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Many years ago the writer of this collected some ex- 
tracts from Christian anticipations of Rome’s destruction. 
While doing this, he noticed that similar views had pre- 
vailed among Jews and Romans. Investigation convinced 
him that the former were the originators. This imphed 
Jewish influence on the Roman mind, which he at first 
underrated, regarding it as contined to moments of ex- 
citement and as affecting merely the populace. Only by 
degrees did he discover how continuous and powerful it 
had been, and that it was directly due to the superiority 
of Judaism over heathenism. 

Debarred from night study, the writer has pursued his 


work amid daily avocations and interruptions. Ife could 


have wished to rearrange and revise some portions of it 
yet further; but to have attempted this might have 
endangered publication under his own supervision, and 
would have precluded attention to other duties, and to 
the completion of another short work which, if eyesight 
permit, he would thankfully fimsh. 

It seems morally impossible that Judaism and Greek 
enlture, which were driven out with such dillieulty from 
Italy, should have made no impression upon Oriental 
nations. A remnant of Jews has been found as fur east- 
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ward as China. The moral precepts of Burmah and Siam 
savor of Judaism.1 Greeks held intercourse with India 
long before and after the Christian era? 

How far the better features of the Civil or Roman Law 
resulted from monotheistic influence would be an interest- 
ing, and might prove a copious question. 

Among suggestions which should have been made in 
the work is :— that women, equally as men, of the popular 
party have been grossly maligned by their patrician op- 
ponents, who too often were in a position to prevent safe 
utterance of the truth. On two cases of this, those of 
Livilla and a granddaughter of Tiberius called the younger 
Julia, remarks have been offered.? Concerning the first 
Julia, daughter of Augustus, it may be a fair question 
whether her character also has not been blasted by party 
policy or malignity.* 


1 Malcom quotes ‘Five principal 
and positive [BurMeEse] laws: 1, Thou 
shalt not kill. 2. Thou shalt not steal. 
3. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
4. Thou shalt not lie. 5, Thou shalt 
not drink any intoxicating liquor.” — 
Travels, 8th edit. p. 189. Cp. Exod. 
20, 13-16; Ley. 19, 9. 


“The king of Sram recently opened 
anew mint. ... The high priest re- 
cited the tive commands. These ave, 
“Do not kill; do not steal; do not 
commit adultery ; do not speak false- 
hood: do not drink strong drink.’ ”? — 
Evening Post (Weekly, N. Y.), Jan- 
uary 10, 1877. 


2 Arabic numerals, whether obtained by Arabs direct from India, or at 
second hand from Greeks, iinply communication centuries after the Chris- 
tian era between India and Western Asia. Montfaucon cites such nu- 
merals (Palacograph. Grae. pp. 345, 346) from a Greek manuscript. 

8 Concerning Livilla, see pp. 529, 530, 538 ; concerning the younger 
Julia, friend of Pomponia, pp. 241, 518. Julia Sabina, daughter of the 
patrician idol Titus, was bitterly inisrepresented for friendship with her 
uncle Domitian. The old nurse who at personal risk placed the ashes of 
uncle and niece together (Sueton. Domit, 17) is, by her actions, an un- 
suspicious witness to their mutual kindness and family affection. 

4 The aristocracy were avxious to put young Antony out of the wity. 
The charge against him was adultevy with Lis cousin Jutia. Wer father 
(at that time rded by patrictans) evedited, and the popular party dis- 
credited, the charge. The language of Philo (Zudiessy, 40) concerning 


Julia, half a century later, sevins unsccountuble, if the charges against 
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PREFACE. Vi 


On the eve of going to press I learn that Professor 
Beesly of England, in the “ Fortnightly Review” for De- 
cember, 1867, and. January, 1868, treats the account of 
Tiberius, by Tacitus, as “an elaborate libel.” I have no 
knowledge as to his course of argument. 

In a few instances a bricf quotation has been repeated, 
either through inadvertence or to save readers the need 
of recurring to it. 

To Professors Cary of Meadville, and Abbot of Cam- 
bridge, my thanks are due for kind offices. The latter, as 
a labor of friendship, has read many of the proof-sheets, 
and through his suggestions some errors and oversights 
have been remedied. 


MeaDVILLE, Pa., September 2, 1876. 


In issuing this fifth edition of his work, the author 
would state that his belief —somewhat cautiously ex- 
pressed in its pages—as to the monotheistic origin of 
Greek Culture bas become an undoubting conviction. 

As regards decadence of civilization in Italy, he would 
date it from B.c. 18, when the friends of improvement 
were driven from the Senate, and when that body fell 
under the control of reactionaries. Thencetorward civ- 
ilization stood at disadvantage; the law-making power 
was In the hands of its enemies, the course of society 
was downwards, and though this tendency met with an 
occasional cheek from some of the better emperors, yet 


Within two centuries it Iended the comnuimnity in that 
ignorance and brutality, that barbarism, which pervaded 
ltaly under Mare Antonine and his son Commodus. To 
the deification of Augustus a separate heading ought to 


her found eredenve in the community where he lived. The uureserved 
“etercourse of cousins mucy have been seized upon as the means of murder- 


Rte “TV cruelly injuring the other. 
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have been given. It was a political stroke which ereatly 


| 
| 
| 


aided reactionaries (see p. 7) in murdering the friends of | 


justice and of improvement. . 

As a literary question the perversion of the Erythrean 
Verses by Virgil ® claims attention from teachers of Latin. 
Those verses — deposited by the Senate in its archives, 
and of which numerous copies circulated in the commn- 
nity — had proved a thorn in the side of Patricians. In 
B.C. 12 they collected and burned two thousand copies of 
them and of their imitations, forbidding any one under 
death penalty ® to read them. These verses originated 
the view that sMneas, a “genuine monotheist,” founded 
the Latin kingdom. The -Eneid was intended to trans- 
form the “genuine monotheist,” the “chaste <Eneas,” into 
a licentious pagan, a patron of prize tights and of polythe- 
istic customs. In Virgil’s day his intention to parody 
these verses must have been obvious.’ 


MEADVILLE, PA., November 17, 1882. 


5 See pages mentioned in Note A, footnote 21%, and compare LJadirect 
Testimony, p. 82. 

6 See Ch. VII., notes 65, 67, 68. 

7 Six ancient writers (cited in LeMaire’s Virgil, vol. 7, pp. 282, 323, 
324) state that Virgil on his death-bed and in his will ordered a ce- 
struction of his -Eneid. He had doubtless become ashamed of it, knuow- 
ing, as he must, that it would disgust the improvement party, who, even 
if they distrusted the Erythrean verses, would not sympathize with a 
burlesque upon moral teaching. The feeling of that party was perhaps 
expressed by Caligula (see p. 203, note 55) in his proposal to banish 
Virgil’s busts from public hbvaries. The author's wishes were disre- 
garded, and bis .Eueid was published. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
ANCIENT JUDAISM. 


§1. Its Field for Growth. 


Atv the present day the Jews exercise no perceptible 
religious influence on the Christian communities amid 
which they dwell. Their religion has no advantage over 
Christianity, either as regards its accordance with reason, 
its adaptation to human wants, or the evidence on which 
it rests. Not improbably the absence of modern conver- 
sions to it has blinded prominent writers to its intluence 
on the heathens of antiquity. 

That the Jews in Eastern countries made numerous 
converts to the main points of their faith is obvious from 
the frequent mention of such converts in the New Testa- 
ment, and from addresses or allusions to them, which im- 
ply their existence as a well-recognized class.’ In the 
course of this work it will become evident, that in Syria 
and portions of Asia Minor, and perhaps even to the 
eastward of these countries, they had, at the Christian 
era, laracly displaced the ancient religions. In North 
Exypt they were numerous and influential, as will appear 
from events in the year 37; and their views were, before 
the Christian era, gaining rapid foothold at Rome. MLul- 


1 See note 34; Note B, footnotes 43, 44; Ch. XIII. note 39; com- 
pare Ch. TY. 
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2 JUDAISM AT ROME. (cu. 1. 


titudes of Gentiles must, without adopting Judaism, have 
adopted Monotheism. 

Wherever belief in a Moral Ruler of the universe was 
diffused, civilization received an impetus. Belief in such 
a Ruler gave encouragement to, and sense of responsibil- 
ity for, a right use of lite. Intellectual and social devel- 
opment became most marked in those Gentile communities 
where Jewish iiluence was greatest. 


§u Lts First Inpediment. 


A difficulty experienced by modern missionaries in 
heathen lands? evidently confronted the Jews in their 


2 «Of late, I have been busily engaged in collating notes and quota- 
tions, on the proper word for expressing the name of the Supreme Be- 
ing, in Chinese. The weight of authority, i. e. most of the most learned 
missionaries, have given their influence in favor of using Shang-te, but 
many others dislike the term exeeedingly, as being the proper name of 
the chief Chinese god; and when we use it, the people at once say, ‘O 
yes, that’s our Shang-te.’ I have satisfied myself pretty well that Shin 
is the proper word to use.” — Memoirs of W. H. Lowrie, pp. 366, 367. 

“Not long ago a very respectable man came to my house one Sabbath. 
I... asked him if he knew anything of Jesus. He replied, he had 
heard he was the son of ‘ Yuh hwang ta te,’ the ‘Jewelled Great Empe- 
ror.’ This is the chief god,... and he is known indifferently by the 
name above given, or by that of Shang-te. I never use the term now, 
having uniformly found that the people supposed IT meant their own 
Shang-te.” — Ibid., p. 421. 

“We [the convention] were stopped by a question, ... ‘ What is the 
proper word for God in Chinese?’ Morrison and Milne have adopted the 
word Shin, which, according to the best judyment which I can form, 
means God, or Divinity in general. Mr. Medhurst for many years used 
the same term, and even so late as this present year, 1847, has published 
a dictionary in which he says, ‘The Chinese theinselves, for God, and 
invisible beings in general, use Shiv.’ But some twelve years ago or 
more, he began to use Shang-te, Svpreme ruler, for the true God, and shin 
for false god. My. Gutzlalf also did the same; and these two being the 
best and most experienced Chinese scholars, had of course great weight. 
And most of the missionaries were earried away by their exmuple. For 
some years past, however, there has been a cond deal said ou the subject, 
and a strong disposition manifested to return to the old way,  S/iny-/s 
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first efforts. The Greek and Latin lancuages contained 
no term fur the One Supreme Being. The word “Gop” 


is objected to, first, as being the distinctive title of the national deity of 
China, and hence something like the Jupiter of Rome ; and, second, it is 
not a generie term, and cannot be used in such’ passages as ‘Chemosh 
thy God, and Jehovah our God,’ ‘If Jehovah be God,’ ete., ‘The un- 
kuown God, him declare I unto you,’ ete. In fact there are many verses 
where the point and emphasis rest on the use of the same generte word 
all through, as in John 10, 35, 58, 1 Cor. 8, 6 ete. Hence of late many 
of the missionaries wish to return to the old word. ... Dr. Medhurst, 
however, . . . printed a book of nearly three hundred pages, in which he 
maintains that sida never means god, much less the Supreme God. This, 
by the way, is in opposition to three dictionaries of his own, published in 
the last ten years. ... We went on with the revision very well, till we 
came to Matt. 1, 2°, where the word Zhcos occurs. Dr. Bridgman then 
proposed that we use the word Sin. Bishop Boone seconded this ; and 
it was well known that my views coincided with theirs. Dr. Medhurst 
and Mr. Stronach took decided ground for Shuny-te; and so we have 
now been discussing this question for three weeks, Medhurst and Boone 
being chief speakers... . Bishop Boone and myself worked hard fora 
week, and wrote out an argument for Siin, covering twenty-six folio 
pages. Dr. Medhurst... took our answer so seriously, that he said he 
must have some weeks to prepare a reply... . I greatly fear that the re- 
sult of all will be, that each side will hold their own views, and Dr. Med- 
hurst and Mr. Stronach will secede. In that case there will be two 
versions or none. A large majority of the missionaries in China, I be- 
lieve, are for Shin. ... This of itself is a strong proof for SAtn, for it 
shows that even the acknowledged Chinese scholarship of Medhurst and 
Gutzlalf is not able to command assent for Shang-te. But I did not 
mean to write so much on this.” — /did/., pp. 441, 442. 

“What word will you use to speak of Gol?... If you use the 
name of the highest divinity known to the pcople, they will think 
you favor their own system of religion. If you use the alistract term of 
God, they will ask, ‘What God do you mean?’ and perhaps will ron 
over the names of half a dozen of their principal gods, to see if it be 
not some one of these you intend. You say no; you mean ‘the true 
God.’ Why, they never thought of such a thing asa false god! They 
will very willingly allow that your god is a true God, but they expect 
equal toleration for their own ; and vou will find it no easy matter to 
convince them that when you speak of God, you mean only one.”"—/bid., 
pp. 449, 450. Compare in Ch. XIV. note 2, the diticulties of South 
African missionaries, as narrated by Moffat. 
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4 JUDAISM AT ROME. (CML 


was a common not as is our word “MAN.” If we say 
that man is of limited capacity, or liable to err, or mortal, 
the expression is readily understood as meaning that hu- 
man nature is limited, or that men are Hable to err, or 
that all men are mortal. The heathen use of the term 
“cod” was analogous. We say “ Man proposes, God dis- 
poses.” By “man” we mean ANY mortal. A Greek or Ro- 
man would equally have understood the word “god” as 
meaning ANY divine beiny.? In order to meet this diiti- 
culty, the Jews were foreed to comnect with the word sop, 
or to substitute for it, adjectives Which would partially at 
least convey their meaning? 


8 According to Plutarch, “Antipater of Tarsus, in his work on the 
gods, writes verbally as follows: . . . ‘We vegard then [any] Gop asa 
being bised, imperishable and beneficent to men.’ Then, carrying out 
each of these ideas, he says: fand indeed men eee wavres veeard 
THEM as imperishable.’”— Plutarch, Dz Stoic. Reyugnat. 38 ; Op... 10, 
316. Again, “That evil should take place according to the prior design 
mpovoray of Gop... exceeds every invention of absurdity ; for how 
then shall rutry be givers of good rather than of evil? and how shal 
evil any longer be [deemed] antagonist to rug Gops ?”.— Plutarch, -{u/, 
Stoicos, 14; Opp. 10, 307. Josephus, in a passage which illustrates 
the use of language, though it errs in ascribing polytheism to Tib : 
says: ‘Tiberius... prayed to his country’s cops, . . . trusti: 


as more reliable than his own opinion or wish — whatever should} de 
clared by [some] Gop ie amok them {lis grandehildve n. “Joseph lus, 
Antig. 18, 6, ». » like use of the term by Seneca, aaa be Oo Ss 
note 3, cane on the foregoing subject, Norton, Grauiacoess, 3 
Note D, as also article by ort Abbot in the Christian Eekhiher 45, 
389 — 406. 

4 The Jewish writers in the Sibylline Oracles term the Deity ty 
seGreat Gol,” Osos ueyas, Lys, 2; 20, S, 1h Mi, Whe, 18d) Sie ey 
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the “ True God,” Oceds aN\nliwss, Proem, 240 (other edi 
“VWichest,” tyioros, Proom, 1,43; “Sole Rider,” pdeapyos, 3, 11: 
Ubon, ayevnros, Proem, 2, 7, 173; the ‘Self. at 
Proeim, 2,17 the “otuvisibley’” asparos, Pravin, Lyos, Bosk (By 12: 
6 Nil-rnler,” ravroxpdrwp, Proc, 2,83 “dinperishahle” &airos, 5 

*Tndestrnetible,” ad@@a ros, 2. 453 the © Creator,” Ariorys, Pravin, 2, 
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§un The Aristocracy its Chief Enemy. 

After Judaisin had become a reeoynized force in the 
Roman community; and aiter party lines had been dis- 
tinetly drawn,— forcing it into a vet closer connection 
with the popular party than its teachings alone would im- 
ply,— its trials were, as a rule, in periods of aristucratic 
success, and its palmy periods in times of aristocratic 
reverses. Exceptions to this occur. But the exceptions 
may have resulted from laws passed during aristocratic 
ascendency, or have been caused by aristocratic intrigue. 

The Senate, before it was remodeled by Julius Ciesar, 
and again alter B.C. 17, When monotheisin and liberal 
political views were expurgated from it, was the zealous, 
though not always discreet or consistent advocate of the 
established religion. The reason for thisis obvious. The 
established religion was exclusively under Senatorial con- 
trol, and was manaved in the Senaturial interest. The 
popular party, whether from correct views of human 
rights or as a protest against Senatorial assumption, 
wished apparently to lee alize any religion whose teaching 
or manayenient was independent of Senatorial records or 
action.2 The hold which any one of these religions had 
on the popular mind is a different question, Judaism 
was, prior to Christianity, the only religion known at 
Rome which appealed to moral sense and interested itself 
with man’s moral improvement. This was a feature to 
which its less intelligent or less honest advocates did not 
always give due prominence. They were not competent 
to appreciate it. The Senate, without appreciating it, 
found in the developed moral sense of the community 
their chief cause of fear. 


4o5; 8, 22; the ‘Ineffable,” or else the ‘*Destitute of Oracles,” 
abécdaros, 3,11; “Tim who is God,” rov ésvra Pedy, 3,935 ‘Guardian 
of all things,” 6s mdvra gud\doce, 3,23; the “Great King,” Sacc\eds 
héyas, 3, 199, 56, 

Compare Christian phrascology in Ch. XT. in the text prefixed to foot- 
notes 45-48. 

5 Sce in Note IT, foot- are ®, the legalization of the Egyptian religion 
in B. c. 58, the year of Cicero's bani tment. 
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JUDAISM AT ROME. [Cit ed, 


How early the strugele began cannot certainly be 
determined. The Jewish teaching imposed in Bb. Cc. 76 
upon the Senate implies either that the Senate did not 
know the nature of what it was obtaining, or that publie 
attention had not previously been called to the dispute 
with Judaism. The former of these is the more probable 
supposition. Senatorial merriment in b.c. 63 over a 
Jewish expectation, and Cicero’s complaint in zB. c. 3! 
of Jewish intluence on Roman assemblies, imply that 
party lines were then already drawn. 

Not long before the accession to power of the popular 
party under Julius Cesar, while the conflict was still 
fierce and the patricians confident of success, we find 
Cicero advocating that no one should be permitted the 

xercise of any “religion either publicly or privately, 
except what had been established by the Senate.® 

When Ciesar attained to power, we tind a procession 
annually of Roman dignitaries on the first day of the 
passover, for the purpose of throwing away idol imaves, 
and at his funeral faa were conspicuous, 

When the aristocracy again obtained control, in B. c. 30, 
by the victory over Antony, they were hampered by 
members of the popular party, some of them doubtless 
monotheists, whom Julius Cwsar had introduced into the 
Senate. Some of these were at once, by threats or other- 
wise, eliminated,’ and in b. c. 18 or ies by a preconce rte 
plot, of which an account w ill hereatter be eiven, nearly 
all the advocates of monotheism and of popular rights 
were violently ejected. 

In A. D. 19 this reactionary Senate, during a fierce con- 


6 Cjerro’s work, De Legihus, was commenced, according to Smith’s 
Dictionary, during or after B. c. 52. Not impossibly Ciesar’s accession 
to power rendered its completion inadvisable or useless. Tn it he takes 
the grown ; “Let no one have gods separately, nor let men in private 
worship new gods or foreign ones unless (such as have been] publicly i 
troduced. Let them have in cities the shrines eoustructed by Tue 
Farnurns.” Cicero, De: Ley. 2,8. The proposition, though borrowed 
from Plato, represents probably Tite INFLUENCES by which Photo and 
Cicero were surrounded. 

7 Dio Cass, 52, 42 
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§ ut] THE ARISTOCRACY ITS CHIEF ENEMY. ‘i 


flict against Tiberius and the popular party, undertook to 
put Cicero’s sugvestion in practice. They drove the 
Jews out of Rome, prolubited under severe penalties any 
adherence to Jewish teaching, aud searched houses for its 
converts. XA 

From this date forward no Gentile, while residing at 
Rome, could legally profess Judaism. ‘This eave the 
aristocracy an advantage in all subsequent political 
strugeles. Charges of doeSea, impiety or Unbeliet, be- 
came a favorite weapon in their hands. Some uncertaimty 
is created touching the evidence for this by their partially 
successful effort to represent piety as an obligation, not 
tothe gods, but to the state Yet there can be no question 
that Unbelief in the heathen deities, or lack of respect 
towards them, was a frequent ground of criminal prosecu- 
tion against members of the popular party. Charges of 
Unbelief or impiety towards an individual god originated 
in the year 14, when the Senate deified Augustus. 9 Tiberius 
promptly remonstrated that the deification of his adoptive 
father ought not to become a means of destruction to 
Roman citizens; that offences ayainst the gods should be 
left to their own cognizance. 


8 See Appendix, Note A, §v. 4, and Note B, § 1. 2. 

9 “Tiberius disregarded [charges of] disrespect towards any one and 
Unbelief in regard to any one [deity ?], for ALumapy [A. D. 14] such 
behavior was called Unbelicf, aud many were brought to trial upou this 
charge.” — Dio Cass. 57,» 

The deification of Augnstus by the Senate was an act of political 
hostility to Tiberius and to the popular party. Tacitus, who constantly 
misrepresents him as endorsing it, must have slightly altered his phrase- 
ology in the following. Tiberius “ wrote to the consuls, that heaven had 
not been [should not have been 2] decreed to his father, in order that 
the honor might be perverted to the destruction of Roman citizens, 
-.. that injuries to the gods should be left to the care of the gods.” 
Sa AGn eats oh, ats 

As a sample of these avensations, it was charged against Palanius (Tae. 
elu. 1, 75) that when selling his gardens he hid ineluded in the sale a 
stitue of Augustus; that among worshippers of Augustus — who ae- 
cording to the hard story of Tacitus, were to he foutd in all homes 
like a college {of privsts] — he lad (Zbéd.) admitted an actor, Marcellus 
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8 JUDAISM AT ROME, [cH. 1. 


Ina.p. 19 the “terribly severe accusations of Unbelief” 
were weapons employed by the patrician against the 
popular party! Among items of this contest was the 
fault found with Drusus, son of Tiberius, in A. p. 22, 
after his entry on the tribuneship: “Were all things 
fallen so low that even a youth, on accepting such honor, 
should not approach the Gops or Romre? ... Was the 
ruler of the human race imbued with such ideas; was 
this his first lesson from his father’s teachines ?”!* 

We find later, that two persons of the same family name 
were charged respectively with Unbelief and with ad- 
herence to Foreign Superstition.8- We find that after the 
aristocratic revolt of A. D. 51, charges of Unbelief were 
a customary resource of the patrician faction avainst those 
in the popular party whose relatives they had murdered. 


was charged (Tac. An. 1, 74) with cutting the head from a statue of Au- 
gustus ; Rubrius (Tac. di. 1, 7), with having “violated the divinity 
of Augustus by perjury.” Tiberius treated the first three charges as not 
deserving consideration. His remarks on the last, after allowing for 
alteration of his phraseology by Tacitus, seem to have been that aman 
who perjured himself ‘* by Jupiter” or “ by Augustus” was equally guilty. 

The wording of Tacitus might cause, and was probably intenled to 
convey, an inference that Tiberius heartily endorsed the deification of 
his father. 

i Tiberius [that is, the Senate in spite of him and from hostility 
to him] was terribly severe in accusations of Unbelief, if any one were 
charged with saying or doing anything unbecoming towards, not only 
Augustus, but himself (7) and his mother. (?)”—Dio Cass, 57, 19. 
Compare note 9, as alsoin the Appendix, Note G, foot-notes 8, 48, and 
ll4. Caligula, two years subsequently to the death of Tiberius, after 
convicting the Senate from its own records of having perpetrated the 
very murders which it was charging upon Tiberius, seems to have 
seleeted especially the charges of doé3ea, Unbelief (see Appendix, Note 
G, foot-note 114), for the purpose of engraving themon a brazen tablet 
or pillar. Probably these implicd, that when senators wished to destroy 
an opponent guiltless of wrong-doing, they charged hin with Unheliet. 

ayac, 2.63; 59. We fiml 11 Dio Cass. 57, 2) and 93, that 
charges of Unbelief were, in a. bp, 22, sala staple article, 

B Pomponius was charged with aoéseca, Uuibelicf ; (Dio Cass. 59,4) ; 
Pomponia, with adherence to Foreign Superstition (Tae, di. 13, 32), 
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Caligula, whose parents had been leaders of that faction, 
effected, on his accession, a political truce anda briet 
cessation of these prosceutions. 14 During lis illness, 
however, in the same year, the aristocracy plotted rebellion, 


and again resorted to these charges as a ready means of 


parrying indictment for their crimes 
When Claudius suceceded Calicula, the aristocracy, as 
will be explained under its proper date, needed to strene th- 
en their coadjutor Herod. Therefore accusations for Un- 
belief were temporarily suspended,” as also any re-expul- 
sion of the Jews. The latter was carried out in A. D. 52. 
Tn the beginning of Nero’s reign an abortive ellort was 
rade towards prosecuting for Foreign Superstition, but 
soehens apparently was effected in that direction wntil 
after the commencement of the Jewish Rebellion. TPrior 
to that date either tle intluence of Seneca, or of Nero’s 
wife Poppwa, the former a Stoie, the latter a monotheist, 
or a natural reaction against the violent patricianisim of the 
preceding reign, may have prevented it. After the Jewish 
Rebellion had commenced, Unbelief became again the 
subject of prosecution, not only under Nero, but under his 
three temporary successors. — “ Vespasian fin A. D. 70] 
sent to Rome and wiped ont the stigma from those, both 
living and dead, who under Nero and his cola had 
been condemned upon charges of Unbelief.” 
In the brief reign of Titus the aristocracy regained 
much of their political influence, but trials for Unbelief 
or impiety were not allowed.” 


1M In A. p. 37 Caligula “stopped the accusations for Unbelief.” — Dio 
Cass. 59,4. Caligula ‘‘discharged those who were imprisoned .. . 
and set aside the charges of Unbelief from which he saw that most of 
them were suffering.’’ — Dio Cass. 59, &. 

1 Claudius, ‘not only in his deetve [A. p. 41], but practically, put a 
stop to accusations for Unhelic if." Dio Cass. 60;3.  “* Tle discharged 
those who had fallen finto fetters] because of Unbelief and such 
charees.’””— Dio Cass. 60, 

16 ‘Dio Cass. 66, ''. 

li Dio Cass. 66,i9. An explanatory remark which Dio puts into the 
mouth of Titus would, if it be ot an invention, or if its connection 
have not been altered, imply that docgea in this instuuee meant disre- 
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10 JUDAISM AT ROME. (CH. L 


Whether the prosecutions against, and expulsion of, 
Atheists aud Unbelievers, at the close of Domitian’s reien, 
were his doings, or whether the aristocracy carried them 
out during his absence and from hostility to him, will be 
discussed under its appropriate date. Nerva, his suc- 
cessor, belonged to the popular party, and during his brief 
reign Unbeliev ers in the national deities were recalled. 

Under Trajan aristocratic ideas were dominant. Be- 
tween his government and the Jews a bitter state of feel- 
ing existed. 

It deserves notice that the party which so zealously 
proseribed its opponents for Unbelief, confessed, in the 
time of Claudius, its utter ignorance of how the gods were 
to be served, and needed to summon learned slaves from 
Etruria, who were supposed to have knowledge on the 
subject. 

Connected with this question of Unbelief was the po- 
sition assigned to praise of Homer as a test of orthodoxy. 
If Caligula expressed contempt for him, we can at once 
recognize that Caligula was no friend to patricianism.® 
If Claudius frequently and publicly quoted the poet,! his 
patricianism would be a safe inference. If Dio Chrysos- 
tom did not believe Homer, he was on that account 
charged with Unbelief*? Plutarch tried to be on both 
sides of the fence simultaneously 1 and so perhaps did 
those who allegorized Homer.” 

Vespasian’s reign was a coalition between himself as 
head of the popular party,and Mucianus as leader of the 
moderate conservatives. The Senate was so reconstituted 


spect to the prince. Compare in the Appendix, Note A, § v. 4, and Note 


b, $11, 2 
18 See Ch. VIIT. note 55. 19 Sueton. Claw. 42. 
2» See Appendix, Note A, foot-note 63. 
21 See under Ch. X. § rv. fhe conclusion of sub-section 10. 


2 << Tn one of the manuscripts [from Terculaneum] which was in the 
hands of the interpreters when 1 icitoll the museutp, the author indulges 
in the speculation that all the Momeric personages were allegorical 5 that 
Agamenmon was the ether, Achilles the sun, Helen the earth, Paris the 
air, Heetor the moon, ete.” —Lyell, Geoloyy, Vol. 2, note on pp. 
157, 158. Edit. London, 18335, 
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§ 1v.] TMZ ARISTOCRACY OPPOSE GREEK CULTURE. 11 


by him as to represent, for a time at least, better ideas, 
and in his reign dissent from heathen theology did not 
entail imprisonment and loss of lile, nor even, if we may 
judge from the elder Pliny’s case, of social standing.” 


§ iv. They oppose its Associate, Grech Culture. 


A relationship existed between Judaism and Greek 
culture, on the uature and cause of which some remarks 
will hereafter be offered.*# Any sketch of hostility by 
patricians to the former would be imperfect without men- 
tion of their hostility to the latter. 

It is plain, that, from an early date, Greek culture, 
accompanied not improbably by monotheistic ideas of 
human rights, was an object of special jealousy to patri- 
cians. On the contrary, in the days of Julius Cvsar, 


3 «<7 think it a human inibecility to inquire for the appearance and 
form of [a] god.” — Pliny, Nat. Hist. 2, 5,1. ‘The belicf of marriages 
among the gods, and that im such an age no one has been born therefrom ; 
that some gods are superannuated and forever hoary, others youths and 
hoys, [some] black, winged, lame, born from an egg, also living and dy- 
ing on alternate days, is the puerility of persons almost insane. But it is 
the excess of impudence to fabricate the existence among them of adul- 
teries and thereto of quarrels and hatreds, and even that there are tutelar 
divinities of thieves and crimiuals. It is god [like ?] deus est for a mor- 
tal to assist a mortal, and this is the way to eternal glory. By this path 
the Roman leaders trod. By it Vespasian, the greatest ruler of any age, 
now treads with eclestial step, in company with his children.” — Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. 2, 5, 3, 4. Pliny was a Pantheist. His views of what be- 
fitted a divine nature accord with monotheistic ones, and contradict what 
had been upheld by the aristocracy. He leaned to the popular side, for 
he wrote a life of Pomponius, and, as above seen, praised Vespasian. 

2# Sce Ch. XIII. § 1v. and close of § 1. 

3 According to Suetonius (De T?/iust. Gram. 2), the earliest teacher 
of grammar at Rome was Crates. Ile was a Stoie, born at Mallus in 
Cilicia, educated at Tarsus, and, for a time, chief librarian at Pergamus. 
Ie came to Rome about p. ¢. 157, as ambassador of King Attalus. 

“Rhetoric also, in like manner as grammar, found a late reception 
among us [Romans] and also a somewhat more difficult one, since the 
fact is well established, that it was cultivated sometimes wader prolibi- 
tion... . Za the consulship of Caius Funnius Strabo and M. Valerius 
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12 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. 1 


when popular ideas had ascendency, Greek culture 
found a welcome. He gave to physicians and teachers 
the right of Roman citizenship, “so that when, in after . 
years, foreigners, or, according to Phny, Greeks specially, 
were expelled, an exception had to be made in favor of 
these two classes.27 At a later date, after the reactionary 


Messale [B. Cc. 161]... they [the Senate] deerced that ‘ M. Pomponius 
the pretor shall take such measures, and make such provisions, as the 
good of the Republic and the duty of his office Tere, that No PHI- 
LOSOPHERS OR RNETORICIANS BE SUFFERED AT ROME.’ 

‘*After some interval, the censors, Cneeus Domitius AZnobarbus and 
Lucius Licinius Crassus [p. c. 92], issued the following edict upon the 
same subject : ‘IT Is nEPoRTED to us that certain persons have insti- 
tuted a new kind of discipline ; that our youth resort to their schools ; 
that they [to evade the luw] have assumed the title of Larry Rhet- 
oricians; and that young men waste their time there for whole days 
together. Our ancestors have ordained what instruction it is fitting 
their children should receive, and what schools they should attend. 
These novelties, contrary to the usages and eustoms of our ancestors, we 
neither approve, nor do they appear to us good. Wherefore it appears 
to be our duty that we should notily our judgment both to those who 
keep such schools and to those who are in the practice of frequenting 
thein, that they meet our disapprobation.’ 

“‘But the same mode of teaching was not adopted by all... . Nor 
did they omit, on occasion, to resort to translations from the Greck, and 
to expatiate in the praise, or to launch their censures on the faults, of 
illustrious men. They also dealt with MArrerns CONNECTED Writ 
EVERY-DAY LIFE, pointing out such as are useful and necessary, anil 
such as are hurtful and needless.” — Sueton. De Clar. Rhetor. 1, Bohu’s 
trans. altered. 

Cato the censor, in his old age, not improbably between Bc. 160 and 
B.C. 150, wrote as follows to is son: ‘I will speak in its proper 
place concerning those Greeks... . Whenever that race shall impart 
[to us] its literature, it will corrupt all things, and yet more if it shall 
send its physicians hither "—=Cato quoted tit Pliny, Nite Liste 22), Ts, 
“Te [Cato the censor} aways meuntained, moreover, that ALL Greeks 
SHOULD BE EXPEELen Frost Trauy.” PMI NU che CELESTE ae 

26 Sueton, (irs. 45. 


27 Phe ancients... are said h 


when they EXPELLED Greeks 
rrow Trany, lone after Cato’s time, to dave excepted physicians.’ — 
Pliny, Voi. Hist. 29, 8, 12. This touk pluce under Augtstus, *On 


one occasion, in a season of gical searcity, . 2. le [Augustus] ordered out 
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§iv.] THE ARISTOCRACY OPPOSE GREEK CULTURE. 13 


reign of Claudius, we find even medical science decried 
by the aristocracy, as can safely be inferred from the lan- 
guage of Pliny in detending it.?8 

In determining the relations between patricianism and 
Greek culture, the seguence of events claims attention. 
Before the popular party gained ascendency, we find such 
culture decried or prohibited. During the ascendeney of 
that party it was honored. Subsequently, when Augustus, 
under patrician influence, attacked and overthrew An- 
tony, we find that Dio Cassius puts into the mouth of 
Acrippa, THE LEADER OF PATRICIANISM, an argument for, 
and into the mouth of Miecenas, THE PATRON OF GREEK 
CULTURE, an argument against the abdication by Augus- 
tus of his authority,?? which would, at that date, have 
meant the restoration of unlimited power to the Senate 
When patricianism gained yet more control, and drove its 
opponents froin the Senate, Meecenas fell into disfavor.5 


of the city . . . all foreigners, excepting physicians and the teachers of 
the liberal sciences. Part of the domestic slaves were also ordered to 
be dismissed.” — Sueton. August, 42, Bolin’s trans. The pretext for 
expulsion was a dearth, the result of accident or design. The real 
motive was, doubtless, a political one. Dio Cassius (55, 2) mentions a 
banishment of gladiators and slaves in A. D. 6, because of dearth. The 
expulsion of Greeks may have taken place then, or earlier. 

 Piiny, 29, S74 7 

“” The argument of Agrippa is in Dio Cass. 52, 2-133 that of Mece- 
nas follows it in $$ 14-4. The conclusion of the former wa beginning 
af the latter are Jost. We can safely infer that Agrippa and Miecenas 
held opposing views, or they would not have been selected as opposing 
speakers. The arguments attributed to them cannot be trusted as rep- 
resenting their respective views on points introduced. These argu- 
ments wae the work of some dexterous senatorial politician, Ife makes 
Agrippa —the leader and embodiment of the oligarchy —assume pop- 
ular government as the alternative to monarchical rule, and makes 
Meecenas suveest an expurgation of the Senate, effected by his enemies 
at a date which ended his political career. 

3 << Between p.c. 21 and 16, .. . we have direct evidence that a 
coolness, to say the least, had sprung up between the emperor and his 
fuithful minister... . The political career of Mivcenas may be consid- 
ered as then at an end.’ "— Smith, Viet. of Gr. and Rom. Dioy. . si) 
su Ut will be remembered that the patrician plot whereby nearly all 
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14 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. 1. 


Yet later, under Augustus, we find, during this patrician 
rule, an ejection of the Greek population. ‘The exclusion 
of Latin Stoics from pubhe attairs®! was due, doubt- 
less, to their affinity with those exponents of Greek cul- 
ture who had borrowed most from Judaisin. 

The scantiness of any literature save Greek must have 
made it, or translations from it, the main resource for 
filling libraries. It accords, therefore, with what we have 
just seen, that Julius Ciesar, the popular leader, should 
have been the first to plan a public library at Rome, and 
when death prevented him from accomplishing it, that 
Pollio, one of his generals, prominent on the popular — 
and perhaps also ou the monotheistic — side, should have 
been the earliest to establish one? = Whether the two 
libraries afterwards started by Augustus were freely open 
to the popular party and To Ifs LITERATURE may (see Ch. 
VY. note 58) be doubted. 

After A. D. 19, when monotheism at Rome became il- 
legal, the more conscientious and self-respecting Greeks 
may, especially in aristocratic reigns, have been chary of 
residing there. Such as were willing vehemently to 
advocate heathen customs and heathen deities might still 
be welcomed by patricians. The Greek population of the 
city not improbably deteriorated after the above-men- 
tioned date. 


§v. Close of Jewish Influence in Europe. 
A benevolent law of Domitian or Nerva had, in Hadri- 
an’s time, been misapplied, in some regions at least, as 


members of the popular party were climinated from the Senate took 
place in B. c. 18 or B.C. 17, under the lead of Agrippa. Miecenas 
is said (Dio Cass. 55,7; Seneca, /j/s/, 114, s) to have advocated hu- 
mane imneasures as well as Greck literature. That Tacitus (-fn. 14, 5°), 
by terming the leisure of Mwcenas velut peregrinum, meant to stigmatize 
it as anti-Roman and unpatriotic, is more than probable. 

31 <7 eal] your attention to those Stoies, who, excluded reprh/iea from 
public naires} have retired to a cultivation of [private] life and to the 
establislunent of Jaws for the liumanm race.” — Seneca, /pist. 14, 15; 
Opp. Philos, 2, Vi 


2 Smith, Dict. of -Antiy. 202, col. 2, art. Bibliothees. 
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gv.] CLOSE OF JEWISH INFLUENCE IN EUROPE. 15 


a prohibition to the Jews of their national rite. This 
caused, about A. D. 150, a wide-spread and embittered war 
of several years’ duration. The war stamped itself in wn- 
mistakable characters on the mental and social history of 
the second century as one of the noteworthy contests in 
the world’s history ; yet historians have scarcely mentioned 
or alluded to this remarkable strugele. After its termi- 
nation the influence of Jews in Europe was at an end. 
Thencetorward they were an ISOLATED people, wnappre- 
clated, and too often caluumiated or maltreated, whilst, 
no doubt, they suffered im character and culture from the 
position in which they were placed. 

In Asia the remnants of Jewish influence must have 
been strong, for both Mohammedanism and Eastern Chris- 
tianity bear imprints of it. In Africa also it must lave 
attracted attention in the tlird century if not later.?4 


3 Mohammedans have not only adopted many Jewish opinions, but at 
least one Jewish custoin, that of abstinence from pork. The Oriental 
Church, according to Routh (eli. Suerw, 1, 343, note), imitates Jews 

> oD \ vl ? ’ ? 
in forbidding the eating of blood. 

% Tertullian mentions Gldv. Judwos, 1; Opp. p. 205, A)a dispute be- 
tween a convert to Judaism and a Christian as having attracted a crowd, 
part of whom sided with each. Compare his remarks cited in Ch. LY. note 
11, concerning heathen suspension of work on the Sabbath. Commodianus 
also cannot have written earlier thanthe third century. He was not an 
Asiatic, for he wrote in Latin. His style renders probable that he lived 
in Africa. In his Znsfructions he addresses heathens of doubtful 
mind in the following manner : 

“Why in the synagozue do you run to the Pharisees 
That [God] may be made merciful to you, whom outside you deny ¢ 
You go outside, you again seek [heathen] temples. 
You wish, between each, to Live, but will thereby perish.” 
Commodianus, Iistruct. 24, ll-14. 
What! do you wish to be half Jew, half heathen ? 
But you go to those from whom you can learn nothing ; 
You leave their doors and go thence to idols. 
Ask what is the rims preeept in the Law, 
Of God's precepts they narrate to you only the marvellous.” 
Commodianus, Jistruct. 37, 1-13. 
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16 JUDAISM AT ROME, [CH. IL. 


During the whole period when Jews exercised an in- 
fluence at Rome, even when most favored, there is no 
evidence that they sought or held office. Of this the 
probable explanation is, that official position would have 
brought them into such contact with idolatry as was re- 
pugnant to their religious views. The same repugnance 
induced many Christians to avoid and condemn office- 
holding. The political importance of the Jews inside of 
Italy must have been owing almost solely to their influence 
on the popular mind, —a remark which is less true of their 
position in Asia. There it is evident that they sometimes 
held office, for in Cwsarea, where the majority of the 
population were heathen, the city government was, during 
a part of Nero’s reign, in the hands of the Jews. It was 
transterred to the heathens just before the war broke 
out.® 


CHAPTER ‘If 
CAUSES OF JEWISH INFLUENCE. 


§1. Chief Causes. 


Tus causes of Jewish influence upon heathens admit 
of division into two classes. The main ones will be pre- 
sented in this section, leaving the secondary and perhaps 
doubtful ones for subsequent consideration. 

Jewish views of God and of religious duties, especially 
as advocated by the thonehtfuly Hberal, commended 
themselves infinitely more to common sense and moral 
sense than did those of heathens. These views of God 
encouraged right effort and strenethened conscienee, so 
that the character of Jews and their converts was ele- 
vated to a higher average than that of heathens. The 
points of difference between the two systems and their 
tollowers claim wttention seriutin, 


3 See Appendix, Note I. foot-note Be 
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§1.1.] CAUSES OF JEWISH INFLUENCE. i. 


1. Judaism alone, among religions on earth prior to 
Christianity, taught the existence of A Divine Bere 
WHO TOOK INTEREST IN THE MORAL EDUCATION OF MANKIND, 
This being was represented as supreme in power, wisdom, 
and goodness; 8s having, because of his interest in man, 
made a revelation,! which was addressed to his moral 
sense? 


1 Very ignorant and debased tribes or nations may have no thought on 
the object of man’s existence, nor any desire beyond the supply of daily 
gratifications ; but in the Roman Empire, when Judaism was spreading, 
there must in all classes have been thoughtful and cultivated persons 
with deeper wants. Such persons would thankfully receive and examine 
the claims of Judaism. To use the language of another: ‘It is not 
true, . . . that intellectual weakness most stands in need of religion, or 
is most fitted to feel the need of it; but it is intellectual strength. I 
hold no truth to be more certain than this, that every mind, in propor- 
tion to its real development and expansion, is dark, is disproportioned, 
and unhappy, without religion. If in this life alone it has hope, it is 
of all minds the most miserable.’— Dewey, /Vorks, 1,278. “ Human- 
ity, in fine, and especially in its growing cultivation, is too hard a lot, it 
appears to me, if God has not opened for it the fountains of revelation.” 
— Dewey, MWurks, 3, 255. 

In this connection a fact calls for earnest consideration ; namely, that 
no COMMUNITY, destitute of a belicf in revelation, has ever believed in 
a Moral Ruler of the universe. 

“If the ceremonial law — concerning which some remarks occur in 
the next section — be regarded as an original part of Judaism, a part of 
the revelation made to Moses, then that revelation, though addressed to 
the moral sense, was not ExcLusrveLy so addressed. Accordingly, as 
we come to one or a dillerent conclusion on this subject, the following 
remarks concerning Christianity will appear partially or fully applicable 
to Judaism: “I ask you to consider on what principle of human 
niture the Christian revelation is intended to bear... . It was plainly 
not given to enrich the intellect by teaching philosophy, or to perfect the 
inayination and taste by furnishing sublime and beautiful models of 
composition. It was not meant to give sagacity in publie life, or skill 
and invention in eommon affairs. It was undoubtedly designed to de- 
velop all these faculties, but secondarily, and throngh its influence on a 
higher principle. It addresses itself primarily, and is especially adapted, 
to the moral power in iman. ... Is there a foundation in the moral 
principle for peculiar interpositions in its behalf? Laitinn that there is. 
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18 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. IL. 


Heathenism had a multitude of discordant deities, NoT 
ONE OF WHOM WAS SUPPOSED TO HAVE SHOWN INTEREST IN 
MAN'S MORAL IMPROVEMENT OR MORAL ENCOURAGEMENT. 
Their alleged communications to men, however frequent, 
were never upon moral topics,? nor were questions in 
morality, so far as records exist, ever addressed to their 
oracles.* Their own characters as depicted, not merely 


I affirm that a broad distinetion exists between our moral nature and our 
other capacities. Conscience is the supreme power within us... . All 
our other powers become useless and worse than useless, unless con- 
trolled by the principle of duty.”— Channing, i orks, 3,355, 336. 

3 Omens were deemed duchy or wniuehy. They betokened divine 
favor ov disfavor, suecess or its opposite, to a journey or voyage ; to a 
military expedition or battle; to a purchase or a marriage or to a 
public meeting. Jf resort were ever had to them as a means of deter- 
wining uprightness towards our fellows, I have been unable to find an 
instanee of it. Compare notes 13 and 14. 

Cicero makes Cotta, the Roman high-priest, sav: ‘ All mortals 
hold that they receive from the gods FXTERNAL advantages, vineyards, 
grain-fields, olive groves, productiveness of grain and fruit; in fine, 
every adyantage and convenience of life. But No ONE EYER at- 
tributed [human] virtue to a divine power, as if it had been received.” 
De Nat. Deorum. 3,3. The connection fairly implies not only that 
the gods do not confer virtue, but that they do not aid us in its attain- 
ment. Compare Plutarch, close of second citation in Ch. X. note 82, and 
see Ch. VIII. note 126. 

Seneca says: ‘‘ What I have found in Athenodorus is true, ‘Know 
that you will then be free from all iniproper) desires when you shall huve 
reached that point that you shall ask nothing of (any) god except what you 
can ask openty.’ For now how great is the madness of mortals! They 
whisper most disgraceful vows to THE Gons. If any one approaches to 
listen they become silent, and what they are unwilling that [a] man 
should know they narrate to [a] god.” — Epist. 10, 4, 5. Compare in 
Ch. X. note 53, what Lamprias puts into the mouth of Didyimus. 

# Compare on this subject foot-note 53 of Ch. X. Plato, whether or 
not influenced by the teaehings of Jadaism, rejected the prevalent 
ideas of divine Tamoralityv amd imjustice. From din. if frem any one, 
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§1.1.] CAUSES OF JEWISH INFLUENCE. 19 


by tradition and popular belief,® but by some intelligent 
men, would have rendered them untit associates in a 
decent family.6 They were thought willing to favor vice 
and crime when sulficiently paid for it, aud wrong-doers 


the erection of temples, sacrifices and other services to the gods, demons, 
aud heroes; likewise the rites of the dead and what other ceremonies 
should be gone through, with a view to their propitiation. . .. Nor 
would we employ any other interpreter than that of the country, . 
this god being the natural interpreter to all men about such matters,”— 
Plato, Republic, 4,5, Bohn’s trans. 2, 111. (Ast, 4, 208.) 

5 In judging what views of the gods were ‘most prevalent, the state- 
ments of tradition and of the poets are important, because they were the 
chief source of popular instruction touching the divine character. These 
were unworthy, or vile. Plato (fepublic, 2, 17, in Bohn 2, 59, and 
Ast 4, 112) proposes that in his model republic no one shall be allowed 
to narrate them either in allegory or otherwise, and that poets shall be 
“COMPELLED,” dvayxagréoy, to teach otherwise. 

Again, in hymns to the gods, we should expect less levity than in 
other poetic compositions. Yet these, as any one by reading them can 
find, are destitute of moral conceptions, and often positively vicious. In 
Bohn’s translation of Homer, The Odyssey, etc., pp. 349-426, more than 
thirty such hymns will be found. The writings of Horace (Odes, 1, 10, 
21, 30631 B95 2107S, By 4),18, 22, 25, 265 4,1, 2, ¢) furmish other speci- 
mens, The Hymn of Cleanthes, belonging to a different literature, will 
be mentioned in the next chapter. 

6 «There isa treatise of Servius Sulpitius, a prominent man [entitled] 
Quamohrem mensa linguenda non sit, ‘Wuar EVENTS FoRBID LEAY- 
ING THE TABLE.’ . . . They who believe the gods to be present in all 
our concerns at every hour have instituted these rules, and have aceord- 
ingly handed down [to us] that the gods were to be pacified even by our 
Viees."— Pliny, Net. Zist. 28, 5, 4, 5. Compare touching Pliny’s 
position, Ch. I. note 23. 

Tacitus, alluding, as it would seem, to the carthquakes in Campania, 
the eruption of Vesuvius, and the civil broils and conflagrations of 
Nome, remarks; ‘* Never has it been mede manifest by more fearful 
destructions of the Roman people, nor by more reliable proofs, that the 
gols do not care for our security but for [their own] revenge.” — Tacitus, 
Mist, 1,2. Elsewhere, the same writer, after narrating, with no expres- 
ston of mistrust, a silly fabrication concerning Tiberius and an astrolo- 
ger, proceeds: ( But when L hear such and similw things, my judgment 
is in doubt whether mortal affairs are determined by fate and immutable 
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20 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. II, 


sought their co-operation in misdeeds. If a man of 
thought and culture discarded tradition, there remained 
no ground on which to believe the existence of any speci- 
fied deity in the catalogue If he observed evidence of 
design in the universe or its management, this agreed 
with Jewish teaching, — with the idea of oNE God rather 
than with the heathen conception of many, with the 
belief in a Creator, rather than in gods born since the 
world existed. 

Weak-minded persons might dread the heathen deities, 
and conservative politicians might be eloquent or grandil- 
oquent over the “NATIONAL” gods, but respect for such 
beings was out of the question. 

2. If we now consider Renicious Duties, we shall 
find between heathens and Jews a ditlerence equally 
marked. The weekly services at the Jewish synagogue 
included teachings concerning God and HUMAN Duty. 


necessity, or by chance. Since [on this point] you will find the wisest 
ancients, as well as their imitators [that is, the UNquestionaBLy On- 
THODOX according to aristocratic conservatism], dilfering from each 
other; many of them holding ‘that the gods care nothing for our be- 
ginning, our end, nor, in fine, FOR MEN; that, therefore, very frequently 
misfortune attends the good and prosperity the worse.’ Others think, on 
the contrary, (?) that things are in accordance with fate. . . . The major- 
ity of mortals have not given up the opinion that at each one’s birth his 
futurity is determined.”-— Tacitus, dinals, 6, 22. In the foregoing an 
immutable fate seems to be regarded as the opposite of divine indillerence 
towards mortals, Compare in Ch. X. rv. 10, quotation by Plutarch from 
the Tlind, 24, lines 525, 526, and also his first quotation from Euripides. 

7 After the above was written, [ noticed the following ; ‘As respects 
their existence and care for us, we neither know nor have heard of them 
otherwise than from traditions and from the poets who write their 
genealogies ; and these very persons tell us that they are to be moved 
and persuaded by sacrifices and propitiatory vows and offerings ; — both 
of which [namely, their existenee and alleged character] we are to be- 
lieve, or neither.’ — Plato, Repiiiie, 2, 8, Rohn's trans. These re- 
marks are put by Plato into the mouth of an objector. 

® The eartiest Christian assemblies copied from the synagogue their 
method of conducting religious meetings, Tn fact the more Jewish 
Christians must frequently have worshipped with the non-Christian 
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gr. 2. CAUSES OF JEWISH INFLUENCE. 21 


These services must have been imperfect, for they were 
conducted by human beings, yet the heathen who entered 
when a thoughtiul Jew was reading, might listen to 
views which the range of heathen literature nowhere 
presented,— to the idea that Gop WAS TO BE SERVED by 
justice and kindness towards our fellows, and by main- 
taining a right frame of mind;% that this was the service 


Jews in the same place of gathering. Any decided difference in the 
method of conducting such meetings would have occasioned disagree- 
ments, and left obvious traces. ‘ 

9 What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly before thy God ?”— Micah, 6,8. Compare 
Deut. 10, 12. 

“And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of 
thy harvest. And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou 
gather every grape of the vineyard ; thou shalt leave them for the poor 
and stranger: I am the Lord your God. 

“‘Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, neither lie one to another. 
And ye shall not swear by my name falsely, neither shalt thou profane 
ce name of thy God: I am the Lord. 

“Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbor, neither rob him: the wages 
of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all night until the morn- 
ing. Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling-block before 
the blind, but shalt fear thy God: | am the Lord. 

“‘¥e shall do no unrighteousness in judgment ; thon shalt not [in giv- 
ing judgment] respect the person of the poor, nor honor the person of 
the mighty, but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor. Thou 
shalt not go up or down as a tale-bearer among thy people ; neither 
shalt thou stand against the blood of thy neighbor: fam the Lord. 

“Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart ; [yet] thou shalt in 
any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin upon him. Thou 
shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people, 
hat thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: I am the Lord.— Leviticus, 
LOR i ; 

“Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face of the 
old man, and fear thy God: Iam the Lord. 

* And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall not vex 
him. But Tue stRaNecer THAT DWELLETIT WITH YOU SITALL BE UNTO 
YOU AS ONE BORN AMONG YOU, AND THOU SHALT LOVE TEM AS TITYSELF 5 
for ye were strangersin the land of Eyypt : Tamm the Lord your Cod, 

“Ye shall do no narightcousness in jndgment, in meteyard, tn weight, - 
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22 JUDAISM AT ROME. (CH. 1, 


which he most desired. If the heathen listened to a ju- 
diciously selected psalm or hymn, he heard what might 
strengthen moral purpose, quicken right affections, or aid 


or in measures. Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and a just hin 
shall ye have; I aim the Lord your Gel, which brought you out of the 
land of Egypt. Therefore shall ye observe all my statutes, and all my 
judgments, and do them ; I am the Lord.” — Leviticus, 19, 32-37. 
“The Lord your God . . . regardeth not persons nor taketh reward. 
He executes judgment for the fatherless and widow and LovEeTH TIF 
STRANGER, .. . LOVE YE THEREFORE THE SfRANGER.” — Deut. 10, 
17-19. 
“ Hear ye the word of Jehovah, ye princes of Sodom! 
Give ear to the instruction of our God, ye people of Gomorrah ! 
What to me is the multitude of your sacrifices? saith Jehovah ; 
I am satiated with burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts, 
In the blood of bullocks and of lambs and of goats I have no delight, 
Put away your evil doings from before mine eyes; 
Cease to do evil ; 
Learn to do well; 
Seek justice ; relieve the oppressed ; 
Defend the fatherless ; plead for the widow.” 
Isaiah, 1, 10-18, Noyes’s Translation, 
“ Hear, O my people, and I will speak! 
I will take no bullock from thy house, 
Nor he-goat from thy folds ; 


Do I eat the flesh of bulls, 

Or drink the blood of goats ? 

Offer to God thanksyiving, 

And pay thy vows tothe Most High! 


. . 
. 


* And to the wicked God saith, 
To what purpose dost thou talk of my statutes? 
And why hast thou my laws upon thy lips? 
Thou, who hatest instruction 


And castest my words behind thee!” 
Ps. 50, 7-17, Noyes’s Translation. 


* How long will ye judge unjustly, 
And favor the cause of the wicked } 
Defend the poor aud the fatherless ; 
Do justice to thew rr tehod mel the needy! 
Deliver the poor and the destitute ; 


Save them from the hand of the wicked!” 
Ps. 82, 2-4, Noyes's Translation. 
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devout aspirations.’® Heathen literature contained noth- 
ing which resembled it. 


10 “The Lord is merciful and kind, 
Slow to anger and rich in mercy.” 
Ps. 103, 8, Novyes’s Translation 
“Tappy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help ; 


Who keepeth truth forever ; 
Who executeth judgment for the oppressed ; 
Who giveth food to the hungry. 
The Lord settcth free the prisoners ; 
The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind ; 
The Lord raiseth up them that are bowed down ; j 
The Lord loveth the righteous ; 
The Lord PRESERVETH THE STRANGERS ; 
He relieveth tlie fatherless and the widow ; 
But the way of the wicked he maketh crooked.” 

Ps. 146, 5-9, Noyes’s Translation. 

“The earth is the Lord’s, and all that is therein ; 

The world, and they who inhabit it. | 
For he hath founded it upon the seas, | 
And established it upon the floods, 
Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart ; 
Who hath not inclined his soul to falsehood, 
Nor sworn deceitfully. 
He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, 


And favor from the God of his salvation.” 
Ps, 24, 1-5, Noyes’s Translation. 


‘¢Sing unto the Lord, O ye his servants! | 
And praise his holy name! 
For his anger endureth but a moment, 
But his favor through life ; 
Ta the evening sorrow may be a guest, 
But joy cometh in the morning.” 


Ps. 30, 4,5, Noyes's Translation. 
‘Teach me, O Lord! the way of thy statutes, 
That I may keep it to the end! 
Give me understanding, that Imay keep thy law ; 
That I may observe it with my whole heart!” 
; Ps. 119, 33, 34, Noyes's Translation. 
“May we fall into the Lord's hands 
And not into the hands of men. 
For in like measnre with his greatness 


So also is his compassion.” 
Sirach, 2, 18. 
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Of course, a Jew who deemed ceremonial observances 
ESSENTIAL might present such views of religion as would 
repel nearly all heathens. He and the class to whom he 
belonged would make few converts or none, whilst those 
who taught monotheism and morality as the only es- 
seutials * would make many. This might and probably 
did lead te separate religious assemblies? the heathens 
being thus brought into contact with the more liberal Jews. 
If a heathen were intelligent enough to study Jewish lit- 
erature, he could hardly fail to perceive that ALMosT every 
hook which it contained treated more or less of moral 
duties. He might be perplexed by the stress some- 
times laid on ceremonial observances ; yet if these were 
regarded by his teachers as inapplicable to Gentiles, as 
specially enjoined upon Jews for reasons already buried 


U In the Sibyline Oracles (2, 59, 51, quoted in the Appendix, 
Note A, § vrit.) God’s rewards are promised, 
“even to Gentile foreismers 


Who live righteously and know one God.” 


A non-Christian Jew is quoted in one of the gospels as saying, ‘* We know, 
that . . . if any one be a Monotheist and do his will, such a one God 
listens to.” — John, 9,21. The commendation of Cornelius, uttered to a 
Christian Jew (Acts, 10, 2.), is, that ‘‘he is a just (or right-dealing) 
man, and a Fearer-of-God.” — Peter, though necding a miracle to give 
him confidence, endorses the view of the non-riiualists: ‘In every é@vee 
Gentile community the Fearer-of-God, who does rightly, is accepted by 
him.”— Acts, 10, 35. ‘‘ Hear this sole conclusion of reason, Fear God 
and keep his commandments,’ since every man should do this.”— Eee. 
12,12. Sce also Micah, 6, *, quoted in note 9. On the meaning of the 
words translated ‘* Monotheist ” and ** Pearer-of-God”” see Appendix, 
Note B, §1. Nos. 2and 11. The non-ritualists probably defended their 
position as did some of the early Christians, by alleging that Enoch, Noah, 
and others had pleased God without observing the ritual law, which could 
not therefore be necessary unless for descendants of Abraham. Compare 
on this subject Unarterntorld Missian, pp. sree oe 

22 Synagogues are mentioned (Acts, 6, 9) of Libertines, Cyrenians, 
Alexandtinns, Cilicians, and) Astuns—- that is, denizens of the small 
province called Asia ~~ ass xisting at Jerusalem.  Dilference of language 
may have contributed towards this, but ditference of views and habits 


was probably its chief cause. 
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§1 2] CAUSES OF JEWISH INFLUENCE. 25 
in a remote antiquity, they would present less difficulty 
to him. 

If the same man examined what Heathenism taught 
for religious duties, he found nothing but rites, cere- 
monies, and augury. Instruction, whether mental or 
moral, in connection with religious services, was un- 
known.8 = Much of what passed amony heathens for 
practical religion —namely, augury or divination — he 
would find to be merely fortune-telling under another 
name, while other rites and ceremonies were mainly 
directed towards appeasing a not very good-tempered 
race of beings /® but were utterly disconnected from 
thoughts of right behavior between man and man. Even 
if he examined the one or two exceptional heathen 
writers, who attributed to the gods a better character 
than the popular one, yet he would find ReLicious 
DUTIES treated as having no connection with morality ® 
or with human improvement. 


33 “We do not hear, either in Greece or at Rome, of any class of 
priests on whom it was incumbent to instruct the people respecting the 
nature and principles of religion. Of preaching there is not the slightest 
trace. Religion with the ancients was a thing which was handed down 
hy tradition, . . . and consisted in the proper performance of certain 
rites and ceremonies. It was respecting these external forms alone that 
the pontiffs were obliged to give instructions to those who consulted 
them.”— Smith, Dict. of Antiq. 997, 908, art. Sacerdos. Compare note 3. 

14 Xenophon represents Socrates as calling the attention of an au- 
ditor to this benevolent communicativeness of the deities. ‘If we are 
unable to foreknow touching future events what {course of action] will 
be advantageous, they [the gods] assist us in this [by] telling to inquir- 
ers, through divination, how things will turn out, and [by] teaching how 
they will eventuate most favorably.”— Xenophon, Memorabilia, 4, 3, 12. 
Compare argument of Quintus Cicero in Ch. IIT. note 67. 

1% In Ch. VIII. § 1v. will. be quoted from Tacitus, Annals, 11, 15, 
action by the Senate, and a communication from the Emperor, both of 
which imply prevalent opinion, that rites were for the pacification of 
dissatisfied deities. See also the comments by Tacitus (//ist. 5, 13, 
quoted hereafter in Ch. X. note 96) on Jewish obduracy in not attend- 
ing to this view of religion, and compare it with his views of the gods 
already given in note 6 of the present chapter. 

Views of Xenophow and Plato concerning the gods will be found in 
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26 JUDAISM AT ROME. [cH. 1. 
3. In proportion to human development is the desire 
for a FUTURE EXISTENCE, the fitting seyuel of our present 


the Appendix, Note K, §1. 4, and $1. 11. Xenophon in his Memo- 
rabilia, 4,6, 2-4, makes Socrates explain that piety, or practical ree- 
ognition of the gods, evcéSea, consists in giving the gods due honor, 
that is, as he is made to say, in giving them what the laws decree ta 
them, and in the manner prescribed by the laws ; and although susrice, 
wisdom, GOODNEss, beauty, courage, monarchy, tyranny, aristocracy, 
democracy, and plutocracy are treated in the same chapter, and TEMPER- 
ANCE in the preceding one, yet none of them are connected with or 
treated as RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Elsewhere Xenophon puts into the 
mouth of Socrates the following statement: ‘* You see that the god at 
Delphi, when any one asks him how he may do a pleasure to the 
gods, answers, ‘Conformably to the law of [your] city.’ But the law, 
everywhere doubtless, is, that the gods ARE TO BE PLEASED BY MEANS 
OF SACRIFICES in proportion to [each one’s} property. How THEN CAN 
ANY ONE honor the gods in a more beautiful and pious way than by 
doing as they themselves command ?” — Mcmorabilia, 4, 3, 16.  Else- 
where, again, Xenophon states (Memorabilia, 1, 3, 1) that Socrates ‘‘re- 
garded as superserviceable and yain those who did otherwise,” that is, 
who devoted to the gods more than what the law required. Language 
of this kind is incompatible with the belicf, that a right life was 
deemed the best method of pleasing the gods. Plato, in his Laws, 
gives his ideal of religious services. “‘It is for us to regulate and lay 
down by law, in conjunction with the Delphic oracles, festivals, [and] 
what [are to be] the sacrifices and the divinities, to whom it will be bet- 
ter and more advisable for the state to saerilice, and at what time and 
how many in number... . For the law will say that there are twelve 
festivals to the twelve gods, from whom each tribe has its name, and 
that persons are to make, to each of these, monthly sacrifices, and dances, 
and musical contests, and to as-ign the gymnastic exercises, in a manner 
befitting both to the gods themsclves and the several seasons ; and to 
distribute the female festivals likewise, such as ought to be separated from 
the men, and suchas ought not.” Lrs, 8, 1, Bolin’s trans. 5, 312, 313. 
(Ast’s edit. 7,99, 10:). Again, ‘Let this law be established, that Oéw» 
.. » lepd altars to, or statnes of the gods must not be owned in private 
dwellings. If any one owns sepurtte ones from the public, and has 
private rites apart from the public, 2. . let whoever becomes cognizant 
thereof ‘annonnee it to the guardiansof the laws, and let them = com- 
mand him to remove his sacred objects to the [locality used by the] 
public. If they cannot persuade, let them punist aint until [the ob- 
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one? If the universe have a Moral Ruler, the conclu- 
sion would seem almost inevitable that such a life is in 
store for us. If no such Iuler exist, the hope of such 
a life is vain. The propagandists of Judaism in the 
Roman Empire believed in a future existence. Thought- 
ful Gentiles, if unhindered by prejudice, would be pre- 
disposed towards a faith which gave them hope. 

4, To infer that the AVERAGE CHARACTER of Jews sur- 
passed that of heathens is merely to assume that the 
laws of human nature were not, in their case, suspended. 
Those who can look up to, commune with, and derive 
encouragement from superior benevolence and moral 
worth, whether human or divine, must, as a rule, rise 
above those who have no such privilege8 The presence 


jects] shall be removed.” — Zaws, 10, 15 (Ast’s edit. 7, 298 ; Bolin’s 
trans. 5, 1454). It is insupposable that Plato deemed RELIGIOUS SER. 
VICEs an aid to moral sense. Compare note 4. 

7 A future state, unadapted to human improvement or happiness, 
would lack attraction, and might be repulsive. The Buddhist view of 
wearisome transmigrations into the bodies of animals and reptiles is not 
merely destitute of evidence, but, if testimony can be credited, has en- 
gendered a desire for annihilation. 

8 In the third century before the Christian era, if not earlier, Jesus, 
the son of Sirach, wrote or compiled a work which, at a later date, 
his grandson of the same name translated into Greek. ‘This book, 
sometimes called JV isdom, sometimes Leclesiasticus, contains passages 
which, when compared with anything then extant in heathenism, can 
only be attributed to the silent influence of monotheism. ‘‘ Forgive 
your neighbor his wrong-doing, and then at your request shall your own 
sins be released. Does a mortal cherish anger against 2 mortal and yet 
seek healing from the Lord?) Has he no compassion on a mortal like 
himself ? and does he petition touching his own sins?” — Sirach, 28, 
2-4. “Lend to your neighbor in the time of his need, and [if you 
have borrowed] repay your neighbor punctually. . . . Many treat a loan 
As something which they have found. . . . Many becanse of [such] 
Wiekedness refuse [to lend}... but be forbearing towards one in 
humble circumstances, . . . [risk to] lose silver for a brother and 
friend, .. . yoware placing your treasure according to commands of the 
Most High, and it shall profit you more than the [stipulated] gold-piece.” 
~— Sirach, 29, 2-11. 
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or she moreorer, of rigidly enforced accountability, 
makes, in the camps and works shops, in the public de- 
partments and corporate institutions of a country, the 
difference between order and disorder, whether of a 
moral or business kind. The sense of accountability to 
an all-seeing eve, telt by sincere Jews, for wrong done, 
or good left “undone, must have strenethened their con- 
sciences, while the total, or almost total, absence among 
heathens of any such sense must have produced its 
natural results upon their characters. Further, a man 
will devote more attention to an earthly home which he 
owns than to one which he occupies but fora year. He 
will strive harder for a personal vrowth, if permanent, 
than if it pass away with this life. 

History justities the foregoing conclusions. The Jews 
were indeed absent from political ofiices or occupations, 
and therefore scantily mentioned in pohtical history. The 
Roman aristocracy, moreover, largely in control of Italian 
literary marts, were unlikely to perpetuate favorable men- 
tion of religionists whom they detested. Yet despite these 
difficulties reliable evidence has been left us. 

The literature which iinds circulation in a community 
is no slivht test of its character. Jewish writings treat 
moral laws, as if their binding character required no ar- 
gument..9 This 1s not the tone —certainly not the pre- 
vailing one —of heathens, unless of such as had been 
inHuenced by monotheism.” 


19 Sve quoted in the Appendix, Note A, § virr., lines from two Jewish 
documents which have been intermingled. arhtal positions are there 
affirmed, not argued. Writers on moral topics in the Old Testament 
and the Apoerypha share largely in this peculiarity. 

2) A writer such as Dis Chrysostom, hereafter to be mentioned (Ch. N. 
$1v.), was formed move by monotheistic than by heathen influenees. Isoc- 
rates, 8. ¢. 435-238 Gwho, however, had lived in Chios, and was likely 
therefore to have come in contact with monotheism), isa favorable speei- 
men of a heathen moralist. In the 7 Demonte, his arguments are 
seldom longer than a sentenes. Yet they appeal to various sentiments 
rather than to moralseyss. and amony the positions to he maintained, one 
or two of the most striking are almost uuilitied bya subsequent one. ‘You 
will be psrboiaLLy bsifiwep, if you do not do what you would find 
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Jewish phraseology has, what secular Greek and Lat- 
in, prior to monotheistic influence, lacked,— a term for 
conscience.? This does not imply that heathens were de- 
void of moral sense, but it does indicate that couscience, 
or moral sense, had no recognized standing among them, 
else necessity would have compelled the invention of 
some term to express it. 

The chief moralists among heathens were the Stoics, 
but they, as will appear in the next chapter, were but an 
offshoot from that monotheism which the Jews were 
spreading, 

Jews and their converts must have measured them- 
selves by a higher standard of morality than that estab- 
lished among heathens. This is evinced by their ideas of 
practical monotheism 


fault with in others.” — Ad Demon. in Gree. Majora, 1, 155. ‘‘ Exercise 
self-control [touching] all those things, — gain, anger, pleasure, grief, — 
whereby Iris BASE that the soul should be mastered. But you will be 
such [a man]... if, when angry, you behave towards offenders as you 
would deem proper that others should behave towards yourself when you 
offend.” — dd Demon. in Gree. Majora, 1, 155. Subsequently the rule is 
laid down : ‘‘ Think it equally disgraceful to be outdone by enemies in 
ill offices, or by friends in benefits.”"— Ad Demon. in Gree. Majora, 1, 157. 
This same rule is put by Xenophon into the mouth of Socrates: ‘* You 
have known that it is a manly virtue to exceed friends in kind offices 
and enemies in ill ones.” —JJemorabil. 2, 6, 35. 

21 The Jews used cuveldnzts in the sense of conscience. In secular 
Greek it meant merely consciousness of anything whatever. Passow gives 
conscience as a second definition, but supports it only by reference to 
quotations in Stohwus, a writer as late as the tenth century. The Lexicon 
of Faecciolati and Forcellini gives conscience as one meaning of the Latin 
couscivntia, but the references — not in all eases satisfactory — do not sus- 
tain any such meaning prior to the date of monotheistic influences at Rome. 

22 See in the Appendix, under Note B, $1. Nos. 4, 5, 6, the meaning 
of Practical Monotheism. The same ean be fairly inferred from advice 
of Paul: “J wish... that the women adorn themselves in neat attire, 
modestly and discreetly ; not with braids, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
clothing, but —as becomes women who advocate PeogéSecay monotheism 
— with good works.”-—1 Tim. 2,s-10. In Proverbs, 8, 13, likewise, 
We have it stated: ‘ Monotheism (fos cuptou) lates injustice.” Aud by 
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We have the testimony of Cicero — whose political 
prejudices were against the Jews — that the section of 
the republic wherein reason and industry were of most 
account was one in which we know Jewish influence to 
have been especially strong. 

Tacitus, a defamer of Judaism, testifies unintentionally 
to the fact, that in Syria — where the heathen religion had 
been rooted ont by Jewish teaching — military force was 
superfluous and industry prosperous.”# 

Pliny, in his Penegyric, while stating that indecencies, 
customary at licathen entertainments, were excluded from 
Trajan’s table, enables us to perceive that Jewish enter- 
tainments were conducted yet more strictly than the 
emperor's. 

The brutalizing and otherwise demoralizing public 
games of heathenisin were regarded by Jews and recognized 


Sirach, 1, |', ‘‘Monotheism (po3eta@at 7 ov Pedr) is the first step in [moral] 
wisdom.” Compare views of wisdom inCh. IIT. note 25. On the words 
translated “monotheism,” see Appendix, Note B, $1. Nos. 1 and 11. 

“% Cicero wrote to his brother Quintus, who was propretor of Asia, 
which province in Roman phraseology meant the westerm and central 
parts of Asia Minor. In this somewhat long letter he says: ‘ You 
are pot managing that portion of the republic in which chance is ruler, 
but [that] iN WIHICIE REASON AND DILIGENCE EFFECT Most. ... To you 
is given the utmost peace, the utmost tranquillity, in such degree as might 
overcome a sleepy governor or delight a Vicilant one.” — Cicero, 4d Fra- 
trem, 1, 1; Epist. 3, 529, 520. 

24 Tacitus tells us (cin. 13, 35) that the troops in Syria had even for- 
gotten how to construct a camp, and (fa, 15, 26) that troops diminished 
in numbers and broken in strength by hard service were sent thither to 
recruit ; also (274, lyric. 40) that Syria was reserved tor eminent per- 
sons, a sure evidence of its wealth. 

25 For neither [on the one hand] do the seclusive peculiarities of 
Foreign Superstition, nor [on the other] does obscene butfoonery attend 
the Prinee’s table, but Dbenignant prompting, retined jests, respect for 
scholarship."— Pliny, Paoneqiric, #9, %. The term Forcign Superstition 
means Judaism, whether it docs or does net inelude Christianity. On this 
subject of indecency at heathen enterGuinments, see extract from Pliny 
in Ch. X. note 0], aud from ‘Vacitus, In the same chapter, at the close 
of note 59, 
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by heathens as essentially anti-Jewish. In fact after the 
contest became sharp letween Judaism and Heathenism 
at Rome, such games were always most 1n vozue, when 
the patrician or anti-Jewish element was most unrestricted. 

The marriave relation must have been better observed 
among Jews than among heathens.. The loose views 
and practice of the latter are well known.* At Rome 
penal enactinents existed against celibacy, and lezal priv- 
ileges for parents of several children.8 Heathen writers 
complain of, or ridicule, the mutability of the married 
state. We do not find the same condition of thines de- 
picted among Jews by their own moralists, or objected to 


3 According to Josephus, when Herod the Great, in the time of Au- 
gustus, introduced games of this character into the city of Cvesarea, the 
foreigners were delighted with them. ‘But to the natives it was an ob- 
Vious overthrow of their honored customs. For it appeared plainly 
heathenish to throw men to wild beasts as an amusement for a theatre- 
ful of human beings, and heathenish to exchange the divine ordinances 
(fecpor's) for foreign usages.” —Josephus, 4atiy. 15, 8, 1. Compare on 
thissubject in Ch. X. notes 57, 58, 59, 60. Quotations in the last two of 
these imply, oraccord with, the view, that opposition by any one to such 
games excited mistrust of his fidelity to the patrician party and to the 
established religion. 

7 See Smith, Dict. of Antig. pp. 604-606, art. Hetera. 

* “In order to promote marriage, various penalties were imposed on 
was @eCGDatw, Cxisey 

“By the Lex Papia Popper a candidate who had several children was 
preferred to one who had fewer... . Freedinen who had a certain nun- 
ber of children were freed... and dihertc [freed women] who hail four 
children were release from the ¢ufe7a [guardianship] of their patrons, . . . 
Those who had three children living at Rome, [or] four in Italy, and [or] 
five in the provinces, were excused trom the office of tutor or curator. .. . 
The 7ex also imposed penalties on orb’, that is, married persons who had 
no children.”—Smith’s Diet. ‘of Aatiz. p. 092. 

“Will any woman blush at divorce when some who are illustrious, 
and of rank, count their years, not hy the {annual] econsulships, but by 
the number of their husbands.” — Seneca, De Brivtic. 3,15,2. ‘Thus 
slie has eight husbands in five autumns."— Juvenal, Sutire 6, 229, 200. 
“Ttis not more, certainty, than thirty days, and Thelesina is marrying 
her teuth husband.”— Martial, Epiyrai 6, 7. 
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them by their Christian or heathen opponents. The in- 
crease of Jews, moreover, testities toa general appreciation 
among them ot the family relation, while, in Italy at least, 
a perpetual immigration, without increase, of heathen 
population lmples, that by these latter 1t was not ap- 
preciated. 

§ u. Accessories and Hindraies. 

1. First, certainly, among hindrances to the spread of 

Judaisin was, if we can trust evidence, the CEREMONIAL 
Law, which must here be understood in its widest sense 
as including all supposed commands of the Deity or 
of tradition, concerning observances or abstinences, not 
calculated to subserve moral ends. There may indeed 
have been weak-minded heathens, who, in proportion as 
they could discern no object for an observance: unagined 
it to be above human comprehension. There may, too, 
have been dishonest ones, thankful to impose on their 
consciences by substituting ceremonial observance instead 
of right living, jut heathens of the better and thoucht- 
ful class found the Ceremonial Law, or some portions of 
it,a serious obstacle in the way of accepting Judaism. 
Born Jews had from childhood been familiarized to this 
law, so that they questione vd less concerning it. Some 
even may have had it intertwined with early associations 
from which they would have regretted to part. 39 Sugges- 
tions as to its origin will be elsewhere offered 3! 


3) Habits, essentially unimportant, may by association become alniost 
indispensable to particular frames of mind or feeling, Two elderly 
ladies in different localities of Europe told me that they did not disap- 
prove embroidery, then common as a Sunday oceupation, but, owing to 
early formed habits, found it repugnant. To knitting they had been 
aveustomed, and in one, at ve t, of these two cases, a removal of the 
knitting would unquestionably have interfered with Sunday thonghts. 
When the needles began to move Sunday-quict settled upon the counte- 
nance. A. special Jocality or particular strain or fiuniliar verse, mean- 
ingless to one person, may uifailiuely awaken In auother some train of 
thought. A considerate maa will not mecdlessly destroy a neighbor's 
cherished associations. Yet, if these are of a kind to impede moral 
sense, their propegation must be counteracted. 

8 SeoCh, NITY. notes 5-12, and the text prefixed to them, 
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2. Another feature had become blended with Judaism 
which must have awakened, or nurtured, antipathy or 
mistrust on the part of many right-minded heathens, and 
by wrong-minded ones would be used as a weapon against 
the Jews. The orrerincs collected FoR THE TEMPLE at 
Jerusalem were, at least in times of excitement, so enor- 
mous * as inevitably to tempt cupidity. Unprincipled 
Jews and heathens must have discovered in them a 
means of filling their pockets, so that no small share of 
such offerings may never have reached Jerusalem.= The 
portion which arrived there cannot but have rendered the 
Temple attractive to moncy-lovers, aud an unfavorable 
place, in many respects, for studying Jewish morality.** 


® Cicero states (Pro Flacco, 28) that gold was annually carried 
from Italy and froin every Roman province to Jerusalem, He specifies 
that under the directions of Flaceus there had been seized of this gold 
at Apamea, in Asia Minor, one hundred pounds’ weight (more than 
$25,000) ; at Laodicea, twenty pounds; and mentions other seizures 
without the amounts. If we assume what is scarcely probable, that no 
portion of these Temple gifts escaped the rapacity of Flaccus, yet, con- 
sidering the comparative scarcity at that date of the precious metals, 
the contributions in some localities must have been enormous. Pilate, 
according to Josephus (Antlig. 18, 3, 2), found sacred money at Jerusa- 
lem in quantity sufficieut to supply the city with water. Whether his 
aqueduct was, as that writer states, two hundred furlongs (that is twenty- 
five miles) long is a point concerning which his habitual exaggeration 
may lead us to doubt. The same historian specifies (JVars, 5, 5,3, 4, € 
nine gates, a wall and a front of the Temple covered with silver and 
gold, and mentions other lavish expense in which (J/rs, 5, 5, 1) ‘all 
the sacred treasures replenished by tributes sent from the whole world to 
God” were during years or generations used up. At the outbreak of 
the war under Nero there were (see Appendix, Note I., foot-note 23) 
seventeen talents in the Temple treasury. 

33 Josephus, in a passage (-In/iq. 18, 3, 5) to which we must here- 
after recur, mentions a coneerted plan by four men for imposing on 
Fulvia, a lady of rank at Rome, who had been converted to Judaism. 
She gave them purple and gold for the Temple, which they appropriated 
to their own use. Possibly Paul had such practices in mind when 
he wrote (Roamans, 2, 22), ‘You abhorrer of idols, are you a Temple 
rubber 4 me 

* Our Saviour’s words to the Temple traflickers are here apposite: ‘It 
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Even where no intentional dishonesty was surmised, a 
heathen might become indignant at exactions In the name 
of religion trom women of his family,® and lose pa- 
tience with importunity addressed to himself by such 
as mistook oificlous and objectless activity for pious 
zeal. 

Non-ritualist Jews, if consistent, disapproved these 
Temple offerings and the sacrifices to which a portion of 
them ministered. In their own synagogues, heathen 
listeners received a welcome. From the Temple they were 
excluded.” Fortunately, but one such building was recog- 
nized by Jews. Even within it, we can learn from the 
widow and her two mites how religious feeling and scl{- 
sacrifice may dwell in proximity to avarice and fraud; 
and a conversation between doctors anda child (Luke 2, 
46) bears evidence that religious instruction had not 
been wholly displaced. 

Jerusalem was tainted by Temple practices, but the 
character of its inhabitants,* little known to heathens 


is written, ‘ My house shall be a house of prayer,’ but you have made it 
a ‘robhers-cave.’’’ — Matthew, 21, 13. 

83 Philo, in his treatise on the virtues and office of ambassadors, 
otherwise called, The Liibassy to Caius, Ch. 40, mentions costly gifts 
contributed by Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 

86 “) neel not your sacrifice or libation, 
Neither polluted odor {of burnt offering] nor hateful blood.” 
Sib. Or. 8, 390, 391. 

Compare Sibyl. Orae. 2, 92, 4, 27-29, in Appendix, Note A, $ m1. Part 
A, and § vill. The expulsion of Temple tratlickers by Jesus (Matt. 21, 
12; John, 2, 15) would have been resisted, unless many had condemned 
their doings. Stephen, the first Christian martyr, gave expression, 
doubtless (Acts, 7, :>), to the conviction of non-ritualists : ‘*The Most 
High dwelleth not in tanples made with hands.” At this point his 
specch was evidently iuterrupted. » The opinion eost him his life. 

8 Inscriptions on its pillars (Josephus, Jars, 5, 5, 2) forbade en- 
trance to foreigners. : 

8 Jerusalem, ruled by an evecle-iastical aristoeraey, and filled with a 
elass (see Appendix, Neto 1, foot-netes 21, 23) brought thither by greed- 


iness, Was a place where dorman selfishness, with its unwritten maxims, 


had overridden the teachings of Judaism. ‘Whoever swears by the 


temple may disregard his oath, but whoever swears by the gold of the 
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at a distance, cannot have materially interfered with the 
spread of Judaism. 

3. The cause of Judaism at Rome, or wherever Roman 
rule extended, was more or less intermixed with that of 
POPULAR RIGHTS. Two reasons existed for this. The 
Senatorial party upheld the old religion, which was man- 
aged by the Senate It also advocated established 
usages, on Which patrician privileges rested.#? Judiisin 
opposed paganism, and taught human rights. An alliance 
therefore naturally grew up between it and the popular 
party. This was better than any league with its opposite, 
yet its advantages were counterbalanced, at least in the 
city of Rome, by not a few disadvantages. Any alliance 
between religion and a political party not only exposes 
the former to blame for short-comings of the latter, but 
subjects the teachings of religion to perversion. Able 
politicians and fluent orators are not, as a rule, the best 
guides in matters of couscience. 

4. The RELATIVE ANTIQUITY of Judaism and paganism 
was one of the points debated between advocates of the 
two religions, and also, at a later day, between Christians 
and heathens. More importance was attached to this 
discussion, because the aristocracy, anxious for their 


temple, must keep it.” — Matthew, 23, 16. ‘Whoever swears by 
the altar may disregard his oath, but whoever swears by the gift there- 
on must keep it.” — Matt. 23, 1x. Ifa man give to the temple (Matt. 
15,5; Mark, 7, 11) what is due to his parents, he is freed from aiding 
them ; a convenient maxim certainly for *f temple-robbers,” and disgnst- 
ing, doubtless, to upright Jews. In their literature we find quite oppo- 
site maxims: “ Not the power of the things sworn by, but the punish- 
ment appropriate to sinners follows up the transgression of wrong-doers.” 
— Wisdom of Solomon, 14,31. ‘* You should not accustom your 
mouth to an oath.” — Sirach, 23, 9. 

® “ The gods of the Roman state were the gods of patricians alone.” 
— Smith, Dict. of Antiq. p. 176, vol. 2, art. dugur. Compare in Ch. VII. 
note 85, Cicero’s opinion that augury was kept up redpudblice causa for 
and of the Senate were, 


politival reasons. The cause of “ the republic” 
WM patrician language, identical. 

The need of Pelutores, or Prosecutors on Shares (see Appendix 

? , 


Note C) was largely owing to patrician privileges. 
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political privileges, were zealous partisans of ancient 
usages.#t This controversy ignored the relative merits of 
the two systems, and assumed that most reverence was 
due to the older. Where the aristocracy was strongest, 
namely, at Rome, this dispute seems to have had most 
vigor. It nurtured fictitious reverence for antiquity, 
into acceptance of Judaism rather than of Christian- 
iy 
5. The monotheistic teaching, in the name of SIBYLLA, 
imposed upon the Senate in B. c. 76, and officially ac- 
cepted by that body, must in any controversy have 
proved very. inconvenient to patrician conservatives.* 
This is confirmed by their efforts, half a century later, to 
destroy or prevent perusal of it, and of subsequent pro- 
ductions under the same name. Whether these lines, 
professedly from Erythre, gave much aid to the progress 
of monotheism, is a different question. Sincere men of 
reasonable ability may, in the then existing state of 
opinion, have deemed them inspired. Their teaching 
was, in most respects, superior to what could be found in 
heathen literature, and their violent suppression would 
increase the number of their advocates. Yet critical 
judgments must have found much in them which be- 
trayed their real origin. The mistrust of such minds 
was no slight weight in the balance against Judaism, and 
the connection of its cause with a fraud must have im- 
paired its moral influence and facilitated misrepresenta- 


tion by its enemics.*# 


41 “You know the verse indited by a good poct, which is in every one’s 
mouth: ‘Rome, res Ronen, stands beeause of old-fashioned customs 
and men,’” — Mare Antonine, Letter of, in the JTistorie Auguste 
Scriptores, p. 73, Leipsic edit. 1774; <frid. Cassius, Ch. 5. Cicero (De 
Divinat. 2, 112, cited in Appendix, Note A, foot-note 99) supports, by 
aneestral custom, the idea that Sibyine books should be withdrawn from 
the people. The younger Pliny (fyist, 6, 31, quoted in Ch. X. note 
108) cannot well have rested on aught save such custom, 

42 Soe Juvenal, Sw/ire 14, ¢6 = 108, cited in Ch. X. note 118. 

43 For account of this fibrication, see Appendix, Note A, $1 

44 A work somewhat analogous in object to the Erythrivan verses was the 
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6. Another impediment to the moral and religious in- 
fluence of Judaisin was, that some who professed or 


so-called Etruscan Teaching, unmentioned in history, and, therefore, 
probably too unimportant for enumeration above. It, or the extant 
portion of it, has been transmitted us in the Lexicon of Suidas. The 
most plausible date for its fabrication would be during the conservative 
reaction under Claudius, though it may have been acentury earlier. The 
Emperor’s proposal (Tac. dn. 11, 15, hereafter quoted in Ch. VIII. $1v.) 
to obtain learned slaves from Etruria, might prompt, in some one of more 
ingenuity than principle, the idea that fabrication of Etruscan learning 
was not exclusively an imperial privilege, and that it might be made 


to teach Jewish equally as heathen ideas. 


Etruscan TEACHING. 

“ Errvuera and Errurtans also 
ealled Tuscans: a skilled man 
among them wrote history. He 
said that the maker of all things, 
God, apportioned twelve thousand 
years on all his creations, and that 
these corresponded to the twelve, 
so-called ofxo:s tribes. 

‘In the First thousand years he 
made the heaven and the earth. 
Tn the Second he made the firma- 
nient, this visible one which he 
called heaven. 

In the Third, the sea and all the 
waters in the earth. 


In the Fourth, those great lights, 
the sun and the moon and the 
stars. 

In the Fifth, all life of winged 
and creeping animals, and four- 
footed beasts in the air and on the 
earth and in the waters, 


OLD TESTAMENT. 

** A thousand years, in thy sight, 
are as yesterday.” — Ps. 90, 4. 
({**One day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years.’ — 2 Pet. 3,s.] 


“*God created the heaven and 
theearth . . . the First day... . 
God made the firmament . . . the 
Second day. ... 


God said, Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered together, 
. .. the eve and morn were the 
Third day. . .. 

God made two great lights, .. . 
the stars also... the Fourth 
Mayra a « 
God created . . . all life of creep- 
ing things, which the waters 
brought forth... and every 
winged fowl... the Fifth day. 
And said, Let the 
forth . . . four-footed beasts and 
creeping things. [This fifth day is 
Srom the Sepiwagint, | 
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counterfeited a connection with it, made their living by 
AsTroLocy and Soorusayinc.® In this direction they 
appear to have had a rivalry with the Egyptians, which 


In the Sixth, man. 


It seems, therefore, that the first 
six thousand years passed before 
the formation of man, and the 
race of men will continue for the 
other six thousand; so that the 
whole time to the consummation 
will be twelve thousand.” — Sui- 


God created man... the Sixth 
day.” — Genesis, 1, 1-27. 

[‘‘ This (Gen. 2, 2) means that, 
in 6,000 years, the Lord God will 
bring all things to a conclusion.” 
— Barnabas, List. 15.] 

“The (duration of the] world is 
divided into twelve parts.’”” —2 
Esdras, 14, 11, Lat. Vers. 


das, Lex. 3, 510, art. Tuppnvia. 


45 “ They shall intensely suffer [unsatisfied desire], who for gain 
Shall basely turn soothsayers, prolonging [this] evil time, 
Who clothing themselves with the thick woolly skins of sheep, 
Pretend to be Hebrews, a race whose interpreters they are not, 
But prating talkers, gain-makers amid [our] sufferings. 
They change their course of life, yet shall they not persuade THE Just, 
Who propitiate the all-illustrious God in their hearts.” 
Sib. Or. 7, 182-138. 

The sheep-skin clothing of false prophets, mentioned also in Matthew, 
7,15, was an imitation of clothing said to have been worn (sce He- 
brews, 11, 57) by the persecuted prophets of earlier days. To change 
their course of life means to heathenize themselves. 

46 Abraham, who it must be remembered was a Chaldiean, ‘* communi- 
cated to them [the Egyptians] arithmetic, and delivered to them the 
science of astronomy ; for before Abraham came into Egypt they were un- 
acquainted with those parts of learning, for that science came from the 
Chaldieans into E¢ypt.’-— Josephus, fiz. 1, 8, 2, Whiston’s trans- 
lation. 

The elder Pliny, 30, 2, !, mentions Moses as, many years after Zoro- 
aster, the originator of one class of macicians. 

Josephus states concerning himself that ‘in the interpretation of 
dreams he was competent to compare what had been ambiguously stated 
by the Divinity, and was not unacquainte dwith the predictions of the 
Sacred Books, being himself a priest and the descendant of priests.’” — 
TV CHES: Bio, 

Among the works attributed to Porphyry, the contemporary of Origen, 
is a life of Pythagoras, In which a Diogenes is quoted as authority for the 
statement, that “ Pythagoras visited the Peyptians and Arabs and the 
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must have lasted till the time of Mare Antonine.*? Their . 
opponents at Lome speak of them in this respect, as in 
others, disparavingly,#® yet the identification of the terms 
Astrologer and Chaidican would indicate that popular 
opinion assigned them a pre-eminence in this direction. 
Degrading, in a moral point of view, as this vocation 


Chaldeans and the Hebrews, from whom also he thoroughly learned the 
interpretation of dreams.”— Porphyrius, De vita Pythayorw, 14, Am- 
sterdam edit. 1707 (appended to Lamblichus’s Life of Pythagoras). 

“Originally the Assyriaus,— that I may rest for authority on the 
earliest, — because of the magnitude of the plains where they dwelt, which 
opened the heavens to their inspection on all sides, observed the transits 
and motions of the stars. Taking note of these and of what [in after ex- 
perience] was signified by each, they transmitted their knowledge. In 
that nation the Chaldeans, so called, not from their profession, but from 
their tribal designation, are thought by long observation of the stars to 
have created a science, through which they ean predict what will happen 
to each one and under what fate he was born. The Egyptians are thought 
to have attained the same art during a lapse of time amounting to in- 
numerable ages." — Cicero, De Divinat. 1 (1), 2. 

47 See Suidas, Lewicon, articles Arnnphis and Julian. The shower 
which relieved the army of Mare Antonine was by some attributed to the 
agency of Julian the Chaldean, and by others to Arnuphis the Egyptian. 

# The poct Juvenal, who lived in the latter half of the first century, 
tells us, ‘* The groves and shrines of the sacred fountain [of Capena] are 
allotted to Jews, whose whole furniture is a basketand some straw. Every 
tree is required to pay its hire torTme prorLte. The Cameene are ejected 
and the grove is a beggar.” — Satire 3, lines 11-16. Elsewhere, after rep- 
resenting the Roman wives as willing to do and believe anything which 
an Egyptian priest may dictate, he adds, that when the priest is gone ‘a 
furtive for trembling] Jewess, who has left her basket and straw, begs in 


“cc 


her seeret [or seerct-loving] ear, ‘ She is an interpretess of the laws of 
the Jews, and a high-priestess of some tree, and a faithful medium of 
communication with the niGuEst Heaven.’ The wife fills her hand more 
sparingly. Fora trifling sum a Jew will sell you any dreams which you 
may mihi Professing himself a soothsayer from Armenia or Commagene, 
he will, after examining the lungs of a newly killed dove, promise you a 
tender lover, or the large inheritance of a childless rich man. fle inspects 
the hearts of chickens, and the entrails of a pap; sometimes also of a 
boy.” — Satire, 6, 52-052. This last remark will not diminish our esti- 
mate of Roman credulity, or of patrician misrepresentation, 
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must have been, it was one which Rome assigned, under 
the name of Aucury or Auspices, to her chief citizens, 
placing them, im this respect, on a par with the refuse of 
Judaism. 
7. If the Jews were, as Josephus claims (see Ch. IV. 
note 6; compare Ch. XIII. notes 27-29), the mechanics 
of the Noniau Empire, this would bring them largely in 
coutact with their heathen neighbors, aud give to those of 
them who were fitted tor it an opportunity of making a 
favorable impression by their skill, industry, and fidelity. 
Any such qualities as command respect would co-operate 
in diffusing their religious views. In fact, Jewish habits of 
industry must have been PARTLY due to Jewish religious 
views, to a sense of responsibility for the right use of time. 
8. A negative advantage which the Jews possessed was, 
that nowhere outside of Judiea had their religion exclusive 
control of state power. It must largely, therefore, have 
escaped the perversions which a union of religious and 
secular authority is sure to entail. The limited extent 
to which religious and secular power were blended in the 
same Jewish hands at Alexandria proved unfavorable to 
religious sincerity. See Ch. V. § vit.and Ch. VIIT. § un. 3. 


CHAPTER III. 
JEWISH INFLUENCE ORIGINATES THE STOICS. 


§ 1. Greck Stotes, 


ALLUSION has already been made to Jewish influence on 
Greek culture, a subject to which we shall return in Ch. 
XIITL§§ viv. A striking evidence of it is the body of Gen- 
tile moralists whom it called into existence ; men among 
the most intelligent of their time in matters of jurispru- 
dence and natural science, and who, in spite of their defects, 
have deserved and received the esteem of subsequent ages. 
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§ 1] INFLUENCE ON THE GREEK STOICS. 4] 


Three centuries or more before the Christian era, Ju- 
daism was already strong enough in Egypt and Syria to 
claim political attention as an important element in soci- 
ety.) The records of its history in Asia Minor at this 
date are scanty, but its strength there, two centuries later? 
implies that it must, on the seaboard at least, have 
commenced about as early and made nearly or quite as 
much progress as in the other two countries. 

Subsequently to its establishment in these countries 
there grew up among heathens in Asia Minor, the islands 
belonging to it, and in Syria, a body of Greek teachers? 
who nominally taught monotheism. Their atfinity to Ju- 


1 In z. c. 332, when Alexandria, the commercial metropolis of Egypt, 
was founded, it was laid off in three sections, of which one was appor- 
tioned to the Jews (Smith, Dict. of Geog.1, 97, col. 1); and when 
Antioch, the capital of Syria, was founded in Bb. c. 300, equal rights of 
citizenship were given (Smith, Dict. of Geog. 1, 143, col. 1) to Jews as 
to heathens. 

2 See, in Ch. IJ. note 32, mention of contributions from Asia Minor to 
the Jewish Temple. 

8 In Asta Minorand its islands were born: at Citiwm in Cyprus, Zeno 
the earlier and Perswus ; at Assos ta Troas, Cleanthes ; at Soli in Cili- 
cia (though his father was a resident of Tarsus), Chrysippus and one 
Athenodorus ; at ZJursus, Zeno the later, one Antipater, two, apparently 
named Athenodorus, and in this city was the residence of Archede- 
mus; in the island of Chios, Aristo; in the island of Dhodvs, Panm- 
tius; in Hicrapolis, of Phryyia, Epictetus ; in Vicomedia, of Lithyuia, 
Arrian. 

In Syrra, Posidonius was born at dpamea, though his residence, in 
mature life, was at Rhodes. One of the two Antipaters was born at Zyre. 
Diogenes, surnamed the Babylonian, was born at Se/ewcia on the Enphra- 
tes, adjacent to Syria on the cast. A later Stoic, named Euphrates, is 
said by one writer to have been born at Tyre, and by auother at Byzan- 
tium. ; 

The Greek population of Syria must have been much less numerous 
than that of Asia Minor. ItsSyrian population, if inclined to monotheism, 
may have united with the Jews, or, if such men beeame Stoies, their 
language may have débarred Romans from acquaintance with their views. 
Chweremon, librarian at Alexandria in the first half of the first century, 
was a Stoic. Where he originated seems unknown. The foreoing list 


comprises all prominent Greek Stoics and some additional ones. 
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daism was such, that a Pharisee could use them to illus- 
trate the views of his sect; a heathen could ridicule them 
as believing ina cirewncised God, and among their Roman 
imitators we find the belief in a King from the East,t while 
their views were so antavonistic to heathen ones as to be 
ealled Paradoxes. Three of these men,® Zeno, Cleanthes, 
aud Chrysippus, emigrated at different times to Athens, 
where the first mentioned taught in a Sfoa or porch. 
This caused advocates of that system in Europe, and after- 
wards in Asia, to be called Stoies, or Disciples of the 
Porch. Other advocates of the system came at still later 
dates to Athens. 

In turning. to the views and phraseology of the Stoics 
they need, as an aid to scrutiny, a2 comparison seriatimn 
with those of the Jews. But, unless on points where a 
common origin might be surmised, the evidence of Stoi- 
cism being an imitation of Judaism, increases in, at least, 
geometrical ratio with each new instance of its having 
borrowed therefrom. 

The Jews believed in one Supreme Being who created 
and controlled the universe. The Stoics professed a like 


£ “At ninetcen years ofage I entered upon citizenship, adhering to the 
sect of Pharisees, which is similar to the one ealled, among Greeks, Stoic.” 
— Josephus, Lijc, $2. ‘* The God of the Stoies is round (as Varro says), 
devoid of head, and circumcised.’’ — De Morte Claudii Ludus, 8; 
Seneca, Opp. Philos, 2,280. This was written about a. p. 54, though 
not by Seneca, who would not have ridiculed lis own sect. 

See also in Note A, footnote 96, the belief of Cicero's brother in a king 
from the East. Ou aspherical God sve Indirect Testimony, Ch. 1. note 17. 

5 Zeno was the earliest who made these views known in Europe, and 
has been commonly regarded as founder of the system. According to 
Smith’s Biog. Dict. (art.leunthes), he died in Bc. 268, but according 
to the same work, 3,151, col. 1, andto Diogenes Laertius (Zev, 8) he 
was active in the one hundred and thirtieth Olympiad, as late, therefore, 
as B. c. 191. Cleanthes was bern, according toSmith’s Lio, Diet. (art. 
Cleanthes) about Be. 300, Chleysippus, according toe the seme work 
(art. Chrysippus), was born in bc. 250, but according to Diogenes Laer- 


tius, (Chrysippis, 7), he died in the one luncdred and forty-third Olyme- 


piad, as late, therefore, as pe. 100, after living seventy-three years. 


vu 


This would place his birth about bec. 212 or B.C, 218, 
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belief, though some of them explained it pantheisti- 
calie-® 

The Jews believed that the heathen deities were 
doomed to perish. So did the Stoies. 

The Jews taught that heathen temples should be 
avoided. ed Stoics also decried temples.3 

The Jews maintained that efforts to represent the Di- 
vine Nature De imaves were absurd? So did the Stoies,! 
differing therein from other heathens. Such Greeks 
and Romans as believed in any gods seem to have attrib- 
uted to them a human form! 


6 “In physics they (the Stoics) inclined to pantheism.” — New 
Am, Cyclopedia, art. Stoics. Compare extracts from Seneca in note 
61 of this chapter. 

7 “ We know that the Stoies, . . . holding to one immortal and inde- 
structible God, think that the others have been born, and will perish.” 
—Lamprias, De Orac. Defict, 19 ; Plutarch’s Works, 7, 654. Sve also 
close of citation in note 18. 

8 “ Blessed among men shall they on earth be. . . who reject all 
temples which they see.” — Sib. Or. 4,2:-27. ‘‘ Men of Athens... 
God dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” — Acts, 17, 22-24. 
Compare Acts, 7, ix, quoted in Ch. Il. note 36. ‘lt is a dogma of 
Zeno NOT TO BUILD temples of the gods, for a temple has little worth and 
is not holy.” — Plutarch, de S/oie. Repugnant. 6, Opp. 10, =80, edit. 
Reiske. ‘* Zeno, founder of the Stoic sect, in his book on Civil Polity, 
says that temples and images SHOULD NOT BE MADE, for that nothing 
artificial was worthy of the gods, [possibly Clement substituted rav Qed», 
of the gods, for rod Geiov, of the divine nature}, and he did not fear to 
write these views in the following words: ‘The building of temples is 
needless, for a temple has little worth, and we should not deem anything 
holy [in the sense of liuble to pollution by acts devoid of immorality. 
Compare George Campbell, Dissertat. 6, Part 4], for that no [mere] work 
of builders and mechanics was of great worth and holy.’’? — Clem. 
Alex. S/rom. 5, 77. 

9 «© No man can make a god like to himself,’’— Wisd. of Sol. 15, 16. 
“We should not think the Divine Nature like to gold or silver or 
stone.” — Acts, 17, 29. 

W “Not from gold, not from silver; from this material no image can 
be devised rese mbling. God.” — Seneca, /):/s’. 31, 1. 

D1 “Concerning the form [of the gods) partly nature admonishes, 
partly reason teaches us; for we all of every nation have naturally no 
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Jews, excepting Sadducees, taught a resurrection. The 
Stoices did the same. 

Jews taught a heavenly city. The Stoics imitated their 
phraseology.18 

The Jews, at least in Asia Minor, taught, though at 
how early a date cannot easily be determined, a future 
conflagration of the world,!* which was to inaugurate a 


other form for the gods than the human one. For what other form ever 
occurs to a man, either awake or asleep. . . . Reason declares the same, 
for since it seems appropriate that the most excellent nature [namely, 
that of the gods], either because it is blessed or because it is perpetual, 
should also be the most beautiful. . .. What figure, what appearance, 
can be more beautiful than the human. ... Nor does reason exist 
save in the human figure. We must confess that THE GODS ARE IN HU- 
MAN ForM.” — Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, 1 (18), 46-48. 

12 Clement of Alexandria mentions the Contlagration ‘fat which 
{time] (the Stoics) affirm that each individual will rise again.” — Stroin. 
5,9. Compare Strom. 5,106. ‘‘Chrysippus, .. . speaking concern- 
ing the renovation of the world, introduces the following: ... ‘It is 
manifest that nothing is impossible [with God ?], and that we, after death, 
will again, after a lapse of time, be placed in the same oxjya [bodily] 
form where we now are,’ ” —Lactant. Div. Inst. 7, 23. Stoies ‘ con- 
fess a re-emnbodiment of . .. souls . . . and that body does not commin- 
gle with body, but that there will be a resurrection.” — Philosophum. 
1,21. See also Josephus, cited in note 4. The non-commingling of 
bodies is perhaps, though not certainly, that which Athenagoras upheld 
(De Resurrect. cc. 6, 7), that if a human body be devoured by a beast the 
particles essential to its resurrection are not amalgamated with, but 
eliminated from, the beast. : 

A fair inference from Acts 24, 15, is that some Jews restricted any 
resurrection to the just. Some must have held (Rev. 20, 14) that the 
wicked existed only until the Renovation. Among Stoics, Cleanthes 
maintained “that all souls endure till the conflagration, but Chry- 
sippus, that those only of the wise [i. e. just].” — Diog. Laert. 
Zeno, 84. Compare Tatian, Orat. 6; also Dan, 12, 2, 

13 +6 The Stoies call heaven, peculiarly, a city.” — Clem. Alex. Strom. 
4,174, Opp. 642. In Greek the term moAw for city, and woXov for heaven, 
differ by but one letter, 

Meese (the Pharisees)... confess... a future judgment and 
CONPLACRATION,”’ — Philosophum. 9, 28, p. 306, edit. Miller. See, 
quoted in Appendix, Note D, the book of Enoch, 1, 6, with which com- 
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new era. The Stoics also taught such a conflagration, 
and that a new era would be inaugurated by it. 

The Jews fixed the resurrection, or the final one, and 
the destruction of heathen deities, at the date of this 
conflagration. So did the Stvics.'® 

Indirect evidence renders probable that some Jews 
identified God and other spiritual natures with fire.’ 


pare the extract from Clement of Alexandria, already given in note 12. 
These views may have been prompted by such passages in the Old Testa- 
ment as the following: ‘* A fire . . . shall consume the earth with her 
increase, and sect on fire the foundations of the mountains.’”’ — Deut, 
32, 2 ‘Our God shall. come... a fire shall devour before him.” 
— Ps. 50,3. Compare Ps. 97,3. ‘*The hills melt and the earth is 
burned at his presence, yea, the world and all that dwell therein.” — 
Nahum. 1,5. ‘My messenger... is like a refiner’s fire.” — Mal 
3,1, 2. ‘*The day cometh that shall burn as an oven.’”’ — Mal. 4, 1. 
Compare Is. 9,19; 1O, 17. 

18 «The Stoies . . . expeet a conflagration and purification of this 
world; some a total, others a partial one.”— Philosophum. 1, 21, pp. 26, 
27. “ The Stoic philosophers are of opinion that the whole wniverse shall 
be transformed (or cast) into fire, as into a seed, and that therefrom (or 
thereby) it will proceed (or be completed) in its adornment as it origi- 
nally was.” — Busebius, Prepurutio, 15, 1s, quoted apparently from 
Numenius. Compare the similar view of Heraclitus in Note K, § tr. 
Empedocles, to whom a like view is attributed, may have travelled in 
Jewish countries. See also Indirect Testimony, last citation on p. 181. 

16 Some Jews seem to have taught two resurrections, one of the just, 
at the beginning of millennium, and another of the unjust, at its close. 
Those who held this twofold view must, as we may infer from their imi- 
tators among carly Christians, have connected the judgment of men and 
of demons, or heathen deities, with the final resurrection. Those who 
held to but one resurrection, connected, doubtless, the judgment with 
that one. The judgment and conflagration were deemed concomitant. 

The views of Stoics will be found in notes 12, 18, and 50. 

1 Certain passages in the Old Testament could be misinterpreted as 
implying that the substance of God was fire, and certain writers or 
teachers in the first or second centnries, whose views of God and angels 
were chiefly borrowed from Jewish representations, treat fire as the sub- 
Stance of the Deity or of his angels, In Deuteronomy, 4, 21, Cod is 
called a consuming fire”; and in Exodus, 3, », ‘‘the angel of the 
Lord” (or in Exodus, 3, ‘, *‘the Lord”) is represented as appearing 
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46 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. ILL 


The Stoies, in speaking of their God, did, as is well 
known, the same.}§ 
Jewish teaching was prominently moral and _ practical. 


“in a flame of fire.” The Writer to the Hebrews, using the 
Hebrew parallelism, speaks of God, 
“Who makes the sprrits his messengers, 


The FLAME OF FIRE his servants.” 
Heb. 1, 7. 


The word for messenger and for age? is identical in the original, and a 
comparison of verses 13, 14, in the same chapter, shows that the second 
line is used as an iteration of the first. The passage Is a quotation, with, 
perhaps, alteration of meaning from Psalin 104, 4 (LXX. 103, 3). The 
author of the Philosophumena says (10,33; p. 355, edit. Miller), ‘I 
confess that the angels are fire.”’ 

Elsewhere in that work, a heading is devoted to the Docete, that 
is, to the class of Gnosticvs who regarded Christ as having only an appar- 
ent, nota real, body. They are represented as stating, concerning the 

» made heaven and earth: “f Moses says that this mvawov dedv, 
fiery God [i. &. this God whose substance is fire], spoke from the bush.” 
Philosophumena, p. 205, elit. Miller. The author of the Clementine 
Homilies, in @ passage the details of which must have heen partly 
imitated trom the Book of Enoch, speaks of the angels (Hom. 8, ix), as 
having, by their fall, lost or diminished their constituent element of 
fire, 7a ex mupds teamévra wen, and treats their children, the giants 
(Hom. 8, .s), as ‘*mongrel in race {eommingted], fire i. e. SPIRIT |, of 
angels and sou of women.” The word for sow? is here its synonyime 
efua, concerning which sce Underworld Mission, pp. 91, 92, (87, 88). 

8 Chrysippus ‘thinks that no one of the gods except Fire is im- 
perishable, but that all [others] have alike been born and will (there- 
fore?] perish. These positions are, to express it in one word, every- 
where alleged by him.” — Plutarch, De Sluice, Repugnant. e. 38; (Opp. 10, 
su). The Stoies had several names tor this sole imperishable, impersonal 
god. One of these names was Jupiter, as will be seen in the following 
extract : “Chrysippus and Cleanthes having, to express it in one word, 
included heaven, earth, air, and sca in the eategory of gods, have left no 
one of these imperishable, or everlasting, except Jnpiter [hy transforma 
jon}, into whom they use up all the others, 6... They say expressly 
hat all che qods have been born aud will perish by fire, being melted, 
according to them, as if of wax or tin.” —- Plutarch, wfdr. S/oic, ec. 31; 
Opn, WO} Aisi 832 On this nse of the ward 
te wided in the course of the present section, + 


The Nabatheaus south of Judea, if we can trust Strabo (Geog. 16, 4, 


Jupiter some counnents will 
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§1.] INFLUENCE ON THE GREEK STOICS. 47 


So was that of the Stoics, which, in this respect, formed a 
marked contrast with such other heathen hterature as 
was not borrowed from themselves.!9 

Jews taught a zpovoa,a providing and superintending 
care on the part of the Deity which nothing in the uni- 
verse escaped? The same idea, expressed by the same 
term, was a favorite with Stoics.* 

The belief in a Moral Ruler of the universe, omnipresent 
and on whom everything depended, caused in the Jewish 
mind questions concerning the origin of evil,?? especially 
of moral evil. If God were not its author, he could not 
be author of all things, nor apparently even their con- 
troller. Yet to deem hin its author was to shock moral 


26, p. 784; or edit. Meineke, p. 1094, lines 10-12), worshipped the sun, 
and would seem therefore to have shared the belief that the essence of 
the Divine Nature was fire. So, as is well known, did the Guebres of 
Persia. The Nabatheans, Guebres, and Stoics were all three in local 
contact with the Jews, but uot with each other. It is more probable, 
therefore, that their belief spread, with or without corruption, from the 
Jews to themselves, than that it spread from one of themselves to nations 
and bodies who hal little connection with its place of origin. 

19 Cicero, in his De O7ici’s, looked to Stoic literature as his store- 
house. The article on Cicero in Smith, Dict. of PBiog. 1, 731, col. 2, 
after enumerating a list of Stoic writers from whom he borrowed, adds : 
“ Notwithstanding the express declaration of Cicero to the contrary, we 
cannot, from internal evidence, avoid the conclusion, that the Greek 
authorities have, in not a few passages, been translated verbatim.” 

20 «« Thy providence (rpévoia), O Father, pilots constantly.” —Wisd. of 
Sol. 14,3. Elsewhere the same writer speaks of the Egyptians when 
darkness covered their land: ‘* These [would-be] eseapers from eternal 
superintending eare (rpévoca) lay shut up under their roofs, chained by 
darkness and shackled by along night.” — Wisdom of Solomon, 17, ». 

"1 One book of Chrysippus was, according to Plutarch (De Sloie. Repug- 
nent. ¢. 89; Opp. 10, 31), entitled mepl mpovolas, ‘Concerning Provi- 
dence.” Cicero (De Nat. Deorum, 1,8 ov te) represents one of his speakers 
as ridieuling the mpsvoa, or Providence of the Stoiecs. Compare, in this 
chapter, note 62, line 8, and conclusion of note 75: also Plutarch, De 
Stoie, Repuqnant. ce. 9, 21, 30, 31 (2), 34, 88 (Opp. LO, 281, 319, 520, oo, 
so (DE SS 345) s and sf. Sore. ee! 2, 14, 36 (Opp. 10,973, sag, 440). 
22 «Shall there be evil upon the city and Jehovah not have done it?” 
Amos, 3, 0, Noyes’s trans. 
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48 JUDAISM AT ROME. [cH. IIL 


sense. The Stoics, in borrowing from the Jews their 
views of God, received also this question.* Other heath- 
ens, who regarded their deities as limited beings capable 
of indifference, or malevolence towards men, or who disbe- 
heved their existence, found in human suttering and sin 
no ground tor such a query. 

The Jews used the term wisdom almost as a technical 
one to denote moral intelligence. The same expression 


23 Exceptional Jews attribute this prompting of moral evil to God, 
others to Satan, others to fallen angels or to a man’s own heart. ‘‘ The 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and he moved David against 
them to say, ‘Go number Israel.’""— 2 Sam, 24,1. ‘Satan stood up 
against Israel and provoked David to number Israel.”— 1 Chron. 21, 1. 

The Wisdom of Sirach tells us: ‘* You should not say that ‘ because 
of the Lord [planning it] I fell away.’ For will you not be doing what he 
hates? You should not say that he misled me. . . . He placed before you 
fire and water. You stretch out your hand to which you wish. ... He 
commanded no one to heathenize and has licensed noone to sin.’ — Sirach, 
15, 11-20. The utterance of James was not over a newly arisen question : 
‘* Let no one, when tempted, say, ‘I am tempted of God.’ For God 
feels no temptation towards wrong, nor does he tempt any one. But the 
temptation of each one consists in his being drawn aside and entrapped 
by his own inclinations.’ — James, 18,145, inthe Appendix, Note Dd, 
will be found a view from the Jewish Book of Enoch, that evil was caused 
by unfaithful angels ; and in foot-note 9 of the same, some other writer’s 
indignant comment upon the supposition. 

24 «OQ Diyine Being, NO acTION takes place without you on earth 

Nor in the divine ethereal heaven, nor on the sea, 

Except what the wicked accomplish by their senselessness. 

You omament what is rude, and unloyely things are lovely to you; 
For thus you have fitted all things into awhole, good things into evil 


ones.” 
Cleanthes, Hymn, lines 15-19. 


Compare Plutarch, Adv. Stoie. quoted in Ch, 1. note 3. 

The accounts transmitted tous concerning Cleanthes as slow of mind, 
do not accord with the diction of this hymn and of extracts in Clement 
of Alexandria. Perhaps some more poetic mind may have embodied into 
it the ideas, and appended to it the name, of Cleanthes, or our accounts 
of him may be incorrect. 

oom The fear of the Lord, that is wrspomt and to depart from evil is 
understanding.” — Job, 28, 2s. “The mouth of the sest bringeth forth 
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gu] INFLUENCE ON THE GREEK STOICS. 49 


became prominent among the Stoics, but not among other 
heathens in the same sense.-° 
In Jewish phraseolozy moral delinquency is not infre- 


wispoM.” — Proverbs, 10,3!. ‘‘Incline thine ear unto wisdom... . 
Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord... . For the Lord giveth 
wisdom.” — Proverbs, 2,2-6. ‘* Wisdom crieth... they... did not 
choose the fear of the Lord. They would none of my counsel ; they de- 
spised ali my reproof.’’— Proverbs, 1, 20-30. ‘Doth not wisdom 
ery... my mouth shall speak truth, and wickedness is an abomination to 
my lips. All the words of my mouth are in righteousness.” — Prov- 
erbs, 8, 1-s. Compare Sirach, 1, 14, quotedin Ch. I]. note 22. In Prov- 
erbs, 8, 22-31, wisdom #s vividly personified as a companion of the Deity. 

% «This, I know, is plain to you, Lucilius, that no one can live hap- 
pily, nor even tolerably, without applying himself to wispom and that 
a happy life is effected by perfect, a tolerable one by even incipient, wis- 
pom.” — Seneca, Lpist. 16, 1. 

“Some have deemed the question proper concerning LIBERAL STUDIES 
whether they wonld make a man good. They do not even promise, nor 
aim at, a knowledge of this.” —Seneca, Lyist. 88, 2. 

Plutarch speaks of the Stoic wise man as transferred, in Stoic opinion, 
“from extreme wickedness to extreme virtue.” —-ddv. Stoic. c. 8 (Opp. 
10, 352). 

Cicero quotes Cleanthes and Chrysippus as maintaining that ‘‘only 
the wise man is king, dictator [uSvapyxos?}, and rich.” — De Fin. 4 (3), 7. 
He also quotes Stoic Paradoxes, of which the fifth reads: ‘‘ Only the 
({morally] wise man is free, and every foolish man isa slave.” — Opp. Philos. 
1, 520; and the sixth, ‘‘Only the [morally] wise man is rich.” — Opp. 
Philos. 1, 533. In arguing for a preceding paradox from a Stoie’s point 
of view, he treats ‘‘the wise man’s mind” as ‘‘surrounded by all the 
Virtues as by walls.” —Opp. Philos. 1, 511. 

Seneca, sometimes at least, uses philosophy, not in its heathen sense, 
but as meaning love of moral wisdom. See Epist. 89, 4,5; 90,1; 95, 
12, 13. Cicero, when quoting or defending Stoic ideas, uses it in the same 
way. Sce his De Ojfic. 2 (2), 5; De Leg. 1 (22), 58. Seneca, in his 
Epist. 89, 7, defines it as a ‘¢ Zeal for Virtue.” 

The grandiloquent definition of wisdom as ‘ the knowledge of things 
divine and human, and of the causes by which these are controlled "— sce 
Plutarch, De Plac. Philos. Book 1, Preface (Opp. 9, 46S); Seneca, 
Epist. 89,4; Cicero, De Ofc. 2 (2),55; and Tuse. Quast. & (26), 57— 
Was probably intended by some of the Stoies for such as could not ap- 
preciate the grandeur of simple moral excellence. 
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50 JUDAISM AT ROME. (CH. 11. 


quently termed lack of wisdom, or of understanding, folly 
or sensclessness.* In our scanty remnants of the Greek 
Stoies we find it desiynated in the same way.*8 

The Jews used the Greek term Locos, commonly mean- 
ing WORD, DISCOURSE, or REASON, in a peculiar sense, to 
designate any utterance of the Divine Will or agency of 
the Deity, though without understanding by it apparently 
anything which could be PERMANENTLY separated, except 
in imagination, from God himself? Among the Stoics 
we find the same or a similar use of this word.%? 

The Jews used the term Law, in the singular, to desig- 
nate the Divive will or enactment. A similar use of it 
prevailed among Stoics, but not, apparently, among other 
heathens.*! 


27 «Foolish men (aovveror) shall not attain her (Wisdom) and sinners 
shall not see her.’ —Sirach, 15,7. ‘‘God loves nothing which does 
not dwell with wisdom.... Wickedness shall not prevail against wis- 
dom.” — Wisdom of Solomon, 7, 23-30; 10, x, 9. ‘*The Lord 
loves those who love her.’ — Sirach, 4, 11; 14, 20. ‘‘ Fools make a 
mock at sin.” — Prov. 14, ». 

% See Iymn of Cleanthes, line 17, quoted in note 24. The fourth Stoic 
paradox quoted by Cicero (Gyp- Philos. 1, 510) reads, Every [morally] 
foolish man is insane.” Compare the fifth paradox, in note 26. 

29 See quotations in Ch. XI. note 59, from the Wisdom of Solomon. 
The way to this bold personilication may have been paved by such earlier 
passages as the following: ‘* By the Locos of God were the heavens set 
fast.” — Ps. 32 (33), 6. God **sent his Locos and healed them.’— Ps. 
106 (107), 20.— In the Sibylline Oracles, 3, 2), God is spoken of, 
“who created all things by his Lozos.” 

3) The following is from the Hymn of Cleanthes: 

‘* All things in nature are moved (literally shudder) by thy impulse, 

Whereby thou guidest that pervading agency (Locos) which through all 

things 

Is intermingled.” Lines 12-14. 

A grammatical difficulty, which catinde seriously affect the sense, is 
treated in the foregoing as it Is by the Latin translator. In line 20, 
after a mention of the deity as having conjoined cood with evil, the 
writer adds, “So that ONn may become moving agency (Locos) of all 
things ever-existing,” or ‘Sof the ever-existing universe,” 

31 ‘The Hymn of Cleanthes speaks of the divine mature (line 2) as 
‘piloting all things by Law,” and again mentions the — 
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Jews held that human enaetments should conform to 
this law. Stoics, as will appear in Ch. VIL. $ rx. taught 
the same. 

In Jewish writings the Deity is figuratively represented 
as a pilot. In the hymn of Cleanthes the same figure 
of speech twice occurs. 

A play upon words, common to Jews and Stoies, is sub- 
joined, since it is not wholly without bearing on the 
question of mental intercourse between the two. 

The same may be said of a similitude, common in Jew- 
ish literature,*t which Stoics applied, apparently in con- 
tempt, to the perishable heathen deities.°° The absence 


**Unfortunates who, constantly desiring the possession of good things, 
Do not regard the all-pervading Law of God, nor hearken to it, 
By obeying which with their understanding, they would have an excellent 
life.” Lines 22 - 24. 
Perhaps d’cpuopor (unfortunates) may in the above have been mentally 
associated with é’cuwpo (utterly foolish). Compare notes 13, 33, and the 
use of mwrari in Sueton. ero, 33, Again in the same production we 
have the statement : 
: ‘¢ There is no greater honor to mortals 
Nor to gods, than perpetually to hymn, with justice, the all-pervading Law.” 
Lines 35, 36, (35, 37). 

In the above passages the Greek word xowév (common), meaning com- 
mon to the whole universe, seems best rendered by ali-pervading. 

82 Wisd. of Sol. 14, 3, quoted in note 20, 

33 "Dera: xdouos dxocuos.’— Sibyl. Orac. 7, 123.‘ coruels koopa.’ 
— Hymn of Cleanthes, line 13, already quoted. Such a play on words 
seems to have been not uncommon aniong at least one class of Jews. See 
AjN\os &dn\os, Sdmos duyos, Pdun piun. — Sibyl. Orac. 3, 362, 361; 4, 
2, 925 8, 165, 168. 

% The phrase melting like wax is applied to the wicked, perishing 
from Gou’s presence, Ps. 68, °, and, in the Septuagint, 57,9. Also to 
the hills, Ps. 97, 5; Micah, 1, 4, and, in the Septuagint, Is. 64, 2; 
Judith, 16, 15. Also to the heart, Ps. 22, it. In the Book of Enoch, 
1, 6, the same simile is applied to what shall occur in the day of judy- 


ment; the Greek words tyxduevor &s xnpos (edit. Laurence, 2, 211, § X.) 


, 


correspond with the Septuagint phrascology, 

® See citation from Plutarch, im note 18. The Greek words there 
used, TAKrovs . . . Gorep Kyplvovs, are merely dillerent forms of those 
occurring in the Greek Old Testament and in the Book of Enoch. 
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of respect towards these beings implied in the similitude 
is even more indicative of Jewish intluence than the si- 
militude itself. 

The Jewish argument apphed to the heathen deities, 
that whatever is born must also perish, seems implied in 
the juxtaposition of the two ideas by the Stoics.™ 

The argument common to Jews and Stuies, that evi- 
dence of design in the universe proved the existence of 
an intellige ont Creator, will be considered in the next 
section. 

The name Jupiter, as one among Stoic appellations for 
the Deity, must not be regarded as implying anything in 
comnion between their aod and the chief deity of their 
heathen cotemporaries. It would be as reasonable to 
confound the Skang-fte of Christian missionaries with 
that of the Chinese.* 

The appellation #ither, applied by them to the Supreme 
Being, was borrowed from Jews. It must not be un- 
derstood in any sense common among heathens, nor yet 
perhaps in the sense to which Christianity has given 
prominence. Heathens used it to express the dignity or 
authority of Jupiter as ruling head over the family of 
gods.3 Jews Hee it in two senses. They designated by 
it the parental attection of the Deity towards his earthly 
children, or towards such of them as worshipped him.? 


3 See the Jewish argument in the Proem to the Sibylline Oracles, 
Fragment II. line 1, of Friedlicb’s edit., or line 39 of Alexandre’s 
quoted in the Appendix, Note A, $11. Part A. The same argument as 
implied by Stoie leaders has already been quoted in note 18. 

37 See Ch. I. note 2. The same reasons which weighed with such men 
as Morrison, Medhurst, Stronach, and others, to call the Supreme Being 
Shang-te, might influence the Stoics in calling him Jupiter. 

% The idea that control is the prominent feature in a father, has been 
retained in Evropean political phrascology. Belgium, in answer to a re- 
quest of Prussia, replied: ‘* Our government is not paternal ; we have 
no power to control free thought or free speech.” Evening Post 
(Weekly), (Ne Y.), April 28, 1875. 

89“ A father of the fatherless 2... is God.” 
Ps. 68, 5. 
* These [thy followers] thou didst test, disciplining them as a father, 
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They also designated by it the relation of the Deity to- 
wards the universe as its orivin, source, or parent? In 
this latter sense the Stoics used it. If any of them ap- 
plied it to the Deity in the former sense, we have at least 
no indubitable record of such use. 

A question — natural if the Stoics originated in Jewish 
influence and equally so if they did not —is, “ Why did 


but the others [the Egyptians] thou didst, as a destroying monarch, 
thoroughly search out with thy condemnation.” — Wisd. of Sol. 11, 
lu (or in the Septuagint, 11, tl). Compare 14, 3, quoted in note 20. 


“As a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lord pitieth THEM THAT FEAR HIM.” 
Ps. 103, 13. 
Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, 
Even as a father the son in whom he delighteth.” 
Prov. 3, 12, Noyes’s trans. 
*¢T have become a father to Tsrael, 
And Ephraim is my first-born,” 
Jeremiah, 31, %, Noyes’s trans. 

Liberalist Jews may have deemed the Deity parentally thoughtful for 
others than his worshippers. Such a view might well be prompted by 
passages in the Old Testament (see Levit. 19, 24, Deut. 10, Is, 19, 
quoted on pages 21, 22), even if precedence were conceded, as in 1 Tim. 
4, 12, to believers. 

#9 In modern phraseology we speak of a man as “ father of a cause,” 
‘father of a denomination,” ‘‘ father of a project,” meaning its origi- 
nator. Idleness is termed the parent of vice; that is its source. 
Sirach (23, 1 and 4) applies to the Deity the term ‘‘ Father of my life,” 
Meaning, apparently, its author. The Jewish term yeverip, Forefather, 
Originator (see Ch. I. note 4), corresponds nearly in meaning with the 
foregoing use of Father. Plato's use of the latter term (see Note K, § 1. 
No. 7) was probably borrowed from the Jews. Compare Seneca’s defini- 
tion of the term ‘‘ Father’ in note 71. 

Philo repeatedly speaks of God as the Father and Maker of the world, 
using the term Futher to mean Originator or Author. See Against 
Caius, ce. 16, 36 (pp. 693, line 18, 726, line 26, Paris edit.) ; On the Cre- 
ation, c. 2 (p. 2, line 2, Paris edit.); On the MWorld, ce. 1, 2 (Bohn’s 
trans. 4, ix2, 182); On [the] Monarchy, Paris edit. 556, line 10; and On 
“lbraham, in Pfeitfer’s edit. 5, 231, line 18. If any one of these works be 
hot Philo’s, then the evidence contained in it is from an additional writer. 
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they originate in Asia Minor and Syria, but not in Feypt ? 
The answer is, that in Alexandria, the chief school of 
Egypt, imagination and taste seem to Lave found more 
favor than simple statements and endeavors at accurate 
reasoning. The saine cause, which, at a later date, pre- 
cluded foothold in that city to the Marcionites, or Gnos- 
ties of Asia Minor! would have rendered it a difficult 
field tor Stoics. 


§u. Loman Stoies, 


Among [Noman Stoics we find additional points of 
union with Judaism. The Jews had, subsequently at 
least to B. c. 63, taueht the coming ct a King, or Messi- 
ah, who, to Europe, would have been a King trom the 
East.* Cicero, writing in B.c. 44 or 45, puts into the 
mouth of his Stoic brother Quintus, as already mentioned, 
an expression of belicf in a KING From THE East.# 

Again cerfain unmistakably Jewish Looks were in cir- 
eulation attributed to SibyHa. Cicero represents his 
brother as defending the claim cf these Looks to fore- 
knowledee.## 

The exclusion of Stoics from public affairs (see Ch. I. 
note 31),and their expulsion trom Lome shortly after the 
capture of Jerusalem,” corroborate their athliation with 


41 See in Ch. XI. § 1. No. 1, the differing characteristics of Marcio- 
nites and Valentinians, the Gnosties of Asia Minor and of Alexandria. 

42 See Ch. VI. $11. No. 1, and Sibylline extract in Appendix, Note A, 
foot-note 96, 

43 Sce Appendix, Note A, foot-note 96. 

44 See in Appendix, Note A, foot-notes 96, 97, and the text prefixed 
to them. 

43 The reien of Vespasian was a coalition between himself, as leader of 
the popular party, and Muvianus, as leader of the moderate patricians. 
The expulsion of Stoies originated with the latter, and took place in the 
year following the capture of Jerusalem. 
fe. Jecause Demetrius the Cynic, and many others, prompted by what 
are called Stoic doctrines and misusing the Pretene? of philosophy, (lis- 
cussed continually and publicly, to such as micht be present, unsuitable 
things, and thus almost distracted some, Mectasts pexsvapren Vrspa- 


sian to expel all such from the city, saying [to thit end] many things 
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Judaism. Their subsequent expulsion, or alleged expul- 
sion, under Loumiutian, adinits more question as to whether 
it were effected by the emperor or, during his absence, by 
the aristocracy.*? 

The Noachic deluge is treated in the Book of Enoch 
and in the Sibylline Oracles as a thing of the past, which 
Noah had foretold, wliilst in both works a contlagration 1s 
represented as yet future. (Quintus Cicero, in the passage 
already referred to, whilst maintaining that some were 
endued with ability to roreKNow “floods # and the con- 


against them out of anger rather than from love of learning, and Vespasian 
inmediately expelled from Rome all the philosophers except Musonius.” 
— Dio Cass. 66, 12, Opp. 4,225, edit. Sturz. The teachings which ‘‘al- 
most distracted some” may have been concerning Rome’s destruction or the 
end of the world, both of which were at that date subjects of popular 
anxiety. Lucananticipated the conflagration with the confidence of a 
Seeond-Adventist. ‘* Whether the corpses [of the slain at Pharsalia] shall 
perish by corruption, or by the funeral pyre, is of no consequence. Nature 
reassumes all things in her placid bosom. . . . If, Ciesar, the fire should 
not burn these [various] peoples now, it will burn them together with the 
earth, it will burn them together with the abysses of the sea. A funeral 
pyre remains for them in common with the world, [a pyre] which shall 
commingle the stars with their bones.” —Pluarsulia, 7, 809= 815. 

The Musonius, excepted above, though firm in a needed proseention 
(Tac. Hist. 4, 10, 40), would, in averting a recourse to arms (Tac. J/is/. 3, 
81), have earned credit with a peace society. 

*© Dio Cassius, who in the preceding note identifies philosophers and 
Stoius, subsequently narrates certain events under Domitian, to which 
his editor has affixed, in the margin, the date of A. p. 95. His narrative 
says : ‘Many others were pur TO DEATIL under this same charge of phi- 
losophy, and all the remaining [philosophers] were AGAIN expelled from 
Rome.” —Dio Cass. 67, 13, (Vol. 4, 27s). In the next paragraph is 
mentioned the condemmation of Christians, or of Judaizing Gentiles. 
These two events, however, aré complicated with a contest between 
Domitian and the aristocracy, to which we must hereafter recur. 

*" The mention of floods in the plural may be owing either to a current 
tradition, among heathens, of a flood called Deaucaliou’s, not Ae detente 
Wentification with Noah's, orto the existence of diffcrent Sibylline frag 
nents, Which mentioned or alluded to the tlood in ways that created a 
belief in more than one. 
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flagration of heaven and earth, which is to take place at 
some future time,” speaks only of the latter event as IN 
THE FUTURE. 

A reasonable inference from the Second Epistle of Pe- 
ter is, that, among Jews, a belief had previously gained 
currency 1n some co-relation between the tlood and con- 
flagration.48 A similar inference concerning Stoics would 
be less certain, yet among Homan Stoies the two events 
are constantly mentioned in juxtaposition, 

There was one Roman Stoic, faithful in the main to his 
sect, who had his own reasons, soon to be given, for es- 
chewing any identification with Judaism. ‘This was Sen- 
eca. Whatever prominence he may have mentally given 
to the conflagration, yet in his writings we tind prece- 
dence, in lenut heer statement, accorded to floods. We 
find them among future equally as among past events. 
And both they and contlazrations are represented as nat- 
ural events periodically occurring.» His mention of con- 


48 “©The THEN EXISTING world, by being flooded with water, was de- 
stroyed, but THE PRESENT heaven and earth are by His command treasured 
up for fire, being reserved toa day of judgment and destraction upon 
men who ignore God.” — 2 Pet. 3, 6, 7. 

49 In note 71, the simile of Hercules alludes only to conflagrations. 

“Unless I falsify, water mects those who dig into the earth, and, as 

often as avarice sends us underneath, or any cause compels us to penetrate 
deeper [than usual], water puts an end to digging. Add to this that im- 
mense lakes are hidden below, and amass of hidden sea, a mass of rivers 
running down through unseen places. On every side therefore there will 
be causes for a deluge, since some waters flow through the earth, others 
flow around it, [both] which, long restrained, will get the upper hand. 
livers will join with rivers, ponds with marshes. At that time the sea 
will fill the sources of all fountains and will set them free with a wider 
mouth... . The earth will dissolve and, while other causes are at rest, 
will find within itself the means of submersion. Thus I should believe 
that all masses will become one. 

‘NEIMHIER WILL THIS DESPRUCTION BE LONG DELAYED. Concord {of 
the earth’s component parts] is already strained and giving way, fentatur 
divelliturque. When once the world shall have relaxed somewhat from 
this requisite diligence fin holding things to their place], immediately 
and from every side, from what is visible and from what is hidden, from 
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flagrations in the plural may be due to a desire of advocat- 
ing natural laws,®! or of differing from Judaism, or to both. 
Seneca was but a youth during the anti-Jewish storm of 


above and from beneath, an irruption of waters will take place. Nothing 
is so violent and without self-restraint, so ungovernable and injurious to 
those who would restrain it, as aviolent mass of water. It will use the 
permitted liberty, and will till what it now divides and flows round. As 
fire originating in different places will quickly make one conflagration, 
the flaines hastening to unite, thus ina moment the overflowing seas will 
co-operate. 

“That license to the waters, however, will not be perpetual. But when 
the destruction of the human race shall have been accomplished and the 
wild beasts also, whose dispositions men had adopted, shall have perished, 
the earth will again absorb the waters. Nature will compel the sea to 
rest, or else to rage within its own bounds. The ocean, thrown back from 
our abodes, will be driven to what is specially its own, and the ancient 


order [of things] will be recalled. Every [species of ] animal will be 
generated anew ; and to the earth MAN WILL BE GIVEN IGNORANT OF 
CRIMES AND BORN UNDER BETTER AUSPICES. But among them also in- 
nocence will only last whilst they are [a] new [set], Wickedness creeps 
in promptly. Virtue is difficult of attainment ; it needs a superintendent 
and guide. Vices are learned even without a teacher.” — Seneca, Nat. 
Quest. 3, 30, 2-7 (Opp. Philos. 5, 367-369). Cp. Nat. Quest. 3,29, 4-8. 

Seneca’s idea, that the ‘‘concord” between different constituent parts 
ef the earth was already giving way, will receive illustration from his 
explanation of earthquakes, in his Nutwral Questions, 6, 10, 2 (Phil- 
osophical Works, 5, 555), namely, that portions of the earth — supports 
apparently of this upper surface — were giving away with age, and that 
the concussion of their fall caused earthquakes. Compare also. his 
moralizing on this subject in Ch. VIII. ina note at the commencement 
of $ vir. The belief of Seneca in an EARLY renovation of the earth may 
have been, and in all probability was, strengthened by that popular an- 
ticipation of such an event, which seems to have been chiefly kindled 
and nourished by Jews. The reappearance of mankind upon the earth 
was but a modified statement of. the “resurrection.” ‘ We, accord- 
ing to His announcement (Is. 65, 17, 66, 22), expect new heavens and a 
new earth in which dwelleth righteousness.” —2 Peter, 3, 13, Com- 
pare Book of Enoch, quoted in Appendix, Note D, $y 

51 The deluge, which, equally as winter or sumer, comes by a law of 
the world.”-— Seneca, Vit. Quest. 3, 29,3 (Opp. Philos. 5, 361), Com- 
pare in note 68 his views on the relation of omens to natural laws. See 
also p. 150 n.; Lnd. Testimony, foot of p. 181; Tatian, Orud. 6. 
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58 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. I. 


A. D. 19, and seems to have needed precautions against be- 
ing subjected to its violence? W hen the patrician party, 
in A. D. 4L, regained power, - was banished, and though 
recalled in A. p. £9, he must have been conscious that the 
patricians deemed him an unreliable, or untrue, member 
of their body, on whom they would be glad to wreak their 
animosity.** Ilis precarious hepa did not, however, 
prevent him frou, maintaining the perishable nature of 
the gods, nor from ridiculing reactionary movements in 
their honor, though it m: Ly have prompted him to accom- 
pany this latter procedure with a fling at Judaism. 
Allusion has alre ay been made to the argument from 
evidence of design in proof that an intelligent Being 
formed the world. Jewish literature furnishes more than 
one appeal to this arguinent.** Stoic teaching again 
resembles or imitates it. Heathen teaching, Seathy slicht 
exception, does not. The exception bears, though in less 
degree than Stoicism, the marks of Jewish influence. 
No terser statement of the argument could well be 


52 See Sencca, Epist. 108, 21, 22, cited in Ch. VIII. § 1. note 9. 

53 Compare in Ch. VY. notes 9 and 10, and the text belonging to 
them. 

5 See in Ch. V. note 9, Sencca’s affirmation of risk consequent on any 
openly manifested disapproval of public games or brutalities, 

5 Seneca, speaking of a wise man condemned to solitude, thinks 
that he would be ‘‘such as Jupiter, when on the dissolution of the 
world and the blending of gods into one chaos, he, during the tempo- 
rary cessation of nature, is content with himself, being given up to his 
own reflections.” — 7pist. 9, 13. 

58 See on pp. 67, 226, 228, citations by Augustine (De Civitate Dei, 
6, 10, 11) from Seneca, slyainst Superstitions. 

57 “He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed the 
eye, shall he not see?” —Ps. 94,9. ‘For the mass of men (/itera/ly, 
all men) are heedless by nature (in, that] they were ignorant of God, and 
unable to know Tub Berne from his visible benefits, neither by study- 
ing his works did they recognize the artist.” —Wisd. of Sol. 13, 1 
‘* Nor yet are they to be pardoned, for if they had so much knowledye 
that they could examine the world, why did they not sooner discover its 
mister?’ —= Wisd. of Sol. 13), 9. «Conipare Rom. 1, 20, 21. 

8 Sce Appendix, Note K, $1. 2-5, $1. 1-9 
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framed than that which Cicero puts into the mouth of 
the Stoic Balbus.°9 


§ mr. General Remaris. 


That any set of men should be pantheists, that is, 
should identify God and the world, or ascribe to the 
world the attributes of an intelligent Being, would be a 
singular feature in human history.“ Yet the Stoics have 
been commonly regarded as doing this, and passages in 
some of their writers bear out the statement. Other 


69 Balbus alludes to a planetarium which had been lately constructed 
by his friend Posidonius, so as to imitate, with each revolution, the motion 
of the sun, moon, and five —then known — planets, and asks: ‘If any 
one should take this sphere to Scythia or Britain, . . . who among the 
Barbarians could doubt that it had been perfected ratione, by INTELLI- 
GENCE? And yet they doubt concerning the world from which all thinzs 
originate, and by which they are made, whether rr be the result of 
chance, or necessity, or of a divine reason and mind, and have a higher 
opinion of Archimedes for imitating, than of Nature for creating, the 
Teyolutions of the sphere.’ — Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 2, (34, 35), 
88. Balbus had already argued, in $18, that the world was endowed 
with wisdom and reason. We shall find inCh. VII. $1. that the dis- 
cussion, of which this forms a part, is, by its author, identified in time 
with the arrival of a monotheistic manuscript in Rome.  Posidonius (or 
Poseidonius) was a Stoie teacher and student of natural science, resident 
at Rhodes, a Syrian by birth, as already mentioned in note 3. 

% The identification of God with the world implies, of course, either 
that the Deity lacks consciousness and intelligence, or that the worll 
possesses both. It seems out of the question for any sane man to holl 
this latter view, to believe that the earth which he digs, the water 
wherein he cooks his meals, and the stone or wood out of which he con- 
structs his home, have either intelligence or consciousness. The word 
God applied to what has neither thought nor feeling seems a senseless 
misnomer. 

61 6’ What is God? The mind of the universe. Whatis God? <All 
which you see, and all which you do not sce.” — Seneca, Nat. Quas'. 
Preface to Book 1, $$, 12. ‘*Do you wish to call him Fate? You 
will not err. . . . Do you wish to call him Providence? You will say 
rightly. ... Do you wish to call him Nature? You are committtz 
no fault. Do you wish to eall him the World ? You will not be de- 
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passages, even in the same writers, conflict with it.62 Not 
improbably their minds fluctuated on the subject. They 
did not share Jewish belief in a revelation which had 
man’s moral improvement for its object, and, without 
this, a hindrance existed to believing in a MoraL ruler of 
the universe. Yet, if the deity were divested of moral 
attributes, a firm faith in his personal, intelligent exist- 
ence was unlikely to endure. In such Stoics as asso- 
ciated much with Jews, the conception of God as a per- 
sonal being may have predominated. The minds of 
others may have alternately retreated from objections to 
deeming him, on the one hand, a personal being, or, on 
the other, a mere force inherent in matter. 

Any belief in a PHYSICAL resurrection was likely to find 
more advocates among Stoics of Asia Minor or Syria than 
in western localities where Jews exercised less influence. 
The Greek word for a resurrection, é:doracts, admits the 


ceived, for he is all which you see.”— Seneca, V7!. Quest. 2, 45, 1, 2. 
Compare in Appendix, Note A, foot-note 32, Virgil's pantheistic imita- 
tion of a monotheistic document. 

62 See, for instance, the detailed statement in Seneca, De Benrficiis, 
Book 4, chapters 5, 6. In his Vetural Questious, 2, 45, 2, he speaks of 
God ‘by whose spirit we live,” and says in his Epistle 65, 21, ‘* All 
things consist of matter AND of God... . But that which makes — 
namely, God —is more powerful and precious than matter, which is sub- 
ject to God.” Plutarch, quotes (De Stote. Repugnant, 39; Opp. 10, 
348) from Chrysippus that Jupiter AND the world are the only gods 
which need no nourishment ; and again on the same page, that ‘ Jupiter 
will increase until he shall destroy all things by absorption into him- 
self.” 

63 Seneca says: “ Wueriien the world be a soul, ona body under 
the guidance of nature, as trees and plants are.” — Vit. Quest. 3, 29, 2; 
Opp. 5, 364. There is a visible dillerence between a living tree or plant 
and a dead one. Persons destitute 6f belief in a personal Deity, through 
whose aid all things live and move and have their being, 


= 


recognize in the 
vitality of a tree or plantsome force uneonsions of its own, existence. 


Its operations are not hap-hagard, and in so far scem intelligent. Yet it 
lacks the chief traits of an inteUigent being. This force, unconscious of 
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its own existences, Was, in teost cases perhaps, what European Stoies meant 
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meaning re-establishment, and could therefore be applied 
to a renovation of the earth and of mankind as taught by 
Seneca. 

Thoughtful Stoics may have fluctuated on several 
points. Seneca at one period of his lie evinced strong 
faith in a future conscious existence.“ At other times 
he speaks doubtfully.© 

A document of which, under the name of Hystaspes, a 
mention will be found in the Appendix, Note A, §1X. renders 
it not improbable that some Stoics taught a judgment. 

On the subject of omens and divination the earlier 
Stoies coincided with heathen,” rather than Jewish views, 
at leastif by Jewish we understand the views of the more 
conscientious. Monotheism does not preclude belief in 


6t «When that day comes which shall separate this mixture of the 
divine and human, I shall leave my body here where I found it... . I 
am detained in an oppressive earthly prison. By these delays of an 
earthly age a prelude is given to that better and longer life... . Weare 
maturing for another birth. .. . We cannot bear heaven until after an 
interval {of preparation ].’’— Seneca, Lpist. 102, 22, 23, 

6 «Death either destroys us or sets us free.”— Seneca, Lpist. 24, 1s. 
“Perhaps if —only the saying of the wise be true, and if some locality 
awaits us—he whom we regard as perished has been sent before us.” — 
Seneca, Zyist. 63, 15. ‘* Death is either our end or a transition.” — 
Seneca, Eyist. 65, 26. 

6 **But whereas the Stoies argued for all such things because Zeno 
hhad scattered certain seeds thereof, as it were, in his commentaries, and 
Cleanthes had slightly developed them, there supervened Chrysippus, a 
man of most acute genius, who explained his whole opinion concerning 
divination in two books, with yet another concerning oracles, and one 
concerning dreams. Following him, his auditor, Diogenes of Babylon, 
issued one book ; Antipater, two ; our Posidonius, five. But Panetius, 
the leader in that sect, the teacher of Posidonius, the disciple of Antip- 
ater, degenerated from [the positions of] the Stoics. Yet even he did 
not dare to deny the ability to divine, but said that he doubted, What 
it was lawful in one thing for m1, a Stoic, to do, in spite of the utter 
disinclination of the Stoies generally, ought not the Stoies to concede 
that we should do in other things? Especially when that, which was 
not clear to Panietius, is clearer than sunlight to the remainder of his 
sect.”"-~— Cicero, De Divinatione, 1, 3. 
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omens. Yet Jewish writings before the Christian era never 
advocate it; a fact well deserving note, especially, at that 
stage of the world. A Being, whose communications had 
been exclusively addressed to man’s moral nature, was not 
one upon whom questions such as were proposed to heath- 
en deities could be obtruded. Perhaps this may explain 
why the argument which Cicero puts into his brother's 
mouth ® must have failed of currency among reverential 
Jews. Yet there was another reason which may have 
reached a larger class. Divination was commonly at- 
tributed to the aid of spirits whom the Jews regarded as 
evil, and with whom they deemed themselves torbidden 
to hold intercourse. 

After Cicero’s time the Stoics, if we can judge from 
Seneca and Epictetus, modified or reversed their views of 
divination. Seneca seemingly ridicules it,® and Epictetus 


87 Cicero ascribes to his brother Quintus the following summary: 
“Tf there are gods, and if they do not make known to men future 
events beforehand, either they do not love men; or they are ignorant of 
the future; or they think it is of no importance to men to know the 
future ; or they do not think that it comports with their dignity to pre- 
indicate the future to men; or not even the gods [though acquainted 
with the future} have means of comunicating future events.” — Cicero, 
De Divinat. 1, (38), 82. As none of these were admissible suppositions, 
Quintus believed in divination. In the course of his answer Cicero re- 
marks: ** They say that there is nothing impossible to divine power. I 
wish that it had made the Stoics wise, so that they should not, with 
superstitious solicitude and unhappiness, believe everything.” Or per- 
haps the translation should read, ‘*So that they should not with anxiety 
and unhappiness believe all things which are superstitious.”— De Divinat. 
2, (41), s6. At a later date this language would, so far as it applied to 
omens and divination, have been deemed by patricians very heretical. 
The pitch which conservative condemnation of Cicero attained in the third 
century will be found in Ch. V. note 64, 

@ «We think : Beeavse clouds have collided, therefore lightnings 
are emitted. They (the Tuscan soothsayers) think that the clouds col- 
lided for the express purpose of emitting lightnings. For when they re- 
fer all things to divine power, ad dein, they are evidently of opinion, 
that the sicmifieance is not because of the ocenrrences, but the occurrences 
tuke place because of their significauce, These things are brought to 
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puts it not a little into the background. Persons who 
differ from established views may in several ways be mis- 
led into unduly retaining popular phraseology. The 
patrician representative of the Stoics betrays this ten. 
dency.’ 


pass by the same intelligence, whether what they signify be the object or 
{merely} the consequence of their occurrence. But how can they have 
significance unless they are sent by divine power a@ deo? Unless birds 
had been put in motion for this express purpose, that they should meet 
us, how could they have occasioned right-hand or left-hand auspices? 
Divine power, [the Tuscan] says, did move them, [I answer]: You treat 
divine nature as if it had too little to do and make it the minister of 
trifles, if it arranges dreams for one and entrails for another. Such 
things take place through divine aid, but the wings of birds are not 
guided by divine power nor are the entrails of animals formed under [the 
blow of ] the axe.’— Seneca, Vat. Quest. 2,32, 2,3. The concluding 
remark may have been based on Cicero’s answer to his brother, De Divi- 
natione, 2, 16 ($$ 36, 37), that an ox could not have lived without a heart, 
nor could the heart have flown away at the moment of sacrifice. Seneca, 
however, had, in opposition to him the patrician party, who, with little 
or no belief themselves in divination, deemed a denial thereof a serious 
political heresy. Owing to this or some other reason, he mitigates his 
denial by stretching natural laws so as to cover the case, andaffirms almost 
immediately afterwards : ‘‘There is no animal which, by its motion and 
meeting with us, does not foretell something.” — Nat. Quest. 2, 32, 6. 

69 Epictetus, Dissertat. 2,7, 6. (Compare, however, Dissertat. 3, 22, 
58). Encheiridion, c. 39, otherwise numbered 32. These will be found in 
Schweighzeuser’s edit. 1, pp. 201, 457 ; 4, pp. 402, 403, ; and in Higginson’s 
translation, pp. 112, 250, 388, 339. 

79 Sometimes the motive is to avoid odium ; sometimes it is hesitation 
in selecting the most appropriate, or defensible, new terms for new views, 
Some have their desire of harmony satisfied, or at least gratified, if per- 
sons of discordant opinions can be brought to express them in the same 
form of words. Others please themselves with believing their own views 
more comprehensive in proportion to the number of incongruous systems 
whose phraseology they can adopt. Benevolent endowments conjoined 
to creeds were a motive unknown to heathens. 

Tt is permissible to call by other names the author of our affairs. 
You may appropriately call him Jupiter... . Stator, who is not Stator 
because . . . aftera vow to him, a flying army of Romans stood fast, but 
because through his good offices all things stand. ... Our [sect] deem him 
father Bacchus and Hereules and Mercury : fuder Bacchus, because he 
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Cynics and Stoics were somewhat identified at Rome 72 
though not perhaps until after the expulsion, already 
mentioned, of Greek culture and Judaism from that. city. 
A Cynic was, apparently, a morose or dogved Stoic, or 
one who prided himself on disregarding the comforts of 
life’? In fact’any Stoics remote from Judaism and with- 
out, or with faint, belief in a moral ruler of the universe, 
or in a future life, must have been exposed to the risk of 
becoming grumblers. Their superior attention to moral 
questions would make them dissatisfied with the world 
around them, while there was nothing in their system 
which could counteract this dissatisfaction or make them 
cheerful, hopeful, and happy. The half-formed opinions 
and personal defects of this class must not, however, 
blind us to the earnest convictions and philanthropic zeal 
of truer Stoics. The importance which they attached to 
correct views of God can nowhere be found in heathen 
writers,” 

The affiliation of Stoics with Jews implies, that the 


is parent of all things; ... Hercules, because his strength is insuperable 
and [because !] when he shall be wearied with labors performed, he will 
WITHDRAW INTO THE FIRE; Mercury, because reasoning and calculation 
and order and knowledge belong to him... . If you call him Nature, 
Fate, Fortune, all are names of the same God using his power variously.” 
— Seneca, De Lencjic. 4,7, 8, Opp. 2, 473-475. The Hymn of Clean- 
thes in its first line addresses the deity as having many names, yet its 
author may have had in mind appellations very different from those of 
Seneca and not accommodated to heathen prejudices. 

7 See an instance in note 45. Epictetus identities himself with the 
Stoies in his Dissertat. 2, 19, 2%, 21; 3, 7, 17 (pp. 160, 211, Higgin- 
son’s trans.) ;, and with the Cynies, Dissertat. 3, 22, 1-95 (pp. 243 - 258, 
Higginson’s trans. ). 

73 Seneca treats the Stoics as having control over, and the Cynies as 
having divested themselves of, their natural tendencies, Licet . . . homi- 
nis naturam eum Stoicis vliere cuir Cyricts exeedere, Seneea, De Brevi- 
tefe Vite, 15,5; Opp. Phos wilt, LL, ded, 

7 Cicero, at the conclusion of his Pe Nahira Deormin (3,91), represents 
the Stoie Balbus, after listening to Cotte’s raillery, as exclaiming that 
they must discuss if acun, that it was pro «ris ef Juels for the most pre- 
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mass of them, at least after party lines had been drawn, 
were not in political sympathy with patricians. Exeep- 
tions to this exist, as in the case of Helvidius DPriscus 
and Mare Antonine. Politics in the former, probably, 
overlaid philosophy.° The Jatter, though well-inten- 
tioned, was so extravagantly fond of approbation as to 
become an easy tool of the aristocracy. A dignity or 
fortitude of character, attributed to Stoicism, nity, e@s- 
pecially at an early day, have drawn towards it some of 
the Itoman aristocracy in ignorance, or in disregard of its 
alliance with Judaism, 

In Hadrian’s time Christianity had gained an influence 
in the heathen world which certainly equalled, and ap- 
parently much exceeded, that of Judaism. At this junc- 
ture, an embittered war‘? severed the hold of the latter 
upon heathens, and lett ppbiguanity to carry on the 
work which Judaism had begun. The eeneration which 
witnessed this crisis witnessed also the last days of 
Stoicism. Some already in its ranks retained their alle- 
giance.7 But no one born during or after the Jewish 


% This Helvidius was, as nearly as possible, the personification of 
ultra-senatorial ideas. An emperor of the popular party was hateful to 
him (compare Ch. X. foot-note 37), but one who belonged to and 
favored his class received honor at his hands. After the death of Nero, 
the aristocracy called in Galha, whose journey to the city, accord- 
ing to Tacitus (Ast. 1, () was bloody, and one of whose first acts was to 
murder several thousand unarmed soldiers (Tacitus, 7Zisé. 1, 6, 37) on 
the day of his entry. When Galba, not long afterwards, was killed, 
Helvidius Priseus asked for his body. (Plutarch, Gadlba, 28.) What 
little we know of Helvidius renders it less probable that this request 
was prompted by disinterested humanity than by party sympathy. 

The reader may take interest in comparing his action with the follow- 
ing from two non-conservatives: ‘On the killing of Galba, some one 
remarked to [Musonius] Rufus, ‘Now the world is governed by Provi- 
dence.’ His reply was, ‘Did T ever casually argue from Gallia that the 
world was governed by Providence?’ — Epictetus, 3, 15, 4. In 
Higginson’s translation it stands at the close of Ch. 17. This Musonius 
is the Stoic mentioned in note 45, 

i" See Ch. X. S$ vi. and Ch. XT. 

7 Arrian was thirty years old when the war broke out, and Mare 


Antonine, though but a boy, had made profession of Stuicism. 
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war under Hadrian is known to history as a Stoic. Had 
the sect been exclusively of heathen origin this would be 
unaccountable. If it orivinated in monotheistic intluence 
one explanation, and only one, seems tenable. <A class 
“e heathens who admired, or were attracted towards, the 

eachings of Judaism, had, by some of its customs, or by 
orem of race, been kept outside of its ranks. Mono- 
theism, and a God interested in man’s moral education, 
were now taught without these customs and without 
barrier of race. Thenceforward this class became 
Christians. 


CHAPTER TY. 
JEWISH DIVISION INTO WEEKS. 


§1. Adopted by Heathens. 


THE preceding chapter gave details of Jewish influence 
on a body of thoughtful moralists. The present one im- 
plies equal or stronger influence on the popular mind. 
The Jews divided time into weeks, a division unknown 
to Greeks and Romans before contact with them Its 
universal adoption by soci iety, While the government and 
ruling classes were hostile to Judaism, cannot be ac- 
counted for by its convenience, 2 nor in any. way, save by 
assumung a Jewish influence on the generality of heath- 
ens so powerful as to overbear covernmental “and patri- 
cian opposition. 

ES ER RE Se See 

1 Sce Smith, Dict. of «tntig. pp. 222-233, on the Greek and Roman 
Calendar. <Any division into weeks is there ignored. 

2 Seven days constitute the nearest approximation to one quarter of a 


lunar month. The number is not an exact divisor cither of a month or 
year, and it admits no subdivision, In Christin communities time is 
much less calculated fur sceular purposes by weeks than by months and 


days. 
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Already, thirty or forty years before the Christian era, 
Horace represents a friend as, jocosely or seriously, de- 
elining attention to business on the thirtieth sabbath, 
with the remark, “I AM ONE OF THE MANY.” 8 

About the Christian era a heathen teacher in Rhodes, 
mentioned -by Suetonius, taught on every seventh day, 
which implies that the division into weeks was already 
recognized, to at least a moderate extent, by the com- 
munity around hit. 

Near the middle of the first century, Seneca, after 
speaking of the sabbath, represents Jewish usages as 
having pervaded all nations, the conquered as he wing 
given “law to the conquerors, —a noteworthy testimony 
from one who had no sympathy with the usages. In 
another passage he condemns the custom of lighting 
candles or lamps on the sabbath.® 

At the close of the first century Josephus appeals to 
heathen cognizance of the extent to which observance 
of the seventh day and of other Jewish customs had 
spread. Whatever may have been the character of 


3 See fuller quotation in Ch. VII. note 49. 

* “Diogenes, the grammarian, who used to hold public disquisitions 
at Rhodes every sabbath-day, once refused him [Tiberius] admittance 
upon his coming to hear him out of course, and sent him a message by 
a servant, postponing his admission until the next seventh day.” — 
Suetonius, Titcrins, 32, Bohn’s trans. 

5 Seneca, Against Superstitions (quoted by Augustine, De Civitate Dei, 
6, 11); also Epistle 95,47. See both passages quoted more fully in Ch. 
VIII. note 132 

§ Tas not marked imitation of our practical monotheism [in the 
sense of monotheistic practices] found place in far-off multitudes ? 
There is no city whatever of the Greeks nor a barbarian one, there is not 
one nation, where the custom has not spread of [observing] the seventh 
day, on which we rest. Also our’ fasts, our burning of lamps and many 
of our prohibited meats, are borne in mind. They rry also to imitate 
eur mutual good-will, our alins-giving of our goods, our industry in 
MECHANICAL ATs, and our endurance in suflering for our laws.” — Jo- 
sephus, yainst pion, 2, 3) (a1. 40). Compare Juvenal, cited in Ch, 
X. note 118. On the use of “practical monotheism” to designate or 
include ceremonial observances, see in the Appendix, under Note b, 
$1, the last paragraph of sub-section 4, 
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Josephus, his appeal would have been inexplicable, unless 
the division into weeks had already been widely adopted 
by heathens. 


§u. Numbering and Nomenclature of the Days. 


A distinct question from the division into weeks is 
that of nomenclature for the individual days. The Jews 
used none? They designated the first and last days of 
the week as the “ First” day, the “Seventh” day. How 
they designated the intermediate ones is less evident,— 
perhaps by numbering forward or backward from the 
seventh. In the beginning of the third century, a cus- 
tom had become general among heathens of naming the 
seven days after the sun, moon, and five then known 
planets’ Fifty years earlier Justin Martyr, a Gentile 
Christian, subsequently to the Jewish rebellion under 
Jladrian, in a work addressed to heathens, speaks of 
Suuday and Saturday, but ignores or avoids any name 
for Friday.2 Tertullian also, in works addressed to 


7 Their term sabbath for the seventh day is scarcely an exception. 

* “The connecting of the days with the seven stars called plancts 
(the sun, moon, and five then known plancts] originated with the 
Fiyptiuns, and exists among all men, having, as we may say, com- 
meneed not very long ago. The ancient Grecks, as I think, knew 
nething of it. But sinee it is now a fixed eustom both among other 
yeople and among the Romans themselves, and is to these latter in 
vue sense a NATIONAL custom, I wish to discourse a little concern- 
wig it.” — Dio Cass. 37, 18; Vol. 1,302. Dio treats this subject in 
counvetion with the Jewish matters in the time of Pompey, B. c. 63. It 


was, therefore, in his mind, associated with the Jews. By Egyptians, he 
most have meant merely residents of Egypt, — Greek residents, no 


4 , since the names of the planets are borrowed from those of Greek, 
Revptian, deities. 
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? “Onthe day CALLED fof the Sun’ all. . . come together. . .. On 
the toy of the San we all come together since it is the ‘First day’ on 
h God, atter dispelling darkness and chaos, formed the world, and on 
iy dosus Christ our Saviour rose from the dead. For they eru- 
on THE PAV RErORE THE DAY OF SatuRN ; and on the diay 
thealaw of Saturn, that is, on the dayiof the sun, . . . He taught 
“things.” —Justin Martyr, pol. 1, 67. 
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heathens, uses the terms day of the Sun and day of 
Saturn! The surmise would be plausible, that during 
the wide-spread anti-Jewish feeling in aud after the latter 
years of Hadrian, an effort had been made to identity 
the weekly division of time with heathenism, or at least 
to relieve it somewhat from Jewish associations, by a 
nomenclature borrowed from planets named atter heathen 

deities. Theadoption of this nomenclature at Rome 
by the ruling citss doubtless —as a NATIONAL CUSTOM, 
notwithstanding its origin among Greeks, strongly ta- 
vors tlie above surmise. 

In Asia the rebellion under Hadrian did not, to the 
same extent as in Europe, abolish respect for Jewish 
institutions. In North Africathe remains of this respect, 
even when vehemently shaken off by some Christians, 
are visible among heatiens.!t 

Were we to stop here, the nomenclature of days would 
seem to have originated exclusively amone heathens, but 
the name of Saturn was connected with the seventh a: Lv 
at least one hundred and titty or two hundred years be- 
fore the rebellion under Hadrian. Tibullus, a cotempo- 
rary of Virgil, uses the phrase day of Saturn,” and the 
prominence given to Saturn jn the Ery thriean verses, 
B. Giilb, renders probable that already at that date the 
name of this planet was connected with the seventh day.}% 


1 Tertul. Apol. c. 16, and Ad Net. 1, 13. 

N Tertullian speaks of persons, heathens doubtless, who ‘‘ devote the 
Day of Saturn to ease and eating ; living outside of Jewish custom, which 
they ignore.” — Apol. c. 16. Elsewhere (dd Nat. 1, 15) he mentions 
heathens who mare the same use of Sunday. 

12 Tibullus, £/eg. 1, 3, 18. 

13 On the above supposition the writer of the Erythreean verses would 
have had a motive for inventing the idea that Saturn was the first king 
of Italy, namely, that its inhal hitants, for whom he was writing, might, 
as advocates of Ancient Custom, give special attention to the day of 
their first king. Compare Appendix, Note A, foot-note 49. Were ther 
evidence that Saturn had been regarded cartier than pb. c. 76 as the frst 
king of Italy, then it would on the other hand become a fair question 
whether the Erythrean writer had not invented the term Diy ef Sucurn, 
since our first mention of it comes from [taly. 
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Possibly some Jew, or school of Jews, may, at a yet 
earlier date, have a ee to create reverence among 
Heathens for the sabbath by associating it with that 
planet, which moved according to the Alexandrine system) 
in the HIGHEST or SEVENTH heavy en; the heaven, ac cording 
at least to some Alexandrine Jews, i in which ‘dwelt the 
Supreme Being. 
In a Jew ish mind, the first day of the week could read- 
ily be associated with the sun by the statement, Genesis, 
1, 3, “ God said, Let there be light, and there was light.” 


§m. Lords Day. 


The substitution by some Christians, about A.D. 52 or 
53, of the first for the seventh day as one of religious 
gathering, will be considered in Ch. VIII. $v. 

Christians may in the first century have called the first 
day of the week the Lorp’s Day; but the earliest certain 
evidence of such use is in the latter part of the second 
century.5 Jewish habits of merely numbering the days 
retained, until at least the fourth century, such promi- 
nence as to be recognized in imperial edicts.! 


14 Tacitus, after mentioning one reason why Jews rested on the sev- 
enth day, adds: ‘‘ Others [allege] that honor to have been intended for 
Saturn . . . because among the seven stars [sun, moon, and five planets] 
by which mortals are governed, the star of Saturn moves in the highest 
orbit.” — Tacitus, Hisf. 5, 4. 

15 See Dionysius of Corinth (quoted by Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. 4,23), and 
yet later, Tertullian, De Milol. c. 143 De Corona Mil. ec. 33 De Orat. ec. 18. 

Luke and Paul retain (Acts, 20,7; 1 Cor. 16, 2) the Jewish phrascology. 
The Apocalypse (1, 1") in all probability uses xvpiaxy, Day of the Lord, 
for the day of his second coming, The same use by Melito (Euseb. Eve. 
Hist. €, 2) is also probable. Compare Ch. IX. note 20, In the middle 
of the second century a Christian epithet for the first day of the week, at 
least among semi-Jewish Christians, was “the Eighth day.” See Epistle 
of Barnabas, ec. 15; Justin Martyr, Dia/. ec. 24, 41. 

6 Suicer in his Tiesrurus Leclesitsticus, 2, 183, col. 2 (2d. edit.), 
under the article aupeaxy, quotes the statement of Nicephorus (Book 7, 46), 
“The day which Jews eall d ‘the firs? and which Greeks [heathens 7] 
affixed to the sun, he [Constantine] Namen {legalby ?] the Lord’s day.” 
Compare other quotutions on the same page, 
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CHAPTER V. 
AFFILIATED QUESTIONS. 


$1 Public Games. 


Iv times of political and theological strife questions 
not necessarily connected with either are apt to pes 
involved and occupy prominent places. Some such, 
the conflict at Rome, are important enough to claim he 
tinct headings. 

First on the list stand the public games, which effected 
more than any other institution towards demoralizing and 
brutalizing the Roman mind. The senatorial faction at 
Rome identified itself with these brutalities. Whenever, 
during the period discussed in these pages, aristocracy 
and heathenism were dominant, the games became out- 
rages on humanity. When the popular and monotheistic 
party had ascendency, the taking of life in them was 
usually prohibited, even if the games were not abolished. 
Aristocratic leanings in this respect can be explained 
partly by the pretext which it atforded individuals for 
filling their pockets at expense of the provinces, and 
partly by a fear of Judaism and a consequent desire to 
oppose all its teachings. Judaism repudiated barbarous 
amusements! Opposition to Judaism made the patri- 
cian party advocate ther. There is no reason why the 
patrician, rather than the popular, party should have up- 
held brutality in the games, save the different relation in 
which it stood to monotheism. 

Although party lines on this subject may not have been 
stringently drawn before the time of Augustus, vet their 
respective leanings can be discerned earlier. When the 
patrician plunderer Flaccus was succeeded, in B.C. G1, as 
governor over a part of Asia Minor by Quintus Cicero, a 
member of the RPS partys public games were at once 


1 See nem dus, «lntiq. 15, 8, 1, quoted in Ch. IT. note 26. 
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12 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. v. 


abolished.2 Julius Cwsar, the popular leader, was not 
overly tender of human life, but it deserves note perhaps 
that he ordinarily manifested but little interest in these 
games 

During the reign of Augustus rival influences con- 
flicted violently in the community. Monotheism, moral 
reform, and popular rights were gradually gaining strencth. 
Patrician privileges and ancient usages, by a resort to 
fraud and violence, obtained, in B. C. 17, exclusive control 
of the Senate. Augustus, for no small portion of his 
reign, became an instrument of reactionaries, and therefore 
public games were in vogue* If the date of his differ- 


2 Cicero writes to his brother Quintus : ‘‘ How great a benefit have 
you conferred by freeing Asia, in spite of our intense grudge, from the 
unjust and onerous dilitian tribute [for public games], since if one of 
the nobility openly complains that by your edict, ‘No MONEY SHALL 
BE APPROPRIATED TO GAMES,’ you have deprived him of two hundred 
thousand sesterces, what an amount would be paid if, as had become 
customary, exactions should be made in the name of all who exhibit 
games at Rome!” — Cicero, Epist. ad Fratrem, 1,1; Vol. 3, 541. 

Cicero in his Zs seems to fluctuate between forbidding personal con- 
flicts in the public games (Ve Leg. 2,°) and forbidding only such (De 
Leg. 2,15) as imperilled life. Ilis views on this point may have been 
among the heresies for which, at a later date, the heathen party wished 
to burn his writings. 

3 Cesar conformed to custom by exhibiting games (Sueton. Cesar, 
ce. 39) in which, on the occasion, at least, of his triumph, life must have 
been imperilled if not lost. He himsclf usually took so little interest in 
them as to attend to ordinary business during their performance (Sue- 
ton. August. c. 45), incurring no little blame thereby. Yet his triumphal 
games yied with patricianism in expense and, if the aceount by Dio 
Cassius (43, 23, 24) be correct, in murderousness. If so, it is to be 
hoped that the censure, said to have been bestowed on him, may have 
come from enlightened men of his own party, and may have aided in pre- 
venting a repetition of such folly and barbarity. The real, or sham, 
battle on that oevasion was performed on each side by five hundred foot, 
twenty elephants, and thirty horse, Sueton. Cees, e. 89. 

4 Tyothe number, variety, and maunitieenee of his public spectacles 
he surpassed all former example.  Fotr-and-twenty times, he says, he 
treated the people with gunes upon his own account, and three-and- 
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ent ordinances concerning them could be determined,’ a 


twenty times for such magistrates as were either absent or not able to 
afford the expense. The performances took place sometimes in the differ- 
ent streets of the city, and upon several stages, by players in all lan- 
guages. The same he did not only in the forum and amphitheatre, but 
in the circus likewise, and in the septa; and sometimes he exhibited 
only the hunting of wild beasts. He entertained the people with 
wrestlers in the Campus Martius, where wooden seats were erected for the 
purpose ; and also with a naval fight, for which he excavated the ground 
near the Tiber, where there is now the grove of the Crsars. During 
these two entertainments he stationed guards in the city lest, by robbers 
taking advantage of the small number of people left at home, it might 
be exposed to depredations. In the circus he exhibited chariot and foot 
Taces, and combats with wild beasts, in which the performers were often 
youths of the highest rank. His favorite spectacle was the Trojan game, 
acted by a select number of boys, in parties differing in age and station ; 
thinking that it was a practice both excellent in itself, and saNcrioNeD 
BY ANCIENT USAGE, that the spirit of the young nobles should be dis- 
played in such exercises. Caius Nonius Asprenus, who was lamed by a 
fallin this diversion, he presented with a gold collar, and allowed him 
and his posterity to bear the surname of Torquati. But soon afterwards 
he gave up the exhibition of this game, in consequence of a severe anid 
bitter speech made in the Senate by Asinins Pollio, the orator, in which 
he complained bitterly of the misfortune of Eserninus, his grandson, who 
likewise broke his leg in the same diversion.” —Sueton. sluqust. c. 43, 
Bohn’s trans. ‘‘ He took particular pleasure in witnessing pugilistic con- 
tests, especially those of the Latins, not only between combatants who 
had been trained scientifically, whom he used often to match with the 
Greek champions, but even between mobs of the lower classes fighting 
in the streets, and tilting at random without any knowledge of the art. 
In short, he honored with his patronage all sorts of people who con- 
tributed in any way to the success of the public entertainments. He not 
only maintained, but enlarged, the privileges of the wrestlers.” — Sue- 
ton. August. c. 45, Boln’s trans. <Asinius Pollio, mentioned in the first of 
the foregoing extracts, was the host of Herod’s two sons (Josephus, L277. 
15, 10, 1), aud the person to whom Virgil addressed his partly Messianic 
eclogue. Tlis relations to the anti-scnatorial party were such, that he 
refused to accompany Augustus in the war against Antony. Tle founded 
the earliest public library at Rome, and believed, apparently, in a enlture 
different from that of publie games. The accident to his grandson was 
the occasion, more probably than the motive, for his utterance. 

5 «He prohibited combats of gladiators where. no quarter was given. 
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more reliable opinion micht be formed as to whether the 
humaner ones were occasioned by intluence of his step- 
son Tiberius, which weighed mue ‘h with him during his 
later years, or whether public opinion, aiding his better 
impulses, had elicited them. 

Tiberius believed in human rights and human improve- 
ment, not in patrician privileges. From him brutalizing 
amusements found no favor.® 


He deprived the magistrates of the power of correcting the stage-players, 
which by an ancient law was allowed them at all times and in all places ; 
restricting their jurisdiction entirely to the time of performance and mis- 
demeanors in the theatres. He would, however, admit of no abatement, 
and exacted with the utmost rigor the greatest exertions of the wrestlers 
and gladiators in their several encounters.” — Sueton. duyust. ce. 45, 
Bohn’s trans. 

5 Touching theatrical performances in A. D. 14, when Tiberius had just 
come to the throue, Tacitus says: ‘‘Augustus... had no distaste for 
such pursuits, and deemed it courteous (or perhaps deemed it ‘a Roman's 
duty’ civile) to mingle in pleasures of the common people. The habits 
of Tiberius followed a different path; but be did not, as yet, dare to turn 
towards more earnest pursuits a people who had been indulged during 
so many years.” — Tacitus, -n. 1, 54 In the year a. p. 15 ‘‘ certain 
knights being desirous of fighting a duel in the combats which Drusus 
gave in behaif of himself and Germanicus, (Tiberius) did not witness 
the fight, and when one was killed, he forbade the other any further fight- 
ing with weapons.” — Dio Cass. 57, 14. ‘‘Drusus presided in the 
gladiatorial contests which he gavein his own name and and in that of 
his brother Germanicus, manifesting too much satisfaction in bloody 
fichts, though between persons of the lower classes, for which... his 
father [Tiberius] is said to have reproved him. Why [Tiberius] himself 
abstained from the show is variously interpreted ;... some attributed it 
to distaste for pleasure, frisfitd a tngenii, and fear of comparison, because 
Angustus liked to associate in such places.” — Tacitus, {n. 1, 76. No 
other instance of such a tendency in Drusus is mentioned by any one. 
In the year A. p. 27 ‘‘a certain Atilius, of the freedman class, having 
begun an amphitheatre at Fidenw, wherein to exhibit a gladiatorial show, 

.. . those who were greedy of such things flocked thither,» because 
debarred from [such] amusements [at Rome] under the reign of Tiberius.” 
— Tacitus, f2.4, 02. Tiberius “haying, given his opinion that per- 
mission should be granted the Trebians for transferring, towards the con- 
struction of aroad, money which had been left by will for a new theatre, 
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Caligula, though his father and subsequently his mother 
had been leaders of the patrician party, and though he 
may for a time have hoped to live in peace with it, did 
not share its views. His education by Tiberius had ren- 
dered brutal amusements repugnant to him, and when 
an occasion called for it he uttered this repugnance in 
unmistakable terms.? 

With the accession of Claudius, patricianism obtained 
complete control. Murder in the public games became 
a daily amusement ;* and Seneca, who expressed him- 
self strongly on the subject,®? was banished. He may, in 


could not obtain the permission. The yote happened to be taken hy a 
division. He went to the side of the minority, and no one followed 
him.” — Sueton. Tiber. c. 31. 

7 When five men were killed in the public games, Caligula, ‘tin a pub- 
lished edict, deplored the slaughter, and execrated those who had en- 
dured to look at it.” —Sueton. Calig. ec. 30. 

8 Claudius ‘‘instituted constantly single fights; for he took such 
pleasure in them as to havea fault in this direction. Very few beasts 
were destroyed, but many men, some being killed in fighting against 
each other, and some by wild beasts. He hada terrible dislike for the 
slaves and freedmen, who under Tiberius and Caligula had plotted 
against their masters, as also for sueh as had carelessly calumniated, or 
had borne false witness against any. He punished most of them in the 
above manner, and others in some dilferent way. He also delivered 
many to their masters for punishment. The number of those who died 
in public was so great, that the statue of Augustus, there located, was 
moved elsewhere, that it might neither be regarded as constantly in the 
sight of murder nor [have to] be constantly veiled.” — Dio Cass. 
60Q, 13. 

The last sentence isa fair illustration of heathen views. Even a mur- 
derer who fled to a shrine could not, without insult to the god, be either 
punished there or removed, but a covering to his eyes prevented his 
knowledge of what was transpiring. 

Claudius ‘‘took chief pleasure in witnessing those who were cut down 
at the middle of the performance, about dinner-time ; although he had 
a lion killed which had been taught (2) to mar human beings, and 
Which, on that account, was a special favorite with the multitude, — on 
the: ground that it was not fitting for Romans to look upon such a spee- 
tacle.” — Dio Cass. 60, | 
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other respects than as regarded his views of such amuse- 
ment, have been deemed an unfaithful patrician,’ 

Single combats were, in the beginning of this reign, a 
favorite method of murdering slaves who had w illinely, 
or by compulsion, testitied against their masters. The 
aristocracy had, during their revolt under Tiberius, com- 
mitted many murda: and had, during Calicula’s time, 
planned, if not perpetrated, others. “Whoever broucht 
action against them could take the evidence of their 
slaves by torture. The Roman law subjected these un- 
fortunates to torture for the purpose of eliciting truth; 


our public exhibitions ; for at such times vices, because mingled with 
amusement, creep in readily. . . . By chance, I happened into the mid- 
day exhibition, expecting plays and witticisms, and some relaxation 
wherewith men might rest from the sight of human gore. On the con- 
trary, the previous fighting was merciful [in comparison] Now, trifles 
laid aside, we have the merest homicides. The men have no protection ; 
their whole bodies are exposed ; no blow is in vain. Most persons pre- 
fer this to the ordinary, or extraordinary, matches, ordinarits paribus ct 
postulatitiis. . . . The end of the fighters is death. Sword and fire are 
used [to drive combatants on]. These things continue till the arena be 
empty. But some one [you say] has committed robbery. What then? 
He has deserved to be hung. He has [you say] killed a man. The 
murderer deserves this suffering. But what have you deserved, miser- 
able man, that you should [have to] look on? Kill, strike, burn [him]. 
Why is he so timid to rush against the sword? Why so void of au- 
davity to kill?) Why so unwilling to die? By blows they are driven 
against wounds, that they may receive mutual [sword] cuts in their 
naked aud opposed bodies. The Exuirrrron is intermitted. In the 
mean time, men are exeeuted lest nothing should be going on... . 
What do you believe that the result will be to the morals against which 
a publie attack is [thus] made? You must [if present] imitate or hate 
(what is going on] Either is to be avoided; that you may neither be 
rendered like to evil men because of their number, nor an enemy to the 
many because they are unlike you. Reeede into yourself as much as 
yorean, Associate with those who will improve you. Admit [to your 
hom you can improve,”’—Seneca, “yist, 7,2-7. The 
exposure te wild beasts, Seneca says CZpist. 7, 3) took place in the 
for Hook, 


The assigned cause for Sencca’s banishinent (Dio Cass. 60, s) is not 
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and now the masters, having obtained ascendency, forced 
such as had told the truth to murder each other in sight, 
and for the gratification, of those avainst whom, or avainst 
whose interests, they had testitied. Had the spectators 
been fiends, the congruity between them and the spec- 
tacle would have been perfect. 

In the year 44 the sieve and capture of a town was 
Bus idol in the Se Martius4 and in a:b, 52, 
vhen the anti-Jewish movement culminated, nineteen 
Tees men were surrounded by military forces and 
compelled for hours, in a naval engagement, to maim and 
kill each other." The apologists of patricianism assert 


UL Claudius ‘‘exhibited in the Campus Martius a siege and eapture of 
a town to represent warlike doings and the surrender of the British 
kings.” — Sueton. C7mud. c. 21. Compare Dio Cass. 60, 23. 

2 ** About the same time, a passage having been cut through the 
mountain between the Lake Fucinus and the river Liris, that a greater 
number of persons might be induced to come and see the magnificence of 
the work, a sea-fight was got up on the lake itself, in the same manner 
as Angustus before exhibited one upon an artificial pov! on this side the 
Tiber, but with light ships and fewer men. Clandius equipped galleys 
of three and four banks of oars, and manned them with nineteen thou- 
sand mariners, surrounding the space with a line of rafts, to limit the 
means of escape, but giving room enough, in its circuit, to ply the oars, 
for the pilots to exert their skill, for the ships to be brought to bear 
down upon each other, and for all the usual operations in a sea-fight. 
Upon the rafts, parties of the pretorian guards, foot and horse, were 
stitioned, with bulwarks before them, from which catapults and balistas 
might be worked; the rest of the lake was occupied by marine forces, 
stationed on decked ships. The shores, the adjacent hills, and the tops 
of the mountains were crowded with a countless multitude, many from 
the neighboring towns, others from Rome itself; impelled either by de- 
sire to witness the spectacle, or IN COMPLIMENT TO THE PRINCE, anid 
exhibited the appearance of a vast theatre. The Emperor presided, in a 
superb coat of mail, and, not far from him, Agrippina, in a mantle of 
cloth of gold. The battle, though between malefactors, was fought with 
the spirit of brave men ; and, after a great effusion of blood, they were 
exe pused from pursuing the carnage to extremity. 

* When the spectie ‘le was concluded, the channel through which the 
Water passed off was exhibited to view, when the negligence of the work- 
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these men to have been all malef; 
implying that the mass of evil-doers understood marine 
wartare, It is unworthy of credence. The alleged object 
for this fight — namely, to increase appreciation of an 
engineering work by the multitudes who should be 
brought together — is a transparent absurdity. Party 
feeling and self-glorification planned it. The eomba- 
tants must have been largely sailors and soldiers from the 
popular party. Public men who absented themselves 
would undoubtedly have incurred the charge of disloy- 
alty to those in power. The intended victims hoped, 
even at the last moment, that such butchery would not 
be persisted in, and the Emperor had his own difficulties to 
make them fight.% Some smaller exhibitions are omit- 
ted.1# 

With the accession of Nero, a reaction took place 
against patricianism. This may have commenced ear- 
lier® but it now had power to control the administra- 


men became manifest, as the work was not carried to the depth of the 
bottom or centre of the lake. The excavations were, therefore, after 
some time, extended to a greater depth; and, to draw the multitude 
once more together, a show of gladiators was exhibited upon bridges 
laid over it, in order to display a fight of infantry. Moreover, an erec- 
tion for the purpose of a banquet, at the embouchure of the Jake, 
oveasioned great alarm to the whole assembly, for the force of the water 
rushing out, carried away whatever was near it, shook and sundered 
what was more distant, or terrified the guests with the crash and noise. 
At the same time, Agrippina, converting the Emperor's alarm to her pur- 
poses, charged Narcissus, the direetor of the work, with avarice and 
robbery ; nor did Narcissus suppress his indignation, but charged 
Agrippina with ‘the overbearing spirit of her sex, and with extravagant 
ambition.’ ” — Tacitus, dn. 12, 56, 57, Bohn’s trans. The squabble 
at the close fairly illustrates the kind of feeling which such entertain- 
ments were calculated to promote. 

3 Sueton. Claud, 21. 

1f See Dio Cass. 60, 7, 12, 23; Tac. An. 11, 11; Sueton. Claud. c. 21. 

19 The recall of Seneca in A, Dp. 49 may have been owing to an in- 
crease of popular indignation at his exile. Tacitus attributes it (fn. 12, 
s), ver¥ improbably, to the favor of Agrippina, who seems constantly to 
have been his opponent. Tacitus may have fuiled to see, or recoiled 
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tion. The community had probably become discusted 
with shows aud butcheries instead of improvements. 
Seneca, who had spent most of the preceding reien in 
exile, was, With Burrhus, placed in charge. Some time 
may have elapsed before the new administration was 
able to commence reforms, but when, in A. D. 07, a new 
amphitheatre had been finished, orders were given that 
none, not even condemned criminals, should be killed 
in the gladiatorial contests.1® Magistrates in charge of 
provinces were forbidden to exhibit fights of gladiators 
or of wild beasts. The reason assigned tor this by Taci- 
tus is true, but is only a part of the truth. Provincial 
magistrates, in the preceding reign, had tleeced the people, 
and then wished the credit of generosity because of ex- 
hibitions which were not only demoralizing, but pecuni- 
arily onerous to those whom they governed. Moral 
sense and monotheistic teaching co- -operated with pecun- 
iary interests in the defeat of patricianism, The contest 
was a hard one. The patricians gained a point on the 
subject of slavery, as will hereatter appear. The new 
administration may have confined itself to remedying 
the most glaring evils, and may have allowed less objec- 
tionable substitutes. In A. pb. 55 a bull-fight, resembling 
modern Spanish ones, took place.38 

Nero, though not without good points, had defects of 
character which must have seriously interfered with most 
reforms. The Jewish rebellion, of which the first mut- 


from saying, that the patricians had cowered before popular and mono- 
theistic feeling. 

16 Tacitus gives the date in his Annals, 13,31; and Suctonius the 
facts in his life of Nero, ¢. 12. 

«The Emperor, too, issued an edict, ‘that no procurator, nor any 
other magistrate, who had obtained any province, should exhibit a spec- 
tacle of gladiators or of wild beasts, or any other popular entertainment 
whatsoever’; for, heretofore, they had by such acts of munificence no 
less oppressed those under their jurisdiction, than by extortion, warding 
off the blame of their guilty excesses by the arts of popularity.” — Taci- 
tus, 4x. 13, 31, Bolin’s trans. 

8 +* Men killed bulls, chasing them on horseback.” — Dio Cass. 61, 9. 
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terings were heard in A. D. 64, shortly after the burning 
of Rome, gave, doubtless, an advantage to patrician re- 
actionaries. 

Galba, Otho, and Vitellius were, during more than a 
year, rival contestants for the throne, and were succeeded 
by Vespasian, who was of the anti-patrician party. It 
is, therefore, no matter of surprise to find all mention of 
public games in his reign omitted by Suetonius, and but 
a line concerning them in Dio. “ Vespasian had beasts 
killed in the theatres, but took no great pleasure in hu- 
man duels.” 19 

The complying disposition of Titus subjected him, in 
more respects than one, to the patricians. In his two 
years’ reign human duels were applauded by a prince, 
though not, perhaps, very heartily. 

Domitian, though attentive to the administration of 
justice, and favoring some anti- ea ani reforms, cannot 
have had special scruples about public games! Had his 
history been written by friends, instead of by enemies, 
we could determine his views better. 

Nerva, his successor, was identified with the popular 
and monotheistic party. He abolished inhuman amuse- 
ments.2 


19 Dio Cass. 66, i5. 

2 «Paving dedicated his amphitheatre, and built some warm baths 
close by it with great expedition, he entertained the people with most 
Magnificent MER les. He likewise exhibited a naval fight in the old 
Naumachia, besides a combat of gladiators; and in one day brought 
into the theatre five thousand wild heasts of all kinds.” — Sueton. 
Titus, ec. 7, Bohu's trans. ‘* He treated the people on all oceasions with so 
much courtesy, that, on his presenting them with a show of gladiators, 
he deelared, ‘He should manage it, not according to his own fancy, but 
that of the speciators,’ and did accordingly. He denied them nothing, 
and very frankly encouraged them to’ask what they pleased.  Espousing 
the cause of the Thracian party among the gladiators, he frequently 
joined in the popular demonstrations in their favor, but without compro- 


mising his dignity or doing injustice."— Sueton. Titus, c. 8, Bohn’s 
trans. “‘ At the cloag, of the public erclniti he wept bitterly in the 
presence of the people.” — Sueton, Titus, c. 10, Bohn’s trans. 


Al Sve Suntan. Drainit, 4 
= In Sturz's Dio Cassius, Vol. 6, p. 50%, note 13, appended to Book 
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Trajan, who followed him, was a representative of pa- 
trician interests. Under him, games again equalled or 
exceeded in atrocity those under Claudius.“ 

Hadrian can scarcely be classified with either party. 
Gladiatorial contests were not prominent nor prohibited 
in his reign,*# 

Antoninus Pius was a thoughtfully conscientious man, 
averse to more than one patrician hobby, if we ean judee 
from a brief historical sketch by Capitolinus. His biog- 
rapher mentions shows of rare wild beasts, but says 
nothing of killing men for amusement, and a quoted 
saying of his renders improbable that he permitted it.2 

Mare Antonine had a Stoie education and patrician 
surroundings. He compromised his conscience by per- 
mitting some cruelties alien to his feelings," but he fur- 
nished gladiators with bloodless weapons tor their con- 
tests when he was present. 

In the days of Augustus, Claudius, Trajan, and Mare 
Antonine, the party in power, the party with which the 
prince usually co-operated, were obviously advocates of 
these demoralizing shows. That party had created a 


68, are the following extracts : ‘* By this Emperor (Nerva) the single fights 
and shows of them were forbidden.” — Zonaras, p. 538, D.  ‘* During 
this time gladiators were prohibited and [also] shows of them, and in their 
place hunts as a show were invented.” — Chronicon Paschale, under 
A.D. 97. According to Dio Cassius, 68, 2, Nerva ‘‘abolished many 
sacrifices, many Circensian games, and SoME OTHER public spectacles, 
doing away expenses so far as possible.” 

23 See in note 58 of Ch. X. details from Dio Cassius, 68, 15. 

4 Hadrian ‘exhibited a gladiatorial contest through six successive 
days. . . . He rejected Circensian games voted to him, except those for 
his birthday.” — Spartianus, ddrian. 7, 8. 

% Capitolinus, Antonin. Pius, e. 9; Seript. Hist. August. p. 36. 
®3 «« Te said ; He would rather save one citizen than kill a thousand 
enemies.” — Capitolinus, Ar/onin. Pius, ce. 9; Seripl. ist. Aug. p. 39. 

7 See extract from Dio Cass. 71, 29, in note 9 of Ch. XII. 

3 *<Marcus took so little pleasure in killings, that he would [only] he 
present at the contests of gladiators in Rome [when] fighting as did 
athletes without peril fof life], for he never gave any of them sharp 
Weapons.’ — Dio Cass. 71, 20. 
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class feeling in favor of them which its individual mem- 
bers did not openly and decidedly dare to eppose, though 
some of them in private uttered their disapprobation™ 
The censure of public games by Tacitus, even if indirect, 
implies that a portion of patricians were dissatisfied with 
them. He would otherwise have been obsequiously si- 
lent. That a mob tavored customary amusements is a 
niatter of course. 


§u. War. 


A study of the two centuries included in this work 
shows that foreign wars were far more common under 
patrician rule than during the reigns of non-patrician or 
anti-patrician princes. The reigns of Augustus, Claudius, 
Trajan, and Mare Antonine, especially that of Trajan, 
were soiled in this way. The reign of Tiberius was re- 
markably peaceful. Caligula, Nero, Vespasian, and other 
Emperors, under whom the aristocracy failed of control, 
were, toa fair degree, free from external war. This was 
due to two causes. The moral objections to war had a 
more recognized standing in the party which was allied 
with monotheism,*® and this same party, the popular one, 


20 Sve letter of Pliny, Jun., in Ch. X. note 59. 

% «We restrain homicides and individual murder. What {do we con- 
cerning} wars and the glorious wickedness of slaughtered nations? .. . 
The very thiugs for which, if men committed them as individuals, they 
would be capitally punished, we praise because they performed them 
peeudetiin ageneral’s uniform (or, more literally, in a general’s cloak].” 
— Seneca, Lyist. 95, 31; Opp. Philos. 4, 115. ‘‘Listen to another 
gaestion, Hfow shall we deal with men? What shall we do, what pre- 
evpts shall we give, that we may spare human blood? How important is 
not to injure him whom you ought to benefit ! It deserves great praise 
if a man be gentle towards men. Shall we command, that man extend 
his hand to the shipwrecked, point the way to the erring, share his bread 
with the hungry 2? How long should I need for the enumeration of all 
thints Which are to be done andayoided? Yet [ ean‘deliver him in brief 


this formula of human duty. ‘The universe which you see, embrac- 
Int thines divine and huinan, isa unit. We are members of one great 


body. Nature made us relatives.’ — Seneca, Zpist. 95, 51, 52; Opp. 4 
133. On sharing bread with the hungry, compare Job, 22,7; Prov. 25, 
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bore, in case of war, the most of its burdens, while its 
emoluments inured to the privileged classes"! It may 
have been partly on this account tliat when effort was 
made to substituté a senatorial fur a non-senatorial prince, 
the common soldiers (see § 1X.) were tound, or deemed to 
be, obstacles in the way. 

Cicero in his Le epublica, written in defence of patri- 
cian views, inakes the elder Scipio appear in a dream to 
his grandson and assure lim that there wasin heaven a 
place allotted to such as augmented the national terri- 
tory. 

§ur Annexation and Disintegration. 

In order to understand the senatorial position on con- 
version of dependent or independent kingdoms into No- 
man provinces, and reconverting the same into dependent 
kingdoms, we must study a division of provinces made in 
the time of Augustus between the Emperor and Sen- 
ate.3 The latter wished increase of its own power and 
emoluments rather than of the Emperor's. Consequently 
it favored annexation when hoping an increase of its own 
domain,®* and favored disintegration when anxious to de- 


21; Is. 58,7 and 10; Ezek. 28,7 and 16. On the membership of one 
body, compare 1 Cor. 12, 12, 20, 27 (a new application, perhaps, of Jew- 
ish teaching), and an extract from Sandars, hereafter to be given in Ch, 
VII. note $9. 

31 At the death of Augustus common soliliers had been kept in service 
(Tacitus, An. 1, 25) for thirty years. This was soon mitigated when 
Tiberius became Emperor. The privileged classes, from whom the officers 
were chiefly taken, had, on the other hand, many ways of filling their 
pockets by contracts or robbery during war time. The absence of news- 
papers rendered exposure of fraud more diffeult. 

= Cicero, De Repub. 6,7; Onp. Philos. 5, 375 (Greek text, c. 33; Opp. 
Philos, 5, 408.) Compare extract in Ch. VII. note 23. 

3 Dio Cassius (53, 12) enumerates the provinees which in B. C. 27 
Were under senatorial and those which were under imperial control. 

3% A somewhat similar condition of things existed for a time in our 
own country. The slaveholders at the South wished annexation of 
territory to their own section, that their political power might be in- 
creased, They manifested no such desire to, increase the area of the 
Northern non-slavehoiding States. : 
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tract from that of the Emperor in behalf of its own coad- 
jutors. The instances of voluntary annexation, or of 
unsuccessful requests for it by communities, seem always 
to have affected the imperial, not the senatorial, portion 
of Rome’s domain.** No community was anxious to 
come under rule of the Senate. 

The alleged appointment of Herod Agrippa, Senior, a 
king in the first or second year of Caligula is, equally 
with the alleged cotemporary appointment of Antiochus, 
open to suspicion of being a political falsehood "of later 
date. The subsequent presence of Herod Agrippa at 
tome, and his evident favor and connection with the 
senatorial murderers of Caligula, imply that he did not 
expect advancement from Caligula, but did expect it from 
the Senate. In this he was not disappointed. When 
Claudius, an lnbecile, attained the throne and became a 
senatorial tool, Herod had a kingdom given him equal- 
ling in dimensions that of Herod the Great ; and, perhaps 
to prevent subsequent curtailment or withdrawal of it, 
Claudius must have been induced to make a public com- 
pact with Herod in the Roman forum. 

The appointment of an alabarch or ethnarch over the 


85 The domain granted to successive Jewish kings and ethnarchs, and 
to Antiochus of Commagene, could detract only from imperial, not from 
senatorial, provinces. 

3% On the death of Herod, surnamed the Great, his unfortunate sub- 
jects earnestly, but unsuccessfully, petitioned (Josephus, tig. 17, 11, 
3, 2) for annexation to the imperial province of Syria. Commagene 
wished and received in A, p. 17 the privilege of becoming an imperial 
province under Tiberius. t was returned toa son of its former king, 
(Dio Cass. 60, >) in A. p. 41, when the Senate, on the accession of 
Claudius, obtained control, Under the popular party in aA. p. 73 it again 
became an imperial provinee. Pontus, in Asia Minor, and also the Cottian 
Alps, would seotm from the form of narration (Sueton. Nero, c. 18) to have 
peacefully become imperial provinces when Seneea and Burrhus swayed 
Roman atllairs. The allegation that Caligula granted to Antiochus all 
the revenues of Commaene for the time that it had been a Roman prov- 
ince, was probably a political fibrication after the death of Caligula for 
the ] urpose of freilitating or coucealing some enormous depletion of the 
prince’s treasury in the interest of his enemies. 
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Jews at Alexandria was simply the establishment of a 
dependent king under another name.3? He and his co- 
adjutors belonged —in the only instance where we can 
determine their politics —to the senatorial, rather than 
the imperial, faction. This is obvious trom the alabarch’s 
imprisonment by Caligula, and release when the Senate 
under Claudius obtained control, as also from the fact 
that Philo, brother of the alabarch, defends the outrageous 
seizure of Flaccus. 

Two instances at least occur of a province or prov- 
inces being transferred by the Senate to the prince, both 
in the time of Tiberius. Achaia and Macedonia asked 
relief from taxes, and were thereupon transferred,’ — a 
pretty sure sign that princely taxation was less onerous 
than senatorial. At a later date, a freebooter rendered 
an African province more expense probably than profit. 
It also was, for a time at least, turned over to Tiberius. 


§iv. Regitetde. 

Three cotemporary aspirants for, and incumbents of, 
the throne, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, perished in civil 
broil. Their deaths cannot fairly be included under the 
present head. Julius Cvesar, Caligula, and Domitian 
were assassinated. Nero was forced to self-murder. The 


37 Josephus, after mentioning that a large part of Alexandria was as- 
signed to Jews, says: ‘*Their ethnarch [or national ruler] is appointed 
who administers [the affairs of] the nation, gives judicial decisions, 
superintends cuuBoraiav (public agreements) and mpocraypdrov (ordi- 
nances), as if ruler of an independent state.” — Antig. 14, 7, 2. 

8 «Tt was decided by the Senate placuwit that Achaia and Macedonia, 
which were pleading against their burdens, should, for the present, be 
relieved of proconsular rule and turned over to Ciesar.” — Tacitus, 
An. 1, 75. When these provinces had reeuperated and could bear 
fleecing, the Senate (Sueton. Cli. 25 ; Dio Cass. 60, 24) reassumed 
control, When the popular party, under Vespasian, regained power, 
they were returned (Gueton. Isp, 8) to the prince. 

® In a. p. 17 apparently, Tacfarinas (Tacitus, a. 2, 52) commenced 
his imilitary operations, and in A, D. 21 “it was decreed concerning 
Afriea [by the Senate] that Ciesar shoult select the person to whom it 
should be committed.” — Tacitus, .f2. 3, 32. 
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Emperors assassinated were all ANTI-senatorial; nor can 
there be any doubt that in each of the three cases a 
majority of the Senate was engaged in the plot. We 
are told by Juvenal (5, 36) that a senatorial leader used, 
with his son-in-law, to celebrate the birthdays of Brutus 
and Cassius, crow ned with laurel. 

Among the popular party, murder, as a political remedy, 
would seem to have had less standing than among the 
aristocracy. 


§v. Slavery.” 


Slavery was common among heathens, but Jews, if 
we except their kinus, can rarely have been slaveholders 
during the century before and that after the Christian 
era. Jewish and Christian writings mention, not intre- 
quently, slaves, or freedmen, of heathen, but not of Jew- 
ish, masters. Among heathens slavery was in some 
respects less, aud in others far more, severe than as it 
lately existed in this country.#! The aristocracy, rather 


than the popular party, evinced contempt towards, and 


2 Compare notes on pp. 172, 223, 315, 320, 325, 455. 

#1 Many slaves were educated. When this meant that opportunities 
of education were not denied to slave children, it implies that they were 
better treated than slave children in this country. When it meant that 
men or women of education were by fraud or violence, in peace or war, 
converted into slaves, it constituted a most repulsive feature of ancient 
servitude. Another inhuman feature was the law that, when a master 
was killed, his slaves should all be put to death. 

Cicero, after capturing Pindenissus, sold the inhabitants for slaves, 
and, while the sale was going on, wrote to his friend Atticus (Ad Aéfiv. 

, 20): While I write from my tribunal the result amounts already 
to twelve million sesterees,” about $480,000. According to the New 
American Cyclopedia, 14, 699, en, however, gives no reference, 
the number of sluves sold on this occasion was about ten thousand. 

42 Augustus assigned to foreign ambassadors, at the public spectacles, 
the same class of seats as to senators. He found himself afterwards 
obliged, in deference towards senatorial fecling, to change this (Sucton. 
Aug. 4!), because one or more of such ambassadors had proved to be 
freedinen. Compare also (Ch. VII. note 13) the feeling towards Quintus 
Cicero, caused by his placing a freedman in an elevated position. 
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favored severe legislation # concerning, slaves and freed- 


3 Compare Patricianism in ec. V. note 8, VII. note 86, X. note 124, 
with a law of Domitian (’) or Nerva (2) mentioned by Plutarch in Ch. X. 
note 82. The patricians, who from a. p. 41 to A. D. 54, while Claudius was 
Emperor, had had their own way, endeavored, during the earlier years of 
Nero’s reign, to carry matters with an equally high hand. In a. p. 56, 
**the Senate took into consideration the malpractices of the freedmen ; 
and it demanded importunately ‘that patrons should have a right 
of revoking the enfranchisement of delinquents.’ For this many were 
ready to vote ; but the consuls, afraid to put the question without ap- 
prising the prince, acquainted him in writing with the general opinion 
of the Senate, and consulted him whether he would become the author 
of this constitution, since it was opposed by few.” — Tacitus, 4n. 13, 
2, Bohin’s trans. Perhaps the rendering should be, ‘acquainted him 
in writing with the consensum almost unanimous opinion of the Senate 
that he should be the mover of the enactment.” In either case, it was a 
piece of political strategy, which meant, ‘‘ We desire, for our own ad- 
vantage, permission to make slaves out of freedmen, but we wish you to 
bear all the odium of being the responsible author of such an enact- 
ment.” ‘* Nero wrote to the Senate, that they should investigate the cases 
of freedmen individually, whenever they were prosecuted by their pa- 
trons ; but in nothing retrench the rights of the body.”— Tacitus, An. 
13, 27, Bohn’s trans. 

The Emperor Claudius, in whose reign patricianism held complete 
control, had been its mere tool, and had saved the Senate all need of 
odious legislation. ‘He confiseated the estates of all freedmen who 
presumed to take upon themselves the equestrian rank. Such of them 
as were ungrateful to their patrons, and were complained of by them, he 
reduced to their former condition of slavery, and declared to their advo- 
cates that he would ALWAYS GIVE JUDGMENT AGAINST TITE FREED- 
MEN, in any suit at law which the masters might happen to have with 
them.” — Sueton. Claud. 25, Bohn’s trans. 

The disposition of the patricians on this subject is strongly manifested 
by the comment of Tacitus upon the legal decision concerning Paris. 
“Domitia, Nero’s aunt, was deprived of Paris, her freedman, under 
color of a civil right; not without the dishonor of the prince, since by 
his command was given a judgement which pronounced him free-born.”"— 
An, 13,27, That the court should sustain a man’s claim to having been 
free-born, was deemed disgraceful. 

In a. p. 21, ‘fa deerce of the Senate also passed, equally tending to the 
Vindication of justice [!] and security, ‘that if any one was killed by 
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pride in having them from diverse nationalities‘! Many 
slaves were purchased for their capacity as’ pugilists, 
wrestlers, or gladiators, and not a few because of personal 
beauty, or for capacity as clowns and jesters. The ag- 
gregation Into one mass of human beings, without moral 
or other discipline, with no common objects, and many 
of them trained to fighting, could not but oceasion un- 
happiness and crime. It need not cause wonder that 
some deemed every slave an enemy.® Neither were the 
slaves a terror to the household only. . A whole neieh- 
horhood must often have suffered trom these lawless 
bands. 


§vi. Lxpensive Living. 


From the battle of Actium (8. c. 31), when the aristoc- 
racy obtained nearly complete control, until the accession 
of Vespasian, when their power was more effectually crip- 
pled than at any intermediate period, an inordinately ex- 
pensive habit of living was in vogue among the wealthier 
Romans.*® The explanation by Tacitus of its dec cay is 
insuflicient.#? The only satisfactory explanation is, that 


be correct, that a similar Jaw was enacted in the time of Vespasian, he 
must err in supposing that Vespasian prompted it. Patricianism, in the 
time of Suetonius, had control of the book-markets, and was skilful in 
making its enemies responsible for its own more odious acts. Vespasian’s 
cherished wife was a freedwoman. He was uninfected by patrician sen- 
timent on this subject. 

44 © What should first be prohibited . . . the number and nationality, 
numerum. et nationes, of our slaves.”’ — Tiberius in Tacitus, An. 3, 5°. 

4 “The proverb is current : ‘Asmany slaves [as we have] so many 
[are] our enemies.’ We do not have them [originally] as encmies, we 
make them such.” — Seneca, /pist. 47, 3, 4 

46 «The luxury of the table which, from the battle of Actium to the 
revolution by which Galba obtained the Empire, a space of a hundred 
Years, was practised with the most costly profusion, began then gradually 
to decline.” — Tacitus, 2/7. 3,55, Bolin’s trans. 

47 «Mon of no family, frequently chosen senators from the municipal 
towns, from the colonies, and even from the provinces, brought with 
them the frugality they observed at home ; and though, by good fortune 
or industry, many of them grew wealthy as they grew old, yet their for- 
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when the popular party under Vespasian came into 
partial possession of power, patricians were no longer able 
to fleece the provinces so extensively as before, and were 
compelled by lack of means to retrench their style of liv- 
ing. So long as extravagance was paid for by the pro- 
vincials, no remedy was found. Some doubtless desired a 
remedy ; for—since all cannot have been equally favored 
with official spoils —some found themselves on the road 
to ruin. Such men, instead of acting independently and 
refusing to imitate extravagance, wished a legal restriction 
put upon others, that these others might not outshine 
them8 They naturally were not ambitions to be deemed 


mer habits continued. But Vespasian was the great promoter of parsi- 
monious living, himself a pattern of primitive strictness in his person and 
table: hence the compliance of the public with the manners of the prinee, 
and the gratification of imitating him, operated more powerfully than 
the terror of laws and all their penalties. Or perhaps all human things 
go a certain round, and there are revolutions in manners analogous to the 
vicissitudes of the seasons.” — Jbid., Bohn’s trans. 

#8 «At home some severe measures were apprehended against luxury, 
whieh was carried beyond all bounds in everything which involved a 
profuse expenditure. But the more pernicious instances of extravagance 
were covered, as the cost was generally a secret; while from the sums 
spent in gluttony and revelry, as they were the subject of daily animad- 
version, apprehensions were raised of some severe corrective from a 
Prince WHO OBSERVED HIMSELF THE ANCIENT PARSTMONY. For Caius 
Bibulus, having begun the complaint, the other ediles took it up and 
declared ‘that the sumptuary laws were despised; the pomp and ex- 
pense of plate and entertainments, in spite of restraints, increased daily, 
and by moderate penalties the evil could not be stopped.’ This grievance 
thus represented tothe Senate was by them referred entirely to the Em- 
peror. Tiberius . . . wrote at last to the Senate in this manner 
‘What is it that I am first to prohibit, what excess retrench to the an- 
cient standard?) Am I to begin with that of our country-seats, spacious 
without bounds ; and with the number of domestics, from various coun- 
tries? or with the quantity of silver and gold? or with the pictures, and 
statues of brass, the wonders of art? or with vestinents, promiscuously 
worn by men and women? or with what is peculiar to the women, — those 
previous stones, — for the purchase of which our coin is carried inte 
forcign or hostile nations?" — Tacitus, ofr. 3, 52, 53, Bohn's trans. 
The frugality of Tiberius was that of a conscientious man. The stete- 
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authors of such a law, but under pretence of deference 
wished the prince to assume its authorship and odinm.’9 

Other witnesses than Tacitus testify to costly Roman 
gluttony. Seneca dwells upon the almost or altogether 
beastly habits of gormandizing and ruinous consequences 
to health? He tells us: “ You will not wonder that dis- 
eases are innumerable. Count the cooks. All study is 
at an end, and protessors of liberal knowledge without at- 
tendance preside over deserted: localities. There is soli- 
tude in the schools of rhetoricians and plulosophers. But 
how celebrated are cooks!” *! Among the books discov- 
ered at Herculaneum, not a few seem to have been upon 
cookery. Tiberius, Vespasian, and Domitian discoun- 


ments that he and Vespasian imitated ancient frugality are but an indi- 
rect method of giving to antiquity an undeserved credit. Patricians of 
earlicr times were limited by their means more than by conscience or in- 
clination, and consequently their means, though less extensive, were, as 
in the case of Lucullus, largely used for display. In the days of Pompey 
it had already become customary to make room for a good dinner by tak- 
ing an emetic beforehand. 

49 «These excesses are censured, and a regulation is demanded ; and 
yet, if an equal law were made, if equal penalties were prescribed, these 
very censors would loudly complain, ‘that the state was utterly over- 
turned, THAT EVERY ILLUSTRIOUS HOUSE WAS MENACED WITH RUIN, 
and that every citizen was exposed to criminal informations.’ ... If 
any of the magistrates, from a confidence in his own strictness of prin- 
ciple and energy, will undertake to stem the progress of so great an evil, 
he has my praises,"and my acknowledgment that he disburdens me of 
part of my labors; but if their will is merely to declaim against abuses, 
and, when they have gained applause for the same, leave me to bear the 
odlium of proposing the measures they recommend, believe me, conscript 
fithers, I too am not fond of giving offence; and though Iam content 
to encounter heavy and for the most part unmerited animosities, for the 
good of the commonwealth, [am justified in deprecating such as are un- 
ealled for and superilaous, and can be of no service either to me or to 
yourselves.” —Tacitus, Ai. 3, 54, Bohn’s trans. 

© Seneca, Lyist. 95, 15-29. Gout is specified as commen among 
women, owing to their way of life. 

lL Thid, 93. 

6 St Hereulaneum .. . the titles of four hundred of those [hooks 
or rolls of papyrus) least injured, which have been read, are found to be 
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tenanced patrician table-customs, though the prominent 
motive of each was perhaps different. To Vespasian, a 
simple man, these table-habits would have been annoy- 
ing3 To Domitian, who was systematically industrious, 
they would have been a loss of time. Tiberius was of 
a nature to share both objections, but would, in a greater 
degree than either of the others, have felt moral repug- 
nance to prevailing customs. The same piece of meat 
appeared twice upon his table, and when an inordinately 
expensive fish was sent him he declined to have it 
cooked. Table extravagance was but one of the forms 
in which Romanus wasted their property. 


§ vir. Suppression of Documents. 


Misrepresentation of history attends all violent strug- 
gles. Destruction of history, or of documents important 


unimportant works, but all entirely new, chiefly relating to Music, 
Runroric, and cookery.” —Lyell, Geoloqy, 2, 157, 4th London edition. 

83 The triumphal procession of Vespasian tired him out, and thereby, 
in his own opinion, served him rightly (Sueton. Vespas. ce. 12) for having 
wished it. Suetonius differs somewhat from Tacitus concerning the 
table of Vespasian, saying, ‘“‘ He entertained constantly and often in true 
and costly manner TO AID THE PROVISION-DEALERS.” — Sueton. Vesp7s. 
ce. 19. This reads however like the defence of some friend who did not like 
to hear the Emperor blamed for parsimony. 

4 See Ch. X. note 25. 

& “To encourage frugality in the public by his own ¢xample, he would 
often, at his solemn feasts, have at his table vietuals which had been served 
up the day before, and were partly eaten, and half a boar, affirming, nt 
has all the same good bits that the whole had.” — Sueton. Tiherius, 
c. 34, Rohn’s trans, 

“ A mullet, according to Pliny (Nat. Tist. 9, 17), rarely exceeded two 
pemds Some one sent a large one weighing four and a half pounds to 
Tilerius. He apparently did not care to be quoted as having extravagant 
delicacies, and sent it to the provision-dealer, remarking, ‘ Friends, T am 
mowh deeeived if Apicius or Publius Octavius does not buy that mullet.” 

Seneca, Foi.95,42. Tho dealer put it up at anetion, and Octavius 
Hought it for five thousand sesterees. Even the bitter political enemies 
of Tibevius attribute to him no tinge of avarice. His pleasantry con- 
tains the best Indication of his motive for not retaining the fish. 
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to its comprehension, impties excess of unfairness, or of 
timidity, or of both, in the party or individual resorting 
to it. The instances of it in Roman history are attribu- 
table, unless possibly in the case of Domitian, to the 
senatorial party. 

The burning in B. c. 181 of books alleged to have been 
written by Numa, indicates patrician intolerance, but 
the detriment which it caused to history must have been 
slight. 

Augustus established a censorship of publications 
(Tac. An. 1,72), and suppressed papers left by Julius 
Cesar8 The subjection of Augustus during many years 
to patrician influence, and the manner in which he 
carried out its behests, render certain that his censorship 
bore chiefly on the popular party, and raise suspicion that 
some of his uncle’s suppressed writings, instead of being 
unimportant, were such as the aristocracy wished out of 
the way. In this connection the suppression or publica- 
tion of senatorial action has an interest. The Senate, 
when allowed its own way, became a secret conclave. 
The great popular leader caused its action to be published, 
thus rendering it more respousible to publie opinion. 

The destruction and secretion of Sibylline compositions, 


5 See Appendix, Note A, foot-note 14. 

63 <*Certain works are alleged to have been written by him [Julius 
Cesar] in boyhood and early manhood, as Priiscs of Hercules ; Evlipus, 
a tragedy; also Maxims [or Proverbial Sayings], all which booklets 
Augustus, in a brief and plain epistle to Pompcius Macer,— to whom he 
had delegated the arrangement of libraries, — forbade ‘publicari to be 
placed within reich of the public’ (or, perhaps, ‘to besold by booksel!- 
ers’).”— Sueton, Cwsar, 56. The Herenles and Qidipus, works probably 
of no consequence, may have been included in the prohibition as a means 
of withdrawing attention from Jaz/ms, which the aristocracy did not care 
to have in circulation backed by Ciesar’s authority. 

69 Julius Cesar ‘introduced a new regulation, that the daily acts both 
of the Senate and people should be committed to writing and published.” 
— Sueton. Ciesar, 20, Bolin’s trans. Augustus made * several other 
alterations in fhe management of public athiirs, among which were these 


” 


following + That the acts of the Senate should Nor be published... .’— 


Sueton. lyyist. 36, Bolin’s trans. 
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whatever the pretext, was but an effort by the senatorial 
faction to prevent perusal of a docuinent whose authority 
they had recogniz ed and whose intluence (see Ch. VIL 
notes 60, 67, 68) annoyed them. 

Caligula committed to the flames all record of testi- 
mony against his mother. This, however, was an act of 
kindness, not to his own party, but to his senatorial op- 
ses It was not meant to obscure history, but to 

ssure individuals, that at his hands they need not fear 
for the past. It should be classed under forgiveness, 
rather than suppression of facts. He permitted the pe- 
rusal of works which the Senate had endeavored in the 

two preceding reigns to suppress.” 

The further destruction of documents under his suc- 
cessor was an effort of the aristocracy to conceal their 
own iisdeeds.*! 

During the senatorial conspiracy against Domitian, a 
biography of Helvidius Priscus, written by one of the 
conspirators, a biography which not inpro bably advocated 
or lauded assassination,” was suppressed by a decree of 
the Senate, that body fearing to be held accountable for 
it. The inference may or may not be correct that Do- 
mitian called for its suppression. He is also charged 
(Sueton. Doinit. ie with punishing lhberty of speech. 
Whether and how far the misdeeds of his antagonist, 
the Senate, have been attributed to him, may be a ques- 


*) See Appendix, Note G, foot-note 114. ‘‘To relieve prosecutors and 
Witnesses against his mother and brothers from all apprehension, he 
brought the records of their trials into the forum, and there burnt them, 
calling loudly on the gods to witness that he had not read or handled 
them.”’ — Sueton. Cuwliy. 15, Bohn’s tr. alt’d. ‘‘The writings of Titus 
Labienus, Cordus Cremutius, and Cassius Severus, which had been sup- 
pressed by an act of the Senate, he permitted to be drawn from obscurity, 
and universally read.”— Sueton. Ca/ig. 16, Bohn’s trans. 

 Clandius **showed to the Senate the books of Protogenes, whom also 
he put to death, and the writings which Caligula pretended [?] to have 
burned, . . . and gave them [?] for perusal to the writers and [or?] to 
those agaist whom they were written, and after this burned them.” 
— Dio Cass. 60, | 


62 Compare Ch. X. note 37. 
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tion. If the Senate charged its own crimes upon Tibe- 
rius and Caligula, it was equally likely and had but too 
much opportunity to do the same towards Domitian. 

At the close of the third century, destruction of Chris- 
tian records by the dominant patrician party was com- 
mon. 

About the same ate destruction to Cicero’s writings 
was advocated ; probably because they were thought to 
make standing ground for monotheism. 

No charge is made against Emperors of the popular 
party, even by their enemies, that they destroyed patri- 
cian literature. In later centuries suppression of writ- 
ings was reintroduced by ecclesiastical and secular rulers. 
In modern continental Europe prohibition or destruction 
of literature has been systematized as a regular govern- 
mental function entitled, Censorship of the Press. 


63 «With our own eyes we belield the inspired and sacred writings 
given, in the middle of the market-places, to the fire.” —Buseb. L£ve. 
Hist. 8,2. Compare Mosheim, De fcbus (Commentaries on the Afftirs of 
Christians before Constantine), Cent. 4 § U.; in Murdock’s edit. sce 
especially pp. 417, 423, 420, 427. 

6 «T know that there are not a few who turn their backs and run 
away from [hearing] his (Cicero’s) books, . . . and I hear others mutter 
indignantly and say, that the Senate ought to enact a decree for the de- 
struction of these writings, which prove the Christian religion and crush 
out the AUTHORITY OF ANTIQUITY.” — Arnob, slide. Gent. 3, 7. 

® Censorship of the press is sometimes political, sometimes theological, 
and sometimes practical. What cannot be published in one country is 
oceasionally published in another and surreptitiously introduced where 
forbidden. The fourth edition of the Conrersations-Lericon, published 
in Saxony (a later edition of which furnished the basis of the Eney- 
clopedia Americana), was, during the author's visit to Germany, under 
ban of the Prussian censorship. Von, Raumer’s Fall of Poland was, as 
acompliment to Russia, inthe same eategory. The Leipziger Allgemeine 
Zeitung, a leading German newspaper, was, during his stay there, for 
bidden to circulate in Hanover. 

An instance of the practical kind came under his observation in a 
_ proof-sheet of an Eaglish newspaper, prblished at Leipsie, containing the 
censor's annotations. Some passage, intended to be humorous, ridiculed 
the uniform of a Leipsic military company. Opposite was written, Avi 
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§vul. Sympathy of the Jewish with the Roman Aris- 
tocracy. 


To some extent the Jewish aristocracy sympathized, or 
at least co-operated, with the Roman. Materials for de- 
termining their relations are scanty, and it is difficult to 
say whether this held true of their whole body, or of a 
majority, or merely of a minority. A portion may have 
co-operated openly; a larger number may have done the 
same indirectly. 

The aristocracy at Jerusalem, as depicted by Josephus 
and the New Testament writers, were, with slight excep- 
tions, more devoted to class privileges than to the com- 
mon welfare. Hetod the Great and Herod Agrippa 
Senior, who were closely in league with the patrician fae- 
tion at Rome, found support in the aristocracy of Juda, 
rather than among the middle and lower classes. The 
inference seems fair, that co-operation, direct or indirect, 
existed between the ruling classes at Rome and Jeru- 
salem. 

If we now turn to Alexandria, we find at one date — 
the beginning of Caligula’s reign —a somewhat similar 
state of things. The various persons to be mentioned 
need a prefatory word. 

Flaceus had, five years before the death of Tiberius, 
been appointed by him to a six years’ term of office as 
governor at Alexandria. If we may credit that portion 
of Philo’s narrative which cannot be attributed to self- 
exculpation or other bad motive, he was a man of un- 
usual administrative ability and moral worth. 


nicht stchend bleiben (‘Must not remain”). The ridicule, even if un- 
called for, would, in this country, have hardly excited remark ; yet the 
censor, an intelligent historian, probably deemed it a duty to suppress 
what might cause feeling. Compare Ch. XIII. note 7. 

68 The following is a confession wrung doubtless from Philo by public 
opinion at Alexandria: ‘*This Flaceus being chosen by Tiberius Crsar 
as one of his INTIMATE COMPANIONS, was, after the death of Severus, 
who had been Heutenant-yovernor in Exypt, appointed viceroy of Alex- 
andria and the country round about, being a man who at the beginning, 
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Philo, the well-known Jewish writer, identifies himself 
unmistakably with patricianisim by his remarks on Seja- 


as far as appearance went, had given innumerable instances of his excel- 
lence, for he was a man of prudence and diligence, and great acuteness 
of perception, very energetic in executing what he had determined on, 
very eloywent as a speaker, and skilful too at discerning what was sup- 
pressed, as well as at understanding what was said. Accordingly, in a 
short time he became perfectly acquainted with the affairs of Egypt, 
and they are of a very various and diversified character, so that they 
are not easily comprehended even by those who from their earliest 
infancy have made them their study. ; 

“ The scribes were a supertiuous body when he had made such advances 
towards the knowledge of all things, whether important or trivial, by 
his extended experience, that he not only surpassed them, but from his 
great accuracy was qualified instead of a pupil to become the instructor 
of those who had hitherto been the teachers of all persons. . . . He de- 
cided all suits of importance in conjunction with the magistrates, he 
pulled down the over-prond, he forbade promiscuous mobs of men from 
all quarters to assemble together, and prohibited all associations and 
meetings which were continually feasting together under pretence of 
sacrifices, making a drunken mockery of publie business, treating with 
great vigor and severity all who resisted his commands. 

“Then, when he had filled the whole city and country with his wise 
legislation, he proceeded in turn to regulate the military affairs of the 
land, issued commands, arranging matters, training the troops of every 
kind, infantry, cavalry, and light-armed ; teaching the commanders not 
to deprive the soldiers of their pay, and so drive them to acts of piracy 
and rapine ; and teaching each individual soldier not to proceed to any 
actions unauthorized by his military service, remembering that he was 
appointed with the especial object of preserving peace... . 

** Having received a government which was intended to last six years, 
for the first five years, while Tiberius Cresar was alive, he both preserved 
peace, and also governed the country generally with such vigor and en- 
ergy that he was superior to all the governors who had gone before him. 
But in the last year, after Tiberius was dead, and when Caius had sue- 
ceeded him as Emperor, he began to relax in and to be indifferent about 
everything [7], whether it was that he was overwhelmed with most heavy 
grief because of Tiberius (for it was evident to every one that he grieved 
exceedingly AS TF FOR A NEAR RELATION... ), or whether it was 
because he was disatfected to his successor.”’ — Philo, lyutist Flaccus, 
ec. 1,3; Vol. 4, 61-63, Bohn’s trans, 
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nus.™ Other of his observations accord with this view,® 
but its chief support will be found in his elaborate de- 
fence of patrician crime. 

Alexander Lysimachus, alabarch or ethnarch of the 
Jews at Alexandria, the wealthiest of his cotemporaries 
there, and brother of Philo, must have belonged to the 

67 Philo opens his work gainst Flaceus with the assumption — not 
assertion — that Sejanus prompted the anti-Jewish proceedings in the 
time of Tiberius, which must mean the enactments of A. p. 19. The 
falsehood, however gross, may have been dangerous to answer or difficult 
of disproof in a provincial city at the date when he wrote. Compare his 
Embassy, c. 24. A noteworthy circumstance is, that he nowhere seeks 
patrician favor at the expense of Tiberius. The time was not yet ar- 
rived when either Jews, or the better class of heathens IN THE PROVINCES, 
would have borne to hear him disparaged. 

® Philo lauds Agrippa, patrician leader under Augustus, for his prac- 
tical monotheism, because ‘‘every day that he remained in the city, ‘ by 
reason of his friendship for Herod, he went to that sacred place [the 
temple], being delighted with the spectacle of the building, and of the 
sacrifices, and all the ceremonies connected with the worship of God, and 
the regularity which was observed, and the dignity and honor paid to 
the high-priest, and HIS GRANDEUR WHEN ARRAYED IN HIS SACRED VEST- 
MENTS and when about to begin the sacrifices. And after he had adorned 
the temple with all the offerings in his power to contribute, . . . he was 
conducted back again to the sea-coast, . . . being greatly admired and 
respected for his piety [edoéSeca, practical-monotheism].’ ” — Embussy to 
Caius, c. 37, Bohn’s trans. ; Paris edit. p. 726. In the same work (e. 20, 
p. 695) he alleges, that the adornments upon the synagogues IN HONOR OF 
THE EMPERORS, such as ‘* gilded (or perhaps inlaid) shields and crowns as 
also pillars and inscriptions’ were a reason why the synagogues themselves 
should haye been spared. And (daainst Flaccus,¢. 7, p. 667) he complains, 
that the Jews, if deprived of their synagogues, could no longer evince 
“practical-monotheism towards their benefactors,” meaning, apparently, 
by religions services in their behalf. This inability “they would regard 
A$ WORSE THAN TEN THOUSAND DEATHS, since they would have no sacred 
precincts wherein to express their gratitude.” He endeavors to impress 
this view by repetition. ‘To the Jews everywhere in the world their 
synavogues are obviously means of inciting religions fidelity towards the 
house of Augustus. If these were destroyed, what other place, or method, 
of showing honor would be left!” — bid, Language of this kind causes 
distrust of its author. 
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same political school. He was arrested by Caligula, 
probably for connection with patrician crime, was re- 
leased. by the aristocracy when they attained power under 
Claudius and this release was coincident with a rebellion, 
and violent suppression, of what seems to have been the 
Jewish commonalty at Alexandria. His son was after- 
wards, during patrician dominance, made procurator of 
Judea, That this son turned heathen need cause no sur- 
prise.”° 

A Jewish council had been instituted at Alexandria hy 
Augustus! This was some years alter Antony’s defe tt, 
and it must have been selected from among those friendly 
to patricianism. As thirty-cight members of it were at 
one time arrested, its w hole number may have been sev- 
“enty, the favorite Jewish one. 

Herod Agrippa Senior had, because of his mother’s 
friendship with Antonia,” early intercourse with the fam- 
ily of Tiberius. The Senate had probably, during the 
lifetime of that Emperor, employed this man to sound, and 
if possible to intrigue with, Caligula against his unele.”3 
Tiberius, confident perha ps in Caligula’s afieetion for him- 
self, took at first no action in the matter. Antonia, whose 
goodness of heart prevented mistrust of one whose mother 
had been dear to her, importuned Tiberius for a jocien! 


69 See pp. 84, 85, and compare Josephus, Anfig. 19,5, 1; 20, 5, 2 

7 Josephus mentions (Afi. 20, 5, 2) that Tiberius Ale see r, son of 
the alabarch, was made procarator of Jada aud deserted Judaism. 

71 Philo, Against Flaccus, 10, Opp. Paris edit. p. 670. 

7 Herod Agrippa ‘trequested Antonia... to lend him the three hun- 
dred thousand (drachme)... and she, for the recollection of his mother 
Bernice, with whom she had been exceedingly intimate, and for his own 
suke, ashe had been brought up among the companions of [her son] 
Claudius, gave him the money.” — Josephus, Aifi7. 18, 6, 4. Con- 
cerning Antonia, see Appendix, Note G, foot-note 56. 

73 Herod ‘ betook himself to pay his respects to Caius [Caligula]. ... 
Now .. . there happened some words to pass between them, as they 
onee were in a chariot together, concerning Tiberius ; Agrippa praying 
[to God] (for they two sat by themselves), that ‘Tiberius might soon go 
off the stage, and leave the government to Caius, who was in every respect 
more worthy of it.’’’ — Josephus, fi(¢7. 18, 6, 4, 5, Whiston’s trans. 
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investigation. To this he at last consented, though with 
the remark that she might find the matter more serious 
than she supposed. 

We now come-to the train of events. Caligula was 
taken ill in August of A.D. 37.79 The illness endan- 
gered life, and lasted for weeks certainly, if not for 
months.*® He can hardly have been contined to bed be- 
fore the aristocracy were plotting a recovery of their an- 
cient power. Herod was despatched to Alexandria with 
a fleet and a commission from the Senate as its general,” 
—a commission which violated the Roman constitution, 
that had been in force for almost seventy years." He 
landed furtively in that city,’? and early in October Flac- 


74 When Antonia, at Herod's request, besought an investigation, Ti- 
berius replied, ‘*. . . but if when [Eutyches, freedman and coachman 
of Herod] is put to the torture, his statements sliall be verified, beware 
lest [Herod], while desiring to punish his freedman, shall rather invoke 
justice on himself..’.— Josephus, dAvti7. 18,5, 6 Antonia, at Her- 
od’s request, again urged the matter, and he answered, ‘‘I shall do it not 
of my own judgment, but driven to it by your importunity.” — Jbid. 
Herod, when his request was granted, became frightened (Zbid.), and re- 
sorted to supplication. 

75 <*JIn the eighth month [August] a severe disease attacked Caius.” — 
Philo, Embassy, 2, p. 682. His alleged dedication, August 31, 4. p. 37, 
of a hero monument {temple 7] to Augustus (Dio Cass. 59,7) is probably, 
or, if the date on a medal, 4. D. 39, be adopted (see Dio Cass., Vol. 6, 
p- 317, note 66), is certainly a patrician falsehood. Cp. Ch. VIII. 
note 55. 

7° Bulletins concerning the progress of the disease and recovery were 
carried, if we can trust Philo (.dyatnst Flaceus, c. 3, Paris edit. p. 663) to 
the extremities of the empire. When the sickness threatened a fatal issue, 
he appointed his sister Drusilla (Sueton. Calig. 24) heir to the empire. 

7 Philo, Against Flaccus, c. 6, Paris edit. p. 658, ll. 29, 30. 

* Compare note 33 and text prefixed. Tacitus says (dz. 2, 59) that 
Augustus forbade any senator to visit Egypt without his permission. 

9) Herod Agrippa ‘embarked with his followers and had a fair voyage, 
and soa few days afterwards he arrived at his journey’s end, unforescen 
and unexpected, having commanded the captains {pilots}... to furl 
their sails, and keep a short distance out of sight in the open sea, until 
it beeame latein the evening and dark, and then af night he entered the 
port, that when he disembarked he might tind all the citizens buried in 
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eus was kidnapped at a friend’s table and carried off by 
night. If a thread, at least, of truth runs through 
Philo’s subsequent narrative, he was carried to Italy, put 
through the form of what must have been a mock trial, 
banished, and su bsequently murdered! The motive for his 
murder may have been, that, wth recovery of Caligula, 
Flaceus would acquire means of redress. His house had 
been the abode of taste and refinement. Its contents, con- 
trary to law and precedent, were appropriated by some of 
the thieves into whose hands he had fallen? The allega- 
tion, that the goods were seized on behalf of Caligula, 


sleep, and so, without any one seeing him, he might arrive at the louse 
of the man who was to be his entertainer. With so much modesty 
[wiliness ?] then did this man arrive, wishing ‘{ it were possible to enter 
without being perceived by any one in the city,” — Philo, Ayuinst Fluc- 
cus, ec. 5, Bohn’s trans. ; Paris edit. p. 665. 

8 Afterwards, in concert with Hered Agrippa, ‘ Bassus, the centurion, 
was sent from Italy; . . . he ordered the captain of the ship to keep out 
in the open sea till sunset, intending to enter the city unexpectedly, in 
order that Flaccus might not be aware of his coming. . . . 

“*And when the evening came, the ship entered the harbor, and Bas- 
sus, disembarking with his own soldiers, advanced, neither recognizing 
nor being recognized by any one; and on his road finding a soldier who 
was one of the quaternions of the guard, he ordered him to show him 
the house of his captain. .. . 

“*And when he heard that he was supping at some persen’s house in 
company with Flaceus, he did not relax in his speed, but bastened on- 
ward to the dwelling of his entertainer; . . . and lying in ambush ata 
short distance, he sent forward ene of his own followers to reconnaitre, 
disguising him like a servant. . . . So he, entering into the banqueting- 
room, as if he were the servant of one of the guests, examined every- 
thing accurately, and then returned and gave information to Bassus. 
And he, when he had Jearnt the unguarded condition of the entrances, 
and the small number of the people who were with Flaceus, .. . 
hastened forward, and entered suddenly into the supper-room, he and 
the soldiers with him, . . . and surrounded Flaceus. . . . The time of 
his arrest . . . was the general festival of the Jews at the time of the 
autumnal equinox.”— Philo, Against Flaccus, ec. 12-14, Bohn’s trans. 
altered ; Paris edit. pp. 672 - 674. 

St Philo, afyvinst Mluceus, cc. 18, 19, 21; Paris edit. pp. 678, 679, 681. 

82 Ve was immediately stripped of all his possessions, both of those 
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may liave been invented at the time, as a means of ward- 
ing olf opposition, or subsequently to cloak crime, or the 
explanation may be that below in note 82. 

The conspirators at Alexandria must have had partial 
success. Whether they were put down by a leutenant 
of Flaceus, or by some one sent from Rome, can only be 
conjectured, for ‘Philo’s object was not to illuminate, but 
to obseure, the whole matter. Thirty-eight me mbers of 
the Jewish council were arrested.’ — Philo’s brother, per- 
haps immediately, perhaps after tedious prosecution, was 
put in chains and remained so until Caligula’s death.* 

Macro, the experienced officer, was appointed — pos- 
sibly after a preliminary visit — to take charge at Alex- 
andria. Philo and his companions came in midwinter to 
Nome, doubtless that they might plead for the conspira- 
tors. A passage in Suetonius renders probable that they 
endeavored to influence eo ae through his grand. 
mother, Antonia, who had been an intimate friend of 
Herod’s mother, and whose fiscal agent was Alexander 


which he inherited from his parents and of all that he had acquired him- 
self, having been a man who took especial delight in what was or- 
namental ; . and besides that he collected a vast number of servants, 
carefully selected for their excellencies and accomplishments, . . . for 
every one of them was excellent in that employment to which he was 
appointed, so that he was looked upon as either the most excellent of 
all servants in that place, or, at all events, as inferior to no one. 

“And there is a very clear proof of this in the fact that, though there 
were a vast number of properties confiscated, and sold for the public 
benefit, which belonged to persons who had been condemned, that of 
Flacens alone was assigned to the Emperor, with perhaps ONE oR TWO 
MORE, in order, that the law which had been established . . . might 
not be violated.” — Philo, 4yainst Flaccus, 18, Bolin’s trans, altered. 
‘One or two more,’ means perhaps that other prominent members of the 
popular party had been murdered. Caligula may have retaken their 
property from the conspirators aud returned it to their relatives. Cp. 
Note G, footnote $9. 

% Philo, slyainst Flacens, c. 10, Paris edit. p. 670. 

* Josephus, if/q. 19, 5, | 

8 «To his crandmother, Antonia, who asked a private interview, 
[Caligula] daniel it except with the condition that Macro, the prefect 
should be present.” —Sueton. Civ. ¢. 25. 
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Lysimachus, the chief offender. Her death, not long 
afterwards, may have been hastened by grief at the mis- 
deeds of those whom she had trusted. 

In A. D. 38, probably in the latter part of it, Macro dis- 
appears from history.’ Means must have been found by 
the conspirators to put him out of the way. 

A twofold embassy was sent from Alexandria to 
Rome,®* probably with reference to this attempted revolt. 
Philo, who headed the Jewish delegation, wrote an ac- 
count of their mission which covers eighty-one pages in 
Bohn’s translation. But no attention on the reader's 
part will enable him to detect in this narrative any ob- 
ject for the embassy which could have justified either 
party in going ten sere to have it settled. 

When Caligula had been murdered and the patricians 
came into power, Philo’s brother was set at liberty. 
Concurrent therewith a revolt of the Alexandrine Jews 
took place,“§ — a revolt certainly from among such as did 
not sympathize with their alabarch or his doings. 

Of Philo’s two political works, that Against Flaceus 
and probably also the Libassy to Caius were written 
several years after the events to which they refer.9 A 
plausible surmise would be that after expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome ina. D. 52 by Claudius, Philo saw strong 
need of diverting from himself and associates the indig- 


® According to Dio Cassius (59, 10), Caligula ‘‘ forced (Macro) to 
the necessity of suicide, though he had appointed him over Keypt.” 
This is unquestionably one of the patrician accounts such as attribute 
the death of Scjanus to ‘Tiberius. The desperate position of the rebel 
leaders at Alexandria and the dangerons position of those at Rome ren- 
ders not improbable that some among them etlected Macro’s murder and 
called it suicide. 

87 Josephus says (Aifi7. 18, 8, 1) that each delegation consisted of 
three individuals. Philo (£indussy to Cuius, c. 45, p. 730) mentions that 
the Jewish one numbered five. The heathen delegation was headed by 
Apion, 

8 Josephus, Ainti7z. 19, 5, 2. 

® Philo speaks in his work .fgacnst Flaccus (ce. 18, p. 677, lines 17, 18) 
of the matters there treated as already antiquated. In the beginning of 
his Zmdassy he treats himself as aged and gray-headed. 
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nation of Jews generally at his sympathy and co-operation 
with that Roman aristocracy whose tool Claudius was. 
The need of this diversion would not be diminished by 
the fact that Philo’s nephew had turned heathen and, ac- 
cepted oflice from Claudius as stated in note 70, 

The two works above mentioned justify dishelief in 
Philo’s truthfulness. The one Against Flaeccus re presents 
that a governor, remarkable during five years for clear- 
headed equity, became, in the six months before he was 
kidnapped, a model of injustice? Yct the same work 
states —and perhaps intends as a reason why he was 
kidnapped instead of being openly arrested — that he 
was “EXCEEDINGLY esteemed — > TAELTTY Peper THs TOACWS — 
by nearly all the city,’°!—a remark which must have 
included Jews, since Philo would otherwise have stated in 
self-defence, that only Gentiles retained a good opinion 
of him. 

Philo attributes to Sejanus the measures against the 
Jews in the time of Tiberius.®2 We have, however, con- 
vineing evidence that they proceeded from the patricians,® 
who afterwards murdered Sejanus, and who were allies 
certainly of Vhilo’s brother and almost unquestionably 
of himself. 

He fabricates, and puts into the mouth of Macro, a 
statement that the latter had carried out the intentions 
of Tiberius against Sejanus.** But Philo lived when he 


® Tor this alleged change of an upright man into everything blamne- 
worthy, Philo assigns two causes. The first is grief over the death of 
Tiberius, —a reason so utterly absurd that its author cannot be credited 
with believing it. The second is, that the death of Tiberins (grandson 
of the Emperor Tiberius), and subsequently the death of Macro, convinced 
Flaccus that he must lcok for support to the anti-Jewish party. 
(Against Flaccus, ce. 3, 4.) But the death of these inen occurred, as Philo 
well knew, sabsequent?y to the kidnapping of Flaceus, so that his 
gubernatorial conduct, as Philo also knew, could not have been influ- 
enced by it. 

2 Philo, Against Flaceus, ce. 13; Paris edit. p. 673, line 20. 

8 Against Flaccus, c 1; Emibussy to Catus, c. 24, 

% See Ch. VIII. §1 

* Hinbussy to Cuius, ¢. 6; Paris edit. p. 686, line 1, 
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cannot possibly have been ignorant that Tiberius and 
Macro were friends of Sejanus, who had punished, not 
him, but his murderers.’ 

The proceedings aginst the Alexandrine conspirators 
were in course of execution In A. D, 38, after the death 
of the emperor’s sister, Drusilla,” and about August 31, the 
date of Caligula’s birthday.¥* Yet Philo represents them 
as carried out under the direction of Flaccus, who, ac- 
cording to his own statement, had been duapped in the 
preceding year. 

Herod, by his regal splendor, outshone the governor. 
Yet Philo ascribes to modesty the furtive entry of this 
would-be king into Alexandria. 

The Senate, a body hostile to Caligula and greedy to 
recover its ancient power, had made Herod its general 1 
In a province or provinces where it tor nearly seventy 
years had been destitute of control. It authorized him 
to override Caligula’s governor, and this during Calig- 
ula’s illness. Yet Philo wishes us to believe that Herod 
had been appointed king by Caligula. 

The stay of Herod at Alexandria was evidently for 
weeks or months.! Yet Philo wishes us to believe that 


> 


% See Appendix, Note G, § 11. 

% Against Flaccus, c. 8 ; Paris edit. p. 668, line 17. 

7 Against Flaccus, c. 10; Paris edit. p. 670, line £2. 

% «He attracts all eyes towards himself when they see the array of 
sentinels and body-guards around him adorned with silvered and gilded 
arms.”” Against Flaccus, c. 5, Bolin’s trans. ; Paris edit. p. 655, lines 
31 - 33. 

® See note 79. 

19) See reference in note 77. 

M1 “©The residence here of this man means your ruin; for he is in- 
vested with higher authority and dignity than yourself.” — dyainst Pluc- 
cus, c. 5; Paris edit. p. 665, line 30, 

b2 «They [the populace] having had the cue given them, spent all 
their days reviling the king in the public schools, and stringing together 
all sorts of gibes to turn him into ridicule ; and at times they employed 
poets who compose farces. ... When... he fan insane man] had 
received all the insignia of roval authority, and had been dressed and 
adorned like a king, the young men bearing sticks on their shoulders 
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the cause of his coming to Alexandria was his haste 1% to 
reach a kingdom alleged to have been given him in Ju- 
dxa or Syria, countries which he probably neither ruled 
nor visited during Caligula’s reign. 

Philo’s effort at dramatic effect causes increased dis- 
trust of lis truthfulness, and the speeches which he 
fabricates for Flaceus indicate a hypocritical willingness 
to assume divine protection for aristocratic misdeeds.4 

The only probable inference to be eliminated from his 
misrepresentations is, that the Senate was plotting against 
Caligula. It wished, as twenty years previously, to de- 
tach one or more provinces trom subordination to the 
prince and subject them to one of its own political allies, 
as a preliminary towards re-establishment of aristocratic 
control. It needed in this instance co-operation trom the 
Jewish aristocracy, which had to be bought by selecting 
a Jew as intended king.” The Jewish aristocracy must 


stood on each side of him instead of spear-bearers, in imitation of the 
body-guards of the king, and then others came up, some as if to salute 
him, and others making as if they wished to plead their cause before 
him, and others pretending to wish to consult with him about the affairs 
of the state.’’— Philo, dywinst Flaceus, ce. 5, 6, Bohn’s trans. ; Paris 
edit. pp. 665, 666. 

193 «The merchant vessels which set forth from that harbor were fast 
sailers, and . . . the pilots were most experienced men, who guided 
their ships like skilful coachmen guide their horses, keeping them straight 
in the proper course.” — Philo, yainst Flaccus, ce. 5, Bohn’s trans. ; 
Paris edit. p. 665. 

04 «Tt is said... he would go forth out of his farm-house and 
raise his eyes to heaven and . . . would ery out, ‘O King of gods and 
men ! you are not, then, indifferent to the Jewish nation, nor are the as- 
sertions which they relate with respect to your providence false ; but 
those men who say that that people has not you for their champion and 
defender, are far from a correct opinion.’ — Against Flaccus, c. 20, 
Bohn’s trans.; Paris edit. p. 679. 

105 Jews, according to Philo (diyrinst Fvaceus, ec. 8; Paris edit. p- 668, 
lines 9-12), occupied nearly the whole of two wards, and not a few were 
scattered through the remaining three wards, of Alexandria. This ex- 
plains the large control of the Jewish council, or Sanhedrim, which is 
implied in the senatorial effort to operate through Jewish allies. 
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at first have had enouzh success to make them think of 
exacting terms for capitulation?% 

Josephus makes no mention of Flaccus, nor of any per- 
secution suliered by Alexandrine Jews during his rule, 
nor, in fact, during Caligula’s reign. He does mention an 
insurrection after Caligula’s death at the accession of 
Claudius, an insurrection doubtless of the popular party. 
The sufferings of the Jews at this last-mentioned periad 
from PATRICIAN oppression have not improbably been as- 
cribed by Philo to Flaccus, a ruler from THE POPULAR 
PARTY four years earlier. That we may comprehend the 
possibility of such untruth, we must remember that in 
the reign of Claudius (when Philo probably wrote) it was 
unsafe to contradict patrician falsehood, as the fate of 
more than one man in the arena at Rome indicates! 
Gross falsehoods in the patrician interest passed without 
public correction, because correction would have been 
dangerous to the maker. If the Jews had been maltreated 
and oppressed during Caligula’s reign, there would seem 
no reason for the failure of Josephus to mention it. If, 
on the other hand, their aristocracy were the aggressors, 
we can comprehend his remarkable brevity.1°8 

When we come to the reign of Caligula, we shall find 
that his alleged appointment of Herod Agrippa was 
probably a fiction of later date to cover assumption by 
the latter of regal authority, and that lis alleged purpose 
of erecting a statue in the temple was equally a fiction 
intended to divert odium from patrician Jews. 


§ix. Murder of Body-Guards. 


The relative view of the patrician as compared with 
the popul: ww party, touching sanctity of human hfe, has 


1%6 Philo attributes to Flaceus, what cannot well have happened until 
after he was kidnapped ; namely, that he ** sent for our rulers, apparently 
to effect a reconciliation between them and the remainder of the city.” — 
Ayainst Fluceus, c. 10; Paris edit. p. 670, lines 12, 18. 

7 


Compare pages 76, 77. 

18 «6 A (issension having arisen at Alexandria between the Jewish in- 
habitants and the Grecks, three ambassadors chosen from cither side came 
to Caius.” — Josephus, .fntiy., 18, 8, 1 
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received some illustration in a portion of the preceding 
sections. It is additionally illustrated by the tact, that 
the murder of body-euards, mentioned in one or two in- 
stances by historians, proceeded from princes of patrician 
politics.! 

§x. Two Senatorial Usurpations. 


Among senatorial usurpations two claim special atten- 
tion from the vantage which they afforded the aristocracy 
in contests with the prince and people. One of these 
occurred in A. D. 14, just before the accession of Tiberius. 
The other was six years later, during an effort to over- 
throw him. The success of the Senate in these two in- 
stances was partly due to an earlier plot whereby all 
advocates of popular rights had been driven out of it,” 
and partly due to that control which the reactionary 
residue had thenceforward exercised over Augustus, over 
legislation, and over the distribution of offices. Augus- 


19 * Calba’s entry into the city of Rome, after the massacre of several 
thousands of unarmed soldiers, formed a disastrous omen of things to 
come,” — Tac, Hist. 1,6, Bohn’s trans. ‘‘ Without a request, of his 
own free will, he could consign to the sword so many thousand innocent 
soldiers. My heart recoils with horror, when I reflect on the disastrous 
day on which he made his public entry into the city ; and on that his 
only victory, when, after receiving the submission of the suppliant 
soldicrs, he ordered the whole body to be decimated in the view of the 
people.” — Otho’s Speech in Tac,, //ist. 1, 37, Bohn’s trans. 

At an earlier date Claudius had been concerned in a conspiracy against 
Caligula, one of whose murderers, Sabinus, committed suicide. Another, 
“hierea, as also Lupus, who had murdered Caligula’s wife, were exe- 
euted, probably as a concession to the popular party. The following 
extract blends their death, doubtless, with that of anti-patrician officers. 
Claudius extended amnesty to all (see, however, pages 75, 76), ‘only a 
few tribunes and centurions from those [?] who had conspired against 
Caius being excepted, uot only for example’s sake, but because he knew 
that they had pEMANDED HIs OWN DEATH ALso.” — Suetonius, Cli. 
ec. 11. ‘Cherea, therefore, was led to death, and with him Lupus and a 
CONSIDERABLE NUMBER OF Ros Aans.’’—Josephus, Afatiq. 19, 4, 5. 
“Clandius having taken out of the way every soldier whom he sus- 
pected.” — Josephus, «fi/i7. 19, 5, 1. 

W See Ch. VII. § vir. 
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tus but partially emancipated himself from it towards the 
close of his lite. 

1, In A.v. 14, when Tiberius became prince! or pre- 
siding oflicer of the Senate, he must have found civil and 
military ollices mainly filled by partisans of the aristoc- 
racy, a portion of whom were plotting his overthrow. 
The Comitia, or popular assembhes, had, in the time of 
Augustus, been deprived of some, or, if Tacitus do not 
exagverate, of nearly all powert The Senate, while 
Augustus, at a distance from ome, was on his death-bed, 
seized the moment to abolish these assemblies, so that 
no laws could be enacted, nor candidates elected, save by 
itself. An election was due? The Senate took the 
matter into its own hands, ignoring utterly any popular 
electoral right. 

Indignation or lack of opportunity prevented at first 
any nomination of anti-senatorial candidates. The pop- 
ular party cannot have wished to recognize such an 
election. This feeling must, after a year’s experience, 
have yielded to a desire of mitigating the evil which it 
could not cure. Opposing candidates were, in A. D. 15, 


M1 See views of Tiberius touching the nature of his office in Appendix, 
Note G, foot-note 30 ; and compare in Note G the conclusion of § 1v. 

2 Augustus, after defeating Antony, had deprived the provincial 
towns (Dio Cass. 51, 2) of their popular assemblies. He, or the aristoc- 
racy in his name, gradually, during his reign, deprived the Conitia, or 
popular assemblies at Rome, if Tacitus (fz. 1, 15) can be credited, of 
everything but a shadow of their former power. 

3 Augustus died August 19, A. p. 14. Consular elections for the en- 
suing year were usually (Smith, Dict. of Antig. p. 353, col. 1) in July. 
“The Comitia for elections took place every year at a certain period, 
though it depended ON THE SENATE AND TILE CONSULS as to whether 
they wished the elections to take place earlier or later than usual... . 
The president at the Comitit was the same magistrate who convoked 
them, and this right was a privilege of the consuls, and in their absence 
of the pretors.” — Smith, Dict. of dAivtig. p. 353, col. 1. Tt is plain 
from Tacitus (:f7. 1, si) that the consuls for a. p. 1£ were elected before 
the accession of Tiberius. The Senate doubtless forbore to specify a day 
for, and the existing consuls, acting in the interest of the Senate, for- 
bore to conyoke, the Comitia, so that the people had no opportunity to vote. 
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110 JUDAISM AT ROME. (CH. V. 
put in nomination. The position of Tiberius as presid- 
ing officer caused the nominations to pass through his 
hands. 

After, or before the senatorial faction had vee 
against Tiberius, in A. D. 31, and had murdered many 
the popular party, the Comitia must, in a limited Ee bhs, 
or otherwise, have been restored to the people — Possi- 


U4 Tacitus, as usual, cloaks senatorial misdeeds by attributing them 
to Tiberius, and (as elsewhere, see Appendix, Note G, foot-note 122) en- 
deavors to convey by implication and pseudo-moralizing what he does not 
venture distinctly to assert. He in this instance wishes his reader to be- 
lieve that Tiprerivs transferred the Comitia to the Senate, or, in other 
words, that he took the right of suffrage from his political friends, and 
bestowed it exclusively on his political enemies. Such a statement needs 
no refutation, but Tacitus refutes it (ln. 1,81) by betraying that the 
consular election took place before the accession of Tiberius. These con- 
suls could in A. p. 15, as their predecessors in A. D. 14, omit to conyoke 
the popular Comitia. The two narratives are as follows :— 


AO la 

* The elections Comitia were then 
first transferred from the Cumpus 
[Martinus, that is, from the people] to 
the Senate ; for though the [preced- 
ing] prince had conducted all afluirs 
of moment at his pleasure, yet, till 
that day, some were still transacted 
according to the inclination of the 
tribes. Neither did the regret of the 
people for the seizure of these their 
ancient rights rise higher than some 
impotent grumbling ; the Senate, too, 
released from the charge of buying 
votes, and from the shame of begging 
them, willingly acquiesced in the reg- 
ulation by which Tiberius eontented 
himself with the recommendation (/) 
of four candidates only, to be accepted 
Without opposition or canvassing.” — 
Tac. An. 1,15, Bohn's trans. altered. 


ACPD en Lads 

“Of the Comitix for the creation 
of consuls, which took place IN THE 
REIGN OF TIBERIUS FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN THIS YEAR, and in each suc- 
cessive year, I hardly dare affirm any- 
thiug, so different are 
about it. His general practice was 
to declare, ‘that TO HIM NONE HAD 
SIGNIFIED THEIR PRETENSIONS BUT 
THOSE WHOSE NAMES HE HAD DELIV- 
ERED TO THE CONSULS; others, too, 
might do the same, if they had confi- 
dence in their interest or merits.” 
Sentiments plausible in terms; in 
substance, hollow and insidious ; and 
the greater the semblance of liberty 


the aecounts 


with which they were covered, the 
more remorseless the slavery in which 
they would issue.” — Tac. Av. 1, 31, 
Bolin’s trans. 


NS Under the year 32, Dio Cassius says, that Tiberius “ sent them 


(the names of candidates) into the Senate .. 


. and afterwards those {who 


had been selected by the Senate] catering the assembly of centuries, or of 
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bly the Senate, after the death of Tiberius, again appro- 
priated to themselves all electoral rights. The effort of 
Caligula towards restoring popular assemblies with their 
legislative and elective powers was no doubt a chief 
cause of lis bene assassinated. 

2. In A.D. 18 and 19, the Senate had- sent Germanicus, 
a nephew of Tiberius, into Syria and elsewhere,!® to 
override his uncle’s authority, and to manaze matters in 
the interest of the patricians. The death of Germanicus, 
in A.D. 20, and theactivity of Piso, the Emperor’s heuten- 
ant, bafiled their schemes. They thereupon undertook to 
wreak their vengeance upon Piso, Charges were pre- 
ferred against him which, according to Roman law and 
custom, should have been tried in a prietor’s court. The 
Senate, by a usurpation of authority, brought the case 
before itself, and condemned him. This usurpation must 
have caused a fierce contest between the senatorial and 
popular parties, in which the efforts, probably strenuous 
ones, of Tiberius, must have been on the popular side 
and in behalf of Piso. Tucitus, with whom crimes in the 
interest of patricianism, at least when committed by the 
Senate, were things to be overlooked, omits any narrative 
of the struzvle. He even omits direct mention of the 
fact. What he does is, to put into the mouth of Tiberius 
a speech containing an allusion to this illegal transfer 
of jurisdiction. The allusion is so worded as to convey 
the false impression that Tiberius had approved the trans- 
fer or deemed it a matter of small consequence!” The 


tribes, in whichever their clection belonged, were, because of ancient 
form, voted for, as in appearance, at least, is yet done.’’— Dio Cass. 58, 
2 Unless Dio copied the concluding remark inadvertently from some 
earlier writer, the form of popular election must have existed at the be- 
ginning of the third century. ’ 

NS The authorization is placed by Tacitus (4n. 2, 43) in A. p. 17. 
Germanieus set out in A. p, 18. The concerted effort at rebellion took 
Place Asm. 194) Sce- Ch: VIII. Si 

MWe) have granted to Germanicus [that is, to his partisans] solely 
this extra-legal fadvantage], that inquisition concerning his death should 
be made in the Senate-house rather than the forum ; before the Senate 
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effort at rebellion will be more fully detailed hereafter.18 
The pretext for usurpation of jurisdiction is matter for 
conjecture.l9 


§ xt. Herod Agrippa, Senior. 


The earlier history of Herod is elsewhere mentioned. 
His mother had been an intimate friend of Antonia. He 
perhaps, because of this, had been preceptor tor a short 
time to the grandson of Antonia, who was also grandson 
of Tiberius22!. While thus ensaged, Ilerod, as we may 
judge from his extravagant habits!22 must have become 
a companion of the aristocracy, and perhaps of their plots. 
Ata later date he visited Tiberius at Caprece, probably as 
their emissary. He was put under arrest, but at Calig- 
ula’s accession shared the amnesty granted by the latter. 
Some months later he headed a rebellion against Caligula. 
The story of Philo and his coadjutors, — copied by Jo- 
sephus, — that the latter gave Herod a kingdom, is doubt- 


ERATION. Let no one be influenced [against Piso] by the tears (!) of [my 
son} Drusus, nor by ‘my grief, (!) nor yet [in favor of Piso] i ae 
against us.” — Tacitus, -{n. 3, 12. This is one of the accustomed 
methods, copied or invented, by which Tacitus endeavors to render Ti- 
berius responsible for the wrong-doings of his senatorial opponents, 

118 See'Cli, VIII $7 

M9 The Senate which in A. p. 14 ahrogated, by ignoring, the Comitia, 
may in A. p. 20 have treated the judicial power of these assemblies as 
transferred to itself. ‘The Comitia Centuriata were in the first place 
the highest court of appeal, .. . and in the second they had to try all 
offences committed against the state, . . . no ease involving the life of 
a Roman citizen could be decided by any other court.” — Smith, Dict. 
of Antig. p. 334, col. 2. Yet jurisdiction in Piso’s case belonged properly 
(see note 117) to judges, — convened, as it would seem (Tae. An. 2, ~9) 
by a pretor; and only, perhaps, in the event of condemnation before 
such acourt, could his case have been submitted to the Comitia, 

TH) Soe pp. 99, 100. 

Mt Josephus, .fn//7. 17, 6, 6. 

2 6 Te spent a great deal extravagantly in his daily way of living, 
ama great dealin the tmmoderate presents he made; ... he was ina 
little time reduced to poverty, and could not live at Rome any longer. 
Tiberius also forbade the fsuch ?] friends of his deceased son to come inte 
his sivht,”” — Josephus, -fafiy. 13, 6, 1, Whistou’s trans. 
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§ x1] HEROD AGRIPPA, SENIOR. 113 


less a falsehood, originating with the conspirators, and 
intended to obscure their crimes. He must have been 
brought back from Alexandria to Rome as a prisoner, and 
cannot have seen Juda until after Caligula’s death.3*8 
Claudius, who was under senatorial control, gave to this 
worthless man a large kingdom at the expense, not of 
senatorial but of his own provinces, and, prompted no 
doubt by others, ratitied publicly some compact with 
him. The son of Herod was detained at Rome. The 
real object for this was doubtless that he might be a host- 
age w ithin reach of the Senate to secure fidelity towards 
their interests from his unprincipled father. The need of 
security became evident afterwards. 


13 Compare notes 104, 105, of Ch. VIIL and the text prefixed to 
them. Had Herod gone to Judwa as king during Caligula’s reign, he 
would not have deferred until after that individual’s death the hanging 
up in the temple of a gold chain professedly his gift. The imprisonment 
by Herod of Silas, his commander of cavalry (Josephus, Axtig. 19,7, 1), 
is attributed to his recollecting too clearly the imprisonment of Herod, at 
a date, perhaps, when the latter was trying to represent himself as en- 
dowed by Caligula with a kingdom. He may have shared an imprison- 
ment of Herod under Caligula, but certainly not the one under Tiberius. 

4 Claudius ‘‘made a league with this Agrippa, contirmed by oaths, in 
the middle of the forum in the city of Rome.” — Josephus, ditiz. 19, 
5, 1, Whiston’s trans. 

135 « As for the walls of Jerusalem, that were adjoining to the new 
city [Bezetha], he repaired them at the expense of the public, and built 
them wider in breadth and higher in altitude; and he had made them too 
strong for a!l human power to abolish, unless Marcus, the then president 
of Syria, had by letters informed Claudius Cesar of what he was doing. 
And, when Claudins had some suspicion of attempts for innovation, he 
sent to Agrippa to leave off the building of those walls presently.’” — 
Josephus, fntiq. 19,7, 2, Whiston’s trans. ‘There came to him An- 
tiochus, king of Commagene ; Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa ; and Cotys, 
who was king of the Lesser Armenia; and Polemo, who was king of 
Pontus ; as also Herod, his brother, who was king of Chalcis.... 
While these kings stayed with him, Mareus, the president of Syria, came 
thither... . Mareus had a sus spicion What the meaning could be of so 
great a friendship of these kings one with another, and did not think so 
close an agreement of so many potentates to be for the interest of the 
Tomaus, He therefore sent some of his domestivs tu every one of then, 
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1l4 JUDAISM AT ROME. [cu Y. 


Herod, of course, like others of his class, was attentive 
to outside pieus observances, such as might enable his 
adherents to laud his re liciousness.** He showed him- 
self in matters of sucial and political life a thorough dis- 
ciple of the Itoman aristocracy." His arrest of Peter and 
James is said (Acts 12, 3) to have pleased the Jews, 
meaning, doubtless, tle political conservatives. Fortu- 
nately for his countrymen his reign was brief. 


§xm. TLnsincerity of Patrician Hobbies, 


Political parties rarely believe all that they profess. 
The patrician party at Rome was not only no exception 
to this, but a striking, if not at times an unblushing, illus- 
tration of it. Patrician contempt for Greek culture, or 
dislike for anything foreign, meant merely distaste for 
what the Senate did not legally control. The distaste 
dis sapp searedl if patrician interests could be thereby sub- 
served. Any dress save the Roman might, in a ‘period 
of patrician ascendency, meet dishonor from the leaders 3 


and enjoined them to go their ways home without further delay.” — 


Foae. ditiq. 19, 8, 1, Whiston’s trans. 

23 Herod ‘* was exactly careful in the observance of the [ceremonial] 
laws of his country, . . . nor did any day pass over his head without its 
appointed sacrifice.’’ —Josephus, 4)//7. 19, 7, 2, Whiston’s trans. 

iz ** He also showed his magnificence upon the theatre [at Berytus] in 
his great number of gladiators ; and there it was that he exhibited the 
several antagonists, in order to please the spectators ; no fewer, indeed, 
than seven hundred men to ficht with seven hundred other men; and 
allotted all the malefactors he hal for this exercise, that both the male- 
factors mizht receive their sain and that this operation of war 
mizht be a recreation in peare. And thus were these criminals all de- 
struved at once,”” — cee aal ~fntig. 19,7, =, Whiston’s trans. These 
fourteen hundred men may have included some criminals, but the major- 
ity must have been persons politically distasteful to Herod and his party. 
Compare opposite views by Josephus on the morality of similar doings, 
in Uh, Il 
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aS: Au ‘cave ordets to the edil-s not to permit, in future, any 
Roman to be present in the Sox im or circus, unless they took off their 
short coats, and wore the tat ’— Suetonius, .lugust. c. 40, Bulin’s 
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§ xu. ] INSINCERITY OF PATRICIAN HOBBIES. lS 


of that party, and yet its leaders would at other times 
adopt foreign dress as a means of winning foreign favor” 
The same voices that decried foreign customs and servile 

descent were prompt to uphold either of them which 
could be made subservient to patricianism, or to its ally, 
heathenism The same party which by trickery and 
violence expelled its opponents 11 B.C. 17 from the Senate, 
under pretext of purifving that body, subsequently in- 
troduced Gauls rather than Romans into it, if the former 
were more in sympathy with patricianism,!) Roman 


229 According to Tacitus (4n. 2, 5°), Germanicus adopted the Greck 
dress at Alexandria, as Scipio at an earlier date had done in Sicily. The 
former was eugagel in a patrician rebellion against Tiberius, and the lat- 
ter needed Greek help against the Carthaginians. 

19 “Considering it of extreme importance to preserve the Roman 
people pure, and untainted with a mixture of FOREIGN OR SERVILE blood, 
he [Augustus] not only bestowed the freedom of the city with a sparing 
hand, but laid some restriction upon the practice of manumitting slaves.” 
— Suetonius, -fuvst.c. 40, Bohin'strans. ‘ With regard to the religious 
ceremonies of foreign nations, he was a strict observer of those which had 
been established by Ancient Custom; but others he held in no esteem. 
For, having been initiated at Athens, and coming afterwards to hear a 
cause at Rome, relative to the privileges of the priests of the Attic Ceres, 
when some of the mysteries of their sacred rites were to be introduced in 
the pleadings, he dismissed those who sat upon the bench as judges with 
him, as well as the by-standers, and heard the argument upon those points 
himself. But, on the other hand, he not only declined, in his progress 
through Ezypt, to go ont of his way to pay a visit to Apis, but he likewise 
commended his grandson Caius for not paying his devotions at Jerusalem 
in his passage through Judea.” — Suetonius, August. 93, Bohn’s trans. 
The things herein contemmmed were equally old as those commended. 

Compare in Ch. VIT. note 95, senatorial action whereby the priesthood 
of Vesta was opened to children of persons that had been slaves, for this 
must at that date, as we inay infer from Sueton. Claud. 24, have been 
What was alone meant by children of freed persons. 

181“ By a decree of the fathers... the duans first obtained the 
privilege of admission into the Roman Senate, in consideration of thetr 
ancient confederacy with Rome, and because they alone ofall the Gauls are 
entitled the brethren of the Roman people.”’—Tacitus, sf, Dea, oot S 
“trans. This wasin a. p. 48, during the reactionary reign of Claudius. 
The measure was op ae (Tac. <{. 11,25) mainly, no doubt, by the 
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eitizens who believed in monotheism or popular richts 
were ejected. Gauls who upheld heathenism and patri- 
clan privileges were, when it suited the senatorial party, 
introduced. 

Judaism was the especial abhorrence of patricians. 
Yet their leader, Marcus Vipsanius Acrippa, could frater- 
nize with Herod and laud the Jewish temple; and they 
themselves not only traternized with the Jewish rulers at 
Alexandria, but appointed as their head general an un- 
principled Jew. 

The charges of Unbelief seem to have originated ex- 
clusively with patricians ; yet when their party came into 
power under Claudius, it acknowledged publicly throueh 
that emperor its utter ignorance of the religion which it 
was defending, and it summoned as teachers slaves from 
Etruria; who were supposed to know something on the 
subject. On slave testimony see Ch. VIIT. note 118. 


CHAPTER WI. 
BELIEF OF ROME'S IMPENDING DESTRUCTION. 


§1. Asa Precedent of the New Era. 


Wr now come to another and singular evidence of 
Jewish influence, a.belief, namely, of Itome’s destruction, 
imparted by the conquered Jews to no small portion ot 
their conquerors. 


popular party. The prince, according to Tacitus (4x. 11, 24), paid no 
attention to the opposition, which means that the aristocracy who ruled 
him eared nothing fer an argunient against their interests. The Gallic 
aristocracy thus selected for senatorial privileges had no donbt common 
interests with that at Rome, and had perhaps been its ally in the con- 
spiracy against Caligula. Romans were about the same time (Dio Cass. 
60, 11, 2) expelled from the Senate on the charge of not being wealthy 
enough. 
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§:] BELIEF OF ROME'S IMPENDING DESTRUCTION. 117 


The Jews, instead of looking backward for a golden 
era, as was done by Greeks and Lomans, anticipated 
theirs in the future. To them its chief feature was the 
universal righteousness, which they, unlike their heathen 
neighbors, deemed necessary to, and sure to occasion, 
universal prosperity. Some thought that Prophets, or a 
Prophet, gifted to turn the hearts of mankind toward 
their God, others, a few at least, that a Priest, and yet 
others that a King, would introduce the new era.) Each 
one’s expectation was modified, doubtless, by lis early 
education and by his personal character. The anticipa- 
tion of a king gained in prominence atter, if not prompted 
by, the subjection of Judiea to the Romans. He was 
expected, of course, to be raised up in the land of \ono- 
theism, and would to Europe have been a King from the 
East. 

Distinct from any belief in a blissful era, and yet 
closely associated with it in the Jewish mind, was a sup- 
position that it would be introduced by a subjugation 
or thorough destruction of Rome. This view originated 
probably in B. c. 63, a year in which Pompey took Jeru- 
salem and entered the H: ly of Holies, and in which Asia 
Minor was shaken by earthquakes,—a proof, many Jews 
might think, of divine displeasure at Pompey’s doings. 
Fuller details will be found in the chronological part of 
our narrative, under that vear. At first we find merely a 
belief in the subjuc ation of R ome, that a king was about 
to be born for the Romans; but as feelings became em- 
bittered, the expectation of her thorough destruction be- 
caine prevalent. Still later a partly miraculous position 
was assigned to the oman Emperor as Beliar, or, to use 
a still later phraseclogy, as Antichrist. 

1 See mention of expected Prophets in the Sibylline Oracles, 3, ‘so, 
quoted in Appendix, Note A, $11 Part E, and compare the question 
(John 1, 21), “Art thou that prophet?” The expectation of a Priest, 
held of course by ritualists, will be found in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, 3 (Levi), 18, quoted in Underworld Mission, p. 49n 
(3d edit. p. 47). The anticipation of a king is better known ; see it in 
$n No. 1, of this chapter. 
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That the Jews should cherish a belief in the downfall 
of their oppressor, is no more than has been done by 
other nations. That they should impose this belief on 
their conquerors, is what has been accomplished by none 
but themselves.” 

Before proceeding we must attend to two different 
Jewish views. One was that mankind had Seven Ages 
given them for repentance, implying apparently a termi- 
nation of earthly things at the close otf that period; the 
other, that the world would last Ten Ages. The former 
of these must, if we may judge from events in B. c. 17, 
have been then apphed by the Jews in a somewhat 
altered form, to teach that Rome, in her unrepentance, 
would perish seven centuries after her foundation. The 
latter view was subsequently taueht, and must have 
lasted fora century. In applying it to Rome the Jews 
phrased themselves that when the Tenth Age should 
come, that is, at its beginning, not at its end, Rome should 


2 T once laid aside a newspaper containing some account of a widow in 
Hindostan burning herself after her husband’s death. The narrative 
said that she predicted, AS WAS CUSTOMARY on such oceasions, the down- 
fall of British rule. The paper has been lost, nor have I had means to 
verify the statement. If it be true, it implies an anticipation, inter- 
woven with religious belief, somewhat analogous to that of the Jews 
under Roman rule. Such predictions have, however, found little credence 
among the English conquerors of Hindostan. 

8 For the belief in seven ages see Sibylline Oracles, 2, 312, quoted in 
Appendix, Note A, § 1. Part F. Compare Epistle of Barnabas, c. 15 
(13, 9), ‘* Putting an end to all things I will make a beginning of the 
eighth day, that is, of another world.” 

The belief in ten ages appears in the work usually called Second 
Esdras, but which in the Ethiopie version, here quoted, is termed the 
First Book of Esdras: ‘*The world is distributed into ten periods. To 
the tenth is it arrived, and a half of that tenth remains.” — Pirst Book 
of Esdras, 14, 9, Lanrence's trans. (corresponding to 2 Esdras, 14, 
lt, com. vers.), In the Sibyline Oracles (8, 199-205) we are told that 
“when the tenth generation shallsbe in Hades... [God] will render 
the earth a desert and there shall be a resurrection of the dead.” Seca 
dilferent view in Ch. If. note 4£. 
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perish, and in this shape it is copied by at least one 
toman writer.t 

Patricians in B. Cc. 17 originated a counter-forgery in the 
name of Sibylla, one object of which was, by stretching 
an age to one hundred and ten years, ROMO ETH Y to parry 
or weaken the former of these views3 Possibly Jewish 
views on this subject circulated in the guise of “ Etruscan 
Teaching,” for uuder that head also we find antagonist 
efforts towards elongating an age and making it one hun- 
dred and eleven years. 


* See the Jewish view in § 11. No. 4, of this chapter. In what I sup- 
pose to be part of the Erythrean Verses a statement now stands that when 
the tower of Babel fell, ‘‘then was the tenth generation of mortals since 
the flood came upon former men.” — Sibyl. Orac. 3, 10s, 109. (Compare 
11 or 9, 14.) These two lines are, I suspect, an Bem olaton by some 
later hand. The established reputation of the Erythrean document was 
thus used to support the idea that puninG the tenth generation a con- 
vulsion might be expected. Sce also Sibyl. Orac. 4, 86. 

The following is from a Heathen: ‘*The ninth age is running its 
course and worse periods than the times of iron.” — Juvenal, Sutire, 
13, 28, 99. In Dio Cassius, 57, 18, and 62, 1s, the form of expression 
is that ‘‘when thrice three hundred years shall have passed,” that is, at 
the beginning of the tenth age or century, Rome should perish, In 
both passages it appears as an utterance of Romans. 

5 See Appendix, Note A, § vt. 

§ Censorinus, in his work De Die Natali, c. 17, quotes from Valerius 
of Antium, Varro, and Livy, statements and facts supporting the posi- 
tion that an age, such as elapsed between age-games, was a hundred 
years, In the Epitome of Livy, Book 49, is a passage, not the one 
quoted by Censorinus, which mentions games as ‘ celebrated in the Cen- 
tennial year.” 

Censorinus in the same work alleges evidence in support of the posi- 
tion that an age execeded, or might exceed, one hundred years. After 
distinguishing natural from civic ages, he tells us The Ritual Books of 
the Etruscans appear to teach the length of natural ages in any particu- 
lar state, In these [books] it is sail to be written that the beginning 
of the different ages can be thus determined. Among those born on the 
day when a city or state comes into existence, the longest lived finishes 
by the day of his death the mexsure of the first age, and of those remain- 
ing in the state on that day, the death of the longest lived finishes the 
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§u Sewish Expectations, 


Jewish anticipations of Rome’s destruction are scat- 
tered through the Sibylline Oracles and appear also in 
what is commonly called the Second Book of Esdras. 
They can also be inferred with much probability from 
the opinions of Jewish and semi-Jewish Christians. To 
Christians a distinct section will be devoted. In treating 
Jewish expectations we shall commence with those w hich 
are embodied in the Sibyiline Oracles. 

For convenience of reference the pieces are numbered, 
but the order in which they were written cannot in most 
cases be certainly determined. 


No> 


This piece, in its present shape, belongs to the year 
B. c. 29 or 30. Whether it existed with slight difference 
at an earlier date, is a question which at least deserves 
consideration.8 

“But when Rome shall rule over Ezypt also 
Uniting it to its empire, then shall the inightiest kingdom 


second age. Thus successively the duration of the remaining ages is 
terminated. The portents moreover which admonish that each age is 
closed are divinely sent, because of human ignorance. The Etruscans, 
having diligently studied these portents in the light of their skill as 
snuicirs, committed them to books. So that in the Tuscan Histories — 
Written, as Varro testifies, in their eighth age —there is given the 
muniher of ages granted to that race, the length of each of those which 
were already past and the prodigies which marked their close. It was 
written that the first four ages were of one hundred and five years, the 
fhith of one hundred twenty-three, the sixth of one hundred and nine- 
teen, the seventh as many, the eighth was then in course, the ninth and 
tenth remained, at the close of which there would be AN END OF THE 
Eruvseas Nawe.” — Censorinus, De Die Nutall, ec. 17. 

* The reduction of Egypt after the victory over Antony took place 
avvording to Dio Cassius’ (51, 17) in p. c. 30; according to Censorinus 
ae WTIOP NIT, 21), TBs Cn 20 

Jowwphas (Mrs, 1,109, 3) mentions an earthquake while the forces 
of ite ystus and Antony confronted cach other at Actium. 

By reading **Judwa” instead of “ Egypt also,” Ioudafas instead of wat 
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Of the Immortal King appear among men, 
And a Sacred Prince shall come to hold the sceptre of the whole earth 
To all ages of the time which approaches. 50 
Then inexorable anger for Latin men, 
A triumvirate shall destroy Rome by a miserable fate, 
But all men shall be destroyed in their own chambers 
When the fiery cataract shall stream from heaven. 

Alas for wretched me when that day shall come, 55 
And the judgment of the Immortal God, the Great King. 
But at present goon building, O cities; ornament yourselves all 
With temples and stadiums, market-places and gold imaces, 
With silver and stone ones, that you may come to the bitter day.” 

Sibyl. Orac. 3, 46-509. 


No. 2. 
The following piece is found grouped with denunciatory 
prophecies over Gentile cities. There is no apparent clue 
as to its date. 


“O self-confident Rome ;— after the Macedonian phalanx 
Thou wilt shine to Olympus; but God will make thee 
Totally unheard of. When thou seemest to the eye 


Alyurrov, we should have, without altering the number of syllables, a 
date in the year B. c. 63. We must in this case, however, understand 
the “Three” who destroy Rome as an idea borrowed, not from the well- 
known Triumvirates, but from the following event in the civil war be- 
tween Marius and Sylla. 

In the year B. c. 87 the Consul Octavius of Sylla’s party drove his 
colleague Cinna of the Marian faction out of the city. Cinna colleeted 
additional forces, and, contrary to the advice of Sertorius, consented that 
Marius, lately returned from exile, should join them. According to 
Plutarch (Scrforius, ec. 5), ‘‘Cinna summoned Marius; and, his force 
being divided into three parts, the three {that is, himself, Marius, and 
Sertorius] acted as commanders.” They marched against and captured 
the city, whose inhabitants were slanghtered and maltreated during five 
days and nights (Dio Cass. Vol. 1, p. 110, ed. Sturz) by the immediate 
followers of Marius, many of whom were slaves. At last Sertorius, out- 
raged at their brutality (Plutarch, Sertorius, c.5), ‘‘speared all of them to 
the number of not less than four thousand, who had camped in one place.” 

According to Cicero (in Cutilinam, 3, 4, 4, 1) and Sallust ((nt- 
dine, e. 47), there must have been an alleged Sibylline passage, extant 
in b. c. 63, which mentioned that three persons would take possession 
of Rome, and, as the connection would at least seem to imply, with 
destructive intent. Compare Ch. VII. note 9 
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To sit firmest, then I will cry these things in thine ear: — 
‘Destroyed, thou shalt bewail thy brilliancy and marble.” 
Sibyl. Orac. 7, 103-112. 


iNOao: 


The earthquake mentioned in this, points out B.c. 639% 
as likely to have given occasion for it. The names of 
the cities mentioned by Eusebius in his Chromicon and 
by Tacitus (Annals, 2, 47) as overthrown in A. D. 17, differ 
from the list here given!® The doings of Pompey and 
the extortions of Flaccus,! in B. c. 62, may account for 
the bitterness of tone. 


“ Again there shall occur the greatest portents among men. 
The deep-whirling Tanais shall leave the Meotie lake, 
And in the deep stream shall be the track of the fruit-bearing fur- 
row, 
And the multiplied stream shall cover the neck [of land]. 340 
Chasms [shall be formed] and narrow rifts ; and many cities 
With their inhabitants shall fall ; in Asia: Tassis, 
Cebra, Pandonia, Colophon, Ephesus, Nica, 
Antioch, Tanazra, Sinope, Smyrna, Marosune ; og 
Of Europe : Seyagra, Clitus, Basilis, Meropeea, 345 
Antigone, Magnesia, Mycene, Pantha, 
Gaza, the all-blessed, Hierapolis, Astypalaa. 
Know then, Eeyvpt’s destructive race is near destruction ; 
And then, to the Alexandrines, the bygone year will be the better.” 
Whatsoever Rome has received trom tribute-paying Asia, 350 
Thrice so much riches shall Asia receive again 
From Rome, and shall repay deadly insult upon her. 
AS MANY AS FROM ASTA HAVE WAITED UPON ITALIAN HOMES, 
TWENTY TIMES SO MANY SHALL BE HIRELINGS IN ASIA, 
Italians [who] shall serve in deepest poverty. 355 
O tender, wealthy virgin, offspring of Latin Rome,¥ 


° Dio Cassius, alluding to this, says: ‘‘ The greatest earthquake hap- 
pening of all that had ever taken place destroyed many of their cities.” 
— Dio Cass. Vol. 1, p. 292, ed. Sturz. 

» The cities mentioned by Busebius in his Chronicon as overthrown 
in A.D. 17 are Ephesus, Magnesia, Sardes, Mosthene, -Ege, Hicrociesarea, 
Philadelphia, Tmolus, Temnus, Myrhina, Apollonia, Dia, Hyreania. 

NM See in the next chapter under B. c. 62. 


% Year is used for time, meaning that the Alexandrines had seen their 


best davs, 


Virgin, offspring of Rome. This, in Jewish phraseology, means 
inhabitants of Rome. In the Old Testament we find Daughter of Zion, 
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Often intoxicated by being much songht for in nuptials, 

A servant, —thou shalt not wed in the world, 

And often thy mistress shall shear thy luxuriant hair.32* 

Justice, as ruler, will cast heaven-hich things to the earth, — 360 

And again she cathers trom the earth into heayen, 

For mortals are subjected in life to suffering and injustice. 

Samos shall be ‘ Sandheap, Delos [the visible} shall be invisible,’ 

Rome shall be ‘ Ruin,’ and ali [heathen] oracles come to an end.” 8 
Sibyl. Orac. 3, 337 — 364. 

No. 4. 


The question whether this extract makes any hostile 
mention of the Romans must depend on the sense at- 
tached to the word “people” in line 17. The mention 
of the tenth generation is hardly an interpolation, for it 
stands in connection with the subsequent lines. This 
renders probable that the piece is not earlier than a. p. 19. 
The period to which it seems most apposite is, for the 
first portion, A. D. 64, after the earthquakes in South Italy 
and the fire at Rome, and for the latter portion, A. D. 68, 
during the civil war, after Nero’s death, in which Galba, 
Otho, “Vv itellius, and Vespasian were rivals. 


“But when on earth are earthquakes and violent thunderbolts, 
Thunder and lightning and a mildewed land, 
Rabidness of swift wolves and human slauchter, 
Destruction of mortals and also of lowing cattle, 
Of fonr-footed herds aud patient asses, 10 
Of goats and sheep ; and thereupon the uneultivated ground 
Shall in quantities become a desert through nevlect, 
And fruits shall fail, and freemen be sold as slaves 


or of Jerusalem, used for the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 2 Kings, 19, 21; 
Daughter of My People, for the Jews, Jer. 9,1; Daughter of Tyre, for 
the Tyrians, Ps. 45, 12; Daughter of Babylon, for the Babylonians, Ps. 
137, 8; Daughter of the Chaldeans, for the inhabitants of Chaldiea, Is. 
47, 1,5; Daughter of Edom, for the Edomites, Lam. 4, 21; Daughter of 
Egypt, for the Egyptians, Jér. 46, 11; Daughter of Zidon, for the Zido- 
nians, Is. 23, 12. 

1 A sample of annoyances endured by slave-women. 

MW Por Aikny read Ax7. 10 Delos was the chief slave-market. 

16 The concluding words are sometitnes translated, ‘all [i. e. Sibyline] 
oraeles will be fulfilled.” The prior mention, however, of Delos, where 
Apollo was supposed to have his oracle, makes.me deem the above trans- 


lation more probable. 
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Among most mortals, and temples be robbed : 2 
Then after these things shall tue Tenth Generation appear 15 
When the Sender of earthyuakes and lightnings 

Shall break the zeal fur idols, and agitate [the] people” 

Of seven-hilled Rome, and yreat w ealth shall perish, 

Ganstie’ 7 in a Vast contlagration by Vulcan’s tlame. 


And thereafter [shall be] bloody [drops] descending from heaven," 

2 

But the whole world of countless men 

Having gone mad shall destroy each other; and,amidst the confusion, 

God shail send famines and pestlences and thunderbolts 

Upon men who unjustly condemn rightful actions. 

There shall be a failure of men on the whole earth, 25 

So that whoever sees a man’s track on the ground shall wonder. 
Then once more shall the Great God who dwells in Heaven 

Be everywhere the Preserver of practical-monotheists.” 


WT Aady, people. In Jewish phraseology this is used almost exclusively 
for “‘the Jews” (see Appendix, Note B, §1. No. 13). The writer may 
have had in mind a religious excitement among his own people at Rome, 
or, contrary to Jewish use, he may by “people” have meant the Gentile 
population of Rome. If so, he may either mean that God had startled 
them, or he may by mentally contrasting the ‘‘Senate” with its com- 
mon adjunct, the ‘‘ Populus Lomanus,” have used the Greek word Aads 
as a translation of populus, people. In this case he referred, not toa 
spasm of fright among Romans in general, but to a religious excitement 
among the eonmon people as contrasted with the aristocracy. 

18 Dio Cassius (51,17; 63,25) mentions bloody rain in the years 
B. c. 830 and a. p. 68. Touching the latter, he says that in one locality 
even streams of blood were the result, which means probably that some 
streams of water were more or less discolored by it. Light may be 
thrown on such an oceurrence by the following extract: ‘The Neapoli- 
tans were rather shocked a few weeks ago to find their deve ts stained with 
red and their garments spotted with sangninary-looking drops. A shower 
of red dust-speeks had beeen drawn up by the wind from African deserts, 
and borne with it across the Mediterranean. This is not an unpreve- 
dented phenomenon. A shower of insects fell at Avaches, in Savoy, last 
January, which, upon examination, proved to be of a species peculiar to 
Middle Franee: and a few years back Turin was visited by millions of 
larvee of a fly found nowhere but in the island of Sardinia.” — Harper's 
Weekly, June 5, 1809, p. 359. 

199 The absence of any verb from the preceding line renders it probable 
that something has been left out here. : 

2) On the meaning of evaeSijs, see Appendix, Note B, § 1. 5. 
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And thereafter shall be deep peace and [sound] understanding, 
And the fruitful earth shall again bear various fruits, 30 
Not being divided (by hostile factions] nor enslaved. 
But every harbor and roadstead shall be tree to men,” - 
As it originally was, and shazuclessness shall le destroyed.” 
Sibyl. Orac. 2, 6-33. 
No. 5. 

The year A. Dp. 70 seems among the most likely to 
have originated the present piece. Dossibly the first 
two lines may allude to one of the vessels sent by Ves- 
pasian to provision the city. It may have borne a 
purple or a gilded dragou’s head for its beak, or have been 
fashioned, in some way, like a dravon.* If this surmise 


21 The civil war operated as a barricr to commerce. See an extract 
from Tacitus, “ist. 3, 4s, quoted in next note. 

22 Vespasian was in the East when he was proclaimed emperor. After 
a victory by the forces under one of his generals, we are told that Ves- 
pasian ‘* proceeded with greater speed to Alexandria, that as Vitellius 
could no longer keep the field, he might distress the eapital, dependent 
as it was on foreign supplies, by fainine. With this view he also pur- 
posed by land and sea to invade Africa [i. e. Tunis and the adjacent 
country], which lay on the same side, in order to cause faruine and dissen- 
sions by stopping the supplies of provisions.” — Tacitus, J/ist. 3, 4s, 
Bohn’s trans. 

Vitellius perished about the end of December, and there was therefore 
no longer any need of starving out the city of Rome; but we learn from 
Tacitus that ‘‘the city was plunged in grief, and perplexed with mani- 
fold apprehensions. . . . Because the ships were detained by the severity 
of the winter, the populace, who are accustomed to buy food from day to 
day, and concern themselves about the price of provisions, . . . believed 
that the coast was barred, and the transport of provisions prohibited.” — 
Tacitus, //ist. 4, 38, Boln’s trans. 

Knowledge of this state of things must have been communicated to 
Vespasian, for we again learn from Tacitus that he ‘‘then committed to 
the still tempestuous sea some of the swiftest of his ships, laden with 
corn ; and well it was he did, for the city was then tottering under a 
state of things so critical that the corn in the granaries was sufficient for 
no more than ten days’ ‘supply, when the stores from Vespasian came in 
to their aid.” — Tacitus, //ist. 4, 52, Bolin’s trans. 

“3 -The dragon was afterwards, if not in A. p. 70, a common military 
standard for each cohort, as the eagle was for a legion. See Smith, 
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126 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. VI. 


be correct, the piece probably belongs to the early part 
of aD: 70. 


“When a seemingly flame-colored dragon shall traverse the waters, 
Bearing abundance within it, and shall nourish thy amie 
During famine and civil war, 90 
The end of the world is near, and the last day, 

And to the called and proven vindication from the Immortal God. 
But first there shall be inexorable anger for the Romans, 
A bloodthirsty time and a miserable lite shall come. 
Alas, alas for you, Italian land, great and barbarous nation, 95 
You understand not, that, whence you came naked and unworthy 
To the light of the sun, to the same region 
Shall you go naked, and finally shall come to judgment 
As having judged unjustly; 
You alone with your ciant-hands over the whole earth. 100 
Falling from vour height. you shall dwell under the earth. 
Through naphtha, asphalt, and sulphur, and much fire 
Shall vou be made to vanish, and shall be ashes, eternally 
Burning. And whoever looks shall hear lamentable 
Bellowing from the Underworld, anda great gnashing of teeth, 105 
Anda beating of your atheist breasts with your hands. 
2 


Adorn yourselves with images of gold and silver 

And jewelled ones, that you may come to the bitter day. 

Contemplate vour first punishment, O Rome, and your howling, 125 

No longer under your slave-yoke shall a neck be placed 

By Svrian, or Greek, or Barbarian, or any other nation. 

Yor shall be utterly plundered, and suffer reprisals for your deeds. 

Wailing, you shall give till you have paid back all, 

Aud be a subject of triumph to the world and disgraced before all.” 
Sibyl. Orac. 8, ss- 130. 


INO; (G3 


These lines stand at present in close sequence on the 
forecoing, Uncertainty as to whether they originally 
helonzed to them induces me to assien them a distinct 
heading. 


Dict of Aatiy, p. 1044, bd. From the ideutification of the Roman power 
with a fame-colored — or, perhaps, a gold-colored — dragon by the author 
of the Apocalypse (Rev. 12, 5), who wrote at about this date, I surmise 
that it was already an emblem of Noman authority. 

2s Thess d lines 107-122 dilate on the equality of all in Hades. 
They inay either Lelong to the present piece or to some other production 
which the Byzantine Harmonist (see Appendix, Note A, foot-note 123) 


Wished to collate. 
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§u.8.] BELIEF OF ROME’S IMPENDING DESTRUCTION. 127 


“ And thenceforward the sixth® generation of Latin kings, 
Will fill out [their] allotted* lite and will give up the sceptres.” 
Sibyl. Orac. 8, 151-132. 
No 7. 


The following is found amidst various denunciations 
of Gentile cities and lands, collated perhaps by the 
Byzantine Harmonist. What pertains to Judea may 
have been written between A. D. 65 and A. D. 70, whilst 
the Roman armies were in that country. What applies 
to Rome is apposite enough to the same period. Both 
pieces may originally have constituted different parts of 
one and the same effusion, though this is not certain. 
“Spare, O Father of all, the productive region, the fruitful, 

Great Judea, that we may deliver thy decrees ; 

For thou hast recognized it by thy favors as the chief, 

That it may appear to all mortals thy darling, 

And may itself notice how bountiful God has been to it. 


. . . 


Italy, thrice wretched thou shalt remain a total desert, unwept, 
A murderous serpent, in the fruitful earth, to be thoroughly exter- 
minated.” Sibyl. Orac. 5, 328 — 332, 342, 343, 


No. 8. 


The following piece belongs probably to the time of 
Hadrian. The writer, however, must have ignored, or 
overlooked, the fact that Egypt became a Roman prov- 
ince after the time of Julius Cesar, who, doubtless, was 
reckoned as one of the fifteen kines.27 Under No. 9, the 
identification of Hadrian as the fifteenth king is obvious. 

“ As it is decreed, — In the course of time, 
When thrice five kings shall have ruled Evypt 


% The sixth king means Vespasian (sce the Jewish or Oriental 
method of counting in the Appendix, Note E), but the plural phrase- 
ology implies that the writer mentally associated Titus with him. 

26 The omission of one letter, so as to read baordrov for bardriov, might 
permit the translation, ‘‘fill out extreme life,” that is, the concluding 
term of mankind’s existence. 

27 If we adopt the method of counting emperors which drops out 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius (see Appendix, Note KE), the picce would 
belong to the time of Commodus; but its contents do not agree with 
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such a date. 
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128 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. VI. 


And [the time] arrive of the five-century Phonix, 

A race shall come that it may plunder ‘ The People,’ ¥ 140 

A nation [to plunder] the wiscattered tribes of Hebrews.” 

Warriors shall plunder warriors. Mars shall destroy the boasting 
Roman threats: 

The once flourishing government of Rome is destroyed, 

Of Rome, the former queen over neighboring cities, 

No longer shali the army of luxurious Rome be victorious. 145 

When the Conqueror from Asia shall come with his host, 

And shutting in these [forces /], shall enter the city. 

Thrice three hundred and forty-eight 

Years shalt thou fulfil, when there shall come on thee 

Evil fate, overpowering thee and fulfilling thy name.” 150 

“ Alas for me miserable, when I shall sce that day 

Of thine, O ra and of all the Latins. 

Jest if thou wilt at him, with his hidden spears, 

From Asia, who is mounting the Trojan chariot, 

Whose mind is furious. But when he shall have pierced the Isth- 
mus,” 155 

Watching around, — attacking all, — leaving the sea behind him, — 


8 The original is corrupted ; for ropOjcwr read ropAjcov, and for \ady 
read \ady or else the Attic form Xeéy. The Hebrew parallelism of the 
passage will Lecome more visible by arranging the Greek in accordance 
with the above translation, without reference to metre, thus :— 

“Het rop0ijcov Nady yévos, 
"Axpira Pid\a "EBpaiwy vos. 

22 “*Unscattered tribes,” —that is, the residents of Palestine who held 
Hadrian's armies for a time at bay. Or, we may translate ‘* uneon- 
demned tribes,” that is, the innocent Jews everywhere, who, with no 
wrong proved against them, were the subjects of attack. 

3) In Greck the letters of the word ‘‘ Rome” would, if used as numer- 
als, add up 948. The year 943 from the founding of the city would be 
three years after the death of Commodus, or A.D. 195; but since the city 
was, by popular apprehension, treated as nine hundred years old in A. b. 
19 and again in A. p. 64, it is conceivable enough that a Sibylline writer, 
between A. D. 130 and A.D. 150, should treat it as nine hundred and 
forty-eight years old. 

1 An allusion to Nero, whose return was expected to precede the 
Messiah’s coming, Sce $V. and Appendix, Note F. Nero during his 
lifetime had undertaken to eut through the Isthmus of Corinth, and the 
writer seems to assume that on his return from the East — whither he 
was supposed to have fled, and where he was expected to reappear — the 
work would be perfected, 
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Then dark blood shall mark the track of the Beast. 
But a dog® chased the lion which throttled the Shepherds. 
His sceptre shall be taken away and he shall desvend into Hades. 


And then a Holy Prince shall hold the sceptre of the whole earth 
To all ages, having wakened the departed. 
Sibyl. Orac. 8, 157 — 159, 169, 170. 


No. 9. 
This also was written under Hadrian :— 


“But when thou hast had thrice five luxurious kings 50 

Enslaving the world from the East to the West, 

[Your] king will be white-helmeted, having nearly* the name of a 
sea, 

{Perambulating] with polluted foot to see the world, offering gifts, 

Having superabundance of gold, and collecting yet more silver 

From his enemies. And in nudity * he will lay bare, 55 

And participate in, all secrets of magic sanctuaries. 

He displays a boy as Gol. He will undo all sacred things, 

And from the beginning will open the secrets of error® to all. 

Thenceforward a wretched time when the wretched one® shall perish, 

And the populace will say, ‘Thy great power, O city, will fall” — 6o 

Knowing the evil day imme: diately at hand. 

And then thev shall wail to: cether, foresceing thy 

Most wretched fate, both fathers and young ‘children. 

They shall wail out, ‘ Alas, alas!’ by the sorrowful banks of the 
Tiber. 


® A dog, ie. the despised Jewish people, the lion being the Roman 
power. 

83 Or, ‘‘having the name of a neighboring sea,” that is, the Adriatic. 

% Tn the Leyden edition of Orosius, A. D. 1738, on page 489, is a copy 
from a coin or medal in the Pisan collection, medallione qui inter nwmis- 
mata Pisana invenitur, which represents Hadrian approaching a temple 
in a state of nudity, leading with his right hand a lamb and holding in 
his left a knife, perhaps a sacrificial one. Fire burns on an altar near 
by. The inscription cos. 111, meaning third time Consul, implies that it 
belongs to A. D. 119, some years prior to Hadrian’s initiation into the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Compare p. 325. 

% Error is here, not improbably, used in the sense of Heathenism. 

% Wadrian belonged to the Aran family. The Greek for this word 
and for WrercueD is almost identical. In Book 5 there is appended 
to the mention of Hadrian three lines of commendation (48-50) by a 
Christian hand, which contrast strongly with the present and other 
Jewish manifestations of feeling or opinion. 
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After him three shall reign, occupying the very last time, 65 
Filling out the name of the Heavenly God, 
Whose power is now and shall always be.” 
Sibyl. Orac. 8, 50-67. 


No. 10. 


We will now turn to a work which in the Apocry- 
pha of our English Bibles is called the Second Book of 
Esdras.*7 It is a Jewish one written during, or im- 
mediately after, the Jewish rebellion under Hadrian, 
that is, between the years A. D. 150 and 14u.3 The wri- 


37 The Second Book of Ezra, or Esdras, sometimes called the Fourth 
Book, no longer exists in its original language, which was probably 
Hellenistical Greek. Three carly translations of it, however, into Latin, 
Ethiopic, and Arabic, are extant, all of which have obviously been made 
from the Greek. These three have been re-translated into English. The 
re-translation from the Latin is that which is printed in the Apocrypha 

~of our English Bibles, though with the addition, from some different 
Latin text, of two chapters at the beginning and two at the eud. The 
Te-trauslations from the Arabic and the Latin will be found printed 
parallel to cach other in an appendix to the fourth volume of Whiston’s 
Primitive Christianity. The .Ethiopie has been re-translated into Latin 
and also into English by Laurence, who published the same with the 
thiopic text in a volume entitled Primi Ere Libri Versio Bthinpica. 
In the .Ethiopic and ‘Arabic versions the work is styled the First Book 
of Ezra. In both these versions the first two and last two chapters of 
what is published in our English Apocrypha (chapters 1, 2, and 15, 16) 
are wanting, and the same chapters were also found by Laurence to be 
wanting in twelve out of the thirteen Latin manuscripts of the work 
which he was able to discover. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
they form no part of the original work. On the other hand, both these 
versions contain a passage of some length, which, by accident or desien, 
has been dropped out of the Latin copies. In the Ethiopie version it is 
numbered as chapter 6, and belongs in the Latin copy between verses 35 
and 36 of chapter 7. For the evidence of these two statements the reader 
can consult in the work of Laurence above referred to, pp. 282-294, 
edition of 1820. ; 

There can be no denbt that the work is Jewish. The name of Jesus, 
in chapter 7, 28 of the Latin version, is an interpolation unsupported by 
the Arabic or JEthiopie. : F 

8 The allesory by Esdras concerning the Eagle with twelve wings in 
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ter’s mind was exercised on the unhappy condition of 
the Jewish people, and the supremacy of the Gentiles. 
According to the Ethiopic version of his work, his angel 
instructor tells him, “ Behold the time shall arrive, when 
the signs which I have foretold thee shall be seen; when 
the city [tome] shall be concealed which now appears, 
and when the Land [the technical Jewish term for Judia] 
shall appear, which is now concealed, when every one 
who is delivered from the evils predicted shall behold 
my glory. 


ch. 11 is explained in the next chapter to mean twelve emperors, the 
second of whom is, by his long reign, clearly enough indicated as Augus- 
tus. If we count, as included in the series, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, 
it would expire with Domitian, at the close of the first century. If we 
omit them (see Appendix, Note E), it would expire with Hadrian. Their 
omission would be natural if the author were an Asiatic Jew, or wrote 
chiefly for Asiatics. The terrible position of the Jews under Hadrian 
would seem also more fitted to elicit portions of the production, than 
their condition under Domitian. Thus in ch. 10, 32-54 (Lat. vers. 
10, 2°) the writer states: ‘‘ Our priests are burnt and our Levites led into 
captivity; .. . our virgins are slain and our wives suffer violence; . . . 
our righteous men are carried off and our young men reduced to servi- 
tude.” In the time of Domitian, Judaism was, according to Juvenal, 
swelling its ranks with converts; and the comparison which Pliny, Junior, 
institutes between its suppers and those of Trajan implies, shortly after 
Domitian’s reign, a respect on the part of many for the character of its 
entertainments. The book on which we are commenting seems inap- 
posite to such a period. 

In what is regarded as an addition to the work there is a passage (15, 
46-63) indicating Asiatic origin, and another (16, 6s—7:), hereafter to be 
quoted, indicating that the addition also was made, in all probability, 
with reference to the troubles under Hadrian. 

Again: the description, 3, 14 (Lat. vers. 5,°), and 4, 27 (Lat. ver. 6,2"), 
hereafter quoted in Ch. X. note 134, is very expressive of the war under 
Hadrian, but does not scem applicable to the time of Domitian. 

The following passages should, however, be duly considered before 
adjudging the work to Hadrian's time. 

In ch. 1, 1 (Lat. vers. 3, 1), the writer speaks of his vision as occurring 
while he was [visiting ?] in Babylon [that is, Rome], in the thirtieth year 
after Jerusalem's destruction. The writer elsewhere (ch. 9, 42, 43; 10, 
48; Lat. vers. 9, 18-45; 10, 45, 16) uses thirty, apparently, as an indeti- 
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“For my Messiah shall be revealed with those who are 
with him ; and cause [during the millennium ?] them to 
rejoice, Who shall be raised up. After which my child, 
my Messiah shall die,’ and all men who are alive; and 
the world shall be turned into its ancient state of silence 
for seven days, as formerly, so that no man shall remain. 
3ut after seven days it shall be awakened. And the per- 
ishable world shall wholly disappear; the earth shall give 
up the bodies that are deposited in it, and afterward shall 
they restore the souls that have been committed to them. 
In that day shall the Most High appear on the seat of 
judgment. His merey [to his people 2] shall come. His 
clemency [to his enemies] shall cease and his long suffer- 
ing have an end. Judgment shall alone remain.” 


nite number. If we understand it literally, the date of the production 
would be the third year of Trajan, A. p. 100. Trajan, accordingly as 
we omit, or count, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, was the eleventh, or the 
fourteenth emperor, so that this supposition scems inadmissible. 

In ch. 11, 23, 24 (Lat. vers. 11, 21), according to the Ethiopic and Vul- 
gate, some —according to the Arabic, one— aimed at imperial power, 
but did not reign. If we adopt the former reading and understand it as 
meaning some of the twelve, it could only be understood of Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius, and would favor the date under Domitian. If some out- 
side of the twelve be meant, it would fayor the date under Hadrian. 
The loss of the original Greek leaves to us merely the understanding, or 
misunderstanding, of translators. This should not too readily be taken 
against evidence less likely to be essentially mistranslated. 

The large head (ch. 11,35; Lat. vers. L1, 31), which eats the smaller 
heads, or wings, or feathers, — for the versions vary, —if interpreted of 
an emperor putting out of his way heads of the aristocracy, would be 
applicable to Domitian or Hadrian, but more readily to the latter. The 
remnant of Domitian’s reign after his contest with the aristocracy was 
too hrief to have called forth this work. 

89 This conception that the Messiah, at the close of his reign, should 
die, appears both in the Ethiopie and Latin versions, but not in the 
Arabic. It accords with the view which Justin (Dialog. ¢. 49, Opp. p. 
268 A) puts into the mouth of the Jew Trypho, that the Messiah was 
to be a human being. 

49 Laurence’s translation of Ezra (or 2 Esdras), ch. 5,2s-38. Com- 
pare Lat, vers. ch. 7, 26-34. 
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In the above the allusion to the destruction of Rome is 
only found if we adopt the Athiopie text. 

Another passage, however, contains, according to any 
of the three versions now extant, a plain affirmation of 
Rome’s downfall as a precedent of the Messiah’s coming. 
Ezra (ch. U0, 1-29; Lat. vers, 11, 1-35) sees an Eagle, ob- 
viously an eml Jem of the Roman Empire, and explained 
to be such in a subsequent chapter of his work. “The 
Eagle flew with lis wings to reign over the earth and 
over them who dwelt therein, that he might render 
all things under heaven subject to himself. Nor was 
there may who opposed him, no not one.” Afterwards 
(uy, 41; Lat. vers. ll, 37) Ezra hears a Lion’s roar whiose 
voice resembles a man's. It is the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, or the Messiah, who thus addresses the Eagle: 
“Hear thou and I will speak to thee. To thee thus says 
the Most High: ‘Art not thou the last of the four beasts 
whom I made to reign over the world, that by them the 
ends of the times might arrive? The fourth which is to 
come to subdue all the beasts that were before him, and 
to oppress the world and them with great trouble and 
affliction. Inhabiting the world for so long a period, in- 
habiting it with deceit, thou hast not judeed it in truth. 
For thou hast oppressed the righteous ; injur iously treated 
the meek, hated the upright, and loved lars; hast de- 
stroyed the strongholds of the righteous, and remov ed the 
walls of them who have not injured thee. Thy crimes 
have ascended to the Most Hich, and thy pride to the 
Almighty; who has contemplated lis [creature] man. 
And behold the consummation and end of the world has 
arrived. Therefore, O Eagle, thou shalt surely perish; 
thy wicked wings, thy impious heads; thy malicious 
talons, and iniquitous body; that the earth may be at 
rest, relieved from any atiliction, being relieved from 
thee; and that she may hope for the judgment and merey 
of him who made her,” # 

Tn the following chapter an angel explains to Ezra the 


41 Tanreuce’s translation of Ezra (or 2 Esdras), ch. 11, 42-55 (Lat. 
vers. ch, 11, 3s 1c). 
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meaning of what he had seen: “ With respect to the 
Lion which thou sawest rising up out of the tield, roaring 
and speaking to the Eagle and rebuking him for all his 
crimes; the interpretation of what thou hast heard 1s, 
that this is the seed of David whom the Most High has 
kept to the latter days. This is he who shall come, and 
coming shall tell them of their sins ‘and reprove them 
for their iniquities. THe shall fully display to them their 
wilful proceedings, having previously placed them before 
his judgment seat alive. And when he shall rebuke 
them then shall they be utterly destroyed. As to the 
remainder of ‘THE PEorie, them will I redeem in te 
those who have been saved in my [first] judgment [at the 
beginning of the millennium] and he (that is, the Mes- 
siah] shall make them joyful until [after the millen- 
nium] the day of [second] judgment arrives, of which I 
have spoken to thee from the beginning.” # 


Additional extracts containing Jewish expectations of 
Rome’s destructi on will be given hereafter. One, based 
upon Caligula’s alleced perform: ices, Will be found when 
we come to § Vv. Others connec tea with Nero’s return 
will be found in Note F of the Appendix. 


§im. Roman Apprehensions. 


Almost every nation contains persons of desponding 
dispositions, who, in times of disaster, fear the national 
downfall, As the present, however, is a work upon 
Judaism, we are only in so far concerned with Roman 
apprehensions as they may have originated with, or been 
stimulated by, Jews. In the chronological chapters of 
our work, we shall find reason to suspect, or beheve in, 
such Jue origin, or stimulus, while examining the 
years B, G; 1edd, Lio ope lorairss, 64, and per- 
ha aps other ei 

The ‘re are, however, two passages of Horace which can, 


#2 Laurence’s translation of Ezra (or 2 Esdras), ch, 12, 35-41 (Lat. 
vers, chy 12, 3133); ‘ 
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perhaps, be as conveniently considered in the present as 


in any other connection. The first of these was written 


in B.C. 27, whilst the Sibylline passave numbered 1, in 
the preceding section, was PROBABLY yet in circulation. 
The words of Horace are found in an ode addressed to 
eee on “Whom of the gods shall the people call to 
[aid] the perishing empire? With what prayer shall the 
Sacred Virgins weary Vesta, too inattentive to their 
hymns?” # 

The other is from the sixteenth Epode, which con- 
cludes by imitating and burlesquing Jewish Sibylline 
Verses.4# This leaves little doubt that Tforace laid the 
popular despondency, in part at least, at the door of the 
Jews. His reference to Roman despondency is as fol- 
lows :— 

“The soil will again be occupied by wild beasts. The 
Barbarian cavalry, alas, will stand victorious on the 


ashes and tread with sounding hoof the city. ... No 
determination is better than this, to go; as the Phocians 
fled . . . whithersoever our feet may carry us... . This 


is my decision. Can any one advise better? Why do 
we delay our auspicious embarkation? But [first] let us 
swear to the following: ‘When stones float... it shall 
not be impious to return.’ ” #% 

In the Appendix, Note A, § VI, attention will be called 
to the Centennial Ode, or Age Sone, of Horace, written 
for the celebration in B.C. 17. In the present connection 
it is noteworthy that he therein restricts his promise of 
future dominion for Rome to the narrow limits of Italy. 

The reader, moreover, will, by returning to No. 9 of the 
preceding section, find attributed to the Roman populace 
a belief that destruction hung over the city. 


§iv. Views of Jewish and Semi-Jewish Christians. 


Among Christians the belief of Rome’s impending 
destruction was confined apparently to the Jewish and 


43 Ilorace, Oks, a Lee 27 = 28, 
44 See Appendix, Note A, foot-note 71. 
45 Horace, Lpode 16, lines 10 = 26, 
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seini-Jewish classes. Of the former class we shall have 
occasion to speak whilst considering the Apocalypse in 
the time of Vespasian. From the latter class two ex- 
tracts will be found below ;* others will be given in the 
Appendix under § mL. of Note F. 

Gibbon ignores the existence of the foregoing belief 
among Jews and Ltomans. He treats it exclusively as 
Christian, and apparently as restricted to no particular 
class of Christians.* 


45 «*There is another and greater necessity of praying for . . . sta- 
bility of the empire... to us who know that the great destruction 
impending over the whole world and therewith the close of this age 
threatening dreadful-sufferinys (acerbitates) are retarded by prolongation 
commeatu of the Roman Empire.” — Tertull. Apol. c. 32. Compare c. 
39; ad Scap. 2; de Orat. 5. : 

** All nations will be in arms, . . . of which havoc and confusion this 
will be the cause, that the Roman name by which the world is now gov- 
erned (the mind dreads to say it, but I will say it because it will occur) 
shall be destroyed from the earth, and supreme authority shall return to 
Asia. The East shall again rule and the West be subservient. . . . The 
Sibyls say openly that Rome shall perish and indeed by the judgment 
of God, because she hated his name and being an enemy to justice de- 
stroyed [a] people, the foster-child of truth.” —Lactant. Div. Inst, 7, 15. 

47 “* Whilst the happiness and glory of a temporal reign were promised 
to the disciples of Christ, the most dreadful calamities were denounced 
against an unbelieving world. The edification of the new Jerusalem 
was to advance by equal steps [?] with the destruction of the mystic 
Babylon; and as long as the emperors who reigned before Constantine 
persisted in the profession of idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was applied 
to the city and to the empire of Rome. A regular series was prepared 
of all the moral and physical evils which can afflict a flourishing nation ; 
intestine discord, and the invasion of the fiercest barbarians from the 
unknown regions of the North [?]; pestilence and famine, comets and 
eclipses, earthquakes and inundations. All these were only so many 
preparatory and alarming signs of the great catastrophe of Rome, when 
the country of the Seipios and Ciesars should be consumed by a flame 
from heaven, and the city of the seven hills, with her palaces, her tem- 
ples, and her trinmphal arches, shonld be buried in a yast Take of fire 
and brimstone... .. The Christian who founded his belief much less 
on the fallacious arguments of reason than on the authority of tradition 
anid the interpretation of scripture . . . . considered every disaster that 
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§v. The Roman Emperor as Beliar. Origin of the 
Conception called Antichrist. 


At some date between the death of Caligula in a. p. 41, 
and the expulsion of the Jews by Claudius in a. p. 52, an 
idea was added to the belief of Rome’s destruction, namely, 
that its then reigning emperor, Claudius, should, as the 
head of Heathenism, set himself up against the Deity 
and be destroyed, and that his destruction should precede 
the new era. To the emperor, in this partly supernatural 
capacity, the title of Beliar*® was appropriated. Nero, at 
a later date, superseded all recollection of Claudius as the 
expected individual, and, in place of the term DBeliar, 
that of Antichrist * came into use, probably because of 
anticipated contlict between him and the expected, or re- 
expected, Christ. 

The circumstances which gave rise to this conception 
were as follows. The Jewish aristocracy at Alexandria 
had, during a violent illness of Caligula, made themselves 


5 . > . . . 
the tools of patrician leaders at Rome in a rebellion 


happened to the empire as an infallible symptom of an expiring world.” 
— Gibbon, Rome, ch.15. ‘‘Second Cause”; Vol. 2, pp. s4, 8; edit. 
of 1816, Philada, 

48 A son of Belial means a child of wickedness, or of Heathenism; for 


in the Jewish mind the two ideas were associated. In the following © 


passage of Paul: ‘* What participation is there between righteousness 
and Law-lessness; ... what harmony has Christ with Beliar.” — 2 Cor. 
6, 14-15. Beliar (common version, Belial) seems used for the impersona- 
tion of heathenism. Compare in Ascension of Isaiah, 4, 2 (quoted in Ap- 
pendix, Note F, § 111.) the term Berial. 

49 The epistles of John, written probably between A. p. 64 and A. p. 80, 


though they use the term Antichrist in a metaphorical sense for any, or 


many, opponents, yet assume in their readers a prior knowledge of Anti- 
christ as of an individual personage. ‘It is the last hour, and as ye have 
heard that [in the last hour] Antichrist is to come, already many anti- 
ehrists have come into existence, whenee we recognize that it is the last 
hour,” —1 John 2, 1s. *t Many decvivers have appeared [literally, have 
come into the world} who do not confess that Jesus Christ has corporally 
[that is, actually] come. Such a one is ‘The Deeciver,’ and ‘The Auti- 
christ.’ ’’— 2 John, verse 7. Compare 1 Jolin 2, 22; 4, 3 
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against him. This must have disgusted the Jewish com- 
monalty who knew patricianism as their most unscrupu- 
lous opponent. The accession to power of this patrician 
element under Claudius may have restored political au- 
thority to its Jewish allies, but could not free them from 
popular odium. To mitigate, or parry, this odium they 
invented and circulated the most extravagant stories of 
self-deification by Caligula, and of his having intended 
placing his statue in the Temple at Jerusalem. The re- 
sult renders probable that they endeavored to obtain 
credence by representing the head of the Roman Empire 
as by his position the enemy .of God. During their 
efforts measures were in progress at Rome for limiting 
Judaisin and re-estublisuing wors be of the Pagan deities. 
When these measures culminated by expulsion of the 
Jews, we can discern among the latter a belief which had 
been developed, that Claudius, as special enemy of the 
Deity, was to be destroyed, and that thereupon the new 
era would be introduced. 

The following production, by its allusion to Agrippina, 
bears evidence that it was written between A. D. 49 and 
A.D. 54. We shall find in the chronological part of our 
narrative abundant reason for placing it about A. D. 52. 
The opening lines are based upon actions of Caligula, 
though stated in such a way as to give them a partly 
miraculous appearance. Possibly some Jews may have 
credited already the misrepresentations which both the 
Jewish and Roman aristocracy circulated concerning that 
emperor, but it is more probable that such credence 
originated at a later date. 


“From THE RACE oF CzSars® at last shall Beliar come 
And shall create ™ high mountains and still the sea, 


5) More literally, but less expressively, ‘ from the Augusti.” 

51 There is but one and the same word in the original, rjoet, for the 
three translations, ‘‘create,” ‘ still,” and, more doubtfully, ‘‘ place.” In 
the last instance it may mean ‘‘quiet the dead,” and may refer to the 
attention manifested by Caligula, promptly after his accession (Sueton. 
Culiy. 15) towards the ashes of his mother and brother. 

8 By Caligula ‘moles were thrown into a deep and rongh sea, and 
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Shall ereate a big flaming sun, and brilliant moon,® 65 
And place [?} the dead, and do many wonders 

Before men, yet permanent things shall not be in him, 
But deceitful ones, and he shall mislead many mortals, 
Both faithful and chosen Hebrews and others LAw-less 

Men, who have never yet hearkened to the word of God, 70 
But when the threats of the great God shall draw near, 

And flaming power pour in a tlood upon the earth, 

It shall burn Beliar, and the proud men 

All, as many as have put their trust in him. 

At that time, by the wiles of a wife shall the world 75 
Be governed, and obey her in all things,** 


rocks of the hardest flint were cut away and ficlds raised to mountains by 
filling, and mountain-tops levelled by digging, and, indeed, with incredi- 
ble celerity, since delay was capitally punished.” —Sueton. Culig. 37. 
The concluding remark is no doubt false. What precedes it is at least 
extravagant exaggeration. According to the same writer.in ¢. 19, and to 
Dio Cassius, 59, 17, he made a bridge of boats, or vessels, two or three (?) 
miles long, across the Bay of Baise, —an indentation on the north side 
of the Bay of Naples, — and rode across it on horseback and in a chariot. 
The placidity of the sea while the bridge was being fastened together 
prompted him to remark (Dio Cass. 59, 17) that NepruNeE Was AFRAID 
OF HIM. 

53 After Caligula crossed the bridge with his companions ‘‘ they feasted 
during the remainder of the day and the whole night with much [arti- 
ficial] light in the spot itself, and much illuminating them from the 
mountains, for the locality being moon-sHarrp [a semicircle of hills 
around a semicircular bay], fire was visible on all sides, asin a theatre, so 
that there was no perceptible darkness ; for he wished to turn night into 
day as elsewhere sea into land.” — Dio Cassius, 59,17. Some of the 
feasters may have likened the illumination to the moon. Others may 
have alleged that it surpassed the moon and equalled the creation of sun- 
light. 

54 «From this moment [when Claudius married Agrippina] the city 
assumed a different character, and a woman had the control of every- 
thing. . . . The despotism exercised was as strict as though it were under 
the direction of a man; in her public conduct she was grave and rigid, 
frequently hanghty and overbearing ; . . . while an insatiable thirst for 
money was veiled under the pretext of its uses in maintaining the im- 
perial authority. . . . [After Caractacus was brought prisoner to Rome] 
the people were summoned to see him as a rare spectacle, and the prie- 
torian bands stood under arms in the field before the camp. Then first 
the servants and followers of the British king moved in procession, . . - 
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But when she shall be a widowed ruler over the whole earth, 

And shall east her gold and silver into the great sea 

«And the brass and iron [ornaments !] of short-lived mortals 

Into the deep, then shall all the elements 80 

Of the world be widowed, when God who dwells in Ether 

Shall roll up the heaven as a book is rolled up® 

And the whole diversified heaven shall fall on the earth and sea 

And an inexhaustible cataract of raging tlame shall pour out, 

Which shall burn the earth and burn the sea 85 

And melt the heavenly revolution, and days [consequent thereon] 

And creation’s self into one mass and refine it to purity. 

No longer shall there be spheres of rejoicing luminaries 

Nor night nor morning, nor multiplied days of care, 

Nor spring, nor summer, nor winter, nor autumn, 90 

Then shall the judgment of the Great God be manifested, 

[The judgment] of that great age when all these things are to take 
place.” * 


In Ch. VIII. § y. will be found a fuller account of events 
in A.D. 52—54, which accompanied, or contributed to, the 
first public manifestation of belief in this conception. 
Its connection with Nero will be found in the Appendix, 
Note F, §$ 11 m1, in the former of which a quotation from 
Sibyl. Orac. 5, 34, should be noted. The conception of 
Antichrist has lasted to the present day. 


and last himself, attracting the gaze of all. . . . The prisoners, released 
from their chains, did homage to Agrippina also, who, at a short distance, 
occupied another throne, in full view of the assembly, with the same ex- 
pressions of praise and gratitude as they had employed to the emperor. 
A spectacle this, strange and unauthorized by the customs of our ances- 
tors, for a woman to preside over the Roman ensigns... . Agrippina 
also began to assert her precininence more studiously, and even to enter 
the Capitol in a chariot, a distinction . . . of old allowed to none but 
the priests and things sacred... .”"— Tacitus, dn. 12, 7, 36, 37, 42, 
Bohn’'s trans. 

§ The same word which means widowed means also desolated, or laid 
waste. 

® Pooks anciently were in the form of a scroll, opened by unrolling 
and closed by rolling up. 

5 Sibylline Oracles, 3, ™-92 

58 «Some have maintained theopinion that Anti-christ will be Satan 
incarnate, but the more recent theolovians reject this opinion as absurd, 
and hold that he will merely be under a high degree of diabolic influence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, B. C. 76—A. D. 19. 


In the second century before the Christian era, Greeks 
influenced by Judaism must, and Jews may, have existed 
at Rome, but any evidence of a direct influence by the 
latter on Romans is uncertain. Our earliest reliable evi- 
dence of such influence is during the year B. c. 76, at 
which date the following narrative bevins. 

There are three epochs - in the chronology of our subject 
which will each demand a chapter. During the first of 
these, B. c. 76 to A. D. 19, no law forbade conversions to 
Judaism. The second period extends from A. D. 19, when 
fearful penalties were enacted against such conversions, 
to the destruction of Jerusalem in 4. dD. 70. The third 
epoch extends from this latter date to the close of the 
war under Hadrian, which isolated the Jews of Europe 
and ended, apparently, their direct influence on heathens. 
Some subsequent events will appear in Ch. XII. 


§x BC. 76. The Erythrean Verses cause Discussion of 
Monotheism. 


The managers of the senatorial faction had, since B. . 
461, created and nourished a superstitious reverence at 
Rome for books, which they kept secreted in their own 
charge, and which subsequently to B. c. 76, if not previ- 
ously, were attributed to a real or imaginary woman 


The period of the sway of Antichrist, it is supposed, will continue for 
three and one half years from the time when his power has reached its 
acme, after which he will be destroyed by an extraordinary interposition 
of the Almighty, a short time before the end of the world.” — New 
Am. Cyclopedia, Vol. 1, p. 654, col. 1. 

1 See action by the Pretor for Foreigners in B. ¢. 139 against worship- 
pers of Sabazian Jove (Jupiter Sabaoth ?) mentioned in Ch, VIII. note 27, 
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named Sibylla. These writings had perished in B. c. 83, 
in the burning Capitol. A Jew or monotheist at the 
present date took advantage of reverence for them and 
turned the tables on the patricians. He induced the 
Senate to bring from Erythree in Asia Minor leaves in 
Greek verse, alleged to be of the same authorship, which 
were deposited in the senatorial archives. These leaves 
formed a connected composition which in unmistakable 
terms taught monotheism and other Jewish views.2 The 
recognition of this work by the Senate as on the same 
footing with the former, from which no appeal was per- 
missible, could not but prompt questions concerning the 
divine nature. An evidence of its doing so is that Cicero, 
writing thirty years afterwards “On ‘the Nature of the 
Gods,” ‘selects ‘disputants who could only have met in this, 
or in part of the preceding, year? Kither he deemed the 
year appropriate, or, more probably, he but filled out a 
conversation which had really taken place. 

The Senate must have acted with litle or no serutiny 
of this document,— written in a foreten language,— which 
subsequently proved so sore a thorn in their sides, Sixty 
years later stringent measures were taken to prevent its 
perusal. 


2 See account of this document in Appendix, Note A, $ 11 

8 Cotta, one of the speakers, died in B. c. 74 or 73. He and Cicero 
76. Previously to this year 
Cicero had been in Greece and Asia, whither he went after his first en- 
trance as a young man upon public life, and whence he did not return 
See, some time in kB. c. 77. Ramsay, in Sinith’s Dict. of Riog. Vol. 1, 
p. 738, col. 2, regards the De Natura Deorum as published in B. c. 44, 


were never conjointly in the city after B. c, 


and “a implied date of the conversation as ‘somewhere about the year 

c. 76.” On the same page, the same writer says: “In no production 
do we more admire the vigorous understanding and varied learning of our 
author.” Possibly the collision of Jewish with heathen views had caused 
thorough debate on the subject in the Roman community. Among dif- 
ficulties which the Jews must have encountered was, that men, who had 
never thought of life save in connection with a physical body, could not 
readily comprehend an ineorporeal Gods One of Cicero's speakers alleges 
(De Nat. Deor. 1, 12, al, 30) that such a God “must necessarily be desti- 
tute of perception, sagaeity, pleasure.” 
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§m BC. 75-63. Other Sibylline Verses. King from 
the East. 


The reception of the above verses showed that Jewish 
teachings in the name of Sibylla would command a re- 
spectful hearing, or a superstitious reverence, from the 
Romans. Consequently other Jews committed their 
teachings to verse and ascribed them to the sane au- 
thoress. Among these teachings 1s one of uncertain date 
which the reader will find in the Appendix, Note A, foot- 
note 96. I suspect it to have been written during, or 
prior to, the year B. c. 63. If so, it will aid in explaining 
the heathen allusions, which we shall shortly meet, to an 
expected “King for the Romans” and “King from the 
East.” The reader should also in this connection re- 
examine, under § 11. of the preceding chapter, the piece 
numbered 1, which may with sheht variation have existed 
as early as B.C. 63. Both these pieces differ from the 
Erythrean verses, by substituting a King for the Prophets 
of God. 

In the year B. c. 63, Pompey laid siege, during three 
months, to the temple at Jerusalem, and, atter its capture, 
horrified its votaries by entering the Holy of Holies. This 
last procedure took place in the third month, which, as the 
Jewish year began near the equinox, means probably in 
June, or early in July. A tribute, which he imposed, 
did not diminish Jewish indignation. During this siege, 
or directly after its close, a fearful earthquake shook all 
Asia Minor, and was felt even at Rome.’ The Jews were 


* Josephus, Antig. 14, 4, 3. 

5 See Ch. VI. note 9. This earthquake took place not long before the 
death of Mithridates, whose demise, according to Plutarch (Pompey, 
c. 41), was announced by special messenger to Pompey while on an ex- 
pedition into Arabia Petrwa. Judiva had, according to the same writer 
(Pompey, c. 39), been ALREADY subdued and reduced to the condition of 
a Roman provinee. This order of events seems more reliable than that 
of Dio Cassius who makes the Arabian expedition precede that into 
Judea, 

§ Cicero, De Divinatione, 1, (11), 18 
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not unlikely to interpret it as a sign of God's displeasure 
at the insult to his temple.’ A Messianic excitement 


7 A Sibylline piece is still extant, which seems to have been prompted 
by the above events. It stands in immediate sequence upon the piece 
(3, 652-662, quoted in Appendix, Note A, foot-note 96) concerning a 
King from the East. Whether the two constituted originally but one 
piece, or whether the following lines were afterwards subjoined, may be 
a question. 

“But again the Gentile kings against this Land 
Shall rush in force, bringing calamity on themselves, 

For the temple of the Great God and most eminent men 
Shall they wish to scize. When they enter the Land 
The polluted kings shall sacrifice around the city, 
Having each his throne and a disobedient People, 


The all-producing earth shall be shaken in those days 

By the Immortal hand, and the fish in the deep 

And all the wild beasts of the earth and countless tribes of birds 
And all souls of men and the whole sea 

Shall shudder under the Immortal look, and fright shall exist. 


All the well-made walls of evil-minded men 
Shall fall to the ground, because they recognized not the Law 
Nor the Judgment of the Great God. But with senseless mind 
Rushing, ye all raised spears against the temple, 
And God shall judge all by war and the sword, 
By fire and flooding rain. There shall be 
Sulphur from heaven, stenes and hail, 
Frequent and destructive, and quadrupeds shall perish. 
And then they shall recognize the Imperishable God, whose judgments these 
are. 

Lamentation and battle-ery over earth’s expanse 
Shall come from perishing men. They shall lie speechless, 
Bathed in blood. Earth shall drink 
The blood of the perishing : wild beasts be satiated with their flesh. 

The Great Eternal God himself told me 
To prophesy these things. They shall not be unfinished 
Nor unfulfilled; since [T alone placed them in my mind, 
The Spirit of God {which] is without deception in the world.” 

Sibyl. Orac. 3, 663-701. 

In the foregoing the term “kings” seems to mean leaders or generals. 
The disobedient people may mean those Jews who had called in the Ro- 
mans. The allusion to war would favor the supposition that it was 
written during the siege of the temple, whilst Mithridates, the dreaded 
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among them would, under the circumstances, be natural. 
The Romans, moreover, were in the midst of alarm from 
Catiline’s conspiracy and from events which Cicero has 
deemed worthy of record as supposed portents.$ They 
were not likely therefore to be less susceptible than usual 
to the infection of any such excitement. 

During, or immediately alter, the above-mentioned 
Eastern events a report became current at Rome otf 
which we have two versions; one, that a king was about 
to be born for the Noman people, another, that he was to 
be born for the whole world. It must have attracted 
much attention, since in the midst of Catiline’s conspiracy 
it occasioned talk in the Senate. That body, being ap- 
parently in a jocose mood, passed a decree that no one 
born that year should be brought up. The decree was 
not registered, being regarded doubtless as a mere piece 
of Senatorial merriment. Marathus, however, a freedman 
of Augustus, whose account is copied by Suetonius,’ treats 
it as sober earnest. It must have been passed in the latter 
part of August or the beginning of September, for on the 
23d of the latter month it was still fresh enough to be the 
occasion of an additional witticism, On that day Augus- 


opponent of the Romans, was yet in arms. This date is further favored 
by the absence of any allusion to Pompey’s entering the Holy of Holies. 
The lines (702 sqq.) which follow the above extract might, at first si¢ht, 
appear to be connected with them, but a close inspection will probably 
lead to an opposite conclusion. See part of them quoted in Note A of 
the Appendix, in the text prefixed to foot-note 70. 

8 Cicero committed to verse his mention of comets, a total eclipse of 
the moon in a starry night, a citizen killed by lightning when the sky 
was clear, an earthquake, and some other supposed prodigies. See De 
Divinatione, 1, (11), 18. 

9 “Julius Marathus is, authority [for the statement] that, a few 
months before Augustus was born, there occurred at Rome a public 
prodigy, by which notice was given that Nature was in labor with a king 
for the Roman people; and that the frightened Senate enacted that no 
one born that year should be bronght up; but that those amongst them, 
whose wives were pregnant, hoping each that it pertained to him, took 
care that the decree of the Senate should not be registered in the treas- 
ary.” — Suetonius, .fugustus, c. 94. 
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tus was born, and the Senate was engaged with business 
touching the Catiline conspiracy. The father of Augustus 
was delayed at home by the advent of his son. When 
the cause of the delay became known, Nieidius,!” one of 
the Senators, remarked, humorously - doubt, that a lord 
was born to the whole earth. The father of Auvustus, 
if we may take the statement of Dio Cassius,? without 
his inferences, must have joined in the jest by suggesting 
the propriety of killing his new-born son, from which his 
friend, in like spirit it would seem, restrained him. 

The only natural explanation of the prevalent. belief 
in a coming king tor the Romans and for the whole world 


10 P. Nigidius Figulus was ‘‘a Pythagorean philosopher, . . . so 
celebrated on account of his knowledge, that Gellius does not hesitate to 
pronounce him, next to Varro, tlie most learned of the Romans. Math- 
ematical and physical investigations appear to have oceupied a large share 
of his attention... . He... took an active part in the civil war 
on the side of Pompey: was compelled in consequence by Cwsar to live 
abroad, and died in exile B. c. 44.’ —Smith, Dict. of Biog. Art. Fiqu- 
lus. 

11 “On the day when Augustus was born, the fact that the Senate was 
occupied upon Catiline’s conspiracy, and that Octavius came late, in con- 
sequence of his wife's confinement, gave notoriety to the event, that 
Publius Nigidius, hearing the occasion of his delay, and the hour of his 
wife’s delivery, declared that a lord was born for the world.” — Sueto- 
nius, Anqustius, c. 94. 

12 “© When the boy [Augustus] was born, Nigidius Figulus, a Senator, 
immediately predicted for him the sole monarchy. This [man] excelled 
those of his own time in his laving off the Heavens, and knew thoroughly 
the value of the stars, what their import was singly, and what when 
mingling with each other in elusters, or when opposed to each other by 
given intervals; and on this account he has been charged with the cul- 
tivation of forbidden arts. This man asked Octavius, when he met him 
coming late to the assembly, on account of the birth of his son, — for 
there happened to be a meeting of the Senate that day,— why he had 
delayed; and, learning the ecanse, cried out, ‘You have begotten a lord 
for us,’ and then restrained him [Octavius],— who was troubled at this 
and wished to destroy his child, — by saying that it was impossible that 
such a child should sulfor any such thing. These, things were spoken of 
at that time.” — Dio Cass. 45, !, Vol. 2, p. 286 (Reim. pp. 419, 420). 
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is the supposition that it originated in a Messianic excite- 
ment among the Jews. There is no heathen source to 
which we can with plausibility attribute it. The prophets 
of evil, mentioned hy Cicero,’ may either have been ex- 
cited Jews or heathens. 


§iu. BC. 62-50. Conflict of Parties and Religious 
Ideas. Cicero a Reactionist. 

The aristocracy, after their victory over Catiline, which, 
in some points, was a victory also. over the common peo- 
ple, undertook to reward their partisans. Flaccus, one of 
their active assistants, was appointed, for the year B. c. 
62, to the province of Asia.# Tere he succeeded in filling 
his own pockets —and probably those of a good many 
satellites —at the expense of the unfortunate inhabitants, 
One of his proceedinys was to seize, as already mentioned, 
all the gifts intended tor the temple at Jerusalem. Cicero, 
in the year B. c. 59, defended him by saying that this gold 
was duly weiyhed and paid into the treasury,!® meaning 
apparently the provincial one. This defence implied that 
if the gold were to be repaid, it should be at expense 
of the provincial treasury. He forgot to add that Flaccus, 
by the pretence of fitting out a fleet and by other expe- 
dients, had known how to transfer the money again from 
the treasury te his own pockets, or those of his favorites. 

A brother of Cicero, named Quintus, was the successor 
of Flaccus and retained the position for three consecutive 
years, B.C. 61—59. He was a Stoic, not afraid to advo- 
cate some Jewish views,” and was much more accepta- 
ble to the provincials}® than to the aristocracy at home, 


13 «Prophets, with inspired breast, poured forth through the land 
many predictions which threatened grievous misfortunes,” — Cicero, De 
Divinat. 1, (11), 18 

14 Asia means a portion of Asia Minor. 

18 See Ch. IL. foot-note 32. 

16 Cicero, Pro Flacco, c. 28. 

17 See Appendix, Note A, foot-note 96. 

18 Cicero, who had aristocratic prejudices, writes to Quintus, two 
years after he had been in Asia, that self-restraint ‘‘ was always very easy 
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who deemed it their special perquisite to plunder the 
provinces. It is probable that his appointment and reten- 
tion in oflice were partly, at least, due to Jewish influence 
at Lome. 

More indubitable evidence of this influence on Roman 
politics will be found in the already-mentioned speech of 
Cicero. Ile says: “ Next in order is that odium [caused 
by the seizure] of Jewish gold. ... You know what a 
band there is of them, with what concord it acts, HOW 
MUCH IT CAN ACCOMPLISH IN [oUR] ASSEMBLIES. I will 
lower my voice so that only the judges can hear. For 
there are not wanting some who would incite them against 
me and against every prominent [or perhaps excellent] 
man; whom I will not assist so as to make it easier for 
them.” This may be the language of irony, but, whether 
so or not, we must suppose that the Jews, though without 
office, had political influence; else the langui age would 
have been ridiculous. 

The following from the same connection indicates pop- 
ular regard and reverence for their religion: “Cneius Pom- 


to you. . . . When you resist, as you do, money, pleasure, the desire of 
all things [whatever], . . . the Greeks will regard you as one of ancient 
times, or even think you a divine man descended from heaven into the 
province. . . . What can there be so excellent and desirable as that 
- . « Wherever yon come there is public and private joy, since the city 
seems to have received a guard, not a tyrant; the home a guest, not a 
plunderer?”’ — Cicero, Epist. ad Fratrem. 1, 1, Vol. 3, pp. 530, 531, Le- 
maire’s edit. Quintus, however, had a sturdily honest, plain-spoken 
freedman, Statius, who aided him greatly. That a former slave should 
have a decision in important matters and a distribution of favors was 
gulling to the aristocraey. Cicero remonstrated against it in his own 
name (p. 536), states in another letter that he did so, not of his own judg- 
ment, but as a means of acquainting Quintus with the talk of others 
(Epist. 2, p. 552), and then reiterates his former remonstrance, and adds, 
that all objections to Quintus were based on his freedman (p. 553). The 
reader must not infer that disgust at the elevation of a freedman pre- 
vented applications to him for olliee, Cicero writes: ‘Tlow many, do 
you think, have applied to me for recommendation to Statius 3" — Lpist. 
ad Fratrem, 1, 2, p. 553. 
1 Cicero, Pro Flacco, c. 28, 
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pey, after the capture of Jerusalem, though a victor, 
touched nothing [to take it away] from that temple.) aes 
I DO NOT BELIEVE THAT [RESPECT FOR] THE RELIGION OF 
JEWS, and enemies, prevented that most worthy com- 
mander, but his own moderation.“ Cicero would hardly 
have defended Pompey against suspicion of showing rev- 
erence to the Jewish religion, unless such reverence had 
been common enouch, even among the wealthier classes, 
to justify the idea that Pompey might be infected with it. 

Still another passage imphes that Jewish writings, or 
Jewish teachings, must have been sufficiently known to 
point the sarcasm which it contains. The Jews claimed 
that they were the especial favorites of heaven. Cicero 
must have had this in mind while saying: “How dear 
[that race] may be to the immortal gods is taught by their 
being conquered, expatriated, enslaved.” *+ He had in a 
previous sentence remarked: “Religious reverence for 
what they hold sacred, istorwm religio suerorum, 18 repug- 
nant to the glory of this [our] empire, to the dignity of 
our name.” These expressions indicate a feeling w idely 
removed from indifference, such as prevailed towards any 
religion save the Jewish. They imply a struggle against 
Judaism and misgivings touching the result. 

Cicero had unblushinely defended, and the Senate had 
unscrupulously acquitted, a wrong-doer because he was 
their political comrade. The community lost patience, 
and a reaction followed. One itein of the reaction was 
Cicero’s banishment, in B. c. 58, Another item was the 
abolition, in the same year, of an existing edict against 
the Eeyptian worship.2* This meant that religions were 
not to be exclusively under patrician control. 

Some years later, about B. c. 54-51, Cicero wrote his 
De Republien, a work intended for the defence of old cus- 
toms.and patrician privileges. When he wrote it, Jewish 
teaching must already have been familiar, not merely to 
the common classes, but to the intelligent, for Cicero 


2 Cicero, Pro Flacco, c. 28. 
21 Thid. j 22. Thid. 
2s See Appendix, Note H, foot-note 2. 
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in the sixth book not only perverts Jewish phraseology 
and the Jewish idea of judgment by teaching that devo- 
tion to the state was the highest form of piety and that 
heavenly rewards awaited such as showed this devotion 
but he uses terms of which there can scarcely be a doubt 
that they were technical among monotheists. 


23 The sixth book of the Republic contains, in imitation of a somewhat 
similar fiction by Plato, a document ealled Scipio's Dream. It is extant 
both in Greek and Latin, and in either shape probably proceeded from 
Cicero. The Greek terms are certainly the originals, and must have been 
in his mind when penning the Latin ones. The document can be found in 
Lemaire’s edition of Cicero, Opp. Philos. Vol. 5; the Latin (De Repub- 
lica, 6, 6-19) on pp. 372-394, and the Greek (cc. 2-9) on pp. 407-415. 
The document mentions (p. 4098) a Supreme Being, dpxovre Gep, who ad- 
ministers the universe, droccodvre Tov Kdcuor; calls the universe (p. 409) 
his temple; (compare Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 5, 75); regards the 
body (Ziid.) as a prison (compare extracts from Clement of Alexandria 
and Arnobius in Underworld Mission, Note E of the Appendix); con- 
nects (Jbid.) the terms dccavoct’vy and evoéBea, which, in Jewish phra- 
seology, mean righteousness and practical monotheism, and mentions 
(p. 408) rémov wpiouevor, the ‘* Allotted Place,” a term technical among 
semi-Jewish Christians (see Barnabas and Ireneus, cited in Underworld 
Mission, p. 123; 3d edit. p. 118), and probably, therefore, among Jews, as 
a place for Aatenne souls. It represents (p. 410) that the Deity dwells 
in, or is identified with, the sphere of the fixed stars, that is, the highest 
heaven, and mentions (pp. 386, 412) periodical deluges and conflagrations 
which must occur at their wpicuevov xpdvov, appointed time. Part of these 
views may have been borrowed at second-hand from disciples of the 
Jews. 

The verses from Erythre represented the care of Eneas for his parent 
and child as a practical recognition of God. Cicero, intentionally no 
doubt, misdefines evoéS8eca (p. 409, or, in his translation, pp. 377, 378, 
piety) as meaning devotion to a parent or relative, and therefore in its 
highest form, as being devotion to the state. He lays down with the 
emphasis of Orthodoxy, ‘‘You MUST BELIEVE as follows: ‘To all who 
have... ENLARGED their country the attainment is made known of 
the Allotted Place in heaven, where the blessed enjoy an endless age.’” 
— Page 408. Scipio's (adoptive) father and grandfather are held up to 
him (p. 409) as models of this piety. He himself (Scipio sffricanus 
Minor; No. 21 in Smith’s Dict. of Bioy.) had changed the annual 
prayer for ENLARGEMENT into one for PRESERVATION of the country, 
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§iy. BC. 49. Romans throw away Idol Images during 


the Passover. 


We now come to an annual custom, mentioned by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, which must have lasted a 
number of years, but whose origin and termination we 
have no means of accurately determining. Judvine from 
the degree of calendrical derangement** implied in the 
statement of Dionysius, he* or his informant must have 
witnessed the ceremony about B. c. 49. It consisted in a 
procession of Roman dignitaries, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, on the first day of the Jewish Passov er, to a sacred 
bridge over the Tiber, whence they threw into the streain 
thirty images, — representative doubtless of idols, — call- 
ing them Greeks, or Grecian.** The words of Dionysius 


24 When Ceasar regulated the calendar in B. c. 49, he inserted eighty 
extra days into that year, in order that its termination might agree with 
the now established computation. At the date to which Dionysius al- 
ludes, the equinox must have occurred between the Ist and 14th of 
May, —a discrepancy from present reckoning of not less than forty-two, 
nor more than fifty-six, days. The variation, therefore, from our calen- 
dar was less by between twenty-four and thirty-eight days than it was 
in B. c. 46. As, however, the difference between a lunar and a solar year 
is about eleven days, there would have been about three years an 
between the date to which Dionysius alludes, and the year B. c. 46, for 
the increase of variation. This would carry us back to B. c. a6: Any 
error in assuming this date will not exceed a twelvemonth. 

“9 Dionysius settled at Rome about B.c. 30. He may have visited 
there in B. c. 49, or his informant may have witnessed the ceremony in 
that year. 

*° Judaism had spread chiefly in countries where the language was 
Greek. The term ‘‘Greek,” or ‘f Grecian,” became, therefore, to the Jews, 
asynonyme for Gentile, oridolatrous. Thus Paul, in writing to his breth- 
ren, not in Greece, but at Rome, uses the term “Greek” (Rom. 1, 16; 2,9 
3,9; 10, 12) as the antithesis for Jew. It seems to have the same mean- 
ing in Acts 19, 10; 20, 21; 1 Cor. 10, 92; 12, 13; Galat. 3, 28; Coloss. 
3,11. Jerome (Vol. 8, p. 700 C) translates ‘ Gentiles” where the Chron- 
icon of Eusebius reads ‘* Greeks.” In the Sibylline Oracles the same use, 
if not PPO le, is more than probable, as in the following: — 

qrecks [Gentiles 7] shall again fight each other; 
qua riaus and Arabians and quiver-bearing Medes, 
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are: “This the Romans continued until my time to i 
form a little after the spring equinox in the month ot 
May, on what are called the Ides, for they wished it to be 
the MIDDLE bay’ of the month. On this day the chief 
priests who are called pontitis, having made sacrifices ac- 
cording to the laws and being accompanied by the virgins 
who guard the perpetual fire and by the pretors and 
such other citizens as can law tully attend the sacred rites, 
throw (threw ?) images, in human form, thirty in number, 
from the sacred bridge into the river Tiber, ealling them 
‘Greeks.’ But as regards the sacrifices and other sacred 
rites which Rome performs according to Grecian, oR ITS 
OWN LOCAL CUSTOMS, we will elsewhere treat,’ 28 

There can be scarcely a doubt that the custom origi- 
nated in some Sibylline admonition to throw away idols, 
in which case it cannot date further back than B. c. 76. 
The foolish explanation — not his own — which Diony- 
sius has prefixed to his narrative? shows that when he 


Persians and Sicilians, and the Lydians will revolt, 
[As also the] Thracians and Bithynians and dwellers by the Nile.” 


Sibyl. Orac. 11, 173-176. 
“Fifteen centuries have passed 


Since Greeks [Gentiles ‘] were ruled by proud kings, 
Who initiated the chief crime for mortals, 
The many images of perishing gods for those who go to ruin.” 
Sibyl. Orac. 3, 551 - 554. 

See also Book 3, 545, 564. In the former of which lines I notice that 
Alexandre, the French editor of these Oracles, understands ‘*Greece” as 
meaning heathendom in general. 

In the caption of two works sometimes attributed to Justin Martyr, — 
Oratio ad Gracos and Cuhortatio ad Grecos, —and in that of Tatian’s 
work, ddversus Graecos, the term ‘‘Greeks”’ is evidently used for Gentiles. 

2% The Jewish Passover began on the 15th of that month whose 
commencement, or new moon, was nearest to the spring equinox. The 
MIDDLE Day of the Roman lunar month must necessarily have been the 
15th. The shorter months had a middle day, and the longer ones had 
not. j 

* Dionysius Halicarnass. 1, 3s, Vol. 1, p. 97. Cp. Ch. IV. 1 

29 Ty rs satp that the ancients offered human sacrifices to Saturn, — 
akind of sacrifiees used at Carthage during its existence and among Gauls 
to this day, aud among sume others of the Western nations, But Hercules, 
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published his work, in B. c. 7, there can have been but 
few persons who recollected the first procession of this 
kind. The conservative party would naturally feel very 
sore at the remembrance of it. Yet any attempt to ex- 


plain it away must have proved dithcult, if this were the . 


most successful. The concluding remark of Dionysius 
evinces that the custom was well known Nor TO BE A 
ROMAN ONE. He himself cannot have credited the expla- 
nation which he quotes, and may have ineant it as a piece 
of dry humor. Ifad the custom been of heathen origin, 
one tithe of the antiquity which he attributes to it would 
have placed it among the honored ancestral observances 
for the continuance of which the conservative party were 
sticklers. 

As Ceesar became Pontifex Maximus in B. c. 63,59 and 
was killed in B. c. 44, the ceremony must have existed in 
his official term and with his sanction. Whether he ever 
headed the procession is a point on which we have no 
historical statement. 

Under the year B. c. 49, Dio Cassius enumerates several 


wishing to abolish such a sacrificial custom, consecrated the altar on the 
hill of Saturn, and originated the burning of sacred [or irreproachable] 
incense in a PURE fire, and, that men night have no anxiety at despising 
their national customs, he taught the inhabitants, as a means ef moilify- 
ing the divine anger, that, in place of the men, whom, after landing them 
hand and foot, they were in the habit of throwing into the Tiber, they 
should make human images adorned after the same fashisa and throw 
them into the stream.” — Dionys. Halicar. 1, sx, Vol. 1, pp. 95, 96. 

It will be noticed that incense was to be oflered on the HILL OF SATURN, 
and that no distinct mention is made of its being offered to Saturn. Three 
hundred years before the Evythriean verses Saturn scems to have been 
practically ignored by the Romans. Half a century ater their composi- 
tion Italy was supposed, ON AUTHORITY OF THE SIBYLLINE VERSES, to 
have been SACRED to him. See on this subject, Appendix, Note A, §$ IL. 
Part C, especially foot-note 49. Augustus, and the conservatives in B.C, 
17, ignored Saturn, who must for some reason have been distasteful to 
patricians. 

®) Dio Cassius, 37,37. The law of Sylla was, after a struggle, re- 
pealed, and that of Domitius, which gave the election to the peopie, 
revived. One object of this was, doubtless, to ellect Caesar's election. 
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supposed portents, including repeated earthquakes and a 
total eclipse of the sun,*4 which seem to have prompted, 
as usual, Sibvlline predictions.*? The civil war between 
Cesar and Pompey was about commencing, and the par- 
tisans of Pompey endeavored to conciliate the Jews by a 
series of favors, which shows that their influence, at act 
in Asia Minor, was deemed important. 


§v. B.C.44. Casar’s Death. Cicero disavows Heathents. 


In this year Cvesar was assassinated, and at his funeral 
pyre the Jews were conspicuous.* The attachment of 
their body, or of its major part, to Cesar is explicable on 
the ground that he was the popular leader, and that their 
chief affinities were with the popular party. He had, 
however, in early life, sought in Asia Minor a refuge from 
Sylla, and was likely e enough, while there, if he had not 
already done it, to unlearn some religious errors of his 


31 Dio Cass. 41, 14. 

82 «Certain oracles were sung as being by Sibylla, and certain inspired 
persons made frequent predictions.” — Dio Cass, 41, 11. 

33 Josephus, in his Antiquities, 14, 10, 13-19, has collected some of 
these decrees made curing the consulship of Lentulus and Marcellus, 
B. c. 42. The reader of Josephus must to some extent invert his order, 
if it is to be made chronological. The decrees of Dolabella, which Jose- 
phus gives previously to the above, were, in fact, five years later. Of the 
decrees in B. c. 49, or which Josephus seems to place in that year, one 
(§ 13) exempts Asiatic Jews from military service; four ($$ 14, 16, 18, 19) 
exempt, or dismiss, from military service Jews, of different localities 
{even those], who were Roman citizens; one ($17) authorizes the Jews of 
Sardis [even ? if they were], Roman citizens, to settle their disputes at 
their own tribunals; and one (§ 15) directs the magistrates of Cos, in 
aceordance with some decree.of the [Roman ?] Senate, to transmit safely 
home certain individuals. Six additional decrees ($8 20-25) in favor of 
the Jews MAY belong to this same year, but Josephus has not furnished 
means in each case of determining the date. 

4 <A multitude of foreign nations... gave vent to grief, each in 
its own fashion; but especially the Jews, who even frequented the funeral 
pyre during continuis consecutive (or whole) nights.” —- Suetonius, 
Casur, c. 84. 
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country.» Moreover, if he did not learn to regulate his 
own lite by monotheistic rules, he may have acquired 
truer ideas of Jumean riehts and human civilization. 
These were likely’ to be strengthened rather than im- 
peded by his politic il position. 

The Gallic population at Rome had been, during many 
years before Cwsar’s time, a steady ally of the popula ir 
party. His campaigns in Gaul, even if directed acainst 
their aristocracies, may have wounded the pride of Gauls 
in Italy and alienated many of them from himself, and 
if so, he may have deemed this an additional motive for 
keeping, or increasing, by political favors any good-will 
which the Jews owed him either as the popular leader, or 
as the opponent of Pompey, who had protaned their temple. 

It may be a question whether Cwsar openly counte- 
nanced or not the proposed application to himself of a 
Sibylline passage," which referred to the Deity. If he 
did, his action was likely to shock reverential — by which 
must not be understood the most zealous —J evel 
more than the passage disquieted his political opponents. 

After Cisar’s assassination, Antony, then consul, was 
left temporarily as leader for the popular, or, to speak 
more exactly, the anti-patrician, party. He first opposed 
and afterwards bought over Dolabella. The two made a 


8 Cicero may haye written from purely political motives, yet he pro- 
fesses that his own eyes were partly opened, or his doubts confirmed, by 
comparing notes with a king from Asia Minor, His words are: ‘I think 
that the law concerning augurs, although it was originally established 
beeause of a belief in divination, yet has afterwards been preserved aud 
retained for political reasons, reipublice causa. . . . Let us examine 
auguries of foreign nations which are not so much artificiosa a matter 
of study fin the sense of artifice ?] as of superstition. . . . Deiotarus 
used to inquire our rules of augury from me, I theirs from him. Immor- 
tal gods, what a difference! How antagonistic, even, some of them 


were!” — Cicero, De Divinat. 2, (35, 36), 75, 7. Whether Cicero here 
uses artifietosr in a bad sense may be a question. Compare De Divinat. 
ee 34; 2, (11), 28, on its meaning, 


Ate) 
MeTaxephus! in his antiquities (14, 10, 2-s), has made a collection 
of seven decrees by Ciesar in fivor of the Jews, 
aT See Appendix, Note A, § S {t1. foot- note 99. 
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bid for Jewish favor." Antagonism to Cesar’s murder- 
ers may have predisposed many Jews towards them, but 
Antony’s daughter (sister-in-law of Tiberius) at a later 
date sympathized obviously with monotheisim even if she 
were not a professed monotheist, and it is possible that 
Antony himself may have had more than a merely polit- 
ical appreciation of the Jews. 

The patrician party equally needed Jewish support, but 
the proceedings of Cassius in the East aimed at extorting 
rather than conciliating it°% The sueestion, also by 
Cicero, published in this, or early in the following, year, 
that Sibylla’s teachings. should, be subordinated to sena- 
torial control,#? was not calculated to win Jewish good-will. 


§vi B.C.43-31. Virgil and Horace. The Oracle at 
Delphi. 


In B. c. 43, the year after Ciesar’s death, a triumvirate 
was formed, professedly in the interests of the popular 
party, by Antony, Lepidus, and Augustus Cvesar. It fa- 
vored the Jews, as we learn from Antony’s action in their 
behalf, subsequently to the defeat of Brutus and Cassius.?! 


® Josephus narrates in his Antiquities (14, 10, 9, 10) the joint action 
of Antony and Dolabella, who introduced to the Senate, or to such part 
of it as remained at Rome, the ambassadors of Hyreanus, the Jewish high- 
priest, with whom an agreement was made, professedly in confirmation of 
something which Cwwsar had intended. We have from the same author, 
in §§ 11, 12, Dolabella’s action in Asia, exempting the Jews from military 
service. The joint action of the Senate and of Antony and Dolabella, 4s 
coNxscLs, is quoted by Josephus in detail, as if he were transcribing a 
public document. The date of this action is, according to his citation, 
February 9. The name of the month, however, must be a mistake, since 
Dolabella did not become consul until after the death of Cesar in March, 
nor did Antony in the outset acknowledge him as consul. 

* Josephus enumerates, in his antiquities (14, 11, 2), the exaction 
of seven hundred talents, or about seven million dollars, from Judiea, as 
also the enslavement of four towns or cities. Even if the extortion be 
exaseerated, this was not a method of conciliation. 

9 See Appendix, Note A, foot-note 99, 


41 The action and decrees of Antony are recorded by Josephus in his 
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Virgil's Fourth Eclogue belongs in the earlier portion of 
this period, and is, of itself, ev idence that Jewish writings, 
current under the name of Sibylla, had much hold on 
the public mind? Some other marked allusious by hun 
and Horace to Sibylline teachings may fall within or near 
the same epoch.#8 Cvesar’s death gave occasion to such 
effusions# of a more temporary character. Some of these 
may have occasioned transient excitement, but they can 
have exercised no such permanent influence as the Ery- 
thraan verses, or as those moral and religious teachings, 
whether in the Old Testament or outside of it, which 
stimulated personal rectitude and appealed to the moral 
sense ® and higher wants of man. 

There is a feature of the times which calls here for 
attention. Cicero in his work on Divination, published 
perhaps in B. c. 44, but not later certainly than 3. c. 43, 
puts into the mouth of his brother Quintus an explanation 
of why the Pythian oracle was unable, or less able than 
formerly, to tell the truth.® We shall in the course of 


Antiquities (14, 12,2-5). He reversed what Cassius had done, and set 
free those whom he had enslaved. The Triumvirs ‘‘managed matters 
according to their own will and desire, so that [to patricians?] the sole rule 
of Cesar appeared [in comparison] a golden one.” — Dio Cassius, 47, 15. 

#2 See Appendix, Note A, foot-notes 51, 74. 

43 See Appendix, Note A, foot-notes 32, 58, 60, 65, 71, 80, 83, 84. 

#4 See Sibyl. Orac. 11, 261-291. 

45 The reader may wish in this connection to examine the Appendix, 
Note A, § virt. 

48 Quintus Cicero attributed foreknowledge to natural endowment (sce 
Appendix, Note A, foot-note 96), and also, as apparent in the present 
extract, to some force of nature, but not to the inspiration of a super- 
human being. ‘Could that Oracle at Delphi have been so celebrated 
and renowned, so loaded with gifts of all peoples and kings, unless every 
age had experienced the truth of its oracles? Since a long time IT HAS 
CEASED TO DO so. As now it has less renown because the truth of its 
oracles is less prominent, so formerly it had not been so honored save for 
its eminent truthfulness. Perhaps that power from the earth, which used 
to excite the mind of Pythia by a divine influence, may have vanished by 
age as we see some rivers to haye dried up, or else to be twisted, or de- 
flected, into a different channel. But be that as you will, for the question 
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this work find a discussion as to why it had died out.47 
The decadence of the Oracle kept such approximate pace 
with the spread of Judaism as to justity a belief that 
Jewish teachings, aided eventually by those of Christians, 
had no slight share in driving it out of repute. 

A fair question may be whether Cicero exaggerated his 
brother’s belief, or any then existing Stoic belief, in omens. 
He himself, in his Le Leyilus, written during patrician 
rule, had strongly advocated that religious matters should 
be exclusively controlled by the Senate.8 His work, De 
Divinatione, though finished, or retouched, after Ciesar’s 
death, must have been mostly written during that indi- 
vidual’s supremacy. In this he endeavors to show that he 
had less sympatliy with, and belief in, the state religion 
than even the (halt- Judaized) Stoics. 

The first book of Satires by Horace was, according to all 
critics of his writings, published during the period covered 
by the present section. It contains two passages, one of 
which strongly illustrates the deep hold taken by Judaism 
on the Romans, and the other implies proselyting activity 
onthe part of Jews. Hovace represents himself in one of 
these as trying to shake off a bore, who had fastened on 
him in the street. In his predicament he stops a friend 
whom he meets, < a hint that he wished relief 
from lis prior companion —remarks, “ You had private 
business with me.” The friend responds, Yes, “but this 
is the THINTIETH sabbath,” or, in other words, the last day 
of the passover, the great day of the feast; and excuses 
himself on the ground that he in common with THE MANY, 
could not use such a day for business.49 


is a Lan one, yet let this be considered as established, — which is unde- 
niable, unless we would upset all history, —that that oracle was during 
many ages vericious.”’ — Cicero, De Divinat. 1, (19), 37, 38% 

47 See a quotation from Lamprias in Ch. X. § rv. 3. 

4 Seo Ch. I. note 6, 

49 © Puseus Aristins meets me, a special friend, who well knew the 
fellow. We step. *Where do you come from’ and ‘Where are You 
going.’ He asks amd gives answer. IT began to take hold of and pull 
his unavcommodating arms, Intimating by a side-look that he should 
extricate me. He, stailing with ill-timed jocosity, dissembled [his com- 
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In the other passage Horace writes: “If you do not 
give in, a numerous band of poets shall come to my aid, 
—for there are mi iy more of us,—and, like the Jews, 
we will COMPEL you to give in to our crowd.” oo The 
passage 1s In striking contrast to the statement of Gib- 
bon, who, even -yet, is regarded as the standard modern 
historian of Iome.?! 


§vui. BC. 30-18. Patrician Reaction. Virgil bur- 
lesques Part of the Evrythreun Verses. 


During this period there is no direct evidence of special 
consequence in determining the relations of Judaism, or 
monotheism, towards heathenism, though one, at least, 
of the predictions concerning Rome's destruction belongs, 
IN ITS PRESENT SIAPR, to the year: B.0.305? There. is; 
however, indirect evidence that Augustus, influenced by 


prehension of me]. I began to lose patience. ‘Certainly you said you 
wished to speak privately with me on I do not know exactly what.’ ‘I 
remember well,’ [le says,] ‘but I will speak with you at a more suitable 
time. To-day is the thirtieth sabbath. Would you diametrically oppose 
the circumcised Jews?’ ‘I have no religious scruples,’ was my answer. 
‘But for me, I am somewhat weaker; one of the many. You will par- 
don me. I will speak with you some other time.’” — Horace, Sutires, 
Book Il, 9, 61-72. 

») Horace, Sutires, Book 1, 4, 140-143. 

5. «The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for defence, but it was 
never designed for conquest ; and it seems probable that the number of 
proselytes was never much superior to that of apostates. .... The 
obligation of preaching to the Geutiles the faith of Moses had never been 
inculeated asa precept of the law, nor were the Jews inclined to impose 
it on themselves as a voluntary duty; .. . and whenever the God of 
Israel acquired any new votaries,y he was much more indebted to the in- 
coustant humor of polytheism than to the active zeal of his own mission- 
aries.”” — Gibbon, ec. 15, Vol. 2, pp. 61, 62, Philada. edit. 1816. One 
better acquainted than Gibbon with Jewish habits of that date told the 
Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 23,17), ‘You traverse sea and Jand to make 
a proselyte.”” Of course the most zealous proselyters were usually not the 
nivtal exemplars of Judaism. 
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the patrician element then in power, was preparing to 
throw off friendship, not only towards the popular party, 
but towards monotheism, its ally. Virgil, who was now 
elaborating his Eneid under the patronage of Aucustus, 
would hardly have converted “the chaste Eneas” of 
Jewish song 8 into a libertine, the shameless imitator of 
Ulysses, had he not deemed that such an antithesis to 
Jewish views of morality would be acceptable to hits 
patron. The suppression of the Evyptian religion in B.c¢ 
21 (see Appendix, Note HI, foot-note 1) was a first step 
by the patricians towards reasserting their control of 
religious matters. 


§vur ZB. C.18-—A. D. 2. Attack on Monotheism and 
Popular Rights. 


In this period Augustus became a tool of reactionaries, 
who made him their mouth-piece in driving from the Sen- 
ate and (Indirect Testimony, p. 82) condemning to death 
their opponents. An effort was made to undo what had 
been accomplished for equal rights in the time of Julius 
Cwsar, and therewith to check the progress of monothe- 
ism. The adherents of monotheism and popular rights 
were, in B. C. 18 or 17, eliminated by fraud and violence 
from the Senate. The wealthier aristocracy took sole pos- 
session, admitting a few only of their partisans, and, as 
soon as Aucustus became high-priest, required every one 
to burn frankincense before. proceeding to business, —a 
rule which excluded monotheists and such of their allies 


53 See in Appendix, Note A, § vi. the quotation from line 42 of Hor- 
ace’s Secular Poem or Age Sonat and compare with it the remarks on 
Eneas in the same Note, $11. Part D, 

5t The extent to which Livia, wife of Augustus, made herself, during 
her son’s reign, the active instrument of the aristocracy, renders probable 
that they knew how, in the present instance, to avail themselves of her 
influence. The retirement of Tiberius, in B. c. 6, to Rhodes, was un- 
questionably caused by reactionaries at Rome, When Augustus attained 
a better comprehension of these latter, Tiberius, in a. p. 2, returned, and 
beeame (see Appendix, Note G, foot-note 8) a trusted adviser of his step- 
father, who, much to the disgust of patrician reactionaries, left him as 


his successor. 
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in the popular party as had too much self-respect to give 
themselves the appearance of believing what they did 
not. The Senate was turned intoa secret conclave,” so as 
to render its members irresponsible to the cunmunity. 
This expurgation, so called, of the Senate, was prear- 
ranged in one of those complicated ways’? which persons 
are apt to adopt when wishing to conceal their real pur- 
pose. Finesse, however, tailed, and torce had to be em- 
ployed." That there was no intention of leaving liberty 
of action to those nominally intrusted with it, is obvious 
from the reproaches of Augustus to Labeo.S The pro- 
fessed fear lest the former should be assassinated was 
probably a political ruse to impose upon him, or create 
sympathy in his favor The restriction of the sena- 


55 See Ch. V. note 59. 

% Augustus, according te Dio Cassius, 54, 13, selected thirty men, 
after having taken an oath to choose the best, or the most prominent, for 
the Greek word may mean either. These thirty were each to write down 
the names of five others, and, from each five, one was selected by lot as a 
senator. These thirty senators were, each of them, again to select five. 
The selections, however, did not suit Augustus, and, after some progress 
had been made, he chose the remainder himself. 

57 The expurgation ‘‘ was conducted by himself and Agrippa. On this 
occasion he is believed to have taken his seat as he presided, with a coat 
of mail under his tunic, and a sword by his side, and with ten of the 
stoutest men of senatorial rank, who were his friends, standing round 
his chair. Cordus Cremutius relates that no senator was suffered to ap- 
proach him, except singly, and_after having his bosom searched.” —Sue- 
ton. August. 35, Bolin’s trans. 

53 «When Antistius Labeo inscribed him (Lepidus) among the sena- 
tors . . . (Augustus) at first charged him with perjury and threatened 
him with punishment. But on his saying, ‘What dreadful thing have I 
done by retaining in the Senate one whose continuance in the high-priest- 
hood you overlook ?’ (Augustus) gave no further vent to his anger.’’ — 
Dio Cass. 54, 15. 

83 ¢¢ When conversation took place in the Senate to the effect that there 
was need of their acting in rotation as guards for Augustus, (Antistius 
Labeo) not venturing to contradict, nor enduring to yield assent, [re- 
marked] that, ‘IT snore, and cannot [therefore] sleep in front of him." ’’ — 
Dio Cass. 54, 15. ; 

** After these things [incident to the reconstruction of the Senate) had 
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torial dignity to the most wealthy was unlikely to 
secure either honesty, impartiality, or civil capacity in its 
members. The reactionary patricians gained their point, 
but at the cost of puble indignation, which for a time 
counteracted some of its advantages. Men, of whom 
a need was felt, refused seats in the reconstituted Sen- 
ate, and Labeo, the ablest jurist of his day, refused to 


taken place, many immediately and many subsequently were, truly or 
falsely, charged with plotting against him (Augustus) and Agrippa... . 
Tu the present instance Augustus punished some.’’ — Dio Cass. 54, 15. 

© ** Augustus first fixed it” (the property requisite for a senator) ‘at 
400,000 sesterees, afterwards increased it to double this sum, and at last 
even to 1,200,000 sesterces.” — Smith, Pict. of Antiz. p. 1018, col. 2. 
Under this arrangement those who were the most unscrupulous in plin- 
dering the provinees would be best provided with the requirements for a 
senator. Dio Cassius tells us (54, 17) that to some persons of ‘worthy 
life,” who had not acquired the property requisite for a senator, Angus- 
tus made up tlie deficiency. It would, however, be indubitably a mis- 
take to suppose that he included among these people of ‘worthy life” 
any of his political opponents. It was more probably a pretext for 
strengthening himself in the Senate. Compare on p. 116 (in note 131) 
the action of Claudius about sixty years later. 

51 Augustus again undertook in B. c. 13 to reconstitute the Senate. 
According to Dio Cassius, ‘‘ there was no longer any one found who would 
willingly be a senator, but there were even sons and grandsons of senators, 
who, some from real poverty [?], and others because humbled by the mis- 
fortunes of their ancestors [/], made little account of the senatori:l 
dignity, and, even if enrolled, swore themselves out.” — Dio Cass. 54, 
26. This last statement means that they testified under oath to their not 
having the requisite pecuniary or other qualifications. 

Dio is certainly mistaken when he assigns ancestral misfortune, and 
consequent humility, as the motive of these men. Only five years pre- 
viously, in the reorganization of the Senate, multitudes were unwilling to 
be left out, and great dissatisfaction was occasioned by their omission. 
Misfortunes ‘‘to their ANCESTons” eannot have been numerous during 
these five years. It would scem as if the measures of Augustus had 
eliminated the more conscientious, or popular senators, so that he either 
became ashamed of the residuum, or found it politically too weak for his 
purposes, and that new members, when chosen, had either too much con- 
science, or too much respect for popular fecling, to take a seat. Compul- 
sion became requisite (Dio Cass. 54, 20) as a means of filling the Senate. 
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be a consul. He probably saw, that to accept it would 
render him the executive of decrees which his moral 
sense repudiated. 

That, throughout the preceding strugele, monotheism 
and popular r rights must, as usual, have been allies, and 
joint objects of patrician animosity, is plain from a num- 
ber of circumstances. 

Tn the first place it is noteworthy that, promptly after 
the senatorial expurgation, Agrippa, the leader and im- 
personation of patricianism, went for four years to Asia 
and Judea, the stronghold of Judaism. ‘This is precisely 
where we should expect him to go, if a blow were aimed 
at monotheism or at such Greek views as originated in 
it, so that its chief supporters needed to be soothed ® or 
watched. If, on the other hand, Augustus were engaged 


62 « Labeo, when the consulship was offered him by Angustus, refused 
the honor.”” — Digesta, Book 1, tit. 2, [§] 2, 1 47, in the Corpus Juris 
Crvizis, Vol. 1, col. (of the Digest.) 8; quoted also in Smith, Dict. of 
Biog. Vol. 1, p. 599, col. 2, where the ef should have been in brackets. 

6 Acrippa is said by Josephus (dntig. 16, 2, 1) to have feasted the 
Jews and to have offered a heeatomb of sacrifices. He also, if we may 
trust Philo (Zinbassy to Cuius, c. 37, Paris edit. p. 726), must have been 
profuse in his Jaudation of the temple, of the high-priest’s adornments, 
and of whatever could flatter Jewish vanity. The gifts to the temple, 
made professedly by his wife Julia, the daughter of Augustus, may have 
been his own at this date, or she may have belonged to ‘the many’ 
were imbued with reverence for Judaism, and her gifts may have been at 
some other time. Philo, who mentions them (Ziabassy to Caius, ce. 40, 
Paris edit. p. 729), gives us no clue to the date at which they were made. 


> who 


Agrippa, in the seeond of his four years’ stay in Asia, made a brief ex- 
pedition to Pontus, the narrative of which in Josephus (dnélq. 16, 2, 2 
makes no mention of fighting. Herod seems to have come to him pr onsite 
and to have acted repeatedly in Asia Minor as mediator between Agrippa 
and the provincials (Josephus, dit'g. 16, 2, 2, +), paying, in some cases, 
the taxes of the latter to Ciesar out of his own pocket. All this is very 
natural if the difficulties were with Jews. 1t is anything but natural if 
they were between the Roman government and heathens. Herod con- 
sulted unserupulously his own interests, not those of Judaism. Tle and 
Agrippa constituted themselves, in public, a mutual-laudation society, to 
the disgust, doubtless, of not a few among their auditors. 
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in a purely political contest of a local character, Agrippa 
was the very man whom he needed at Rome, and with 
whose services there he could not at this juncture have 
dispensed. 

Secondly: the heathens, even in Asia, must have under- 
stood a blow to be aimed at the Jews, for they immediately 
commenced annoying them in various ways, equally as 
aiter the direct action against them in the years a. D. 19 
and 41. This we can learn from the edicts which at once 
became necessary tor repression of such annoyance, — 


& Josephus, who consciously or ignorantly misuses these documents as 
evidence that the Jews had been honored in times past, arranges them 
in his Antiquities (16, 6, 2-7) according to the diguity of the writer, 
beginning with Augustus. For the reader's convenience I will endeavor 
to number them chronologically as nearly as I can. 1. Agrippa to the 
Magistrates, Senate, and People of the Ephesians. 2. Agrippa to the Sen- 
ate, Magistrates, and People of Cyrene. This letter alludes to a statement 
of the Jews that Augustus had already written to Flavius, the pretor of 
Libya, for the same purpose, which letter seems not to‘have produced its 
full effect. 3. Caesar to Norbanus Flacecus. 4. Caius Norbanus Flaccus, 
proconsul, to the Magistrates of the Sardians, stating the purport of the 
foregoing letter of Cwsar. 5. Julius Antonius, proconsul, to the Magis- 
trates, Senate, and People of the Ephesians. This Antony was doubtless 
that son of Mark Antony who was consul in the year B.c. 10. The 
honors obtained for him would naturally follow some gradation, the lesser 
ones earlier, and the more important ones afterward. It is probable, 
therefore, that he was proconsul earlier than B. c. 10. But he alludes in 
his missive to the acts of Agrippa, who left Asia B. ©. 13, so that if we 
place his proconsulship in B. c. 12 or 11, we shall at least have better 
reasons for the date than for any other which can be selected. 6. A de- 
cree of Augustus which seems to be a general one, not addressed to any 
particular community, though a copy of it was to be put up in the temple 
of Augustus at Aneyra. In this missive Augustus calls himself high- 
priest, which he first became in the year B.c. 130r12. If we may judge 
from the fact that Josephus gives these letters and decrees in one connec- 
tion, the probability is that the decree of Augustus was issued within a 
year or two after he became high-priest, or possibly in the same year. 

None of these decrees grant the Jews any new privileges. They pro- 
tect them against theft of their sacred books and temple-olferings ; against 
prohibition of their assemblies and interference with their observance of 
the Sabbath. In an earlier passage (Aindiz. 16, 2, 3-5) Josephus narrates 
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edicts similar to those called forth by the years above 
mentioned. 

If we now seek more direct manifestations of anti- 
Jewish action by the ruling powers, we find that imme- 
diately after expurgation of the Senate, access of auy 
one was prolubited to the monotheistic or Sibylline writ- 
ings in its arehives. Nothing could be accomplished, it 
seems, against the same class of writings, outside, without 
co-operation of the Pontifex Maximus. But this officer 
was Lepidus, who, to the chagrin of reactionaries, re- 
tained his position determinedly, in spite of every annoy- 
ance from the opposite faction.® Friends of monotheism 
and popular rights doubtless counselled him to persevere. 
When he died, in B. c. 13 or 12, Augustus became high- 
priest, and at once seized and burned two thousand 
copies of various Sibylline works. No one was allowed 
for the future to own any such document. Whether 


a plea made before Agrippa, in behalf of the Jews, by an orator named 
Nicolaus, whom Herod had selected for that purpose. The grievances 
specified are essentially the same, and, if we may trust Josephus, were 
not denied by the heathens. To a reader experienced in popular disputes 
and collisions there will be ground for reflection in the fact that Herod, 
an ally of patricianism, selected this orator. Had the Jews selected their 
own advocate, he might have made demands which Agrippa would have 
had no wish to grant, and complaints which he would have been disin- 
clined to rectify. 

6 «He (Augustus) commanded that the Sibylline utterances &ry 
which had become illegible by age should be copied by the priests with 
their own hands, sO THAT NO OTHER PERSON MIGHT READ TILEM.”’ — 
Dio Cass. 54,17. This order of course must be understood of those in 
public custody. It was given in B. c. 18. 

6 Augustus not only himself treated Lepidus with contumely, but 
subjected him to the same at’ the hands of his satellites (Dio Cass. 54, 15). 
He also tried by legerdemain to have him omitted from the reconstituted 
Senate, probably as a step towards declaring him disqualified for longer 
continuance in the high-priesthood. Dio Cass. 54, 15. 

S Augustus ‘after having assumed, on the death of Lepidus, the office 
of chief priest, which he had never ventured to take away from him while 
living, collected from all sides and burned to the number of more than 
two thousand, whatever prophetic books of Greek and Latin origin were 
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the penalty of death for disobedience were affixed at this 
or at a later date cannot certainly be determined. The 
reason assigned for this action — namely, that many fol- 
lies gained currency through the established reputation 
of these books — would have had more appearance of 
being the true one if access to the senatorial collec- 
tion, instead of being denied, had been previously ren- 
dered easy, so that outside documents might be corrected 
by those in the authorized collection. 

The initiatory step against this literature in B. c. 18 or 


in common circulation without professed, or of unreliable, authorship, a- 
lis vel parum idoncis auctoribus, retaining the Sibylline books alone, and 
of these ONLY A SELECTION, which he nee ited in two gilded chests (or 
perhaps bookcases) in the basement of the Palatine Apollo.” — Sueto- 
nius, Amgust. c. 31. Tacitus quotes a statement made, as he alleges, by 
Tiberius in writing to the Roman Senate, ‘‘that BECAUSE MANY FOLLIES 
WERE CIRCULATED under the established reputation, sub nomine celebri 
(of the Sibylline books), Augustus had decreed a day within which they 
must be brought to the city pretor, and that it should be unlawful for 
any private individual to have them.” — Tacitus, fins, 6,12. That 
follies were thus circulated is plain. That these were made a pretext tor 
suppressing the books is natural. That Tiberius cited such action ap- 
provingly is improbable, for he was a stout friend of free discussion. 
Tacitus (see Note G, § v.) does not hesitate at falsely attributing to him 
an indorsement of aristocratic hobbies which disgusted him. 

8 “Through the inspiration of wicked demons [that is, of heathen 
deities who feared the overthrow of their power from the teachings con- 
tained in these books] death was decreed against those who read the 
books of Hystaspes or Sibylla, or-the Prophets, that by fear they may 
turn away men who are about to attain to a knowledge of good things 
and keep them in servitude to themselves. But this they are not able to 
carry out, for we not only fearlessly read them, but offer them, as you 
see, to your examination, knowing that they will prove aceeptable to 
all.” — Justin Martyr, 4polog. 1, 44. If the decree of Augustus was 
levelled against prophetical books in general, it might afterwards be con- 
strued to include the Old Testament prophets, whose writings Justin 
mentions as forbidden. In the year a. D. 19, however, it is probable 
enough that a perusal of the Old Testament may have been forbidden to 
Gentiles under penalty of death. A Roman certainly, if caught reading 
it, would from that year. forward, whenever the aristocracy were in power, 
lave fared hardly. 
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17 was accompanied by a patrician fraud in the name of 
Sibylla. Tlis Greek document, elsewhere deseribed, 
bears evidence, not merely of non-Jewish, but of anti- 
Jewish, authorship, and corroborates other evidence of an 
anti-Jewish movement by the aristocracy. Neither they 
nor Augustus, Whom they controlled, showed any desire 
to have THESE lines secreted. On the contrary, [lorace 
was requested to translate them in an ode to be publicly 
sung. Sibylla, when favoring reaction, was to be heard ; 
when teaching monotheism she was to be suppressed. 
A comment is elsewhere offered *” on the omission trom 
these lines of any attention to Saturn. Considered in 
connection with part of the Erythriean verses and with 
popular misinterpretation thereof, this omission seems 
reactionary. Some modifications by Horace of the trans- 
lated lines show that he was not wholly subservient to 
the ruling class, and perhaps that public opinion would 
not permit him to be so.4 One feature of his Ode 
throws remarkable light on the powerful impression 
which Jewish antici pations of Rome’s impending down- 
fall had made on the Loman mind. Horace, a court poet, 
in the flush of a patrician victory, when the folie was 
to replace the NATIONAL or PATRICIAN gods in pubhe esti- 
mation, does not venture to claim that they, if properly 
propitiated, will preserve to Rome her present power, but 
merely that Italy shall remain under her control. 
Another blow at monotheism, dealt, as already men- 
tioned, so soon as Augustus acquired the chiet- -priesthood, 
was an order that every senator, before proceeding to 
senatorial business, should offer frankincense? Con- 
scientious monotheists would, under such a rule, be de- 
barred from attending the sittings of the Senate. This 
was doubtless one, if not the main object of the rule. 


69 See Appendix, Note A, § v1. 
® Thid. 

T™ Ybid. 

7 Dio Cassins (54, 30) places this decree in the year B. c.12. Sueto- 
nius mentions Cwsustus, c. 35) that the offering was tobe made to that 
god in whose temple they were, for the time being, assembled. 
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Its only other supposable purpose would have been a 
show of respect, which no one really felt, for the old 
religion; and this show was unlikely to be instituted 
unless an opposing — which could scarce have been 
aught save a monotheistic — party existed in the Senate. 

During, or not long after, these six years (B.c. 18 — 12) 
of embittered contest is the most probable epoch in which 
to locate an incident in the lite of Augustus, preserved to 
us by the Lexicon of Suidas, without any date. “ Augus- 
tus, having sacrificed, asked Pythia [the oracle of Apollo] 


who should reign after him; and [the oracle] an- 
swered : — 


“A Hebrew stave, holding control over the blessed gods, orders me 
To leave this house and return to the Underworld. 
Depart in silence, therefore, from our altars.” ® 


The custom of consulting an oracle, if we may rely on 
Strabo’s remark in our tenth section, must by this time 
have so far died out, that the action of Augustus can only 
be regarded as an effort to galvanize the appearance of 
lite into what was practically dead. The answer to him 
may have been contrived by a zealous religionist, or by 
some stout-hearted champion of popular rights, who cared 
nothing for religion. In either case, the response must 
have been suggested by the anti-monotheistic procedures 
of Augustus, and the individual who ventured to give 
it must have anticipated active support from public 
opinion. Compare Note A, foot-note 124. 

A monotheistic response which the Cohortatio ad 
Grecos mentions as given by a heathen oracle bears no 
evidence, as in the foregoing case, of VIRULENT antago- 
nism. It may belong to the present or to a different 
period; but hardly to any date after the introduction of 


73 The reader should emphasize the word stave if he would realize the 
intended contempt for heathen deities. Some of the aristocracy, in their 
zeal to exclude Tiberius, the friend of popular rights, may have prompted 
the question of Augustus. They doubtless preconcerted an answer, for 
which the above was adroitly substituted. If answers were in writing, as 
questions seem to have been (sce Ch. X. note 53), this could be effected 
with less risk than if they were viva voce. 
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Christianity, since, if so, a Christian would not have 
quoted it approvinely.74 

The anti-monotheistie efforts of the reactionaries dur- 
ing this period were directed in more ways than one 
towards giving an appearance of life to heathenism. 
Augustus “RE-ESTABLISHED, also, some of the ancicnt 
ceremonials which had GRADUALLY BEEN DONE AWAY, as 
the augury for [public] safety; the priesthood of Jupiter ; 
the Lupercalia ; the Secular and Compitalician eames.” 
Ifow little all this availed towards making men prefer 
heathenism to monotheism will be seen in the next and 
in almost each succeeding period. 

The cause of monotheism and that of popular rights 
appear in this, as in other periods, to have been conjoined 
with that of morality. It is, of course, probable that 
either of these two allies found advocates whose morality 
was below, or not above, the average. Yet among mono- 
theists MORALITY WAS AN OBJECT OF CULTURE, and in the 
popular party it met with less ridicule and more active 
support than among partisans of aristocracy. The court 
circle, in which writings such as some of Horace’s cireu- 
lated, must have been devoid of shame. Augustus, 
though not a debauchee, was not a moralist, nor, at this 
period certainly, did his influence favor morality. In 
B.c. 18 he “ordained rather severe penalties for unmar- 
ried men and women; and, on the other hand, established 
rewards for marriage and the production of children.” ® 


7& «When some one, according to your own (i. e. heathen) accounts, 
asked from one of your own oracles, ‘ What men had become recognizers 
of God,’ you yourselves say that the oracle responded : — 

‘Only Chaldeans and Hebrews have obtained wisdom, 
Reverencing in purity God the self-born king.’ ” 
Cohortatio ad Greecos, c. 11; compare c. 24. 

Unless the word translated and mean even or namely, this would imply 
that Chaldeans had adopted monotheism. 

% Suetonius, Aqusfits, c. 31. The secular games took place, as we 
have seen, in B. ¢. 17. The priesthood of Jupiter, which had died out 
in B. ¢. 87, seems, from Dio Cassins (84, 36) to have been re-established in 
B.c. 11, Among the priesthoods of rypivibuUAL gods it was the highest. 

7 Dio Cass. 54, 16. 
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This law, however, must have impeded, rather than aided, 
a healthy moral sentiment. Its provisions showed that 
its framers appreciated neither marriage nor morality, 
and the law itself strikingly illustrates reactionary views 
on these subjects. Complaint was made in the Senate 
over the prevailing dissoluteness among. women and young 
men as a preventive to marriave, and Augustus was 
urged to rectify this also. The remarks, Dio tells us, 
were intended as a reflection on his conduct, He at first 
replied, that “ what was most needful had ALREADY BEEN 
ENACTED, and the remainder could apy he in ike manner 
surrendered [to legal supervision 7].” Human experi- 
ence has evinced that legislation can at best but mitigate, 
not obviate, immorality. The first of the above two 
statements was, however, incorrect, and Aucustus, when 
pressed, showed that he was talking at random.” 


§ ix. Schools of Law. 


The preceding contest gave rise, or prominence, to two 
schools of law which confronted each other for at least 
a century and a half, and more probably for three centu- 


7 The law affixed penalties to a divorced woman if she remained un- 
married more than six months; also to a widow if she remained unmar- 
ried more thana year. Alegacy toa bachelor was void unless he qualified 
himself for its acceptance by getting married within one hundred days. 
These provisions were somewhat mitigated in A. p. 9, by an extension of 
time. See Smith, Pict. of Anfiq. p. 692, col. 1, under Lea Julia and 
Lex Pupia Popper. The law seems to have ignored affection, mutual 
respect, and moral sense as a basis for marriage, and to have considered 
it MenELY with reference to increase of population. 

Dio Cass. 54, 1. 

% “Boing pressed, he said, ‘You ought to admonish and command 
your wives what you think proper, As I po.’ Hearing this they urged 
him the more, wishing to learn the admonitions which he professed to 
have civen Livia; and he, though against his will, stated something con- 
cerning dress and other ornamentation, and concerning going out and 
womanly modesty, regardless of the fact that his statements were not 
believed.” — Dio Cass. 54, i. Moralists who most appreciated sovial 
corruption were least Hikely to find relief in rendering Augustus ridiculous, 
howeyer natural such action may have been in political opponents. 
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§rx.] SCHOOLS OF LAW. ti 


ries, until Christianity became dominant.®° These claim a 
slight interruption in our chronological narrative. Capito, 
favored by Augustus, was the advocate of the privileged 
classes, and therefore of Ancient Usage; Labeo upheld 
equity and human rights. The verdict of posterity con- 
cerning them may be inferred from the following state- 
ments: “ Notwithstanding the great legal reputation of 
Capito, not a single pure extract from any of his works 
occurs in the Diyest, though there are a few quotations 
from him at second hand.”*! “The extracts from Labeo 
in the Digest occupy about twelve pages [as printed] in 
Hommel’s Pulingenesia Pandectarum. They are sixty in 
number. Lut the name ot Labeo occurs in other passaves 
of the Digest no fewer than five hundred and forty-one 
times.” §* J, T. Graves, author of articles on Capito and 
Labeo, says that “the conclusions of Capito’s school 
seem, in a majority of instances, to have prevailed in 
practice.”® This, in consideration of what has already 
been said, can hardly mean more than that, during the 
influence of a heathen aristocracy and under their pet 
emperors, the school of ancicnt usage bore sway. When 


8 «After him (Tubero) Anteius Capito. . . and Antistius Labeo were 
regarded as the highest authorities. . . . These two first established what 
might be called dilferent schools ; for Anteius Capito adhered persistently 
to tradition; Labeo, by mental constitution, iagenid qualitate, and by 
the confidence which his learning inspired, — for he had studicd largely 
outside of his profession, — commenced many innoyations.” —Pempo- 
nius, quoted in Digest 1, 2, 2, 17. “‘There is no proof that there was 
ever a distinct middle school.”” —Smith, Dict. of Liog. Vol. 1, p. 601, 
col. 2. To the school of Capito belonged Masurius Sabinus, Catus 
Cassius Longinus, Cilius Sabinus, Priscus Javolenus, Aburnus Valens, 
Tuscianus, and Julianus. To that of Labeo belonged Nerva (the father), 
Proculus, Nerva (the son); another Longinus, Pegasus, Celsus (the 
father), Celsus (the son), and Priscus Neratius. The friendship of the 
elder Nerva for Tiberius implies that he adhered to, not, as some suppose 
(Sinith, Det. of Biog. Vol. 1, p. 601, col. 2), that he swerved from the 
school of Labeo. For the above list, see Diyest 1, 2, 2, 47. 

1. Smith, Dict. of Mog. Vol. 1, p. 600, col. 1. 

® Same work, Vol. 2, p. 608, col. 1. 

8% Smith, Vict. of Livy. Vol. 1, pp. 601, 602. 
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heathenism was overthrown, Capito was soon neglected. 
He seems — judging from the incidents recorded in Taci- 
tus —to have been mentally and morally a man of small 
calibre,** though party spirit, correctly or incorrectly, gave 
him the credit of creat learning. 

Labeo’s methodical industry, added to his other quali- 
fications, must have rendered him invaluable to the ad- 
voeates of leval reform. 85 The remark of Horace, “more 
crazy than Labeo, ”86 shows how he was viewed by patri- 
clan donsérva tives: 

Neither Hadrian nor his successor, Antoninus Pius, were 
devotees of the privileged classes. Possibly the distinc- 


% Ennius, a Roman knight, was charged in A. D. 22 with treason, 
because he had melted a silver statue of Tiberius. The justice and good 
sense of the latter forbade his prosecution. Capito treated the emperor's 
refusal as an interference with senatorial rights and a permission for crime 
against the republic. Tacitus, after narrating these circumstances, adds 
that: ‘‘Capito’s infamy [in this] attracted more attention, because, versed 
as he was in law human and divine, he dehonesterissct had brought re- 
preach upon an eminent public [that is, upon the aristocracy] and on the 
bonas artes professional skill of his house [or in other words, of himself.” 
— Annals, 3,70, This means that the reactionaries treated Capito's over- 
zeal as a political blunder which had cost standing to them and prestige 
to him. 

8 <*Tabeo. . . divided the year so that he should be six months with 
his students at Rome and for six months be absent [in the country] de- 
voting himself to writing books.’’ — Digest. 1, 2, 47. 

85 If Horace, as some think, wrote his Swtire before Labeo was of an 
age to attract attention, he may have subsequently retouched it. He 
alludes evidently to the great reformer, ‘* Tf any one should crucify his 
slave because, when ordered to take his plate away, he had tasted the 
half-eaten fishes and half-cold sauce, [such a one], though more insane 
than Labeo, would be reckoned among sane men.” — Sat. 1, 3, s0-s. 
Atrocities under Trajan caused under Hadrian a much needed transfer of 

death-power from masters (see Ch. X. note 131) to the courts. 

8 Hadrian (cp. p. 325) decided that decisions of jurists should have 
the force of law, provided the respondents all agreed in their answers ; 
but if they differed the judge was at liberty to adhere to whichever 
opinion he preferred.” — Sandars, Introduct. to [Institutes of Justinian, 
p. 18. Cp. Gaius, 1, 7, Bocceking’s edit. p. 3. 
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tion of schools became less prominent under the latter. 
If so, the aristocracy must have found it more difficult to 
regain control of leval decisions than of poe power. 
Pomponius, however, lived near the middle of the second 
century, and his lis st, already given, would naturally ter- 
minate with jurists of the preceding ceneration. Leal 
decisions were certainly in a state of change until atter 
Christianity had gained the ascendency,® and it is likely 
that heathen views found legal defenders so long as hea- 
thenism had power. 

In effecting legal reform the chief aid afforded by 
monotheism must have been through the strength which 
it imparted to the individual and public conscience, and 
through the feeling of human brotherhood which it in- 
spired. Yet aside from this, the influence of Judaism 
upon the Greek Stoics seems to have reacted upon Roman 
law. There were perhaps two reasons for this. Firstly: 


§ <<Tf we compare the Institutes of Justinian with those of Gaius, we 
find changes in the law of marriage, in that of succession, and in many 
other branches of law, in which it is not difficult to recognize the spirit 
of humanity and reverence for natural ties which Christianity had in- 
spired.” — Sandars, Introduct. to Institutes of Justinian, p. 21. 

8 << Dy far the most important addition to the system of Roman law 
which the jurists introduced from [Judaism mingled with ?] Greek philos- 
ophy was the conception of the Zex natura. We learn from the writings 
of Cicero whence this conception came, and what was understood by it. 
It came from the Stoies, and especiaily from Chrysippus. By ratura, 
for which Cicero sometimes substitutes mundus, was meant the universe 
of things, and this universe the Stoics declared to be guided by reason. 
-. . By lex nature, therefore, was meant primarily the determining 
force of the universe, a force inherent in the universe by its constitution 
(lex est nature ris). Put man has reason, and as reason cannot be two- 
fold, the ratio of the universe must be the same as the ra//o of man, and 
the ler nature: will be the law by which the actions of man are to be 
guided, as well as the law directing the universe, Virtue, or moral ex- 
cellence, may be described as living either in aceordance with reason, or 
with the law of the universe, These notions worked themselves into 
Roman Jaw, and the practical shape they took was that morality, so far 
as it could come within the scope of judges,,was regarded as enjoined by 
law. ... When a rigid adherence to the doctrines of the jus civile threat- 
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among opponents of long-established error there are 
always some who lay more stress on opinions of a re- 
puiedly learned foreigner than on the c: welully exercised 
judgments of themselves and neighbors. Avain: there 
is a disposition in some minds to support new views by 


clothing them in established phraseology. This class 
must have been thanktul for the Stoic cer “Law of 
[universal] Nature.” It enabled them when opposing 


legal abominations to regard themselves as upholding, not 
as overturning, ESTABLISHED law.¥? They did not per- 
ceive that in their mouths the plrase lacked meaning.®! 


ened to do a moral wrong, and produce a result that was not equitable, 

then the lee weturcee was supposed to operate, and the pretor, in aceord- 
ance with its dictates, provided a remedy by means of the pliant forms 
of the pretorian actions. Gradually the cases, as well as the modes in 
which he would thus -interfere, grew more and more certain and recog- 
nized, and thus a body of equitable principles was introduced into the 
Roman law. The two great agents in modifying and extending the old, 
rigid, narrow system of the jus e/vile were thus the jus yentivin and the 
lex nature ; that is, generalizations from the legal system of other na- 
tions, and morality looked on according to the philosophy of the Stoies 

as sanctioned by a law. . . . The jus gentium and lew nature were each 
the complement of the other, and were often looked on by the jurists as 
making one whole, to which the term jus gentinin was generally applied.” 
— Sandars (except the insertion in brackets), Lnfroduct. to Institutes 
of Justinian, pp. 13, 14. Sandars refers to Cicero, De Leg. 1, 6-12; De 
Nad. WD sores Ta) aN ots De rat. 4, a 

9 «Taw is the Supreme Reason dwelling in nature which orders 
what is proper to be done and prohibits the contrary.” — Cicero, De 
Legibus, 1, 6. 

91 A Stoie, while believing in a moral intelligence which animated and 
ruled the universe, could by the Lex Nature, LAw or [UNIVERSAL] NaA- 
TURE, or, as Cicero sometimes words it, Lex Mundi, Law or tite UNI- 
VERSE, mean approximately what a Jew would have understood by the 
Will of God. To other heathens, who deemed nature or the universe 
inanimate, irs decisions on legal or moral questions must have been in- 
aginary. Much of what was good in civil law, though expressed in Latin, 
originated and was first promulgated in monotheistic Greek-speaking 
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§x. A.D. 2-14. Augustus recedes from ultra-Patri- 
cranes. 

The year in which our last chronological section ended 
and the present one begins witnessed the first step of 
Augustus towards retreating out of reactionary influence. 
His emancipation, for a time at least, was but partial. 
Fight years before this date Tiberius had been — intor- 
mally, perhaps — banished, and had gone to Rhodes. There 
he seems to have lived a quiet life of self-improvement, 
attending lectures, visiting the sick, and sometimes recon- 
ciling those who had quarrelled. Augustus, who had felt 
the need of a thoughtful, unselfish adviser, recalled him 
in A.D. 2, and though this could not reverse what patri- 
cianism had accomplished, yet it mitigated the consequent 
evils. 

In scrutinizing the effect thus far produced upon the 
community by eflorts at reaction, we shall find that 
monotheism, if excluded from the Senate, must, outside 
of that body, have had strong hold on the upper as well 
as the common classes. It would be unsafe to infer that 
every one who—even without political motive — paid 
his devotions at Jerusalem was a monotheist. Yet, if 
Augustus thanked his grandson for not doing so,°? we can 
feel assured that monotheism commanded the belief of 
many, and the respect of still more, among the higher 
classes. Augustus would hardly have commended in his 
crandson a course Which was but the common, or univer- 
sal, one in the class to which he belonged. 

A passage of Strabo, published in this epoch, tells us: 
“Soothsaying of all kinds, and oracles, were especially 
honored by the ancients, but are now oppressed by 
much contempt, the Romans being satisfied with the 
oracles of SibyHa and Etrusean divinations. . . . Where- 
fore the Oracle of Ammon has nearly died out.” % In 


% Suetonius, ivyusfus, c. 93, quoted in Ch. V. note 130. This jour- 
ney must have taken place from somewhere in Bc. 1 to A. p. 4. In the 
former year Caius went to Asia, In February of the latter year he died. 

8% Strabo, Ceoyruphic, 17,1, 435 pp. 1134, 1135, edit. Meineke. 
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determining whether this tendency were chiefly owing to 
general enlightenment, or to the provress of monotheism, 
we can derive some light trom the leaders of the conser- 
vative, or aristocratic party, who, as will be found under 
A. D. 41, attribute it to the progress of “ Foreign Mites,” 
that is, of Judaism. The probability is, that, even w hen 
Strabo wrote, the manifestations of reverence for Etruscan 
divination were confined to the conservative, and those 
of reverence for Sibylline teaching to the progressive, 
party. 

Still another incident helps to indicate the point at 
which the contest between monotheism and heathenism 
had arrived. In A. D. 5 a Vestal Virgin was to be selected. 
High honors belonged to the office, and yet parents op- 
posed the placing of their daughters on the list of candi- 
dates.4 Augustus was vehement to no purpose in trying 
to change their resolution, and the oftice had to be opened 
to women whose parents had once been slaves. Ata 
later date ultra conservatives amony the aristocracy be- 
came more desperate in their support of heathen REcoL- 
LECTIONS, and of departing institutions; for their action 

can hardly be termed either a result ‘or a support of 
heathen BELIEF. 

If we now turn to Livy, whose history belongs approx- 
imately to this date, we shall find ground to query 
whether some phraseology which he uses, or quotes, did 
not result from Jewish influences. Before citing it, an 


™ Augustus ‘increased not only the number and dignity of the priests, 
but also their emoluments, especially of the Vestal Virgins. And when 
in the place of one who had diced another was to be taken, and many 
made interest that their daughters’ names should Nor be subjected to the 
(chance of] drawing, he swore that if the age of any one among his 
granddaughters were suflicient, he would offer her.” — Suetonius, -fu- 
gustus, ce. 31, 

% « And since the really well-born were unwilling to give their daugh- 
ters for the priesthood of Vesta, a law was enacted that ue daughters of 
freed persons might hold that office.""— Dio Cass. 55, 22 

® Livy was born in p..¢. £9, and died in A. p. 17. tee history must 
have been finished after 9° 8. c., as it came down to the death of 
Drusus. 
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explanation is requisite. Ancient writers often put into 
the mouth of real or supposed speakers arguments appo- 
site to, or used by, that side which they are regarded as 
representing, — a custom which has not totally died out 
in the present century.’ In accordance with this custom, 
Livy has given us the speech of a patrician lady named 
Virginia. She had married a plebeian, and the patrician 
ladies on that account excluded her, in B. Cc. 296, from 
some sacred rites. Her dispute with them, and her sub- 
sequent address to plebeian women, can hardly have been 
matter of record, but Livy represents her, in the course 
of the former, as calling herself the “wife of one hus- 
band,” 8 uni nuptum. As the earliest Christian assemblies 


7 «There will be found, in the course of this history, several discourses 
of a certain length. Those I have put in the mouth of the different 
speakers have really been pronounced by them, and upon those very oc- 
casions which are treated of in the work. I should, however, mention, 
that I have sometimes MADE A SINGLE ORATOR SAY WHAT HAS BEEN SAID 
IN SUBSTANCE BY OTHERS OF THE SAME PARTY. Sometimes, also, but 
rarely, using the liberty granted in all times to historians, I have ven- 
tured to ADD A SMALL NUMBER OF PHRASES, which appeared to me to 
coincide perfectly with the sense of the orator and proper to enforce his 
opinion; this has appeared especially in the two discourses pronounced 
before Congress, for and against independence, by Richard Henry Lee and 
John Dickinson.” — Botta, [Mur of Independence, trans. by Otis, p. v; 
N. Haven edit. 1838. 

Smyth, in his Lectures on Modern History (Vol. 1, pp. 134-138, Am. 
edit.), comments on the fabrication of speeches by Hume and by Sir J. 
Hayward, neither of whom puts his readers on their guard, as does Botta, 
by stating what he had been doing. Botta’s plan is a well-intentioned 
mistake. The action of Hume and Sir J. Hayward is more culpable, 
Whatever be the palliation sought for it in customs of earlier historians. 
Yet even their conduct — fabricating speeches to convey what they 
DEEMED essentially true — must not be confounded with that of Tacitus, 
Philo, and others, whose fabricated speeches and conversations are in- 
tended to make readers believe what they themselves KNEW to be false. 
Compare in Appendix, Note G, foot-note 123. 

® Virginia, according to the narrative, proceeded, after her exclusion, 
to set apart a portion of her own premises, on which she built an altar to 
“Plebeian Chastity.” Then, calling together plebeian matrons, she 
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were apparently modelled after the Jewish synagogues, 
Paul’s language justifies the supposition that divorced 
persons were not assigned to prominent positions in the 
religious assemblies of the Jews.” 

If the words of Livy were copied from documents dating 
three centuries before the Christian era, they would repre- 
sent, doubtless, ideas which originated with heathens. If, 
like many of his narratives, they represent traditions of 
his own time embellished by hinself, they probably result 
from Jewish views, which had been adopted by the more 
moral among the Romans. The latter remark does not 
deny to the heathens moral sense, nor, to a portion of 
them, appreciation for conjugal fidelity. But their Gops 
Were not supposed to take interest in moral wrongs, unless 
committed against themselves or their favorites. 

The question deserves investigation by students either 
of antiquity or of man’s moral history, whether the terms 
“husband of one wife” and “wife of one husband” can 
be traced in Noman literature to an earlier date than that 
of Jewish influence! 


addressed them as follows: ‘*T dedicate this altar to ‘ Plvbeian Chastity,’ 
and exhort you, that, as the men in this state vie with each other iu 
bravery, the matrons should, in like manner, vie in chastity; and that 
you should exert yourselves so that this altar may, if possible, be re- 
garded as having a holier worship and from chaster persons than that 
one [of Patrician Chastity} Livy continues: ‘The religious services 
of this altar were almost the same as those of that older one: so that no 
one save a matron of approved chastity, the wife of one husband, could 
sacrifice at it.’ — Livy, 10, 23. 

9“ For this object I left thee in Crete that... thon shouldst appoint 
elders in every city... if any one is blameless, the husband of one 
wife... for an overseer, being God's steward, should be blameless.” 
—Titus,1,5-7. ‘An overseer should be blameless, the husband of 
one wife.” —1 Tim. 3,2. ‘* Let a woman be deemed a widow fentitled 
to public support] when not less than sixty years old, the wife of one 
husband.” —1 Tim. 5, 9°. 

1) In the Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, under the word pyre- 
nubus, the brideswoman at a marriage is said, in one citation, to have 
heen customarily the wife of one husband. But of the two references, 
one is to Tertullian, two centuries after the Christian era. Of the other, 
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§ XL CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A. D. 14-18. 179 


§xr A.D. 14-18. Tilerius Emperor. Patrician Steps 
towards Rebellion. 


In a. D. 14 Augustus died, after selecting Tiberius as 
his successor. The selection was prompted by his appre- 
ciation of the latter, and amounted tu a confession of 
having been misled by his previous surrounders. Tiberius 
entered on lus duties while an adverse faction controlled 
both the Senate and most of the publ offices. In more 
than one instance the Senate acted in opposition to him. 
Its leaders deified Augustus promptly atter lis death in 
the hope, apparently, of rendering it sacrilegious for Ti- 
berius to undo any of the reaction which they had effected 
through his step-father! His position was additionally 
embarrassed by the fact that his mother sympathized 
with the aristocratic faction, and, through defects in her 


**Fest. Varr. apud Serv. ad En. 4, 160,” I have not means to determine 
the date, but see no reason for regarding it as carlier than Livy. 

The office of Flamen Dialis, priest of Jupiter, died out in B. c. 87, 
and was revived in B. c. 11, by Augustus. Its incumbent, according to 
Smith, Dict. of Antiquities, p. 541, col. 1, ‘Scould not marry a second 
time. Hence, since her [his wife’s] assistance was essential to the per- 
formance of certain ordinances, a divorce was not permitted, and if she 
died, the Dialis was obliged to resign.” If the first of these statements 
ineans that he must be living with his first wife when appointed to office, 
—an idea not necessarily implied in Aulus Gellius, 10, 15,—then the 
date when this view originated would become a matter of interest. If 
first established in the time of Augustus, it would tend to show that the 
leader of heathenism could not, in his effort to re-establish heathen rites, 
ignore the Jewish idea of connection between morality and the holding 
of a prominent religious position. 

191 How immediately the deification of Augustus was used for the pur- 
pose of tying his suecessor’s hands may be inferrred from the following. 
Already in a. bp. 14 (Tae. -f2. 1, 4) some public players caused a disturb- 
ance, which broke out more violently, and with considerable loss of life, 
in A.p. 15. Some wished to have the plavers whipped. The opposite 
view prevailed, ‘* because the Gop Augustus had given his opinion that 
players were exempt from whipping, nor would it he ReELTGtoUSLY LAW- 
FVL for Tiberius to contravene his decisions.” — Tacitus, .fn. 1, 77. 
Compare in Ch. I. note 9, citation from Dio Cassius. 
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180 JUDAISM AT ROME. (CH. Vir. 


character of which they knew how to avail themselves, 
became their tool to counteract his best efforts. 

’ The serious events of this period are clearly connected 
with those in the next chapter. That this connection 
may not be interrupted, a piece of party pleasantry will 
first be narrated. 

In A. D. 15 a destructive inundation of the Tiber gave 
occasion to party humorousness. Asinius Gallus mov ed a 
consultation of Sibylline books. His political relations !? 
imply that his meaning must have been somewhat as 
follows: “ You reactionaries loudly advocate adherence to 
ancient usage. For once you shall have co- -operation 
from me. Amony old customs none was ever better es- 
tablished than a consultation of Sibyline books in time 
of physical calamity. I move, AS A MEANS OF ALLAYING 
THE Tiber, that we thoroughly scrutinize the monotheistic 
teachings, which you secrete so carefully.” The motion 
was admirably caleulated for placing reactionaries in a 
ludicrons licht. Assent to it would render them ridicu- 
lous; opposition would prove them insincere. Those 
against whom it was aimed had been, and continued to 
be, enemies of Tiberius. Yet he did not join in the jest 
at their expense, and must even have discouraged any 
pressing of the motion made by his friend Gallus. The 


M2 Gallus at a later period needed and received from Tiberius a guard, 
Without which his life would have been in danger from the reactionaries. 
His futher —of the anti-senatorial faction, and founder of the first pub- 
lic Tibrary at Rome — was the Pollio to whom Virgil addressed his half- 
inessianie Eelogue, and with whom, according to Josephus, Andtiq. 15) 
10, 1, the young Jewish princes, sons of Herod, abode while in Rome. 

1S Tiberius opposed (the motion of Gallus) as if desirous to conceal 


things divine and human.” — Tacitus, {nnals, 1, 76. The phrascolozy 
in which thisis couched might be understood as the language of super- 
stition. Tt is far more probably a dexterons effort of the historian to 
Will (tention from the awkward predicament of the conservative 
petty. TP they supported a motion to consult the Sibylline Dooks as 4 


siinst overtlow of the Tiber they must have rendered them- 
waves a beichine-stock for the community, amd have gratified their ep- 
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pouents by investigation into a storehouse of anti-heathen teaching. Uf 
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Senate entrusted to a committce of two, Anteius Capito 
and Lucius Arruntius, the engineering questionsf a rem- 
edy for overflows. both of these were conservatives, and 
the remedy which they advised proved unacceptable to 
the popular party, as we may inter from the opposition 
not merely of the country districts but of Piso, whose 
subsequent opposition to the senatorial faction cost him 
his life. 

We will now turn to political matters, whose culmina- 
tion, as will appear in the next chapter, was connected 
with expulsion of Judaism from ltome and the effort to 
crush its Gentile converts. 

Germanicus ! at the date of his ancle's accession com- 
manded the Roman armies in Germany, and was then 
already concerned, as it would seem, in a conspiracy 
against him. He threatened, and almost undoubtedly 
authorized, a butchery of soldiers whose fidelity to his 
uncle forbade acquiescence in the plot of himself and of 
his co-conspirators. His effort to move the soldiers by a 


they opposed it they would show the insincerity of their professed at- 
tachment to ancient religious customs. Tavitus wishes his reader to be- 
lieve, what he is careful not to allirm, that the motion was lost because 
of opposition from Tiberius. 

10% The brother of Tiberius, named Drusns, sympathized with the aris- 
tocratic party. He diedin bp. c. 9. His widow Antonia, and his daugh- 
ter Livilla, married to her cousin, the younger Tiberius, sympathized with 
the popular party. Of his two surviving sons, Germanicus was active on 
the patrician side ; the other, Claudius, though an imbecile, was at a later 
date made emperor by the patricians. 

% Tacitus says of the legions, ‘* Earnest were their hopes that Ger- 
manicus would never brook the rule of another.” — Tae. 2. 1,31, Bohn’s 
trans. The remark may be true of not a few officers. ** Germanicus.. . 
sent letters before him to Cecina, ‘that he was coming with a powerful 
force ; and, if they prevented him not by executing the guilty, he would 
put them to the sword indiscriminately.’ Theso letters Crecina privately 
read to the standard-bearers, the inferior officers, and such of the private 
solidliers as were least disaffected... . The ollicers, having somnded those 
they believed fit for their purpose, and found the majority of the legions 
still to persevere in their duty, at the suggestion of the general, settled a 
time for putting to the sword all the most depraved and turbulent ; then, 
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show of suicide was no more successful than his efforts 
at compulsion. One of the soldiers composedly offered 
him his sword, saying, “ It is sharper than yours.” 1° He 
had probably conspired with the Senate, whose deputies 
met him at Bonn.” The fidelity of the soldiery to Ti- 
berius and to the popular party rendered necessary a 
prompt dismissal of these deputies under guard. Somme 
of the higher officers were in the conspiracy, and also 
CHEREA, whom the Senate afterwards employed to mur- 
der Caligula. Germanicus was offered the empire. The 
story that the legions revolted means that they refused 
obedience to himself and to such officers as were in tlie 
conspiracy.109 

Germanicus himself must for a time have been de- 
tained a prisoner by the soldiery."° He gave vent to his 


ona signal given among themselves, they rushed into their tents and 
butchered them, while in utter ignorance of the plot; none but those 
who were privy to it understanding wherefore the massacre began, or 
where it would end.” — Tacitus, 47. 1, 48, Bohn’s trans. The conelud- 
ing remarks imply that the men had not been in open revolt, otherwise 
the object of the massaere would have been obvious. 

6 Dio Cass. 57, 5. 

OT Tacitus, An. 1, 59. 

MCMANUS, cA. A, ol — 95, 

19 Silius, who at the accession of Tiberius commanded on the Upper 
Rhine a large army, boasted at a later date, “that his soldiery had re- 
tained their subordination [to their commanding officers] when others had 
broken out in sedition ; nor would the imperial dignity have remained 
with Tiberius if those [the other] legions had been desirous of a revolu- 
tion.” — Tac. 7. 4, 1s. A somewhat similar occurrence took place when 
the pro-slavery rebellion in the United States broke out. Army officers, 2) 
pointed during dominance of the slave-holding aristocracy, and by their 
influence, adhered in considerable numbers to the class from which they 
sprung, or to which they owed promotion. The common soldiers, almost 
without exception, proved true to the government and the cause of equal 
tights. No mutual butchery, however, was even meditated. These re- 
marks are also true concerning navy officers and common seamen, One 
instance of a common seaman refusing obedience when ordered by &4 
officer to pull down the national flag is given in Moore, Lebellion Le curd, 
Diarn, p. 43. : 

1) Tacitus puts into the mouth of Germanicus a speech, fabricated 
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disappointment, or sought to obscure his efforts for im- 
perial dignity, by carrying on war against the natives in 
a vehement and brutal manner! In fact, at a yet later 
date his inhumanity 4? must have been anything but 
agreeable toan uncle who was habitually just and forbear- 
ing even to an enemy, and who proved remarkably sue- 
cessful in maintaining peace with other nations. 

In a. D. 16, alter an unsuccessful campaign, Tiberius 
had recalled to Rome the reluctant Germanicus.3 So 
soon as this was accomplished, Germany quieted down 
and remained peaceful towards Lome during the whole 
reign of the former. 


probably by himself, from which the following is an extract: ‘Shall I 
cal] you soldiers who have besieged [me] the son of your emperor by a 
rampart and with arms? Shall I call you citizens, you by whom sENa- 
TORIAL authority is set at naught ?”’ — Tacitus, An. 1, 42. 

Ml “He wasted the country by fire and sword to the extent of fifty 
miles ; nor sex nor age found mercy ; places sacred and profane, without 
distinction, even the temple of Tanfana, the most celebrated amongst 
these nations, all were levelled with the ground.” — Tacitus, .4n. 1, 51, 
Bohn’s trans. ‘‘He fellupon theCattians with such surprise, that ALL THE 
WEAK THROUGH SEX OR AGE WERE INSTANTLY TAKEN OR SLAUGHTERED } 
their youth [from the other side] swam over the Adrana and endeavored 
to obstruct the Romans, who commenced building a bridge ; then, re- 
pulsed by engines and arrows, and having in vain tried terms of peace, 
after some had gone over to Germanicus, the rest abandoned their cantons 
and villages, and dispersed themselves into the woods.” — Tacitus, «tn. 
1, 5*, Bohn’s trans. 

2 « Germanicus . . . exhorted his men ‘to prosecute the slaughter ; 
they wanted no captives,’ he said ; ‘the extermination of the people alone 
would put an end to the war.’”” — Tac. An. 2,21, Bohn’'s trans. Sueto- 
nius tells us (Tiberius, c. 52) that Tiberius, in speaking of his nephew's 
doings, ‘* depreciated his most illustrious exploits as superracwis, worse 
than objectless, and found fault with his most glorious victories as detri- 
mental to the Republic.” ; 

13 Tacitus, dr. 2, 26. Tiberius may, in recalling his nephew, have 
avoided harshness, but the letter to Germanicns which Tacitus puts into 
his mouth must be fabricated. He seems not to have discouraged in 
others a triumphal reception of his nephew, though he knew that the 
chief part of the reception given to him had been gotten up for political 
eflect, by an aristocracy hostile to himself, 
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A year, approximately, after his recall, the aristocratic 
party made another move. “By a decree of the Fathers 
the provinces beyond the sea were granted.to Germanicus 
with an authority wherever he went superior to such as 
held their positions by [senatorial] lot or by commission 
from the prince.” 4 This was intended to give him au- 
thority certainly over all governors of Asiatic provinces, 
and has been understood as subjecting Exypt to him also. 
If these immense powers were conferred in the terms used 
by Tacitus, they were equivalent to revolution, for they 
abrogated a settled division of jurisdiction between the 
prince and Senate which had been in force nearly halt a 
century,!® and was, equally as any other existing arrange- 
ment, part of the agzlomeration that served as a consti- 
tution. Perhaps the commission of Germanicus was am- 
biguously worded, so as to permit the construction aflixed 
to it by Tacitus. 

Tiberius, to prevent the threatening mischief, sent, as 
governor, to Syria, his friend Piso,4® whose manliness in 
a trying position justified his selection. He reached Syria 


114 Tacitus, 4. 2, 43. 

U5 The division took place under Augustus in B. c. 27, and is given in 
detail by Dio Cassius, 53, 12. Syria, Pheenicia, and Cilicia were appor- 
tioned, in Asia, to the prince. Outside of Asia, Egypt was one of the 
provinces which fell to him. The aristocracy — though dcifving Augus- 
tus, that his acts in their favor might be held inviolable — would, to gain 
more power, have abrogated any and every thing done by him. The 
army had for half a century been under control of the prince. 

Ne Piso had in B. c. 7 been consul conjointly with Tiberius. The Iat- 
ter went into exile within a twelvemonth after expiration of his office, — 
an evidence that things during this consulship did not satisfy the reac- 
tionary aristocracy. It gave Tiberius opportunity to estimate his col- 
league, whose selection, behavior, and fate, in the present conilict, render 
it probable that he had been a fast friend of justice rather than of patri- 
elan claims. His friendship for Tiberius was free from obsequiousness, as 
appears in his pleasantry (Tacitus, sf. 1, 74), and in his desire (Tacitus, 
etx. 2, 35) that business should proceed as usual during an expected 
absence of the emperor. Gallus, who opposed this latter motion, may 
have estimated patrician objects and unscrupulousness more correetly than 
the frank-hearted Piso. 
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early in A.D. 18, and nearly at the same time Germanicus, 
who had lett Rome earlier, landed in Asia Minor. Viso 
at once commenced drilling the legions,!* and changed 
some officers, substituting, doubtless, for men in the patri- 
cian interest, others on whom he could rely.43 German- 
icus almost immediately set out for a foreign country, 
Armenia, and went through the farce of crowning a king 
there. This secured him favor and the promise, doubtless, 
of co-operation from the faction which the king repre- 
sented. He then ordered Piso to lead part of the Syrian 
legions into Armenia. Viso, who knew that his duties 
lay in the Noman province of Syria, not in the foreign 
country of Armenia, forbore —as did Tiberius throughout 
his reign — any interference with the internal atiairs of a 
foreien nation. Subsequently, at a banquet, Germanicus 
and his wife accepted golden crowns from the king of the 
Nabathzans, a people in Northern Arabia. Yet later, at 
the request of Artabanus, king of the Parthians, and with 
a view, no doubt, to his alliance, he, against the will of 
Piso, sent as a prisoner from Syria into Cilicia, Vonones, 
an expatriated Parthian king, a friend of Tiberius, living 
under Roman protection, The unfortunate man, a person 
apparently of culture, was promptly afterwards mur- 
dered.¥9 


WW Tacitus says (An. 2,55) that Piso allowed the soldiery to live InLy 
IN cAmp, ill-behayed in the cities, and to roam mischievously about the 
country. But in the same paragraph he unwittingly betrays that this 
was the reverse of truth, by charging Piso’s wife with lack of feminine 
modesty in attending the military exercises of cavalry and infantry. 

U8 Silanus, the previous governor of Syria, was connected with Ger- 
manicus by the intermarriage of their children, and had possibly been 
arranging matters in the interest of Germanicus. Tacitus (47. 2, 55 
treats these charges as being to the detriment of army discipline, but 
adds, that ‘‘some even of the good soldiers were prompt in their undue 
subserviency because of a secret rumor that these things were not unac- 
ceptable to the emperor.” Ifso, we may feel sure that they did not cause 
deterioration of disvipline. 

9 According to Suetonius (7icrins, 49) the wealth of Vonones caused 
his murder. It would, of course, pruve very convenient in making ar- 
rangements for a rebellion. 
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186 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. VIL 


GHAPIER, VAL 
CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A. D. 19-70, 


§ 1. A.D.19, 20. Conversions to Judaism become Illegal. 


THE preparations for rebellion against Tiberius, men- 
tioned in our last chapter, had been about consummated 
at the beginniny of the present vear. The plan, so far 
as it can be inferred from the actions of those concerned 
in it, was as follows. Germanicus, under his authoriza- 
tion from the Senate, was to drive out from his uncle's 
provinces? the appointees of is uncle, and was to establish 
in those provinees a kingdom for himself. The aristocracy 
at Rome meanwhile were, in the first place, to drive out, 
under different pretexts, those likely to take his uncle’s 
part, and were then to re-establish the unlimited control 
of the Senate as it had existed in times of patrician su- 
premacy. 

The forces of Germanicus consisted probably of such 
troops as the senatorial faction could furnish from its own 
provinces, and of auxiliaries from the Arabian king who 
had crowned him, from the Armenian faction whose king 
he had crowned, and, last but not least, trom the Parthian 
king. In Exypt, which lay at a distance from Parthia 
and from the senatorial provinces, he made no headway, 
notwithstanding his efforts to gain favor with the inhab- 
itants.2 In Syria he drove out his uncle’s deputy, but 


1 See division of provinces mentioned in Ch. VIT. note 115. 

2 Germanicus, according to Tacitus (stn. 2, 59), divested himself of 
his Roman dress and adopted that of the Greeks. He also, as mentioned 
by Pliny (Vat, List. 8,71, 1; al. 46), consulted the Egyptian divinity 
Apis, the sacred bull. The former procedure suggests a question whether 
Germanicns held forth that lis kingdom was to be a Grecian rather than 
a Roman one, THis visit to Apis is (intentionally ?) omitted by Tacitus. 
It may well have scemed incongruous that the aristoeraey should perse- 
cute Eyyptianism at Rome whilst their leader sought its favor in Egypt. 
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was not long afterwards carried off by an illness. The 
efforts of Tacitus to prevent a comprehension of his ac- 
tions are given below.’ Piso at once returned with such 
forces as he could collect The Parthian king, though 
writing abusively to Tiberius,®? must have been conquered 
and compelled to give hostages.® 

At Rome one or both of the consuls were of the ultra- 
patrician school. The new year was welcomed by one of 
them with a blast from his trumpet,’ in anticipation, as it 
would seem, of military deeds. Apprehension as to the 
result must have been general, for a couplet was sung in 
the streets’ as Si byline : — 


Their action may have taken place after failure by him to enlist Egyptian 
aid. 

3 “Germanicus returning from Egypt found his commands to legions 
or cities annulled or reversed. Hence serious insults [were heaped by 
him] on Piso, nor did the latter exert himself with less asperity against 
Germanicus. From that time (2?) Piso determined to quit Syria... . 
There were found on the floor and walls fof Germanicus, who is repre- 
sented as having fallen ill] exhumed remnants of human bodies, verses 
and magic cursings and the name of Germanicus cut into leaden tablets, 
half-burnt ashes sineared with gore, and other evil doings by which souls 
are reputedly devoted to the infernal powers. . . . Germanicus heard 
of these things with no less anger than fear. . . . He wrote [to Piso], 
renouncing his friendship. Mosr App, that he commanded him to leave 
the province. Nor did Piso delay longer.” —Tacitus, An. 2, 69, 70. 
This seems to be the nearest approach to an apology which ‘Tacitus can 
frame for the treason of Germanicus in seizing Syria and forcibly driving 
out the prefect whom his uncle had, so far as there was any constitution 
at Rome, constitutionally appointed. 

4 Piso wrote to Tiberius that, ‘driven out to iake room for revolu- 
tion, he had redirected his steps to take charge of the army, prompted 
by the same fidelity wherewith he had previously exercised his com- 
mand.” — Tacitus, 47. 2, 7%. His efforts to strengthen his forces are 
mentioned in the same chapter. 

5 Suetonius, 77), 66. 

6 A king was subsequently (Dio Cass. 58, 20) selected by the Parthians 
from among these hostages. The Parthian hostages mentioned by Sue- 
tonius (Culiy. 19) must have been these sent in the time of Tiberius. No 
subsequent oceurrence had called for them. 


7 Dio Cass. 57, tk. PT id 
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“When thrice three hundred years shall have passed 

Internal sedition, the Sy baritic madness, shall destroy the Romans.” 

«is a first step towards crippling Tiberius, the Senate 
expelled the Jews and their converts trom Rome or Italy, 
after having impressed four thousand of their younger 
men and shut them up in Sardinia,§ air island under sen- 
atorial control, where they would be unavailable for the 
popular party. The Senate also instituted an inquisition 
which, as we may infer trom the fears of Seneca’s father, 
must have been unsparing, touching any who held Jew- 
ish views,’ and we can sately infer that it would have 


8 «« Action was also held touching expulsion of the Egyptian and Jewish 
religions, and a decree was enacted by the Senate, ‘that four thousand 
FREEDMEN of suitable age, who were INFECTED with that [the Jewish] 
superstition, should be deported to the island of Sardinia to restrain the 
robbers there, and, if they perished by the severity of the climate, the 
loss would be a cheap one; that the others should quit ITauy, unless 
before a fixed day they had renounced their profane rites.’ ”’ — Tacitus, 
ain. 2,385, If the former ‘‘ perished” it was probably by murder. 

Some of these freedmen, instead of being born Jews, may originally 
have been Gentiles. Dio Cassius says: ‘‘I do not know whence this 
appellation (Jews) originated, but IT APPLIES TO SUCH OTHER MEN AS ARE 
PEVOTED TO THEIR INSTITUTIONS, EVEN IF FROM OTHER NATIONS.” — 
Dio Cass. 37, 17. 

Tiberius ‘“‘repressed foreign ceremonies [namely], Egyptian and Jewish 
rites, compelling such as were under control of that [the Egyptian ?] 
superstition to burn their sacred vestments with all their apparatus. 
He distributed the young men of the Jews under guise of a military con- 
scription into provinces WHERE THE CLIMATE WAS SEVERE. The others 
of that race, or proselytes to their views, siimi/ia sectantes, he removed 
from THE city, under pain of perpetual servitude if they did not obey.” 
— Suetonius, 7/). ¢c. 36. The vestments burned must have been Eevp- 
tian. The Jewish priesthood, with its paraphernalia, was confined to 
Jerusalem. The synagogue service seems to have been devoid of show. 

2 The reader, while perusing the following, shonld bear in mind the 
statement in Smith's Dict. of s{ntiz. p. 307, col. 1, that, ‘‘of solid 
meat, pork seems Tammong the Romans] to have been the favorite dish,” — 
ike 


a remark equally true of the Greeks. © See the same work, p. 805, col. 2. 


Seneca, after expliuning that when he was a young man a certain Sotion, 


a disciple of Pythagoras, had persuaded him to give up animal food, con- 
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shown little or no justice to political opponents. Tiberius 
at once exerted himself to protect the Jews, in such proy- 
inces as he controlled. 

Josephus mentions as the cause of Jewish expulsion 
an incident utterly insufficient to justify such wholesale 
proscription... If it occurred, whether by preconcert or 
not, of patrician agents, it must have been merely a pre- 
text, not the reason for expulsion. It is not mentioned 
by Tacitus or Suetonius, and may be merely a fiction by 
the Jewish aristocracy in exculpation of their patrician al- 
lies. The alleged occurrence at an Egyptian temple, also 


tinues: ‘*At the expiration of a year the custom was not only easy but 
pleasant tome. I believed my mind to be more active, though at present 
I would not affirm whether it were so or not. Do you ask why I gave it 
up? [The answer is that] I was a young man in the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar. OTHER-RACE religious observances were at that time in course 
of expulsion, and among the proofs of [adhesion to foreign] superstition 
was regarded abstinence from the flesh of certain animals. When, there- 
fore, I was requested by my father, who feared calumny, though he had 
no distaste for philosophy, I returned to my former way of life. Neither 
had he much difficulty in persuading me to commence with better fare.” 
— Seneca, Epistle 108, §§ 21, 22. 

10 <*There was a man who was a Jew, but had been driven away from 
his own country by an accusation laid against him for transgressing their 
laws and by the fear he was under of punishment for the same; but in 
all respects a wicked man. He, then living at Rome, professed to in- 
struct men in the wisdom of the laws of Moses. He procured also three 
other men, entirely of the same character with himself, to be his part- 
ners. These men persuaded Fulvia, a woman of great dignity, and one 
that had embraced the Jewish religion, to send purple and gold to the 
temple at Jerusalem; and when they had gotten them, they employed 
them for their own uses, and spent the money themselyes; on which ac- 
count it was that they at first required it of her. Whereupon Tiberius [?] 
(who had been informed of the thing by Saturninus, the husband of Fulvia, 
at his wife’s solicitation) ordered everything Jewish to be banished out 
of Rome; at which time Tit CoNsULS listed [impressed] four thousand 
men out of them, and sent them to the island of Sardinia; bat punished 
a greater number of them, who were unwilling to become soldiers, on 
account 6f keeping the laws of their forefathers. Thus were these Jews 
banished out of the eity by the wickedness of four men,” — Josephus, 
Antiy. 18, 3, 5 Whiston’s trans. altered. Compare Ch. IT. § rm. 2. 
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narrated by Josephus alone," has, after due allowance for 
feminine credulity and heathen immorality, an improbable 
look. Any unpreconcerted coincidence of the two events 
with each other and with a political crisis of patrician- 
ism is utterly unlikely. Josephus and Suetonius ascribe 
Jewish expulsion to Tiberius. This would imply that he 
expelled his political friends and placed them in Sardinia, 
under control of his political enemies, —a supposition 
which defies credence. The penalty athxed to residence in 
the city by a Jew or convert to Judaism was, as already 
quoted from Suetonius, perpetual slavery. The severe (/, 
climate of Sardinia and the repression of robbers there 
are intended probably to divert the reader’s attention 
from the true object of the conscription. 

Coincident with anti-Jewish legislation the patricians 
had arranged a testimonial of increased devotion towards 
those institutions which they were desperately trying to 
uphold. Occia, a Vestal Virgin, had died; how long pre- 
viously we are not told. Her office (see Ch. VIL. note 
95) had already, in the days of Augustus, lost its attrac- 
tions. But heathen customs needed to be upheld as a sup- 
port to patricianism. Zeal for party overrode parental 
affection. Two apparently prominent patricians had 
arranged to offer each a daughter. The choice between 
thei was not decided by lot, but by considerations which 
raise the following questions. Had Jewish influence nur- 
tured among Romans an idea that absence of divorcee was 
a qualification for religious office? And was an anti- 
Jewish Senate influenced by a moral consideration, whose 
PROMINENCE in the community was attributable to Jewish 
teaching ?}4 


1 Josephus gives the details in his Antiquities, 18,3, 4. The husband 
of Paulina, equally as of Fulvia, is by Josephus called Saturninus. 

13 ** After which things [namely, the anti-Jewish provisions] Casar 
Jaid before the Senate, ‘that a virzin was to be selected in the place of 
Occia, who during fifty-seven years had presided with the greatest sanc- 
tity over the Vestal observances’: and he [?] gave thanks to Fonteins 
Agrippa and Domitius Pollio, that by offering their daughters they had 
Vied in good offices toward the Republic (the Senate?) The daughter 
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An incident which can only by conjecture be connected 
with the cause of monotheism and popular richts is re- 
manded to a note.!8 

The rebellion at the East had been thwarted largely 
through Piso’s activity. The chagrined aristocracy deter- 
wined to wreak their vengeance on him. <Avrippina, the 
wite of Germanicus, disappointed of royalty, brought 
back, in no amiable mood, 1 the ashes of ler husband in 
& pompous funeral procession to Rome. The aristocracy 
exerted themselves to make capital out of the occasion. 

Tiberius sent two pretorian cohorts to escort his 
nephew’s remains; but neither he nor the mother of 
Germanicus, nor yet the grandmother, a partisan in most 
things of the aristocracy, attended the funeral. All saw 
that it had become a mere political manifestation with a 
criminal object. 

The funeral occurred early in A.D. 20. Ata subsequent 


of Pollio was preferred, solely because of her mother never having been 
divorced; for Agrippa by a separation had lowered [the standing of] his 
house.” — Tacitus, -{7. 2,5. The foregoing attributes to Tiberius a 
limited manifestation of respect towards heathen rites, which is rendered 
improbable by his known tendencies and yet more by the political sig- 
nificance, hostile to himself, which any effort towards re-establishing 
heathen religious customs must then have had. The truthfulness of 
Tacitus is inadequate evidence of svmpathy by Tiberius with the action. 

13 Tifidius Labeo was summoned to answer (Tacitus, di. 2, s°) the 
charge of undue lenity to his wife. If she acted as alleged he would have 
been entitled to commiseration rather than prosecution. If, on the other 
hand, heedless words had by the ingenuity of party malice been distorted 
into a confession of crime, then a gross wrong was perpetrated towards 
lier, that a blow might be aimed at her husband. Heathen dissoluteness 
prevents her alleged conduct from being ineredible. The name of Labco, 
however, and the vindictiveness of party strife, suggest that some son 
of the celebrated jurist may, in this, have been persecuted for services 
rendered by his father to the eause of human right. 

4 Agrippina seems to have been ainbitions and vindictive, as we may 
infer from the advice to her which Tacitus (la. 2, 72) attributes to her 
linsband, from the remark to het of Tiberius (Sucton. 77). 63), and from 
his letter (Tac. ofa. 5,5), and from her connection with the olan of 
A. D. 31, as also from remarks found in Tacitus, sla. 4, a, 52, 3: 
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date Piso arrived, and was escorted by friends to his house. 
On the day after his arrival prosecution (under the Roman 
system of private prosecutors ™) was commenced against 
him by Fulcinius Trio, who, eleven years later, reappears, 
conjointly with Agrippina, as leader of the aristocracy in 
another rebellion against Tiberius. Tor some reason, how- 
ever, it must have been deemed judicions to withdraw 
Trio and substitute other accusers. Before a reeular tri- 
bunal the Senate would have been defeated, but by some 
stretch of power it had the case brought before itself. 
Thus Piso’s enemies were to be his judges. By what 
procedure the trial was removed from an ordinary court 
into the Senate?!® does not appear. 

A mob, organized of course by the opposite faction, 
seized Piso’s statues and hurried with them towards the 
place for executed criminals. A file of soldiers, who must 
have received orders trom Tiberius, rescued the statues 
promptly and replaced them where they had previously 
stood. 

The Senate condemned Piso to death” He committed 


16 See Appendix, Note C. 

16 Compare on p. 112 note 119. A similar transfer of trial took place in 
the British House of Commons when the South Sea scheme fell through. 
“Tt was not found possible by any process of legal punishment to pursue 
with due pains and penalties. ... The Houses of Parliament... made 
the directors bring in an account of their property and estates .% . and 
. .. fined them at their pleasure.” — Smyth, Lect. on Mod. Hist. Vol. 
2, pp. 259, 260, Am. edit. These directors were not, as Piso, punished 
for allegiance to duty. 

The usual tribunal (Tac. di. 2, 79) would seem to have been a pretot’s 
court. Tacitus (47. 3, 10) narrates that proceedings were first com- 
menced before the consuls. These were dropped. ‘Tiberius was asked 
to sit as judge, for the prince, by virtue of his office, had, sinee its origin 
in the days of Augustus, judicial power. The request came doubtless 
from friends of Piso, though Tacitus puts it into such connection as 
favors an opposite conclusion. ‘Tiberius declined, and, as misrepresented 
by Tacitus (Jz. 3, 19), REFERRED THE MATTER TO THE SENATE. 

17 Suetonius, Cu/iy. e. 2. The only real charge against Piso was that 
he had poisoned Germanicas. The evidence of this, according to Pliny 
(Nut. IWist, 11,71, 2), was the following. The heart of a poisoned person 
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suicide after having requested by letter the exertions of 
Tiberius in behalf of lis children’ Tiberius, whose 
Guestious betoken painful interest in the fate of his 
triend,’® exerted himselt at once in behalf of his family 
and against the motion to erase his name from the annals, 
that is, from the lst of consuls.2? Tacitus would have 
us believe that Tiberius during the trial looked grave or 
indifferent, and, therefore, Piso comunitted suicide.*! 

The aristocracy, as we may inter trom Dio Cassius, 
pushed their success and involved some of Viso’s friends, 
or of their own enemies, in his fate. This sequence 


could not, according to the allegation of Piso’s accusers, be burned. The 
fire which consumed the body of Germanicus did not consume his heart ; 
therefore he must have been poisoned. Even Tacitus allows (dn. 3, 1) 
that the charge was not proved. 

Other accusations of war against the provinces and the allies must have 
meant simply that Piso, when attacked, defended himself and maintained 
the authority of Tiberius against the Senate in provinces which for fifty 
years had been under jurisdiction, not of the latter, but of the prince. 
Compare note 25. 

Tacitus, An. 3, 16. 

19 “Cesar, putting on an expression of grief, [said to Piso’s freedman 
who (Tac, An. 3,15) had been intrusted with the letter] that he (Piso) 
had by such a death InviteD disgrace on himself at the hands of the 
Senate. Then by repeated inquiries he sought out in detail what kind 
of a day and night Piso’s last had been.” — Tacitus, dn. 3, 1s. The 
character of Tiberius (see note G) is a guaranty that grief, if mauifested, 
was felt. The remark to the freedmau is probably a fiction; its object 
being to conceal the fact that Piso had already been condemned. 

20 Tacitus, An. 3 17, 18. 

21 «Piso, having suffered from renewed accusation, [had it been inter- 
mitted or decided once in his favor 7] from hostile voices of the Fathers 
and from all adverse and threatening circumstances, was utterly fright- 
ened by nothing so much as by seving Tiberius without [evidence of] 
commiseration or anger... . At daybreak he was found [in his chamber], 
his throat cut, his sword lying on the ground.” — Tacitus, An. 3, 15, 

22 «Tn retaliation for the death of Germanicus many were destroyed on 
the charge that they had rejoiced at it." — Dio Cassius, 57, 1s. The 
connection attributes these murders to Tiberius; but alter his death all 
murders perpetrated in his reign by the senatorial faction were, by that 
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of the trial is ignored, or concealed, by Tacitus? who, 
though acquainted with the views of the popular party 
concerning Germanicus?* has given us merely patrician 
statements, or his own fictions and discolorations.” One 
of his boldest ettorts at untruth is the statement under 
A. D, 23, that, during the reign of Tiberius prior to that 
date, the Republic had been compositum, “tree trom dis- 
turbance.” 

In the management of accusations against Piso or others 
of the popular party it is probable that the established in- 
stitution of Prosecutors on shares must have showed some 


faction, attributed to him. Compare, in Appendix, Note G, foot-note 
114. 

*3 Tacitus, alter mentioning rewards to the prosecutors, alleges: ‘* This 
was the end of [proceedings in] revenge for the death of Germanicus.” — 
An. 3, 19. 

24 Tacitus says concerning the death of Germanicus, under which he 
includes apparently what preceded and followed it: ‘* Even in subsequent 
times diverse views of it had currency. Points of the highest importance 
are in doubt, because some treat mere hearsay as certainty, while others 
reverse the truth.”” —_dz. 3, 19. 

% Tacitus (fn. 8, 12) attributes to Tiberius a remark, that if Piso had 
failed in respect towards Germanicus, this was a matter for himself to 
resent, not as prince but as a private individual. If Tiberius uttered the 
retwark, it meant, doubtless, that such disrespect was no matter for judi- 
cial cognizance. 

The following statements attributed to Tiberius must be outright fab- 
Tications. That only the wisdom of Germanicus could manage matters at 
the East (Tae. dz. 2, 45); that he had by authorization of the Senate sent 
Piso thither as a [subordinate] coadjutor to Germanicus (Tac. dn. 3, 12); 
that he promised rewards to the prosecutors of Piso (Tae. An. Spelys 
Equally fabricated must be the expressions professedly copied from Piso’s 
letter to Tiberius: ‘Divine Augustus’; ‘‘my wickedness.” Piso was 
writing to one who knew him to be inuocent. 

The meanest iusinuation is one which Tacitus (fn. 3, 16) does not 
pretend to have found recorded anywhere, namely, that Piso had not 
committed suicide, but been assassinated by an emissary of Tiberius. 
Tacitus remembered to have heard this from sexioribus persons of a 
former generation whose names he does not give. Compare, in the Ap- 
pendix, Note G, § v. as to his untruthfulness. 
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of its worst features, for a commission was appointed to 
remedy its evils.*6 


Site AnD. l-27. 


During that portion of the reign of Tiberius which is 
after A. D.-19, owr knowledge of Judaism at Rome is quite 
indirect. We may sately assume that moral sense could 
not approve expulsion, or servitude, of well-behaved citi- 
zens because of their belief; and if Jews were the me- 
chanics of that day, that the industrial wants of the com- 
munity, no less than the politics of the popular party, 
would powerfully co-operate with moral sense. It is not 
strange, therctore, that the aristocracy were at once put 
upon the defensive and needed to ransack antiquity for 
the semblance of precedent? Absence of disturbance 
in Judea during the whole reign of Tiberius (Tae. £Zist. 
5, 9) must have been due to confidence in himself, not to 
confidence in the Senate. 


8 Tacitus, dn. 3,28. Compare Appendix, Note C. 

27 Valerius Maximus, in a work issued during the reign of Tiberius, 
devotes a chapter (Book 1, c. 8) to the instances in which a foreign re- 
ligion had been rejected, de peregrina reliytone rejecta. Under three 
heads he mentions five instanecs. 1. Bacchanal orgics, after being car- 
ried to excess, had been abolished; and ‘‘ Lutatius, who finished the first 
Punic war, was forbidden by the Senate to consult the oracle of Fortune 
at Preneste, for they decided that the Republic ought to be administered 
according to its own, not according to foreign, divination.” 2. Cornelius 
Hispallus, ‘‘ pretor for foreigners,” had given the astrologers ten days in 
which to leave the city and Italy. The same man had sent ‘to their 
homes [in the city ?] those who by a prerespeD worship of Sabazian 
Jove endeavored to corrupt Roman customs.” 3. A temple of Isis and 
Serapis had been destroyed. 

To class astrology as a foreign religion, or astrologers as a religious 
sect, seems a stretch of language. It was, perhaps, the only means of 
finding a precedent for expelling religionists from the city, or from Italy. 
On Jewish connection with astrology, see pp. 87, 38. 

The derivation ofthe term ‘‘Sabazian Jove” is uncertain, If it were 
a corruption for Jove Sabaoth, or Jove Sabatticus, we might reasonably 
infer that in B. c. 139, when Cornelius Scipio Hispallus was pretor (see 
Scipio, No. 28, in Smith, Diet. of Bioy.), some (foreigners) at Rome had 


mixed Judaism with heathenisim. 
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As regards heathenism we can see that the reactionary 
spasm had done it no service. Temples had been multi- 
plied. The conservative reaction of A. D. 19 may have 
furnished a PRETEXT for erecting new ones, but the tol- 
lowing causes were also probably efficient. A erianniay 
a debtor, or a slave who took refuge in a temple could not 
be taken thence by pursuers. Very numerous classes in 
the community, therefore, were interested in encourazing 
and aiding this multiplication of asylums.*8 A fraternity 
of thieves would inevitably be among the most pious and 
outspoken in their devotion to temple building, A sen- 
atorial investigation during A. D. 22 into the claims of 
different temples merely opened the tloodeates of fable 
and deluged the Senate with traditions which its ortho- 
doxy must have been puzzled either to accept or reject, 
and which exhausted patience2® If the monotheistic and 
popular party had devised a plan tor weakening heathen- 
ism and exposing it to contempt, they could hardly have 
invented a better one than such an investigation. 

Heathen deities took, accordiny to prevalent ideas, no 
interest in moral offences of man against man, but were 
sure to resent insult to themselves, whether by taking a 
man from their altars, or otherwise; therefore, what the 
heathens miscalled RELIGION, was LEGITIMATELY account- 
able for prevailing evils. So far as the a tie Bers 
reaction of A. D. 19 stimulated erection of temples, 
contributed towards exposing the true character of bene 
enism. The motive of the Senate in ee the right of 
its deities to grant an asylum was less probably a desire 
of shielding the community against erimin us than of 
securing themselves against slaves. Some of the latter, 


3 “The temples were filled with the worst classes of slaves. 7 re 
persons loaded with debt took refuge against ereditors. So did those 
suspected of capital crimes, nor was any power so efficient in restr ion 5 


popular sedition, or human wickedness, as the divine veremonies were in 
protecting them.’’ — Tacitus, 11, 3, 69. 
2 “The Fathers, weary with the quantity fof embassies cone 


temples] and with the earnestness of the strife, intrusted [the a ole 


matter with some limitations) to the consuls.” — Tacitus, «fic. 3, ne 
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while protected by the statue of the “Divine Augustus,” 
had abused their masters? to the amusement perhaps of 
the popular party. Deterence to the divinity of Aucustus 
would be severely tested in not ordering their seizure. 

In A. D. 23 two oceurrences show the downward ten- 
dency of the old religion. The Senate needed to vote a 
heavy pecuniary gratuity to one of the vestal virvins, 
and a seat among them at the theatre to the emperor's 
mother,? as a means of diminishing repugnance towards 
the office. Another event of the same year calls for a 
prefatory remark. 

Twelve montlis before this, Servius Maluginensis, priest 
of Jupiter, had claimed the province of Asia, under, as 
it would seem, a rule of the Senate, that the oldest con- 
sular senator, that is, the one who had longest ago held 
the consulship, should be entitled to that province. The 
rule was the only resource perhaps against strife between 
greedy aspirants. An examination of law showed that 
the priest of Jupiter must not leave tome for more than 
a night or two at a time, and Asia was awarded to the 
next oldest consular. This legal discovery was likely 
enough to terminate all ambition for this priesthood. 
Patrician zeal for heathenism had no intention of sacri- 
ficiny a governors perquisites in Asia for the empty 
dicnity of being Jupiter's priest. 

Maluginensis was now (A. D. 23) dead, and the Senate 
made some abatement from old usage, that the office 
might find an incumbent.*# The son of Maluginensis was 


® Tacitus, An. S, 36. 

31 Tacitus, fn. 4, 16. 

® Tacitus, 47. 3, 58. Augustus or the aristocracy revived, in B. c. 11, 
during the reactionary efforts of that date, the priesthood of Jupiter, which 
had been ont of existence for seventy-six years. Since that date Servius 
Maluginensis had been the only inenmbent. 

3 Tacitus, ctv. 3,71. The inemmbent had been thirty-three years in 
Olfiee without knowledse of this rule. Obviously neither he nor others 
had viven it athought until a monetary reason for its consideration arose. 

** Tacitus saves senatorial orthodoxy by attributing to Tiberius the 


Prepusal for modifying ancient usage. 
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temporarily substituted swffectus in his father’s place. 
Sixteen years later, in A. D. 39, a question touching the 
priest of Jupiter seems to imply t that this son, or some 
one else, was then in office; but, with this exception, the 
priest of Jupiter disappears from history. 

In a. D. 24 augury, the only relic of what might be 
called public religious service at Nome, came to an end.% 
It was not revived during a quarter of acentury. The 
public or patrician religion was wholly disconnected from 
morality, benevolence, or hopes of a future life, and with 
its extinguishment not a soul would in these respects 
have felt itself worse off It had been upheld by a 
political faction merely for political objects. Its tempo- 
rary death did not prevent prosecutions for unbelief 
against members of the popular party, a noteworthy 
instance of which will reappear In our next section. 

The plottings of the aristocracy against Tiberius, and 
their rebellion in A.D. 31, are not historically connected 
with monotheism, except by prosecutions for unbelief 
against persons whose names, with one exception, have 
not been preserved. An account of this rebellion will 
be found in the Appendix, Note G, § UL 

In A. D. 32 a production in the name of Sibylla was 
added to the public collection.*8 This may indicate that 
the rebellion of A. D. 31, equally as that of a. p. 19, 20, 
was followed by reaction against the old religion. 


83 Tacitus, 2. 4,16. Compare the use of sujfectus in the consular 
lists. 

5 In a. D. 49, augury, according to Tacitus (dz. 12, 23), had been 
disused for twenty-five years. Compare touching it an extract from 
Strabo with comments, on pp. 175, 176. Strabo calls it ‘* Etruscan 
divination.” 

3% Jf Christian churches were without teaching, mere refuge-places for 
crime or misfortune, into which no oflicer of the law dare intrude, they 
wonld in so far resemble heathen temples. 

8% Tacitus, fa. 6,12. Compare Appendix, Note A, foot-note 120. 
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§un A. D.37-41. Caligula. 


1. HIS CHARACTER. 


The character of Caligula, equally as that of Tiberius, 
needs to be ascertained by sifting a mass of misrepresen- 
tation. A prominent trait in it was kindliness, with 
which impatience may sometimes, though not seriously, 
have interfered. This trait of kindliness belonged to him 
in childhood; and the appellation bestowed on him by 
the soldiery ® of Caligula, that is, “Zittle-Boots,” seems to 
have been one of affection. At his accession the multi- 
tude showered upon him the epithets, not of servility nor 
yet of deference towards a superior, but of endearment ® 
as towards a loved child. His illness caused widespread 
sympathy," unless among the aristocracy, and after his 


89 «Tt was to the pleasantry of the soldiers in camp that he owed the 
name of Caligula. . . . How much his education amongst them recom- 
mended him to their favor and affection was sufficiently apparent in the 
mutiny upon the death of Augustus, when the mere sight of him appease 
their fury, though it had risen to a great height. For they persisted in 
it, until they observed that he was sent away to a neighboring city, to 
secure him against all danger. Then, at last, they began to relent, and, 
stopping the chariot in which he was conveyed, earnestly deprecated the 
odium to which such a proceeding would expose them.” — Sueton. Cully. 
c. 9, Bolin’s trans. altered. 

4 Sueton. Cu/ig. 13. Epithets of this nature scarcely admit transla- 
tion. Compare on p. 224, popular love for him after his death. 

41 Accordingly, when the news was spread abroad that he was sick, 
. .. every house and every city became full of depression and melan- 
choly. . . . When his disease began to abate, in a very short time even 
the men who were living on the very confines of the empire heard of it 
and rejoiced, . . . every city was full of suspense and expectation, being 
continually eager for better news, . . . cach thinking the health of Caius 
to be his own salvation; and this feeling pervaded every continent and 
every island, for no one can recollect so great and general a joy alfecting 
any one country or any one nation, at the good health or prosperity of 
their governor, as now pervaded the whole of the habitable world at the 
recovery of Caius.” — Philo, Luihissy fo Caius, ¢. 3, Bolin’s trans. (Paris 
edit. pp. 682, 683). The foregoing is from Caligula’s enemy. ‘* When 
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death the senatorial faction which had prompted could 
not protect his murderers. His kindheartedness did not 
diminish with years. When public amusement had caused 
murder, he gave vent to his feelings at its inhunanity.? 
He must have concluded that to such a set even sham 
fights were harmtul, for he sold off the remaining eladi- 
ators8 He seems, however, to have catered liberally for 
public amusement by shows of wild beasts# and by in- 
stituting theatricals in different parts of the city,® in 
hopes perhaps of reclaiming the multitude trom more 
brutal tastes. 

The sale of his valuables was due doubtless to the 
above trait. He had visited the army in Gaul more than 
a year before his death, and must have found there the 
customary evil of soldiers cheated and plundered by their 
othcers; an evil wherewith better administrative abilities 
than his have been puzzled to cope, and from which some 
modern European armies are by no means free. He there- 
upon transported to Lyons the valuables collected in his 
palace, sold thei at auction, and used the proceeds for 


he fell ill, the people hung about the Palatium all night long; some 

yowed, in public hand-bills, to risk their lives in the combats of the 

amphitheatre, and otlicrs to lay them down, for his recovery.” —Sueton. 
Culig. e. 14, Bohu’s trans. 

Josephus, amidst some contradictory statements, says of Caligula, that 
“he was also more skilful in persualing others to very great things than 
any one else, and this from a NATURAL AFFABILITY OF TEMPER Which had 
been improved by much exercise and painstaking."’—Josephus, f2//7. 
19, 2, 5, Whistou’s trans. And mentions (Zbid.) that he ‘‘was a slave to 
the commendations of the populace”; with which remark, however, com- 
pare the last paragraph of note 72. 

42 See Sueton. Culiy. 50, cite in Ch. V. note 7. 

3 Dio Cass. 59, 14. Compare Sueton, Caley. 39 (or in Bohn’s trans. 38). 

# Dio Cass, 59, 13; compare 59, 7. 

9 He frequently entertained the people with stage-plays of various 
kinds and tn several parts of the city.’ — Sueton. Calig. 18, Bolin’s trans. 
*© At first he was a speetator and listener, joining in approbation or dis- 
approbation as if he were one of the crowd; subsequently 2. . he did 
not go to the theatre.” —Dio Cass. 59, 5, His relative Pomponius 
strove (Pliny, Juan. 7,17, 11) to make-these a success. 
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his soldiers,** cashiering at the same time not a few cen- 
turions who had either been peculating,” or engaged in 
conspiracy against himself. 

His directions to the soldiery after a parade, that they 
should collect spoils from the ocean, namely, its shells,8 
meant evidently that he wished them to have a vood time 
and enjoy themselves. The procedure was followed by a 
donation to each of them. 

Affectionateness is rarely lacking in a kindly disposi- 
tion, and in Calicula the affections seem to have been 
strong? If his selection of a seat for his infant daugh- 
ter be a true indication of his aims in her behalf, then 
affectionateness was mingled with true aspirations. 

Another prominent feature in Caligula was a keen 
appreciation of the ludicrous, and a tendency to give 
humorous rather than correct reasons for his conduct. 
Thus for a practical and sufiicient reason he enclosed a 


46 «Sending for the most beautiful and expensive of the princely valu- 
ables, he sold them at auction. . . . Yet he did not lay up anything but 
expended it on—aside from other things— .. . the armies.” — Dio 
Cass. 59, 21, 22. The context specifies articles received from his father 
and mother, from his grandfather and great-grandfathers. Suetonius 
(Calig. 39) treats the sale as consisting of furniture from the old palace 
aula, and gives an exaggerated, or perhaps fabricated, account of incon- 
venience suffered at Rome by abstraction of teams to transport it. 

47 “We deprived of their companies most of the centurions of the first 
rank, who had now served their legal time in the wars, and some whose 
time would have expired in a few days; alleging against them their age 
and infirmity [?]; and railing at the covetous disposition of the rest of 
them.” — Suetonius, C/ig. c. 44, Bohn’s trans. 

43 Sueton. Calig. c. 46. 

49 “TTe loyed with a most passionate and constant affection [his wife] 
Ciesonia, who was neither handsome nor young.” —Sueton. Cu/ig. 25, 
Bohn’s trans. The same is implicd in his eccentric remark (Sueton,. 
Culig. 83), that he would have to put her to the torture to ascertain what 
male him love her so. Ile is mentioned (Sueton. Coliy. 25) as carrying, 
ontside of home, his infant child; and the fact that he placed her in the 
lap of Minerva, rather than in that of any other goddess, indicates per- 
haps his wishes in her behalf Compare Suetonius, Cudtg. 25, with Dio 


Cassius, 59, 22, and Josephus, efidiq, 29,1, 2. 
G* 
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passage from his domicile to the temple of Castor and 
Pollux. His assigned reason tor so doing was, that he 
might have them, for door-keepers.*) His feeble-minded 
uncle Claudius engaged in conspiracy against him, but, 
owing probably to good feeling in Caligula, was not pun- 
ished. The statement of Suetonius, that he reserved him 
for a laughing stock,*! may have been the reason assigned 
by his nephew. 

Caligula’s unsound nervous organization, combined with 
sleeplessness,” occasioned or averavated impatience. He 
was aware of the tendency, for he regarded his child as in- 
heriting it from himselt.9? This impatience may not only 
have mingled with his denunciation of aristocratic crime,”# 
his utterances of contempt for aristocratic hobbies,® and 


5 On an edge of the Palatine Hill (Findlay’s Atlas, map 2) stood the 
palace of Caligula. In the valley, at a distance of from two hundred to 
four hundred yards, was the Roman Forwm. The difference in alti- 
tude was (see Smith, Diet. of Geoz. Vol. 2, p. 721, col. 2) less than one 
hundred feet. Between the two was the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
fronting towards the Forum and reached by a hich flight of steps, from 
which orators sometimes (Smith, Dict. of Geog. Vol. 2, p. 783, col. 2) 
addressed the multitude below. The temple was frequently used (Cicero, 
In Verrem, Act. 2, Lib. 1, 49) for senatorial, and daily for judicial, busi- 
ness. Caligula, from motives of health or convenience, made a covered 
passage (Sueton. Caliy. ec. 22; Dio Cassius, 59, 2s), to this temple, anda 
doorway, if none previously existed, in its rear. It rendered attention 
to business in the temple, and, perhaps, access to the Forum, much easier. 
Caligula’s frequent presence in the temple or its portico may have origi- 
nated the story of his exhibiting himself between the two deities. 

5! Sueton. Calig. 23. 

= Caligula was unable (Sueton. Ca?ig. 50) to sleep more than three 
hours in a night and then not soundly, 

8 “He thought iis excitability the surest proof that it was his child.” 
—Sueton. (%/i7. 25. 

5} See Appendix, Note G, foot-notes 96 and 114. 

8 The senatorial fretion idolized Agrippa, who, under Augustus, had 
been its unscrupulous and sacees-fil leader, Calignda decried Agrippa, 
and wished no praise for being his grandson. The Senate worshipped 
Auustus, and, that it might sway Caligula to its purposes, employed a 
mob who should praise him (Dio Cass. $9, 12) as the young Augustus. 
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of indignation at venal or partisan lawyers and courts,> 
but with his criticisms of things disconnected from puli- 
tics*? 

We cannot pronounce with the same certainty on the 
truth or falsity of each specific act or word attributed to 
an impulsive though good-hearted being, as we can in 
dealing with a well-balanced character. Careless utter- 
ances, with no other object than temporary amusement, 
were natural to such a disposition as Caligula’s. These 
often needed but slight perversion to give them an ap- 
pearance of seriousness and importance which they did 
not deserve. He may, in the earher part of his reign, 
have humorously commented on it as not distinguished 
like that of his predecessors by any great calamity.®% 


Caligula, however, treated the victories of Augustus at Actium and Sicily 
as calamitous to the Roman Ppeor._e. (See Sueton. Cudig. 23; Dio Cass. 
59, 20.) He preferred to be considered a descendant of Antony rather than 
of Augustus; that is, a member of the popular rather than of the patrician 
party. The aristocracy already, perhaps, as at a later date, treated admira- 
tion of Homer as a test of heathen orthodoxy. Virgil's perversion of the 
Erythran verses must have been grateful in their eyes. Caligula expressed 
contempt for both. ‘* He had thoughts (?) . . . of suppressing Homer's 
poems. ‘For why,’ said he, ‘may I not do what Plato has done before 
me, who excluded him from his commonwealth?’ He was likewise very 
near(?) banishing the writings and the busts of Virgil and Livy from all 
libraries ; censuring one of them as ‘a man of no genius and very little 
learning’; and the other as ‘a verbose and careless historian.’ ”’ — Sue- 
ton. Cilig. c. 34, Bohn’s trans. 

& << He often talked of the lawyers as if he intended to abolish their 
profession.  ¢ 3y Hercules!’ he would say, ‘I shall put it out of their 


power to answer any questions in law, otherwise than by referring to 
me!" — Sueton. Cvlig. 34, Bolin’s trans. The circumstance most likely 
to have prompted these remarks was as follows: The lawyers seem to 
have hunted up precedent or authority for compelling condemned persons 
to murder cach other; see note 72, and Ch. V. notes 8, 9. 

3 When Caligula found the roads under Vespasian’s care eoated with 
mud he gave vent to his feelings in the utterance: Stull his pockets with 
it (Dio Cass. $9, 12; Sueton. Vespas. 5), or, more literally, “his bosom.” 
Which the Romans used for a pocket. Seneca was admired. Caligula 
treated his langnaye as “sand without lime.” — Sueton. Caliy. 53. 

* “He used also to complain aloud of the siate of the times, because 
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He may, when building a dwelling near the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus,” have induleed in some pleasantry 
about messing with him, or may, in a humorous moment, 
have addressed him some question and pretended to listen 
for an answer; yet the offensive portions of his sayings, 
and all, or nearly all, the cruelties and vices attributed to 
him, must be fabrications or misrepresentations. Seneca, 
though over-willing to disparage him, nowhere, I think, 
attributes to him personal vices or crimes. 

The public improvements which Caligula planned, or 
executed, are, to a deeree at least, evidence of laudable 
aims,®! while his personal superintendence of workmen,” 


it was not rendered remarkable by any public calamities; for, while the 
reign of Augustus had been made memorable to posterity by the disaster 
of Varus, and that of Tiberius by the fall of the theatre at Fidenw, his 
was likely to pass into oblivion from an uninterrupted series of pros- 
perity.” — Sueton. Cuwlig. 31, Bolin’s trans. 

6 Caligula lived on one hill and the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, in 
which the Senate usually met, was on another. He first ‘united the 
palace and Capitol by a bridge thrown above the temple of the divine 
Augustus. Afterwards, that he might be nearer [to senatorial business], 
he laid the foundations of a new dwelling in the Capitoline area.” — 
Sueton. Culig. 22. 

® Caligula ‘chatted secretly with Jupiter Capitolinus, sometimes 
whispering and then in turn holding his ear, then speaking in a louder 
tone and oceasionally disputing with him, . . . until over-urged, as he 
alleged, and voluntarily invited to become [Jupiter's] tent-fellow.” — 
Sueton. Ca/iy. 22. 

oles ie completed the works which were left unfinished by Tiberius, 
namely, the temple of Augustus and the theatre of Pompey. He began, 
likewise, the aqueduct from the neighborhood of Tibur, and an amphi- 
theatre near the Septa. ... The walls of Syracuse, which had fallen 
to deeay by length of time, he repaired, as he likewise did the temples 
of the gods. He formed plans for rebuilding the palace of Polyerates 
at Samos, finishing the témple of the Didymwan Apotlo at Miletus, and 
building a town on a ridge of the Alps; but, above all, for eutting 
through the isthmus in Achaia; and even sent a centurion of the fist 
rank to measure out the work.”” — Sueton. Coli. 21, Bolin’s trans. On 
visiting the Gallic sea-coast, in the neighborhood probably of Boulogne, 
he ereeted (Sueton, Codiy. 45) a lighthouse. 
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and his attention at judicial tribunals or in the Senate,® 
indicate industry which approximated, and perhaps 

equalled, his physical capacity. His administrative abil- 
ity may not have been very high, and his expenditure, in 
one instance, seems, at least, like extravavance.+ Yet, in 
judging his financial management, discrimination should 
be exercised between lis own drains on his treasury and 
the thefts from it which illness, inexperience, or lack of 
special gifts disabled him from preventing. Treasury 
thieves were thankful after his death to find in his alleged 
disbursements the sole explanation of his empty treas- 
ury.2 In judging his character, facts, which seem credi- 
ble, should be carefully dissociated trom the interpretation 
affixed to them by his enemies. 


2, ORDER OR EVENTS IN HIS REIGN 


Caligula’s reign is no longer extant in the Annals of 
Tacitus. The order of its events may, even if imperfectly 


26-25, 733, lines S—11) that Caligula, while listening to him and his op- 
ponents, was superintending work then under way in the palace. Com- 
pare later exaggerations and fictions in Suetonius, Calig. 37. 

® Dio Cass. 59, Is. 

& «He made a bridge, of about three [Roman] miles and a half in 
length, from Bai to the mole of Puteoli, collecting trading vessels from 
all quarters, mooring them in two rows by their anchors, and spreading 
earth upon them to forma viaduct after the fashion of the Appian Way. 
This bridge he crossed and recrossed for two days together.” — Sueto- 
nius, Cr/ig. 19, Bohn’s trans. Some practical reason, sufficient or in- 
sufficient, may have existed for this structure. He may have wished to 
test the applicability of floating bridges elsewhere in the empire. Some 
must have thought (Sueton. Zvi.) that he was testing their applicability 
to the Rhine. 

© The alleged gift by Caligula to Antiochus of Commagene (Sueton. 
C19. 16; compare Dio Cass. 60 8) is one of the larger items invented 
ly treasury thieves. Caligula found a full treasury at his accession, 
pabl large legacies of Tiberius from it, and nine months afterwards (Dio 
Cass, 59, 2) it was empty. The date was during, or at the close of, his 
hee rous illness, when his revenue from Egypt had, perhaps, been in- 
teroepted ly the eons spirators there. Yet shortly afterwards, In A, D. 38, 
When a large fire occurred, he had means to indemnify the sullerers. 
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stated, aid some readers and serve as a starting-point for 
subsequent Inquirers. 

A.D. 37 Marcu 17? on 27? UntiL IN Atetst. 
Caligula utters a funeral oration on Tiberius; pays his 
legacies; brings home the remains of his own mother; 
burns the testimony of her accusers, who had also been 
her accomplices; effects, between contending factions, a 
truce, which includes cessation of trials for unbelief fin 
the heathen deities]; sets Herod at liberty. SepremBer 1 
To DECEMBER 31, Caligula ill. Conspiracy of Herod and 
the Jewish aristocracy at Alexandria; prompted and sup- 
ported by the Roman Senate, breaks out in October. 
They kidnap Flaceus. 

A.D. 38. Caligula in the beginning of the year still 
convalescent.*7 Philo’s embassy to Caligula in midwin- 
ter. Macro intrusted with investigation and settlement 
of matters at Alexandria. Drusilla, sister of Caligula, dies. 
The conspiracy at Alexandria having been put down, 
its leaders are punished. Alexander, Philo’s brother, put 
under arrest. Macro is probably assassinated by conspi- 
rators as a means of screening themselves, 

A.D. 39. The patricians (to screen themselves) recom- 
mence prosecutions which had been suspended. Domitius 
Ater, a popular leader, prosecuted, but acquitted. Consuls 
at Rome (August 31) resign or are dismissed. Popular 
election resorted to. Doniutius Afer elected consul. Sen- 
ators charge against Tiberius the prosecutions instituted 
by themselves in his reign. Caligula convicts them from 
their own records. Leaves Rome (the same day 7) for 


6§ Flaceus (ep. pp. 97, 100, 101) was kidnapped during the feast of 
tabernacles within a year from the death of Tiberius. 

6 Caligula was consul in 37, 39, 40, and 41, but not in 38. This ac- 
cords with inability to assume that oflice on the first of January. The 
consuls, in their official oath (January 1), did not (Dio Cass. 59, 1) in- 
clude what Tiberias had established, perhaps because Caligula could not 
yet superintend matters. 

8 Caligula, after reproving the Senate, ‘‘went out the same day into 
the suburbs.””— Dio Cass. 59, 16 ‘Ife did not foreannounce his 
departure, bat, going into a suburb, he suddenly set out.” — Dio Cass. 
59,21. Other events are interposed by Dio between these tio. 
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the armies of Gaul and Germany. Goes fora time beyond 
the Rhine. Visits the north coast of Gaul. 

A.D. 40. Caligula, January 1, is at Lyons. Memains 
in Gaul, or its neivhborhood, until about September. 
The aristocracy persecute the popular party and prepare 
for rebellion. Caligula returns to Rome about Septem- 
ber? Puts two or three conspirators or persecutors to 
death and banishes a considerable number, Aims at a 
more popular form of government. 

A.D. 41. Caligula is murdered January 24. 

Of the above events, the conspiracy, in A. D. 37, has 
been elsewhere narrated.4 Later occurrences need a 
fuller statement. The death of Macro, though it re- 
moved the person best able to aid Caligula, did not free 
from danger the patrician instigators of what had oc- 
curred at Alexandria. To save themselves, they, as in 
A. D, 31, strove to intimidate opponents by prosecutions.” 


© Sueton. Calig. 17. 

™ Suctonius (Cu/lig. 49) says that he entered the city on his birthday, 
less than four months before he perished. His birthday was, according 
to Dio Cassius (59, 6), September 20. His death was January 24. A dif- 
ferent account (Dio Cassius, 59,7; Sueton. Calig. 8) makes August 31 
his birthday ; but this would have been nearly five months before his 
death. 

7 See Ch. V. § vir. 

= A commencement of prosecutions must have been made (Dio Cassius, 
59, 10 and close of 11) in the latter part of A. p. 88. ‘In those days 
(January, A. p. 39] and subsequently many prominent men being con- 
demned were punished; not a few of these, from among such as had 
[at the beginning of Caligula’s reign] been set at liberty, [being now 
condemned] on the same charges on which they had been made prisoners 
in the time of Tiberius. Many of the others [the less distinguished] 
Were put to death fighting duels [by compulsion]; and aside from mur- 
ders nothing was taking place. 

(Caligula) conceded no favor to the multitude [the hired mob/7], 
but {when it clamored for victims 2] did the reverse of what it wished. 

» On one oecasion, threatening the whole people [a euphemism for the 
moh}, he said, §Z wish that vou had but one neck.’” — Dio Cass. 59, 13. 
ch Wish was prompted, not by cruelty, but by indignation at their blood- 
thirstiness, 
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Among their intended victims was Domitius Afer, a reso- 
lute popular leader and distinguished orator, who proved 
able to cope with and battle them.” 

The patricians seem to have employed a mob, which 
should clamor for what Caligula could not grant, that is, 
probably, tor death, in the amphitheatre, of men con- 
demned by patrician courts, or disagreeable to patricians. 
We are specially told that they clamored for “ prose- 
cutors.” 4 

The aristocracy had contrived indirect methods for 
swaying, if possible, Caligula to their purposes. The 
mob had been taught to call him the Young Augustus. 
His comment thereon has already been given. 

If arrogance, or love of adulation, had been strong in 
Caligula, he would have shown it in the contest now 
commenced, and of whose import he was fully aware.‘® 
Yet he evinces a singular freedom from such a trait. 
When rebuking the Senate for its misrepresentation of 
Tiberius, his words were: “Towards me, who am yet In 
office, sueh conduct might be permissible, but you are 
cominitting no ordinary injustice in thus maligning your 
former ruler.”*7 At a later date he ordered that to the 
birthdays ot Tiberius and Drusilla equal public respect 
should be shown as to that of Augustus; ‘8 but of respect 


3“ Among the accused was Domitius Afer, whose peril was unex- 
pected, and his eseape more wonderful.” — Dio Cass. 59,19. Compare, 
in regard to him, Tacitus, An. 4, 52. 

4 Dio Cass. 59, 13. Compare, touching prosecutors, Appendix, Note 
C. Probably the prosecutors thus clamored for were acting on behalf of 
the popular party. It was doubtless in some such ease or eases that Calig- 
ula commended (Sueton, Cali. 29) his own inflexibility. 

7 See note 55. 

After convicting the Senate of murders which it was charging upon 
Miberius, Caligula represented the latter, though dead, as saying to him: 
“They [the senators} all hate you and desire your death” (Dio Cass. 
59, 18) 3 and in his subsequent letter from Gaul, ‘ He wrote... to the 
Senate as if he had escaped a great conspiracy.”” — Dio Cass. 59, 23. 

7 Dio Cass. 59, 16. 

® Dio Cass, 59, 24. This meant that the feelings of the popular party 
should be respected equally as those of the patricians. 
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towards his own birthday he omits any mention. These 
are not the sayings of an arrogant or vainzlorious man, 
and the veneration which he more than once showed itor 
one so unlike himself in many respects as the Kinperor 
Tiberius, should weigh not a lttle in determining his own 
aims and desires. 

Caligula, in visiting, without prior notice, the armies of 
Gaul and Germany, was prompted by knowledge of a 
conspiracy already under way there, headed by members 
of his own family. Officers In those armies were in syni- 
pathy with it and needed elimination.” The common 
soldiers, as in A. D. 14, showed no predilection for aristo- 
cratic plans. Two sisters of Caligula — the two to whom 
he had not intrusted the government during his illness 
— were concerned in the rebellion, and were, on that 
account, banished.8? Probably some of the Gallic aris- 
tocracy co-operated or had been co-operating with that 
of Rome! When patricians gained power, after Calicula’s 
death, they, though not immediately, clecte d members of 
the Gallic aristocracy to seats in the Senate. 

Whether at Rowe during Caligula’s absence the Senate 
attempted open rebellion is not clear. Its preparations 
had unquestionably been made. Among its acts of ter- 
rorism for intimidating the popular party, there is one 
of which the details are scanty, but it is almost the only 
prosecution in this reign of which any details whatever 
have been vouchsafed us. 

Pomponius, a relative of Caligula, was a poet of cul- 
ture and learning, an intimate friend of the elder Pliny, 
who wrote his lifeS’ A remark of his biographer, z- 


9 Suetonius (Cw7iy. 44) mentions the dismissal of officers, assigning, 
however, as reasons what must have been patrician misrepresentations, 

*) Sueton. Calig. 24; Dio Cass. 59, 22. 

" Caligula “iurdered [’] some [in Gaul] as plotting revolution, others 
as conspirators against himself, .. . commanding the wealthiest of them 
[the Gauls] to be put to death.” — Dio Cass. 59, 21, 22. 

* Tacitus, aa. 11, 23-25, Compare the sy pak of the Jewish with 
the Roman aristoeracy in Ch. V. § vit. 

“ Tacitus, ln. 5, 3 Pliny, Sen., Nat. Mist. 7,18, 3; Pliny, Jun. 
3,5, 3 ‘In our times [a. vp. 74] Pomponius Sccundus fully equals 
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signia.. .cognoscuntur .. .in Poimponio consulart poeta 
nunguam ructasse, seems fairly to imply that his habits 
of eating and drinking must have been temperate. His 


Domitius Afer in dignity or enduring fame.”— de Orator. Dial. 13. Pliny 
mentions (24, 6, 3) having in his Liye of Pomponius leseribed a supper 
given by the latter to Caligula, cenwinque quam Princtpi [Prinecps 7} ili 
dedit. As this supper took place A. p. 40 or 41 {one hundred and sixty 
years after the consulship of L. Opimius), it may be a question whether 
some transeriver has not substituted Prinetp/ for Princeps. If so, the sup- 
per described by Pliny was the one given to Pomponius by Caligula. The 
former was at that date in no condition to make a feast. According to 
Dio Cassius(59, 29), Caligula ‘‘made a certain feast in the palace [in A. D. 
41]... . Pomponius Secundus, then consul, was carried in at the mo- 
ment when the provisions were placed on the table. Sitting [reclining 7] 
at the feet of Caligula, and émioxjrrey, leaning on them constantly, he 
tenderly kissed them.” The fact that he was CARRIED in, and the fact 
mentioned by Seneca, that he was subsequently helpless to give himself 
a drink of water, sugecst that he, equaily as his wile or frecdwoman, had 
been crippled by brutal treatment at the hands of his enemies. 

The feregoing incident must be the one to which Seneca refers, though 
some copyist, misled by the abbreviation (Pomp.) has substituted another 
name, unless we assume two consular relatives of Caligula (one of them 
unkuown to our present published consular lists) as both rescued from 
their enemies, and expressing their feelings inthe same manner. “ Caius 
Cesar (that is, Caligula] granted life to Pompeius Pennus, —if he who 
does not take away can be regarded as giving; then to him [when] set 
at liberty and, giving thanks, he extended his left foot to be kissed. 
Those who excuse it, and deny that it was prompted by insolence, say 
that he wished to show his gilded, or rather his golden, sock splendid 
with jewels Be it sa What more shameful than that a CONSULAR 
man kissed gold and jewels?” — Seneca, De Bencfic. 2,12, 1. His fate 
after the murder of his protector is elsewhere portrayed : ff Are you richer 
than Pompeius, to whom — when Caius, previously lis relative, latterly 
his host, hal opened the home of Cisar, that he might shut up his own 
—Dreadand water were wanting ! When he owned so many streams 
rising and falling on his own property, he begged drops of water ; he 
perished from hanger and thirst in the palace of his relative, whilst an 
heir wave a perl He funeral to him who had been starved.” — Seneca, Le 
Trewpol. da 11, Such appeals to imagination and efforts at dramatic 
effect are a poor substitute for indignation at gross wrong. Pomponius 


may have been a literary rival of Scene 
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sister (or else his daughter) was prosecuted seventeen 
years later, as will appear in Nero’s reign, for observance 
of Foreign Rites, that is, of Judaism. He himself had 
already, in the reign of Tiberius, after the rebellion of 
A. D. 31, been among those prosecuted by patricians for 
unbelief * and atter a confinement of seven years had 
been set at liberty by the truce which Caligula on his 
accession effected between contending parties.” During 
the latter’s absence in Gaul, Pomponius must have been 
rearrested, and one ® at least of his freedwomen was tor- 
tured ineffectually to make her testify against him. He 
himself would seem also to have been tortured until he 
was incapable of standing or moving. Caligula provided 
for the woman, took Pomponius to his own house and made 
an entertainment for him, at which the unfortunate man 
needed to be carried in. He reclined next below Caligula, 
whose foot, possibly, served him for a pillow. The warm- 
hearted poet kissed the foot on or near which his head 
‘rested. It was perhaps the only way in which, crippled 
as he was, he could testify his feelings towards his kindly 
relative. When Caligula, shortly atterwards, was mur- 
dered, his domestics must have fled, and Pomponius, un- 
able to help himself, perished from want. 


% See in the Appendix, Note G, foot-note 114. Caligula sclected es- 
pecially the prosecutions for unbelief as of senatorial origin. 

® Caligula on his accession ‘set at liberty those in prison (of whom 
one was Quintus [?] Pemponins Secundus [Tac. Ax. 6, 18], who for seven 
years after his consulate had been held in duress in his house) and put 
an end to the accusations for unbelief, from which especially he saw that 
the prisoners were suffering.” — Dio Cass. 59,6. The real motive for 
prosecuting these men was their connection with the popular party. Pom- 
ponius had shielded (Tac. An. 5, 8) a friend of Sejanus and (Pliny, 13, 
26, 1) kept relics of the Gracchi. 

86 Dio Cassius (59, 21) applies to the woman the ambiguous term érafpa, 
wife or mistress. Pomponius may have married an educated freedwoman 
whose position her tormentors sought to obseure. More probably she sus- 
tained neither relation to him, and they merely aimed by defaming her 
to diminish sympathy. The remarks by Josephus (Antiq. 19,1, 5) on the 
wonnn’s antecedents are in a connection which bears unmistakable marks 
of patrician orivin, 
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Patrician accounts are silent as to the sufferings of 
Pomponius, and charge the brutal usage of his treed- 
woman, not upon their own party, but upon Caligula, to 
whom, as to Tiberius, they attributed their own crimes. 
In their eyes, the only remarkable thing in the whole 
transaction is a reward given a freedwoman for not testi- 
fying against her innocent patron, from which they doubt- 
less argued that their own slaves and freedmen should 
not be permitted to testify against themselves when they 
had committed crime. We now go back. 

Caligula, who had been absent about a year, turned to- 
wards Rome. He told tie messengers sent to him that he 
would bring his sword with him. He announced that he 
no longer wished to be regarded either as a member or 
primate of the Senate; that he was returning to the 
knights and the people.®®? The mass of citizens were in 
his favor, and therefore open conspiracy could not be 
maintained. A few connected with it were executed and 
a large number were banished. Whether those executed 


7 See Appendix, Note G, foot-note 114. 

8 «He discharged Pomponius, who had been accused of conspiracy 
against himself, [?] because he had been betrayed by a friend[?]; and to 
the man’s companion he not only did no harin because of her having given 
no testimony when tortured, but even remunerated her with property.” — 
Dio Cass. 59, 26. ‘‘ He gave to a freedwoman eighty thousand sesterces 
for not discovering a crime committed by her patron, though she had 
been put to exquisite torture for that purpose.”— Sueton. Calig. 16, 
Behn’s trans. Josephus (dntiz. 19, 1, 5) calls the man Pompedius. 

On patrician views of testimony by slave or freedman against master or 
patron, see pp. 76, 77 ; compare Ch. V. § 5; also Dio Cass. 60, 15, 16. 

§ Caligula ‘‘ announced also that he would return to those only who 
were wishing him, namely, the equestrian order and the people, for he 
would no longer be a member or presiding oflicer of the Senate.” — Sue- 
tonius, Culig. 49. The senators had murdered (Sueton. Ca/iz. 28) one 
of their own nuniber in the Senate house. An ambiguous passage of Sen- 
neca (‘‘ Rulers do not [as under Caius} . . . feel alarm at the sight of 
every ship.” — «ld Polyb, 32, 4), raises suspicion that their leet may, as 
in A. D. 37 (see p. 101) have murdered provincial rulers, or persons exiled 
by themselves and by their courts, a suspicion strengthened by the charge 
against Caligula of such murders (Sucton. Calég. 28; Philo, sly coost 
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§ u.] CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A. D. 37-41. AS 
were condemned for conspiracy, or for crimes against the 
popular party, 1s a point on which we have no satistactory 
evidence. The patricians, who held the law-making and 
controlled the judicial power, had certainly committed 
crimes enough against their opponents. 

Caligula, as a protection to the mass of citizens, under- 
took to restore, or enlarge, their Sie electoral powers. 
Tiis was in the eyes of patricians an unpardonable ofience, 
and insured his assassination.?! 

If an impulsive, though kind-hearted man, had, in con- 
fronting the Senate, Leen so provoked by its judicial 
murders and leyatized crime as to condemn its members 
through impatience rather than because of careful inves- 
tivation into the dvings of each individual, his failing 
eculd be rea udily comprehended. Yet Seneca, who was 
disposed to point out his weak rather than his good 
points, who was willing even to repeat partisan per- 
versions of his conduct, nowhere names any one as UN- 
JUSTLY put to death by him. The matters of dress, to 
which he excepts in connection with executions, imply 
that graver subjects of fault-finding were absent.% 


*® The Senate (see Ch. V. § x. 1) had, in a. p. 14, usurped the elec- 
toral rights of popular assemblies. Caligula ‘‘restored electoral assem- 
biies to the citizens and multitude [centuries and tribes ?].”” — Dio Cass. 
59,9. ; compare 59, 20. ‘* He tried also, by recalling the evel of Co- 
mitiz, to restore suffrage to the citizens. ” — Sueton. Culig. 1 

4 Cherea, who assassinated Caligula, had been active (see T re An. 
1, 32) in the attempted rebellion of a. D. 14, against Tiberius. 

% Seneca moved in patrician society, and could not escape its influ- 
ence. He was constitutionally the reverse of Caligula, who had more- 
over (see note 57) criticised his style, and in one instance (Dio Cass. 
59, 1°) had come into collision with him in the Senate. Seneca may have 
feit that it cost him less self-respect to make political capital at expense 
of Caligula than of any one else. Compare note 131. 

8 Caius Cesar put to death by scourging, in one day, Sextus Papinius, 


WHOSE FATHER WAS OF CONSULAR RANK 3 Betilionus Bassus, his quiestor, _ 


the son of his procurator, and other Roman kuights aud senators... . 


Afterwards, . . . while walking with matrons and senators in the prom- 
enade of his maternal gardens, he had some.of them [the criminals] exe- 
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If Caligula applied the laws, at this date, with undue 
severity, against any offenders, it was probably in requital 
against such as had bratally misapplied them towards in- 
dividuals of the popular party.** He had become satisfied 
that Rome, ruled by the aristocracy, peopled largely by 
its slaves and retainers, and burdened with its lecislation 
and with judicial decisions in its favor, was ill-adapted to 
the maintenance of justice. He thought of removing 
the government to Antium, but subsequently decided on 
taking it to Alexandria.% ; 

If the question be asked why Caligula, who, a3 we may 
infer from the passage of Seneca already quoted, put but 
three senators to death, should in subsequent times have 
been more maligned than his successor, who executed 
thirty or thirty-five*®® the answer is, that Claudius co- 


private or public, did one night threaten? How little sacrifice would it 
have been to have awaited daylight, so that he should not whilst wear- 
ing slippers [!] put to death sENATors oF THE RomMAN Peopirr?... In 
this place it will be answered ; ‘ A great thing if he apportioned to scourge 
and fire THREE senators as if they had been criminal slaves, the man 
who tiovucnr of killing the whole Senate, who wIsHEpD [see note 72] 
that the Roman people had but one neck.’. . . What is so unheard of as 
nocturnal punishment?” — Seneca, De Jra, 3,18, 3-19, 2. Seneca 
does net intimate that scourge (compare Smith, Dict. of Antig. p. 1190, 
col. 2) and fire were unusual punishments, except for patricians. Proba- 
bly the ruling class had established or re-established them for certain 
offences. Dio Cassius (59, 7) mentions the wearing of slippers by people 
of rank as frequent at public games, and not infrequent on the judicial 
tribunal, though Tiberius had intermitted it. The Betillinus Cassius 
whom he mentions (59, 25) as exceuted in a. p. 40 is probably the above 
Bassus, who may, or may not, be the one mentioned in Ch. V. note 80. 

* The attendance of Capito at his son’s execution is said (Dio Cass. 
$9, 25) to have been compulsory, This may be incorrect, or may have 
heen in requital of similar aetion by him towards some member of the 
popular party. Seneca, who was certainly disposed to paint Caligula un- 
favorably, omits mention of the above (De Iru, 3,18, 3) from his account 
of the son's execution, 

9 Sueton. Cidliy. 49, 

% Claudius put to death ‘thirty-five senators and more than three 
hundred Roman knights.” — Sueton. Cluud. 29. Another authority 
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operated with the patrician majority, murdering those 
whom it wished murdered. Caligula stood in its way, 
protecting alike the popular party, the monotheists, and 
the patrician minority. 


3. THE ALLEGED STATUE FOR THE JEWISH TEMPLE. 


A patrician Jew, connected unquestionably with the 
conspiracy of A. D. 37 against Caligula, charves that he 
purposed erecting his statue in the temple at Jerusalem. 
The charge comes from a suspicious source, and will not 


bear scrutiny. 

Caligula began his reign with aversion or distaste for 
statues of himself.27 Philo, who first mentions the charve 
against him of intending to erect his statue in the temple 
at Jerusalem, had abundant motive and opportunity for 


learning any order touching it. Yet he informs us that 


no plainly worded order to that effect had been issued.% . 


We can sately assume, therefore, that the letters on the 
subject mentioned in Josephus are spurious. 

A statement surrounded by untruths is to be received 
with distrust, especially if an urgent motive for its fabri- 
cation be obvious. The distrust is not diminished by the 
method of Philo’s narrative, who, instead of a plain state- 
ment, substitutes a scene.” 


mentions “‘thirty senators killed, three hundred - and fifteen Roman 
knights, and many (221) others.” — De Morte Claudii Ludus, 14, 1, 
in Seneca, Opp. Philos. Vol. 2, p. 299. 

% Dio Cassius (59, 4) speaks of Caligula as ‘‘at first forbidding any 
one to set up images of himself.” According to a Jew, ‘Caius managed 
public affairs with very great magnanimity during the first and second 
year of his reign, and behaved himself with such moderation that he 
gained the good-will both of the Romans themselves and of his other 
subjects.” — Josephus; .fnfig. 18, 7, 2, Whisten’s trans. 

® <The letter respecting the erection of the statue was written not in 
plain terms.” — Philo, Liibassy to Caius, 31, Bohn’s trans. ; Paris edit. 
p. 703, lines 1,2. If it was not written in plain terms, we can salely 
infer that it was not written by Caligula. Compare, in note 109, the 
order actually sent. 

% Josephus, ofrdig. 18, 8, 2and & 
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Again: the story of Caligula’s statue can neither he 
reconciled with the statements of its earliest narrator, 
nor with the known facts of history. Philo alleges that, 
whilst he and othet ambassadors from Alexandria were 
awaiting audience from Caligula, the order, or at least the 
purpose of the latter to erect his statue, became known, 
and that some of the latter's correspondence with Petro- 
nius touching it took place at the subsequent harvest. 
If we now examine into the date of these events, we learn 
from Philo that he and his companions came to Rome 
in midwinter, and at a later date followed Caligula to 


so ace 


bloodshot eyes, and looking very much troubled, out of breath and pal- 
pitating, and leading us away to a little distance from the rest (for there 
were several persons near), he said, ‘Have you heard the news?’ And 
then, when he was about to tell us what it was, he stopped, because of 
the abundance of tears that rose up to choke his utterance. And, begin- 
ning again, he was a second and a third time stopped in the same manner. 
And we, seeing this, were much alarmed and agitated by suspense, and 
entreated him to tell us what the circumstance was on account of which 
he said that he had come; for he could not have come merely to weep 
before so many witnesses, ‘If then,’ said we, ‘you have any real cause 
for tears, do not keep your grief to yourself; we have been long ago 
well accustomed to misfortune.’ 

‘And he, with difficulty, sobbing aloud, and in a broken voice, spoke 
as follows: ‘Our temple is destroyed! Caius has ordered a colossal 
statue of himself to be erected in the holy of holies, having his own 
name inscribed upon it with the title of Jupiter!’ And while we were all 
struck dumb with astonishment and terror at what he told us, and stood 
still deprived of all motion (for we stood there mute and in despair, 
ready to fall to the ground with fear and sorrow, the very muscles of our 
bodies being deprived of all strength by the news which we had heard), 
others arrived bearing the same sad tale.” — Philo, £iilassy to Cutus, 
29, Bohn’s trans.; Gpp. Paris edit. pp. 700, 701. The statements or 
insinuations of Tacitus (An. 12, 54; Hist. 5, 9) will appear in our next 
two sections. 

11 Petronius ‘determinéd to write a letter to Cains... . It was just 
at the moment the very height of the wheat harvest and of all the other 
cereal crops.” — Philo, Eyibssyv, 33,, Bohn's trans.; @rp. Paris edit. 
pp. 723, 724. Compare Embassy, 34; Opp. Paris edjt. pp. 728, 724. 


12 Philo, Enbassy, 29; Opp. Paris edit. p. 701, ne 10. 
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Diceearchia,}0 nee wise called Puteoli, where the latter's 
intention, or order, became known. 

The embassy cannot have taken place in the ee 
of 40-41, for Caligula, who was murdered January 24, 
could not have corresponded with any one during the 
subsequent harvest. That winter’s events also preclude 
the supposition that Caligula could have been absent at 
Dicearchia to rusticate, or to superintend building. 

It cannot have taken place in the winter of 39 —4U, for 
Caligula was then absent from Italy 

We must select, therefore, between the winters of 
37-38 and 38-39. If any credit can be attached to 
Philo’s own statements we must assume the former of 
these two winters, since the embassy took place but a 
short time after Herod’s arrival at Alexandria, in the 
autumn of 37.9! This accords moreover with the con- 
dition of things in Alexandria, which was more likely 
to occasion an embassy in that, than in the subsequent 
winter. Caligula also was not unlikely after his illness 
to visit the seaside. 

If we now assume even that the order was not given 
before the spring of 38, yet the two suppositions, that 
Caligula’s death interrupted its execution, and that his 


108 Philo, Embassy, 29; Opp. Paris edit. p. 700, lines 34, 35. 

104 «* This memorial [brought by the Embassy] was nearly an abridg- 
ment of a longer petition which we had sent to him A SHORT TIME BEFORE 
by the hand of King Agrippa; for he by chance was staying for a short 
time in the city [of Alexandria] while on his way into Syria to take pos- 
session of the kingdom which had been given him.” — Philo, Linhassy, 
28, Bohn’s trans.; Opp. Paris edit. p. 700, lines 11-13. In the tract, 
Against Flaccus, Philo’s narrative, as already mentioned on page 100, 
implies that Herod arriyed in September, or the early part of October, 
A. D. 387. Touching the alleged memorial forwarded by Herod, compare 
Against Flaccus, 12; Opp. Paris edit. pp. 672, 673. If Herod carried 
this letter, as the above implies, to Rome, then he cannot have continued 
his journey to Syria. He may, even if he returned as a prisoner, have 
hoped through Antonia, his. mother’s friend, to influence her grandson, 
the emperor. Philo's brother, her fiscal ageut, may have sought her 
kindly intervention. 
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second letter reached Petronius after his assassination, 
become absurdities. 

Further: The Jews during Calicula’s reign multiplied 
at Rome to such a degree, that after his death the party 
in power assigned, though falsely, the fear of disturbance 
as a reason for their non- expulsion. The aristocracy were 
their enemies and this increase must therefore imply that 
Caligula had been their friend. The same is implied by 
the efforts of Plilo, and of the writers whom Josephus 
copied! to picture Herod as AN INTIMATE FRIEND OF 
CALIGULA whom the latter was loath to disoblige. It is 
yet further implied by the action of Herod, who in the 
year 41, when he became king, hung up in the temple 
a gold chain! which he professed to have received as a 
present from Caligula, and which he must have intended 
as evidence before the eyes of all beholders, that a friend 
of Caligula came to rule the Jews. 

To appreciate the true import of his action, let us sup- 
pose a case sci antly differing trom common belief. Let us 
imagine that Herod had hung up in the temple a costly 
gift, alleging it to be from his near and intimate friend 
Beelze bub. Politically such a gift could, in a monothe- 
istic community, have operated nothing but injury to its 
recipient, and its suspension in the temple would have 
shocked Jewish feeling. Yet if popular Jewish views of 
Caligula at the date of his death had been those which 


% Philo puts into Caligula’s mouth the utterance: ‘* Agrippa 
{Herod], who is my most intimate and dearest friend and one bound 
to me by so many benefits.” — Zmbassy, 35, Bohn’s trans. ; Opp. Paris 
edit. p. 724, line 27. According to Josephus, ‘‘ King Agrippa, who 
now [at a date after the statue had heen ordered] lived at Rome, was more 
and more in [the] favor of Caius.” — Antiqg. 18, 8, 7, Whiston’s trans. 
That writer makes Caligula remark to Herod: ‘It would be a hase 
thing for me to be conquered by thy affection; Iam, therefore, desirous 
to make thee amends for everything, in which T have been any way for- 
merly deficient; for all that I have bestowed on thee, that may be called 
my gifts, is but little. Evervthing that may contribute to thy lappiness 
shall be at thy service, and that cheerfully, and so far as my ability will 
reach.” —J1id., Whiston’s trans. 

106 Josephus, <ntig. 19, 6, 1 
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the aristocracy subsequently disseminated, a gift from 
Caligula and one from Beelzevub would in popular estl- 
mation have stood on a par. 

The following may approximate to a correct narrative 
of what actually transpired. The effort at rebellion in 
Alexandria was SE BPS a by some slight or BeONS 
coast west of Judica. "The governor of Syria. was att once 
replaced by another, Petronius, a man who, according to 
both Philo and Jos sephus, had no unfriendliness to the 
Jews. Sufficient troops were at once ordered from Syria 
and the Euphrates to render any such effort hopeless.!% 
accompanying circumstances need a word of explanation. 
Etfigies of friends were a common ornament in house- 
holds. Pubhe display or public destruction of such 
effizies implied ‘political friendship, or hostility, to the 
person whom, or the cause which, they represented 
Thus, had Roman customs prevailed among us during our 
late rebellion, individuals who wished to indicate their 
political sympathies would, instead of hanging from their 
window a fiag of the United States, or else of the Con- 
federacy, have placed an eftigy of Abraham Lincoln or of 
Jetierson Dayis in front of their premises. The enemies 
of Caligula had been throwing down his eftigies and 
those of his relatives, expressing thereby a wish to over- 
throw his government. Calicula wrote, that inside of 
Jerusalem the prevention of images, or non-Jewish sacri- 
fices, should be permitted, but that if any one in the 
adjacent countries interfered with images of himself or 
fainily, or with sacrifices in their behalf, he should be 
called to account.’ His views of images or sacrifices 


17 Josephus, -in/i7. 18, 8,2; Philo, Linhassy, 31; Opp. Paris edit. 
p- 703. Both these writers represent the movement of troops as precau- 
tionary against trouble in setting up the statue. 

> Soe the attempted destruction of Piso’s statues, Tacitus, dn. 3, 1. 
Tivilla’s are mentioned as destroyed, Tacitus, sin. 6,2; those also of 
Sejanus, Dio Cass, 58, 11 3.and of Vitellius, Tacitus, /7ést. 3, $5. 

M Caligula “wrote: Ifin the adjoining countries, EXCEPT ONLY TILE 
METROPOLIS, any person wishing to erect altars, or temples, or images, 
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cannot be inferred from this order. The army, when dan- 
ger was over, returned to its former quarters.4? 

After Caligula’s death, the Jewish aristocracy, either 
through malignity or to mitigate the odium under which 
they labored as associates of his murderers, undertook to 
defame him. In this they were aided by the following 
circumstances. The Alexandrine populace had seen the 
Jewish aristocracy there prompting the destruction of 
Caligula’s images at a moment when he was dangerously 
ill, and when the popular party in every land was anx- 
iously hoping and petitioning for lis recovery. In their 
indignation they had carried one of his images triumph- 
antly into a synagogue, perhaps into one where his chief 
enemies gathered.4! Again: Caligula’s pleasantries with 


or statues, are hindered from sacrificing {to the gods] in behalf of myself 
or relatives, punish at once those who hinder them, or else bring them be- 
fore you.” — Philo, Einbassy, 42, Opp., Paris edit. p. 730, lines 12-15. 
That heathens should sacrifice for the welfare of Caligula and his family 
implies no more desire on their part to deify him than on the part of Jews, 
who sacrificed for the same object. Yet Philo represents himself, how- 
ever untruthfully, as saying to Caligula: ‘‘ We did sacrifice, and we 
offered up entire hecatombs, the blood of which we poured in a libation 
upon the altar, and the flesh we did not carry to our homes to make a 
feast and banquet upon it, as it is the custom of some people to do, but 
we committed the victims entire to the sacred flame as a burnt offering ; 
and we have done this three times already, and not once only: on the 
first occasion when you succeeded to the empire, and the second time 
when you recovered from that terrible disease with which all the habitable 
world was [through sympathy] afflicted at the same time, and the third 
time we sacrificed in hope of your victory over the Germans.” — Philo, 
Einbassy, 45, Polin’s trans. ; Opp., Paris edit. p. 732, lines 20-25. The 
movement into Germany was of much later date than this Embassy, and 
cannot have been mentioned by Philo in any speech to Caligula. Any 
sacrifice for recovery of the latter ean scarcely have been offered by Jews 
in rebellion against him. 

1 Petronius ‘took the army out of Ptolemais and returned to Anti- 
och.” — Josephus, JJ%rs, 2, 10, 5, Whiston’s trans. This is represented 
as occurring in the spring, though whether in that of 38, or of some later 
year, is open to surmise. 

M1 The populace ‘set up in every [?] one of them [the synagogues] 
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regard to Castor and Pollux, or Jupiter, admitted, at a 
distance, of serious misrepresentation. Further: in thie 
latter part of Caligula’s reign — probably when le was 
about to return trom Gaul — persons who had compro- 
mised themselves must have undertaken, by ridiculous 
homage of his statues, to divert indignation from their 
misdeeds.¥2 There is no reason to suppose that he 
thanked them for it, or that he was in the least degree 
imposed upon by it. 

In course of time the Jewish and Roman aristocracies 
obtained partial credence for their falsehoods concerning 
Caligula. The former body must have overdone its in- 
tended work by creating a belief that the head of the 


images of Caius; and in the greatest and most conspicuous and most 
celebrated of them they erected a brazen statue of him borne on a four- 
horse chariot.” —Philo, Himbassy. 20, Bolin’s trans. ; Opp. Paris edit. 
p- 695. Jews of the popular party shared doubtless the indignaticn 
against their rulers, and may in some cases have cared but little for the 
method of its manifestation. The aristocratic synagognes had been orna- 
mented by their owners (Philo, Zbid.) with shields, crowns, pillars, and 
inseriptions in honor of the emperor, that is, probably, of Augustus. 

112 «« He (?) also instituted a temple and priests, with choicest victims, 
in honor of his own divinity. In his temple stood a statue of gold, the 
exact image of himself, which was daily dressed in garments correspond- 
ing with those he wore himself. The most opulent persons in the city 
offered themselves as candidates for the honor of being his priests, and 
purchased it successively at an immense price. The victims were fla- 
mingos, peacocks, bustards, guinea-fowls, turkey and pheasant hens, each 
sacrificed on their respeetive days.” — Sueton. Culig. 22, Dohn’s trans. 

Caligula, as already stated in note 97, had, during the first half, at 
least, of his reign, a repugnance to images, and during most of its lat- 
ter half was absent in Gaul. The foregoing obsequiousness was, no 
doubt, as in the ease of Tiberius and Sejanus (see Appendix, Note G, 
foot-note 48), unauthorized by the person towards whom it was shown, 
To Calicula, if in Gaul, it may even have been unknown, If a temple 
and priests were instituted tehim, it must have been done by the fright- 
eucd Senate, who had been torturing his relatives and friends. It had in 
A. b. 39, after he rebuked it for its falsehoods concerning Tiberius, re- 
sorted to the same childish folly of voting sacrifices to his clemency (Dio 
Cass, 59, 16), though he had left the city before the vote was passed. 
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Roman Empire was naturally God’s chief opponent. This 
belief is clearly discernible eleven or twelve years after 
Caligula’s death, when Claudius expelled the Jews from 
fome ; it gained additional streneth trom the war which 
commenced under Nero, and it eventuated in a concep- 
tion called Antichrist, which has not yet died out. 


§iv. Claudius. A Reign of Patricianism and Heathen- 
asin. 

After the assassination of Caligula (January 24, A.D. 41) 
a brief strugele placed the patricians in power, with 
Claudius as emperor. Herod, their agent in the Alexan- 
drine rebellion, was at once rewarded with a large king- 
dem. Lysimachus, brother of Pliulo, and head as it would 
seem of patrician Judaism at Alexandria, was released 
from imprisonment,’ and the Jewish commonalty in that 
city, for it must have been they who rebelled against the 
new arrangement, were crushed.!4 

At Rome the expulsion of Jews must have been dis- 
cussed but deferred, not for the reason assigned by Dio 
Cassius, but because of the political embarrassment which 
it would have caused to Iferod and to the Jewish aris- 
tocracy, allies whom patriciauism needed to strengthen. 
For the same reason prosecutions for unbelief must have 
been intermitted.% A decree was, however, issued for 
restricting Judaism and Gentile monotheism at Rome, 
and therewith perhaps for abolishing clubs of the popu- 
lar party.Ué 


U3 Josephus, Anti7. 19, 5, 1. e 

14 Josephus, Anti. 19, 5, 2. Tacitus would like us to believe (dn. 
12, 54) that a rebellion of the same date in Judiea was against Caligula, 
and that it quieted down on the accession of Claudius. 

MS (laudius “in like manner put an end, not in his edicts alone, but 
practically, to prosecution for unbelief.” — Dio Cassius, 60, 3. 

15 «© Hfe did not indeed expel the Jews, who had multiplied again so 
that, because of their number, they could with diffieulty be kept out of 
the city unless at the cost of a disturbance; but he forbade the assembling 
of such as lived aceording to their law. ; 

“We also dissolved the Dheathen? or monotheist ?] associations (ératpel- 
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he faction in power commenced an era of terrorism 
towards its antayunists of every grade. The murder of 
slaves under circumstances of refined cruelty has been 
already narrated!" Citizens of all classes were put to 
torture 48 Body guards were murdered.4% Executions 
must have been constantly going on.” Senators distaste- 
ful to the majority were driven out. Equestrians of 
whose influence the Senate felt a need were enrolled, and 
the fact claims much reflection that some of these pre- 


as) which had been reintroduced by Caius [ Caligula], and seeing that it 
was useless to forbid the multitude any course of action unless their daily 
course of life were at the same time corrected, he closed the taverns and 
forbade the sale of cooked meat or warm water, and punished some who 
disobeyed this enactment.’’— Dio Cassius, 60,6. The last paragraph 
might be understood as aimed simply against the popular party, but a 
Previous prosecution of some one for unbelief because he had sold warm 
water (Dio Cassius, 59, 11) suggests that the article may have been spe- 
cially used in some way by adherents of Judaism. If the associations 
were monotheistic, the inference would become probable that they had 
been suppressed in A. D. 19 and reintroduced in A. D. 37, as part of the 
compromise which Caligula effected at his accession. 

It may have been at this same date that Claudius ‘‘ totally abolished 
{at Rome ?] the Druid religion, which among Gallos inhabitants of Gaul 
was dreadfully cruel, and which had by Augustus been interdicted only 
to citizens.” —Sueton. Claud. 25. If Pliny (Nat. (Hist. 30, 4, 1) be 
correct that the same had been done under Tiberius, its date must have 
been under A. D. 19 or 31, during one of the senatorial rebellions against 
that emperor. Then, or under Claudius, it merely meant that the Senate 
had no wish to tolerate what it did not control. Compare Appendix, 
Note A, foot-note 7. ® 

117 See pp. 76, 77, with which compare note 72 of this chapter. 

us «They used slaves and freedmen as witnesses against their masters. 
They put to the torture these [masters] and others, some even the high- 
est born, not merely foreigners but citizens; not merely plebeians but 
equestrians and senators.” — Dio Cass. 60,15. The party which per- 
petrated this was the one which had always been vociferous against using 
the testimony of slaves against their masters or of freedmen against their 
patrons, 

Y Josephus, Antiq. 19, 5, 1; quoted in Ch. V. note 109. 

12) See note 96. 
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ferred suicide to acceptance of a seat in such a body! 
Their repuenance may have been due to moral sense or 
political fecling or to both combined. Reluctant or luke- 
Warm senators were kept within reach of coercion from 
their colleagues by a law that no senator should co more 
than seven miles from Rome without. imperial permis- 
sion! 

Political preferences were at that date manifested by 
each one setting up, probably before his dwelling, the 
picture or statue or statuette of his political leader. To 
the ruling class any such admiration of popular leaders 
would be intolerable. The removal and prohibition of 
images! applied doubtless to those of their opponents, 
not to those of their favorites. It is significant of un- 
abated popular affection for Caligula that his images had 
to be removed stealthily by night. 

Reaction would by many of its supporters have been 
deemed incomplete unless some outward attention to 
heathen religious rites were enforced. In determining 


121 Claudius ‘‘rebuked so severely those (equestrians) who disobeved 
{a summons to convene with the Senate] that some committed suicide.” 
—Dio Cass. 60,11. “From those who declined the senatorial dignity 
he took away the equestrian.” — Sueton. Claud. 24, Bohn’s trans. Com- 
pare Ch. VII. note. 61, and the utterance of Caligula in note $9 of the 
present chapter. In a. p. 47 a Gaul went to Carthage (Dio Cass. 60, 2°) 
that he might avoid being made senator. 

12 Suidas, art. A7audios. Compare an exception to the law made in 
A. D. 49, 0b caregiam in Patres reverentiam, ‘because of conspicuous 
deference to the Senate.” — Tac. .f7. 12, 23, Conscious tyranny begets 
suspicion. The custom was initiated of searching every one, man or 
woman (Dio Cass. 60,:), who approached the emperor, nor was it inter- 
mitted until the accession of Vespasian. 

123 «Since the city was filled with a multitude of images, — for it was 
lawful, without restraint to all who wished, to publicly set them up in 
delineations, or in brass or stone, — [Claudius] removed most of them 
elsewhere, and for the future forbade any private person, withont permis- 
sion OF THE SeNate, to do such a thing, unless when buildiug or repair- 
ing some structure.’ — Dio Cass. 60, 25. 

4 Claudius ‘seeretly by night put out of sight all his [Caligula’s] 


images.”” — Dio Cass. 60, | 
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how these resuscitated religious observances were received 
by Romans, we can facilitate our work by classifying 
them. Those which ministered to eating, drinking, and 
idleness admitted temporary revival without dithiculty. 
The aristocracy, as the moneyed class, were likely to share 
the suffering from popular excess in this direction and 
were soon glad to co-operate in curbing it-¥? But ob- 
servances which ministered to no human appetite or pas- 
sion needed repeated governmental elfort to prevent their 
neglect or extinction.!*® Seneca may have deferred pub- 


125 In a. D. 43, Claudius ‘‘put an end to many of the sacrifices and 
festivals, for the largest portion of the year was wasted on them, and the 
injury thereby to the public was not small. He, therefore, abrogated 
those, and contracted [the duration of] as many others as possible.” — 
Dio Cass. 60, 17. 

125 Tacitus tells us, under A. D. 47, Claudius ‘called the attention of 
the Senate to the college of soothsayers, that the oldest [religious] science 
of Italy might not die out through neglect. [He said that] ‘ often during 
adverse circumstances of the republic [persons] had been sent for, by 
whose direction ceremonies had been re-established and thereafter more 
correctly conducted ; [that] the nobility, prémores, of Etruria had of their 
own accord, or under PROMPTING FROM THE ROMAN Faruens, retained 
the knowledge and taught it to their slaves, tu familias propagasse, Which 
was now more negligently done because of public APATHY TOWARDS GOOD 
AhTs, and because FOREIGN SUPERSTITIONS ARE GAINING STRENGTH. AIL 


, 3 ) 
things indeed are at present [he said] prosperous, but thanks should be 


tiven to the benignity of the gods.’ 

“That the sacred rites should not, through uncertainty touching [the 
manner of] their observance, be obliterated by [existing] prosperity, it 
was thereupon enacted by the Senate that the chief priests should ex- 
amine what observances of the soothsayers ought to be retained and put 
upon a better footing.” — Tacitus, 47. 11, 15. 

Several things in the foregoing extract claim attention. It is a 
confession that the patricians, though constantly prosecuting others for 
unbelief, were utterly ignorant of the so-called religion which they pre- 
tended to uphold. The statement that only in public calamity had it 
been customary to give much attention to religious rites confirms, if con- 
firmation were necded, the view that these were not supposed to have a 
hearing on morality. If the method of conducting these had to be as- 
certalned by inquiry from the aristocracy of Etruria, there must have 
been utter inattention to the subject at Rome, And if this Etrariau 
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lishing his uncomplimentary description of these observ- 
ances until after the death of Claudius, when it could be 
more safely done.}** 

The order of nature did not always accommodate it- 
self to the wants of reactionaries, and in one instance 
they were placed by it in a somewhat ridiculous position. 


aristocracy needed prompting from the Roman Senate to do that which 
the Senate itself utterly neglected, we can reasonably infer that neither 
party had inuch affection for their task. Teaching slaves would scarcely 
impart to them an interest which the teachers did not feel, or a knowl- 
edge of which they were destitute. It is more than possible that, if a 
wealthy Etrurian sent such a learned slave to teach the Roman ollicials 
their duty, one half of lis instructions would be the mere inventions of 
himself or his master. The sacrifice of a sow in treaty-inaking (Sueton., 
Claud. 25) could be confidently adopted as anti-Jewish. 

The mention of ‘‘superstitions” in the plural was an effort at self- 
deception. Christianity, even five years later than this, was regarded at 
Rome as a part of Judaism; and this being assumed, there was no for- 
eign religion save Judaism and no native one either, which was engaged 
in public teaching. No religion save monotheism was gaining ground. 

17 “The gods themselves, if they desire such things, ought not to re- 
ceive worship from any race of men. . . . Madness [however] once a year 
{as in some Egyptian rites previously mentioned] is bearable. Go to the 
Capitol. You will be ashamed of the office — assumed by empty [headed] 
excitement — of publicly displaying its senselessness. One places can- 
dles (for aumina read lumina) before a god; another announces the hour 
of day to Jupiter; another is lietor; another is anointer, who with mean- 
ingless motion of his arms imitates an anointer. There are feminine 
hair-dressers for Juno and Minerva, who standing far, not merely from 
the images, but from the temple, move their fingers as if ornamenting 
{a head}. Some women hold a looking-class, . . . some sit in the Capitol 
who think that Jupiter is in love with them, nor are they [on that ac- 
count] afraid of Juno: .. . all which things a wise man servabit will 
uphold (!) as LEGAL CoMMANDS, but not as acceptable to the gods.” — 
Seneca, quoted by Augustine, De Civitule Dei, 6, 10, 11. 

Another writer says of the emperor: Upon the sight of any ominous 
bird in the city or Capitol, he issued an order for a supplication, the 
words of which . .. he recited in the presence of the people, who re- 
peated them after him; all workimen and slaves being first ordered to 
withdraw.” -— Suetonius, Clas. 22, Boln's trans. Did the dcities 
share patrician contempt fur workmen and slaves ¢ 
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Neverence for omens was part of the reactionary creed, 
but in a. D. 45 an eclipse of the sun was about to hap- 
pen, unfortunately for them, on the emperor’s birthday. 
This compelled a public explanation that such events, in- 
stead of being ominous, were merely due to the regular 
inotion of the moon? 

In 4. D. 49 augury, after an extinction of tw enty-five 
years, was for a time restored!’ In the same year 
Seneca was recalled. He had been banished to Corsica 
on the accession of Claudius, because, doubtless, of his 
lukewarm patricianism, though a diflerent reason was 
assigned. His recall has been attributed to Agrippina, 
the ambitious sister of Caligula, who in this year married 
her uncle, the emperor. A surmise deserves considera- 
tion, Whether it may not have been due to public indig- 

nation at wholesale murder, misrule, and the effort to 
force absurdities on the community as entitled to relig- 
lous respect. The party in power may have conceded to 
popular feeling the appointment of Seneca and Burrhus 
as instructors of their future prince, that they might 
thus retain their authority under Claudius with less like- 
lihood of overthrow. 

Whether Seneca made unworthy concessions is also a 
point for consideration.! Some of his utterances touch- 


1 Dio Cass. 60, 26. 129 Tacitus, An. 12, 23, 

18)“ Acrippina .. . obtained for Annus Seneca a reversal of his 
exile, and with it the pretorship; favors which she supposed would prove 
ACCEPTABLE TO THE PUBLIC. . . . She also wished that the youthful 
mind of her son Domitius {Nero} should be trained up to manhood under 
such a preceptor.” — Tacitus, 42. 12, 8,. Bolin’s trans. Compare An. 
13, 2-4, where Seneca and Burrhus are mentioned as rectores, guardians, 
or directors of the emperor's youth. 

“Tt is a great solace of my miseries to notice his [the emperor's] 
world-wide merey. . . . Ido not fear lest it should overlook me alone. 
He, however, knows best the time when to relieve each. I will make 
every effort that he may not blush on extending it to me.” — Seneca, 
«fd Polyh. Consolat. 22.4.4 The object of the address to Poly bius was to 
have his sentence of exile recalled, even at the cost of his character.”” — 
Smith, Jie. of Bion. Vol. 3, p. 778, col. 2, art. Scaeca, On this treatise 
& French writer of the last century remarks: ‘At first [when published] 
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ing persons or things politically distasteful to patricians 
indicate the influences which surrounded him. 


§v. A.D. 52-54. L£xpulsion of the Jews. Claudius as 
Belial. 

The aristocracy, on the accession of Claudius, had 
avoided expelling the Jews, lest they should embarrass 
the position of their co- conspirator, Herod. He was now 
dead, and the events of A. D. 52 atiorded the desired pre- 
text for such expulsion. 

Tacitus, in concluding his narrative of events AT RoME 
for the year 51, mentions REPEATED earthquakes, and con- 
nects their mention with that of a failure of crops and a 
consequent scarcity of provisions,®? which was regarded 


every one was seandalized. Next a wish was expressed that the treatise 
might not be Seneca’s. Subsequently a doubt was expressed whether it 
were his. Only one step remained, namely, to allege that it was not his.” 
— Diderot, quoted in Le Maire’s edition of Seneca, Opp. Phitlos., Vol. 
2, p. 238. Diderot strives to prove that Seneca did not write the work, 
but his arguments are unsatisfactory. It is indeed inconsistent with the 
Ludus in Mortem Claudii, but the latter work is not Seneca’s. It is in- 
consistent with truth and self-respect. Seneca must have sacrificed some- 
what of both. It is written by an exile under Claudius ; is addressed to 
one whom we know that Seneca addressed ; is written in Seneca’s style, 
and its criticism on Caligula (ce. 36) resembles the tone of Seneca else- 
where. lis political friends, anxious for his return and co-operation, may 
have urged him to make concessions. 

182 «« Ninee, however, the [Sabbath] usage of that most villanous race, 
secleratissimee gentis, has so gained strength that it pervades all lands, 
the conquered have given laws to the conquerors.’ — Seneca, quoted 
by Augustine, 2 i a we Dei, 6,11. ‘* Let us prohibit any one from 
lighting candles on Sabbaths.” — Seneca, Epist. 95, 47. 

183°} Many satin s happened in that year. Birds of evil omen perched 
on the Capitol: houses were thrown down by repeated earthquakes, and, 
thronzh fear of more extended ruin, every infirm person was trampled down 
by the frightened multitude, Deticieney of provisions, and consequent 
famine, WERE DEEMED AN OMEN, prodiqgion. Nor were complaints made 
only in secret ; but while Claudius was deciding legal eases (the erumblers] 
pressed around him with tumultuous clamor, and atter having driven him 
to the extremity of the Foram, were violently pushing against him, until, 
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as ominous, though he does not tell us what it was sup- 
posed to portend. The scarcity prevailed in the winter, 
apparently, of 51-52. Possibly that historian may — 
to avoid repetition, or for some other motive — have con- 
cluded in 51 what extended into 52, anticipating some- 
what, as he has elsewhere done!’ I shall assume that 
these earthquakes — whether they did or did not extend 
into the latter year — occurred in the winter of 51-52, 
since that agrees best with such other data as we can 
reliably connect therewith.” If the reader deems the 
preceding summer, or winter, more probable, he must then 
place the subsequent train of events so much earlier. 
The earthquakes and widespread famine must have 
caused, or brought to its culmination, a Messianic excite- 
ment; and Claudius, according to Suetonius, “ expelled 
from Rome the Jews, who, under the impulse of Chris- 
tianity, were keeping up a constant disturbance.” #@ The 


in a circle of soldiers, he broke through the angry [surrounders]. It is 
certain that not more than fifteen days’ food remained for the city. By 
great benignity of the gods and mildness (modestia) of the winter, the ex- 
tremity was done away with.” — Tacitus, Annals, 12, 43. 

14 Tacitus (Annals, 15, 22) puts into the year A. D. 62 an earthquake, 
which Seneca (Nat. Quest. 6, 1, 2), writing within two years, or perhaps 
within one, after its occurrence, places on the 5th of February, A. b. 63. 

8% The death of Philip, connected, as we shall soon see, with the excite- 
ment consequent on these earthquakes, is placed by distinct evidence in 
A. D. 52 (Claudii, 12). Paul, after staying eighteen months at Corinth 
(Acts 18, 11), sailed thence to Syria (Acts, 18, 1s), which he would hardly 
have attempted in early winter. The feast which he wished to attend 
(Acts 18,21) was probably a passover, and if so his departure from Corinth 
must have been in February or March; his arrival there eighteen months 
eurlier niust have been in August or September, and his arrival in Mace- 
donia must have been in the early part of that year or the close of the 
preeeding, 

1B «6 Tidiros impulsore Chresto assidue tumultwantes, Roma expulit.” 
— Sueton. CTrudius, 25. The omission by Tacitus to mention this ex- 
pulsion is noteworthy. The use of the word “Christ” for “ Christianity is 
eounon enongh, as in Paul's letter to the Philippians, 1,15. The spell- 
ing of Chrestus, instead of Christus, accords with a common pronuncia- 
tion of the word among the heathens. Tertullian, in his Ape/oyy, 3, 
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heathens could have no motive for exculpating Jews at 
the expense of Christians. Hence the allegation, that 


remarks that the word ‘*Christian as regards its meaning is derived from 
anointing, and even when it is wrongly pronounced by you ‘CuRresTIAN,’ 
— for your acquaintance with the name is not thorough, — it would still 
be composed from [a word which means] suavity or henignity.” Lac- 
tantius moreover, in his Divine Lrsfitutes, Book 4, ch. 7, says ‘‘ that the 
meaning of this name [Christum] needs to be explained on account of an 
error of ignorant men who are accustomed co utter it with the change of 
one letter, ‘CHRESTUM.’” 

Owing to the fact that in Greek the word Cunist or CHRISTIAN would, 
by the change of a single letter, mean Goon, we find several passages in 
Christian writers which seem to play on the similarity of these words. 
Thus in Clement of Alexandria we read, Strom. 2, 18 ; Opp. 1, p. 438: 
‘* Believers on Christ are, and are called, Good, xpngrol. The change of 
one letter would make it read are, and are called, Christians.” The same 
writerin his Pedug. 1, 44; Opp. 1, p. 124, quoting the passage 1 Peter 
2,3: ‘If ye have tasted that the Lord is good,” makes it by altering 
one letter read, ‘‘ If ye have tasted that Christ is the Lord,” é7¢ Xpiorés 
6 Képos. And again in Strom. 5,67; Opp. 2, p. 685, he quotes from 
Psalm 34, 8 (Septuagint, 33, 9) the same sentiment with the same alter- 
ation: ‘‘ Taste and see that Christ is the Lord.” Again, Protrept. § 123 ; 
Opp 1, p. 95, he says: ‘Good ypnorés is the whole life of men who have 
known Christ, xpicrév” ; and with a slight additional alterationin the Pro- 
trept. §87 ; Opp. 1, p. 72, hesays : ‘ Taste and see that Christ is divine.” 
In this latter instance he substitutes for the word Kvigios, Lord, the word 
@e5s, God, which means also divine. Justin Martyr, in his Apology, 
1, 4, tells the Emperor, ‘‘so far as concerns the name alleged against us, 
weare xpyorérarot, VERY Goop.” And again, Apology, 1, 4, “ We are 
accused of being xpioriavol, Christians, but it is unjust to hate ro dé 
xpnordv, what is Goop.” Theophilus probably intended the same play 
on the ordinary pronunciation of this word when he says 1, 1 (Justin. 
Opp. p. 333), ‘I confess that I am a Christian . . . who hopes to be 
etxpneros serviceable to (or a good Christian before) God.” There ts, 
moreover, still extant a dialogue entitled Philopatris, written by some 
heathen in the fourth century, and erroneously ascribed to the Lucian, 
who lived two centuries earlier. In this dialogue Christianity is defended 
hy Triephon in such a manner as might be expected from a heathen who 
Wished to ridicule it. Critias asks him, ‘‘Are the atfuirs of the Seythians 
also registered in heaven?” Triephon answers, ‘All, For Christ 
(xengrés] has been among the Gentiles.” 1 take tht passage from Lard- 
ner’s Works, Vol. 7, p. 297. 
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Christianity was to blame for the disturbance, must have 
originated with conservative Jews.% The same allega- 
tion, apparently, is attributed to Jews in a passave of 
Acts (17, 6,7) hereatter to be considered, and we shall 
have occasion to notice advice of Paul (tom. 13, 1-7) 
to Christians at Rome, which seems prompted by this 
charge, and intended to guard against their giving just 
ground for its repetition. A larger proportion of Chris- 
tian than of non-Christian Jews were likely to be affected 
by any Messianic excitement; since the worldly-minded 
would be slow to join the new religion. This probably 
prompted the accusation. 

By turning to the history of Paul, we find that, a few 
months after arriving in Macedonia, he met some of the 
expelled Jews who had lately arrived in Greece, so that 
we can safely consider his journey through these two 
countries as of about the same date with the troubles at 
Rome. Let us examine it. 

At Philippi, a half-crazy girl, prompted doubtless by 
her employers, followed Paul and his co-laborers day after 
day through the streets, shouting: “These men are 
slaves }° of the HIGHEST god, who announce to Us the way 


177 [t is a not uncommon weakness, that men endeavor, by denouncing 
others, to divert public reproaches from themselves. In the second cen- 
tury the severest diatribes against the Jews came from that section of 
Christians, namely, the semi-Jewish, which had embodied most largely 
from Jewish theology into its own, and which on that account was most 
exposed to, and most sensitive about, being confounded with Jews. In 
our own day and country, the motion of censure on an outspoken anti- 
slavery member of Congress in 1842 came from a member of that politi- 
eal party which had most, not from that which had least, antislavery in 
its own ranks. 

18 “Paul having left Athens came to Corinth, and finding there a 
certain Jew named Aquila, born in Pontus, who had lately come from 
Italy, as also his wife Priscilla, — beeause Claudius had ordered all Jews 
to leave Rome, —he joined them, and, because his trade was the same, 
remained with them and worked, for they were tent-makers.”’ — Acts 
18, 1-3. 

139 «© Pondsmen of God” was among Jews a technical term for them- 
selves. See in Appendix, Note B, 1. No. 12. When used in ridicule by 
a heathen, we must divest it of reverential associations, 
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to be safe.” 4° The utterance contained more than one 
sarcasm. Much of Jewish teaching assumed that safety 
could only be attained by accepting Judaism. At the 
present moment, expulsion was decreed, or threatened, 
expressly because of holding it. The Jews spoke of their 
God as the HIGHEST, yet he had not, in heathen opinion, 
availed to protect them against worshippers of inferior 
deities. (Compare on p. 149 a similar sarcasm quoted from 
Cicero, pro Flacco, 28.) Paul, atter bearing the annoy- 
ance for several days, cured the girl, and was immediately, 
with Silas, brought by her employers before the magis- 
trates, not on the charge of being a Christian, but on a 
complaint that “these men, being Jews, are utterly dis- 
turbing our city, and teach cusToMs which it is not per- 
missible for us Romans to receive or observe.” 4! The 
bringing of such a charge is tolerable evidence of a po- 
litical current setting against the Jews. The obsequious- 
ness of the magistrates corroborates the same. With 
their own hands they pulled the clothes from Paul and 
Silas, ordered them a beating, and learned next morning, 
to their dismay, that their over-zeal had betrayed them 
into a serious offence against Roman law. 

The earthquake which shattered the foundation of the 
prison agrees in violence with the series mentioned by 
Tacitus. The question of the jailer, “What must I do 
to be saved?” 43 renders probable that the attention of 
men had, during the excitement, been publicly attracted 
to Jewish phraseology. 


1) Acts 16,17. The girl was alleged to be possessed by a spirit of 
Apollo, rvdwvos, an idea suggested, perhaps, by the temporary anti-Jew- 
ish current, and the desire to revive heathen claims to inspiration. 

M1 Acts 16,21. The law prohibiting observance of ‘ Foreign Rites ” 
was perhaps applicable, outside of Rome, only against Romans, not against 
other nationalities. Neither can it, outside of Rome, have applied to 
Jews, even if they were Roman citizens. 

M2 Beatingus ... uncondemned Roman citizens, they imprisoned 

"—Acts16, 37.) The accusation of teaching Jewish CusromMs was, it 
may be remarked, inapplicable to Paul, and it is doubtful whether any 
law existed aimed directly against what he was doing. 


43 Acts 16, 30: 
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At Thessalonica, Paul’s next scene of labor, the Jewish 
small traders, or, more literally, “the Jews of the market 
place class . . . dragged Jason [Paul’s host] and certain 
brethren before the city rulers, shouting that ‘these 
[Christians] who have turned the world upside down 
[alluding to the uproar at Nome] are here too, whom 
Jason has received; and ALL of them violate Cxesar’s de- 
erees, alleging that there is another king, one Jesus.” !44 
The charge is brought avainst Christians as a class. It 
corroborates the inference from Suetonius, that the Jews 
at Rome threw the blame o1 their commotion on the 
Christians. It imples also that the commotion there 
Was ALREADY known at Thessalonica; and hence it is 
probable that the earthquake at Philippi, just mentioned, 
was among the last of the series. 

At Berwa, Paul’s next stopping-place, he met ready 
listeners. Luke’s language leaves it uncertain whether 
he attributes this to their better disposition, or to a 
social standing which presented less temptation to time- 
serving.}4 

At Athens a remark is made, “This man scems to be 
@ proclaimer of FOREIGN DIVINITIES,”® and Paul is told, 
“You bring things to our hearing, geCorra, AKIN TO FoR- 
EIGN,” that is, “which resemble Judaism.” The hint, 
or threat, caused Paul to introduce his subject cautiously. 
*T found an altar to ‘AN UNKNOWN GOD. Whom, there- - 


4 Acts 17, 5-7. Paul's converts at Thessalonica were chiefly Gen- 
tiles (1 Thess. 1, 9), many of whom had previously (Acts 17, 4) been mono- 
theists. Their heathen neighbors (1 Thess. 2, 11) persecuted them with 
hearty political zeal. 

45 Acts 17,11. Evyerys may mean either ‘‘ well born’ 
minded.” The ambiguity of the original could be retained by translat- 
ing, ‘‘ These [Jews] were a better class than those at Thessalonica.” The 
reader ean compare Luke 19, 12; 1 Cor. 1, 26, the only other instances 
in the New Testament where the word is used. 

45 Acts 17, 1s. The reason assigned for their remark is that Paul 
made the glad announcement of Jesus [as the Messiah] and of the restr 
rection, A Messiah and a resurrection were recognized as ‘ foreign,” 


’ 


or ‘‘noble 


that is, Jewish doctrines. 


NT Acts 17, 20. . 
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fore you practically recognize '8 without knowing him, 
him I will proclaim to you.” In other words, I will not 
teach a “ foreign deity,” but one to whom you have already 
shown marks of recognition. 

At Corinth, Paul, after teaching in the synagosue for 
some time, separated from the Jewish organization and 
taught in the school of a certain Tyrannus. This move- 
ment is readily explained by the existing excitement 
which rendered it temporarily more dangerous for heath- 
ens to observe the Sabbath, or other Jewish customs, and 
which perhaps prompted the Jews to greater zeal in the 
enforcement of such observances. 

A consequence of this action on Paul’s part was that 
some Jews brought him before Gallio,4® the proconsul, 
on the charge that “this man, contrary to the [Roman] 
law, persuades men to recognize God. "150 Gallio refused 
attention to any such charge. The Gentile bystanders 
probably t thought that the charge, WHEN IT CAME FROM A 
JEW, could not well be exceeded in meanness, since the 
Jews themselves were the most persistent propagators of 
this very recognition. They took Sosthenes, and, with- 
out any interference from Gallio, gave him a beating. 
The proconsul thought probably that he richly deserved 
it. 

Tacitus, under A. D. 52, mentions, though in a circuitous 
manner, a fear entertained by the Jews lest Claudius 


48 Acts 17,23. See Appendix, Note B, 1. No. 6. 

149 Gallio was a brother of Seneca who has le ft us (Vat. Qucest. Intro- 
duct. to Book 4) a high encomium on his character. 

1) Acts 18, 13 

1 The complaint against Paul has been constantly misunderstood as 
acharge that he taught something at variance with the Mosaic law; nota 
likely charge before a heathen judge. Owing to this misapprehension 
a few manuscripts and versions have attributed the beating to Jews, and 
others omit the word * Grecks,” without substituting another in its place. 
Let the reader imagine that during the antislavery discussion in this 
country any active partisan of that movement had aceused a rival leader 
of it, before a South Carvlina court, of being an abolitionist. Men 
would have felt concerning it as the Gentiles felé touching the accusation 
against Pant. F 
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should attempt to put his statue in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. There are two ways of accounting for this fear. 
The Jewish aristocracy, in their etfort at self- exculpation 
after the death of Caligula, may have created an impres- 
sion among their countrymen that an emperor of ltome 
would naturally attempt to rival God. More probably, 
however, the Roman aristocracy undertook this insult to 
Judaism (cep. Liwdirect Testimony, LL. 8) and were foiled, 
with aid perhaps of Jewish gold, by the younger Herod 
Agrippa, long in the family of Claudius. 

It we now turn to Paul’s epistles, we shall find two at 
least — those to the Thessalonians — which were written 
at this period! Both bear marks of a Messianic ex- 
pectation more intense than can be found in his other 
writings. This expectation is, moreover, in the second 


182 Tacitus omits or suppresses all mention of Jewish expulsion by 
Claudius. He mentions a local trouble between two Roman yovernors, 
one of Judwa and Samaria, the other of Galilee, giving only individual 
reasons for it, but adding: ‘‘ Fear remained (since Caligula's time] lest 
any one of THE EMPERORS should give the same commands.”’ — Tac. dn. 
12, 54. Only Claudius had reigned since, whom alone Tacitus must have 
had in mind, though he does not mention him. The commands are unex- 
plained in the context; but in another work the same writer says that 
the Jews ‘‘being commanded by Caius Cwsar (Caligula) to place his 
effigy in [their] temple, took up arms in preference, which commotion 
the death of Cesar terminated.” — Tacitus, Jisi. 5, 9. 

13 The epistles to the Thessalonians were obviously written from 
Athens, or Corinth, shortly after Paul had left Thessalonica; see 
1 Thess. 3, 1, 2, 5, 6, and 2 Thess. 2, 2, which last seems to imply that 
the second letter was written partly to remove misapprehension of the 
first, and, therefore, while the former was fresh in the minds of the Thes- 
salonians. 

15t “We living who remain until the Lord's coming shall not precede 
those who have fallen asleep. For the Lord himself—with summons 
given by an archangel’s blast upon the trumpet of God — shall descend 
from heaven and the Christian dead shall rise firsts Then we living who 
remain shall be caught up with them, enveloped by clouds, to mert the 
Lord in the air; and thus we shall ever be with him... . But ye 
brethren are not in darkness, that that day come upon you like a thief.” 
—1 Thess. 4, 15-17; 5,4. Paul's statement (4, 15), that this was ‘‘in 
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letter, connected by Paul with the Impersonation of 
Heathenism — the Heathen emperor — who was to pre- 
cede the Messiah’s coming.) It we remember that Paul 


accordance with the Lord’s teaching,” refers, probably, to what has been 
recorded in Matt. 24, 30, 31. The event recorded in Acts 1, 9, may have 
caused the belief that Christians were to be enveloped during their as- 
cension by a cloud. In a preceding verse Paul says of the condemned, 
‘* The [day of] anger is finally upon them.’’— 1 Thess, 2, 16. 

1 “*We beseech you, brethren, by the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and our gathering to him, tha: you be not readily shaken out of 
your understanding nor put into trepidation, neither by [supposed im- 
pulse of the] spirit [in any of you], nor yet by teaching or epistle, because 
of its coming from us, as if the duy of the Lord were close upon you. 
Let no one mislead you in any wise, for [it will not occur] unless there 
first have taken place THE FALLING away [from monotheism ?] and 
unless the Sinful Man, the Son of Destruction, shall have appeared 
opposing himself to, and raising himself above, everything divine or 
hallowed [literally, ‘called God or shrine’] so as to seat himself in the 
temple of God showing himself for God.” 

“Do you not remember that while I was yet with you I said these 
things to you, and now you know what hinders that he should be man- 
ifested in his own time, for the secret of Law-Lessvess [the as vet 
undeveloped manifestation of heathenism] is already at work. Only 
let him who thus far hinders it be removed, and then the Law-Less 
Ose shall be manifested whom the Lord Jesus will destroy by the breath 
of his mouth and shall annihilate by the brightness of his appearing, 
{that Law rss ONE] whose appearing among those who are to be de- 
stroyed is, through the working of Satan, [to be] with all power and 
false signs and wonders and with erery unjust means of misleading, 
because they would not accept that love of the truth which would save 
them; and on this account God will send them a deceitful working [of 
miracles] so that they will believe what is false, that all may be con- 
demned who do not believe the truth, but find pleasure in injustice.” — 
2 Thess. 2, 1-12. 

A comparison of the Sibylline passage (3, 8-9), cited on pp. 138 -— 140, 
will leave scarcely a doubt that Paul, for the time bein 
the Jewish expectations which originated since Caligula’s time. There 
are some to whom a discovery of this will be painful, May [suggest to 
such, that they examine the facts carefully, but without mistrusting the 


¢, shared some of 


>? 


result, It was for the Deity, not for us, to determine in how far the 
minds of the apostles — subordinate agents in the introduction of Chris- 
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sy.] CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A. D. 52-54. 237 
was especially the apostle to the Gentiles, and that the 
letter was written to Gentiles in a city whence he had 
been driven by Jews, we can better conceive the power- 
ful hold which this Jewish conception had already gained 
on the minds of men. The apostle mentions, as already 
KNOWN TO THE THESSALONIANS, some one who tempora- 
rily restrained the expected manifestation of heathenism. 
This person must have been the younger Agrippa, long 
in the household of,!° and at that date revisiting, Clau- 
dius.* Paul seems to have had a good opinion of 
him ;} and the known facts of his lite show him to have 
been a much better man then his father. 

Paul’s belief in a speedy coming of lis master did not 
divert his attention from ordinary duties ;8 and he seems 
some years afterwards to have regarded the Christians at 
Rome as not wholly free from blame, or at least as need- 
ing to be cautioned.¥ Excitement in the community 


tianity — needed to be freed by supernatural agency from the errors of 
their time. 

1% Josephus, {nti7. 19, 9, 2. 16s Idem, Wars, 2, 12, 7. 

67 «King Agrippa, do you believe the prophets? I know that you 
believe them.” — Acts 26, 27. 

188 «¢ We exhort you... to emulate quiet, to attend to your own 
business, to work with your own hands... that your relations to 
THOSE OUTSIDE may be appropriate, and [also] that you be dependent on 
no one.” —1 Thess. 4, 10-12. ‘‘See that no one returns evil for evil 
to any one; but endeavor to show kindness not only to each other, but to 
ALL MEN.” —1 Thess. 5, 15. 

189 ** Let every one show subordination to the authorities over him. 
No authority exists save by [permission of] God. Existing ones are [to 
be regarded as] God's appointments, so that whoever is insubordinate to 
such authority opposes God’s appointment. But such opposers will 
bring judgment on themselves. For rulers are not a cause of terror to 
(doers of] good works, but to [doers of] evil. Do you wish to have no 
fear of the officer? Do what is good and you shall have his praise. For 
he is God's servant for your good. But, if you do evil, fear him, for it 
is not without object that he carries a sword ; since he is God's avenying 
servant for the punishment of the evil doer. Wherefore subordination 
should be shown, not merely from dread of punishment, but for con- 
scienee sake. 

“This also is the reason of your paying tribute. 


For they are God's 
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238 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. VIII. 


must have been strong, if one so practical as Paul shared 
it so largely. 

If we now turn to the Chronicon of Eusebius, as civen 
by Jerome, we shall find under the twelfth year of Clau- 
dius,! that is, in the year A. p. 52, that the apostle Philip 
was affixed to a cross and stoned at Mio rapolis in the 
small province called Asia! Crucifixion implies Roman 
agency, and stoning implies participation by Jews. The 
Chronicon ignores all those other events of the year 
which have been given. It cannot, therefore, have been 
biassed by them in assigning the date. The disposition 
to make Christians responsible for the Messianic excite- 
ment must have reached trom Rome to Hicrapolis. This 
latter city, according to a Jewish writer, was “ wedded to 
wealth alone,” which means, doubtless, that it was very 
conservative. Paul, though mentioning Christians there! 
does not speak of having ever set foot within its borders. 

Hitherto any Jewish indignation against Christians 
would seem to have come exclusively from conservatives. 
There is, however, in the Sibylline Oracles a passage, be- 
longing either to A. D. 52, or A. D. 65, and certainly not 
from a conservative hands which wears the appearance of 


ministers attending to this business. Render, therefore, your dues to 
all; tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear [in 
the sense of obedience] to whom fear; honor to whom honor.” — Rom. 
13, 1-7. 

19 See Jerome's Works, ed. Vallarsius, Vol. 8, col. 665, 666. The 
reader must not be misled by the year 54 affixed thereto. The same 
year is meant which other chronologers call 52, namely, the twelfth of 
Clandins. ; 

101 Philip was the apostte to whom Gentiles (literally Greeks) came 
when they wished to see Jesus, as we are told in John 12, 21. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that he would be among the first of the twelve to 
commence work ina heathen land. Polyerates who became pastor or 
bishop of Ephesus near the close of the second century” (Euseb. Zee. IList. 
5, 2), is quoted by Ensebius (Eve, Afist. 5, 21) as saying that the apostle 
Philip had *fidlon asleep” at Hierapolis. 

iz Sibyl. Orac. 5, 31s. 

183 Coloss. 4, Ik 
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gv.] CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A. D. 52-54, 239 


an unfriendly allusion to them, or to the Gentile portion 
of them.1# 

The reaction against Judaism in A. Dp. 52 helps to ex- 
plain the extra scale on which people were made to kill 
each other for popular amusement!® If Paul's Epistle 
to the Galatians were written, as generally supposed, 
shortly after those to the Thessalonians, we have in it tes- 
timony toa sudden growth among Christians there of zeal 
for Jewish observances, which implies some such sudden 
alienation from Gentiles as the events of the year at 

tome would explain. 

An indirect result of the excitement in A. D. 52 was the 
origin at the close of that year, or early in 53, of an institu- 
tion w hich, in one ora different shape, is now, with slight 
exceptions, universal throughout Christendom ; the insti- 
tution of religious gatherings on the first day of the week, 
subsequently called Sunday. Paul previously, though 
teaching, doubtless, when opportunity offered, had not, so 
far as we can judge from the record, set, apart any day 
but the Sabbath for his regular public ministrations.!" 


164 “‘ The harvest is near when instead of Prophets, 
Certain deceivers shall arrive blabbing upon earth. 
And Beliar shall come and shall do many wonders 
[Before mortals. Then shall subversion of righteous men, 
And robbery of the chosen and faithful, take place ; 
Of these, to wit (?) Hebrews, and terrible anger shall come upon them. ] 
Sibyl. Orac. 2, 165-170. 


If the above translation he adopted, the whole passage may be from one 
hand, that of a Jew. If in the last line the translation ‘‘and”’ be substi- 
tuted for ‘‘to wit,” the part in brackets would seem to come from a Jew- 
ish Christian, and must belong to A. p. 64 or 65. The first three lines 
may, in that case, have previously existed, or may be an allusion to Paul's 
teaching. On this latter supposition also the whole passage might be 
from one hand, that of a Jewish Christian. Compare Ch. VI. § v. 

185 See Ch. Y. note 12. 

166 «*T wonder that you hare so soon transferred yourselves . . . to 
another GLAD-TIDINGS, Which is no glad-tidings.” —Galat.1,¢. Paul 
had passed through Galatia (Acts 16, 6) shortly hefore entering Greece. 

M7 Even at Thessalonica, shortly before Paul's arrival at Corinth, 
though his converts were mostly Gentiles (see note 144), yet his public 
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240 JUDAISM AT ROME. - (CH. VII. 


Circumstances at Corinth called for a different course. 
Ife had separated from the Jews and founded a society 
mainly of Gentiles, which met in the house of a Gentile 
Christian near the synagocue. If these Gentiles had 
kept the Sabbath, the law to which they were amenable 
would probably, during the existing reaction against Juda- 
ism, have been ‘enforced against them. This may have 
prompted 1 aul, who did not regard the Sabbath as bind- 
ing, to initiate a different stated day tor meeting. The 
first allusion to this stated day is in his letter to the 
Christians’ at this place! After leaving Corinth he 
separated in like manner from the Jews at Ephesus, and 
taught in the school of one Tyrannus, a Gentile, as we 
may judge from his name. Subsequently to this separa- 
tion we find a second allusion to the first day of the week 
as, apparently, a STATED day of meeting"? The locality 
of the custom is a small seaport, considerably north of 
Ephesus, through which much of the travel between the 
latter city and Macedonia seems to have passed. 
Claudius died in 4. p. 54. Rarely has any community 
rivalled Pandemonium more successfully than Rome did 
during his reign. Justice was venal. No pretence of it 
was made towards slaves or freedmen.! A foreigner 
had no chance of it unpurchased against a citizen.) 


services were (Acts 17, 2) on the Sabbath. The gathering of the apostles 
(John 20, 19, 2) bears no resemblance to a setting apart of the day for 
PUBLIC SERVICES. 

16 Acts 18, 6, 7. 

See Oot melon? 

179 Acts 20, 7. 

M1 Sueton. Claud. 25, quoted in note on p. 87. 

12 Since‘in all things the Romans had preference given them over 
forcigners, many petitioned hin for it [Roman citizenship] and bought it 
from Messalina and the emperor's favorites ; and on this account, though 
bought at first for great sums, it afterwards by repetition became so cheap 
as to cause a proverb that ‘by giving a broken glass vessel you will be 
made a citizen.’’’ — Dio Cassius, 60,17. About five years after the 
death of Claudius a military tribune told Paul, “1 paid a large sum for 
this citizenship.” — Acts 22, 2x. The De Morte Cluudii Ludus (3, ) 
represents one of the Fates as saying that she had forborne a little to 
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Consequently sale of citizenship became a vast traflic, 
bringing enormous revenues vo such as controlled it. 
Brutality equalled venality. The watchword which Clau- 
dius repeatedly gave the soldiers 173 may have been due 
only to prevalent vindictiveness, or may have been in- 
tended to confront the humanizing precepts of mono- 
theism. 


§v~ A.D. 54-62. Earlier Years of Nero's Reign. 


The accession of Nero, with such ministers and coun- 
sellors as Burrhus and Seneca, placed the government 
more in accord with human rights and human lmproyve- 
ment. Taking life in public games, whether at Rome 
or elsewhere, was prohibited.“ Distaste for wars of con- 
quest showed itself by a proposition to withdraw the 
truops from Lritain.”® A man entitled to freedom had 
his right recognized, much to the disgust of ultra-patri- 
cianism.78 

Under these circumstances, it is possible that converts 
to Judaism or to monotheism may have been less on their 
guard. The reactionaries singled out for their attack a 
lady of rank, Pomponia, a relative doubtless, and perhaps 
a sister of the Pomponius whom they had persecuted in 
the reigns of Tiberius and Caligula. A friend of this 
lady, a granddaughter of Tiberius, had in the reign of 
Claudius been banished and murdered, without oppor- 
tunity of answer to the charges against her.77 Pomponia 


despatch Claudius, that he might have time to make a present of citizen- 
ship to the few of mankind who had not yet received it. 

3 «To strike a man when he has already offered provocation.’’ — Dio 
Cass. 60, 16. Compare Homer, Odyssey, 16, 72, 21, 133, whence it is 
taken with omission of its connection. Another historian says, that the 
above watchword was almost sure to be given 
taken vengeance on an enemy or a conspirator.” — Sueton. Claud. 42, 


oe 


when at any time he had 


Bolin’s trans. 
lit See quotations and references on p. 79 
Wo Sneton. Nero, 18. 
MS Tac. dn. 13, 27, quoted on p. 87. 
17 Dio Cass. 60, 18 ; Sueton. Claud. 29. 
Il 2S 
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had put on mourning for her friend so unjustly treated, 
and had worn it ever afterwards. This could not legally 
be charged against her, though it and the sy mpathy 
which it implied towards the popular party had probably 
much to do with the accusation. She was charged with 
Foreign Superstition. The administration did not, per- 
haps, teel strong enough simply to ignore or dismiss such 
a charge ; but under old precedent the matter was turned 
over to her husband, who in the presence of relatives 
acquitted her."5 

In A. D. 62 Nero, after repudiating his previous wife, 
married Poppza. She was professedly, as will hereafter 
appear, a monotheist, though, after due allowance for mis- 
representation by Tacitus, she can have done little honor 
to her profession, and seems to have imitated Jewish cus- 
toms rather than moral aims. The friendship of her 
father with Sejanus!® implies that he belonged to the 
popular party, and is another instance of a connection 
between monotheism and popular rights. 


§vi A.D. 63-70. Five at Rome. Jewish War. Per- 
secution of Christians. 


In the beginning of A. D. 638, fearful esata shook 
Southern Italy! 1599" The universal apprehension may have 


VS Tac. An. 13, 52. See in Appendix, Note G, foot-notes 86, 88, and 
text prefixed, a haffled effort of the Senate to forbid mourning. 

pd Tac. al A Veta Sy 45, 

180 «6 Wo “se? heard, Lucilius, most excellent of men, that Pompeii, 9 
celebrated city of Campania, has settled. . . because of an earthquake, 
by which the adjoining regions have suffered, and this during the winter, 
when our ancestors were accustomed to promise immunity from such evils. 
On the nones (that is, on the 5th] of February, in the consulship of Reg: 
ulus and Virginius, this shock occurred, which devastated with great 
havoe Campania, [a section] never secure from this evil, but hitherto un- 
harmed and let off with a fright. Part of Herculaneum is in ruins, and 
the remainder is in a precarious condition, ... Solace must be found for 
those in trepidation, and the intense fright must be remedied. For what 
can seem sife to any one if the world itself shakes and its most solid por- 


tion gives way 2... No [other] evil is without some means of escape... - 
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stimulated Messianic expectations among Jews and Chris- 
tians. . . 

In the month of June, 64, the city of Rome was nearly 
destroyed by a fire. Out of fourteen sections of the city 
ouly four remained untouched. The other ten were nearly 
or wholly destroyed. Here was an event — Rome’s de- 
struction — which for more than a century had by many 
Jews been deemed the precursor of their Messiah’s com- 
ing. Party strife and Sibylline predictions found place in 
the capital,*! whilst in Judea the autumn cannot have 


This [alone] is widespread, inevitable, . . . for it not only swallows homes, 
or families, or cities, but nations, and overthrows whole sections of coun- 
try. At onetime it buries them under ruins, at another it hides them in 
a deep gulf, and leaves no trace whereby the former existence of what has 
passed away can be discerned. Above most distinguished cities, the soil 
extends with no vestige of former habitation. 

‘‘Nor are there wanting those who fear this kind of death more, by 
which they go, homes and all, into the abyss, and are borne alive from 
the number of the living ; as if all fate did not lead to the same goal. 
. .. It matters not whether one stone destroy me, or whether I am 
crushed by a mountain, . . . whether I give up my spirit in the light 
and the unconfined [air] or in the vast bosom of the gaping earth ; whether 
I descend alone into the deep, or with a great accompaniment of perish- 
ing nations. It matters not what tumult accompanies my death. It itself 
is the same everywhere. 

“* Let us take courage against a destruction which can neither be avoided 
nor foreseen. Let us cease listening to those who have renounced Cam- 
pania, who after this calamity have emigrated and aflirm that they will 
never go near that region. Who will promise that this or that ground 
stands on better foundation? .. . We errif we think that any part of 
the earth is excepted and exempt from this danger.’ — Seneca, Vat. 
Queest. 6,1, 1-3, 6-10. 

181 According to Dio Cassius, the common people revived the verse 
which had caused disturbance in the time of Tiberius :— 

* When thrice three hundred years are accomplished, 
INTERNAL SEDITION shall destroy the Romans. 

‘And when Nero by way of admonition told them that these words 
were nowhere found fin the Oracles], they, changing them, sang another 
Oracle as yeritably Sibylline. 

“Tt is as follows : — 

“Last of the dlneadx a matricide shall reign.” 


Dio Cass. 62, 1% 
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passed without premonitions of rebellion.8?  Anti-Jewish 
policy at Nome soon displaced a previous favoritism to- 
wards the Jews. Poppa, their convert and advocate, 
was, it 1s alleged, killed by a kick from Nero, 

The rebellion in Judiea broke out formally in the spring 
of 65. In the autumn of that year a Roman legion from 
Syria marched to Jerusalem, with no creat zeal apparently 
for its capture, and retreated agains? The conservative 
Jews undertook to quiet matters, and for a year or more 
seem to have been allowed their way. Josephus, who 
acted at first with these conservatives, and went as their 
envoy to Galilee, was bought over by the revolutionists. 
At the expiration of about a year Florus was murdered, 
probabiy by some of the guerillas whom Josephus com- 
manded** Thereupon the Roman forces under Ves- 
pasian, A. D. 67, marched into Galilee, the bands under 
Josephus scattered, and he, according to his own account 
(Wars, 3, 6,3; 3, 7, 2, 3), fled to Jotapata, where, after a 
short siege at that or a later date, he was taken prisoner. 
3y this time the death of Nero and the course of events 
at Nome led Vespasian to aim at imperial power. While 
its attainment was undecided, he either did not care to in- 
crease Jewish enmity towards himself, or else did not wish 
to spare troops tor the Jewish war. It was intermitted for 


12 Josephus, who was born in the first year of Caligula, that is, in the 
year A. D.37, went to Rome shortly after he was twenty-six years old, not 
later, therefore, than the winter of 63-64. After seeing Poppa, and 
obtaining what he asked, he returned directly, as it seems, to Judwa, and 
found the revolutionary disturbances already beginning. See Josephus, 
Life, 83.3, Sucks 

3 Josephus, urs, 2,19, 7-9; 7,1, 3% 

IM Suetonius, wlio habitually groups facts without reference to chrono- 
logical arrangement, says (Mspasian, 4), that the Jews ‘had rebelled, 
having murdered their governor, and moreover had put to flight and cap- 
tured a military caule frum the consular lieutenant of Syria, who was 
bringing assistance.” 

If by the consalar Neutenant be meant Cestius Gallus, who was defeated 
in the autumn of U5, the murder of Gessius Florus cannot have occurred 
for nearly or quite a year afterwards, 
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some time, and completed by his son Titus, who in A. D. 70 
captured Jerusalem. 

We will now return to events at Rome consequent on 
the fire. That’ an anti-ltoman excitement among Jews 
should afford to patricians occasion for a reaction against 
them is natural, That some of the reactionaries should 
have attributed the fire to a people who had long anti- 
cipated and predicted Rome’s destruction, is also natu- 
ral. But so faras we have information, the only pros- 
ecutions were directed against such Jews as had become 
Christians, and some remarks are requisite in explanation 
of this. Poppaa, Nero’s wife, wasa convert to Judaism, 
and was surrounded by Jews,§*&— facts which throw light 
on two statements of Tacitus concerning her2® That the 
class of Jews who surrounded her should have sought her 
aid in attempts to divert the storm from themselves is a 
matter of course. That they should have obtained it is 
probable. That the Christian portion of their country- 
men should be selected as scapegoat was inevitable, since 
no other was to be found. A similar charge against 
Christians in A. D, 52 had obtained partial credence. At 
present any aid from Poppa was perhaps supplemented 
by Tigellinus.* 


18% See, for further details of this Jewish rebellion, the Appendix, 
Note I. 

16 On the monotheism of Popprea, see the direct affirmation of Jo- 
sephus, Anfig. 20, 8, 11, quoted in Note B, 1. 2, of the Appendix. As 
to her Jewish surroundings, compare Josephus, Life, § 3, according to 
which Josephus gained her acquaintance through a Jew, and preferred a 
petition to her rather than to Nero. 

7 Tacitus tells us (42. 13, 45) that whenever Poppa went out, her 
face was partially veiled ; and (4m. 16,6) when she died, her body, instead 
of being burnt according to Roman customs, was embalmed with spices. 
Roth of these accord with Jewish customs. Tacitus endeavors to hide 
this by comparing her embalming to that of foreign KINGS. 

MS Tigellinus, Nero's chief political favorite at this time, had hitherto 
co-operated with Poppa. Possibly he had a special motive of his own 
also for acting against Christians. The following remarks of Juvenal 
have always been understood as relating to.them, and imply plainness of 
speech in one or more of their number :— 
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The two charges brought against Christians strengthen 
the belief that they originated in an effort to divert odium 
from Jews. The first was that they had destroyed Rome. 
This was an event which one class of Jews since more 
than a century had predicted and longed for. Of this 
crime the Cliristians were adjudged innocent, but, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, they were found guilty of “ hatred 
to mankind” ;}8° a charge borrowed, like the other, from 


“ Describe Tigellinus, you will shine in that kind of a torch 
Wherein they, standing, burn, who smoke, fustened by their throats, 
And [who does so] draws [but] a broad furrow in the midst of sand.” 
Juvenal, Satire, 1, 155-157. 

The last line admits more than one translation. I understand it as 
meaning that the outspoken individual has lost his labor. The passage 
seems inapplicable, except to the Christians who were thus burned in the 
gardens of Nero. 

189 The statements of Tacitus are anything but lucid. He assumes 
in the first place —though without assigned reason and contrary to 
probability —that Nero set fire to the city. This is at first doubtfully 
expressed (ln. 15, 49): ‘‘ Nero seemed to seck the glory of founding 
a new city and of calling it by his name.” 

Next we are told (dn. 15, 44): ‘‘ Neither by human aid nor by 
liberality of the prince nor by pzacifications of the gods could the dis- 
grace be removed of a general belief that he had ordered the conflagra- 
tion. Therefore, to end this rumor, Nero SUBSTITUTED as criminals, 
and inflicted the severest torments on, those — hated because of their 
crimes — whom the common people call Christians.” According to this, 
the Christians were innocent. The term ‘‘substitute” seems to assume 
Nero's guilt. £ 

Tacitus afterwards continues: ‘‘ Therefore, at first, some were seized 
who confessed [what ?]. Then by their testimony a great multitude 
were convicted, not so mucit of having set the city on fire [were they 
convicted of partly doing this ?] as of hatred for the human race.” If 
we understand that those first seized confessed having fired the city, 
their confession would flatly contradict the prior statement by Tacitus, 
that they had been supstirurep as criminals. If we understand Tacitus 
to aflirm that they confessed hatred towards the human race, a plausible 
explanation is that they adinitted believing the salvation of Christians, 
and perdition of all others. It was easy to select for seizure a few narrow- 
minded and vehement persons, to whose views slight perversion would 
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a prevalent allegation against Jews. Whether the 
charge that Nero set fire to the city had been openly cir- 
cwated before the Christians were persecuted, whether 
it was skillfully used by those who prompted their per- 
secution, or whether it grew up afterwards, may admit 
question. According to Dio Cassius no mention was made 
of Nero as the incendiary. The remark, too, already 
quoted, of Tacitus in his Annals, 15, 40, points rather to 
@ suspicion, which was only likely to grow months later, 
after the rubbish had been removed and Nero’s plans tor 
a new city, including a very extensive palace, had been 
matured and made public. Possibly there was time 
for this suspicion to grow before the Christians were ar- 
raigned.“ Yet it is plain that if Nero had charged 
Christians with firing the city, they would have been des- 


give the appearance of hatred to mankind. A more probable view is that 
Tacitus, wishing to malign Nero and the Christians, was indifferent to 
truth or consistency in his statements. Wis phraseology treats hatred 
to mankind and the firing of the city as TWO DIFFERENT GRADES OF THE 
SAME CRIME cognizable under the law. 

199 Josephus says of Apion: ‘*He belies our oath [charging us] as 
swearing by the God who made the heaven and the earth and the sea, to 
bear no good-will to other nations; especially not to Greeks.” — Ayatnst 
Apion, 2,10 (Whiston’s trans. 2, 11). Elsewhere he quotes from the 
same writer a silly charge that some Greek whom the Jews were fattening 
in their temple had been found and rescued by Antiochus; that, accord- 
ing to the tale of this rescued man, they annually fattened and sacrificed 
a Greek; after tasting whose entrails (compare Ch. X. note 126) they 
swore hatred against Greeks. See Josephus, Against Apron, 2, % (there 
are two chapters 8 in the Latin). As Antiochus lived in the second cen- 
tury before Christ, there was no risk of eye-witnesses remaining to con- 
tradict the story. 

191 “The people steadily cursed Nero, Not that they [even] whispered 
his name, but they cursed those who had set fire to the city.” — Dio 
Cass. 62, 18. 

1% Tacitus details at length (4m. 15, 43) the removal of rubbish from 
the city in vessels to the marshes, as also the plans for the remodelled 
city. In chapter 44 he continues: “ Afterwards, moa, expiations for the 
gods were songht.”” The persecution of the Christians is mentioned as 
something still later. 
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titute of aid from patricians, and would not have been 
pronounced innocent thereof. Their acquittal under this, 
the only charge in which Nero could have been person- 
ally interested, shows that HE was not their accuser. The 
real accusers, shoes: er they abst be, si Leen defeated 
on this point. 

Extant statements of Paul and also the seizure of 
Christian leaders in lands distant from Ravik where they 
could not have taken part in firing the city, are best 
explained on the supposition that Jews were trying to 
throw blame on the Christians. 

Paul’s seizure can be partly elucidated from his own 
writings. He had previously come to Rome a prisoner, 
probably in the spring of 62. The Jewish tendencies and 
surroundings of Poppiea facilitated the ministry on which 
he entered in the palace. At one time he seems to 
have had hope of reaching imperial ears. He speaks of 
Christianity as being “made known to governments and 
authorities in heaven-high positions.” In a later letter, 


1% <*T wish you to know, brethren, that my affairs have turned out 
for the advancement of the gospel, so that my bonds as a Christian are 
manifest (or, perhaps, ‘‘my bonds bear testimony to my being a Cliris- 
tian”’) throughout the whole palace.” — Philip. 1, 12, 13. By the palace 
must be understood an agyregate of buildings. The gardens seem to 
have been Jarge enough (Tacitus, 4n. 15, 44) for chariot racing. 

M4 The connected passage may aid the reader in comprehending subse- 
quent quotations from Paul, for which reason it is here given somewhat 
fully: ‘*If you have heard... that by a revelation was made known 
to me THE SeckeT . . . which was not made known, in former gener- 
ations, to the sons of men as it has now been revealed to his [God's] 
conseerated apostles and teachers by [a communication from] the spirit, 
{namely], THAT THE GENTILES ARE FELLOW HEIRS AND A CONJOINT 
bopy [with other Christians} and Joint PARTAKERS OF His PROMISE 
IN frelation to the sending of] Curist, by means of that glad-tidings 
whereof I becume ie minister. . . . To me, one of the very least among 
all the conscerated, this favor was given that I should earry the glad- 
tidings to the ates ... and should enlighten all concerning the 
working of gue Secrer, which has been concealed since ages in [the 
mind of ] God the Creator of all things, that now, through the (Christian ] 
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written during his second imprisonment,!® his tone is that 
of disappointinent, but his illustration corroborates the 
idea that he had an imperial personage among others in 
mind. He speaks of women perpetually learning, yet 
never attaining a recognition of the truth, and men who — 
as the Eevptian magicians had prevented their monarch 
from listening to Moses — prevented these from listening 
to Paul.% 


assembly [which I have gathered] God’s DIVERSIFIED wisdom (opening 
a way to Gentiles as to Jews] might be made known to governments and 
authorities in heaven-high positions.” — Ephesians, 3, 2-10. 

1% Paul during his first imprisonment must have written Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon. The epistle to Titus and the 
first one to Timothy were written during his liberation. The second 
one to Timothy was written after he had been the second time brought 
to Rome. The phraseology of the letters to Timothy and Titus is so 
similar as to show that they were written at no great interval from each 
other. 

Paul’s epistles ought to be rearranged in our English translations. 
The present arrangement consists in putting first those to societies and 
afterwards those to individuals; the arrangement in each class being 
aveording to size, without regard to date. The epistle to the Hebrews, 
not by Paul, has been subjoined to his writings as doubtful. 

Probably Paul was liberated from his first imprisonment early in 64. 
He seems to have sailed for Asia Minor by the way of Crete, at which 
island he left Titus (Titus 1, 5). From Asia Minor he made a flying visit 
to Philippi in Macedonia (1 Tim. 1, 3; 3, 14, 15). From there he must 
have returned to Asia Minor and been seized within its bounds. He was 
brought to Rome by way of Miletus and Corinth, for he left Trophimus 
‘ick at the former place, and Erastus stopped at the latter (2 Tim. 4, 20). 
He had intended spending the winter at Nicopolis (Titus 3, 12), and with 
this intention had left some manuscripts and a valise at Troas (2 Tim. 
4,15), through which place doubtless he expected to repass. 

«Know this, that in the last days times will be difficult. Men 
will be selfish, avaricious, . . . lovers of pleasure rather than of God; 
hivine an outside appearance of practical-monotheism, but renouncing 
its [proper] working. Avoid such, for of this class are those who make 
their way into families and captivate weak women with accumulated 
fadts; fluctuating under various desires, perpetually learning, but never 
acle to reach a recoGNTTioN of the truth. After the saine fashion that 
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Although the apostle probably had at Rome, as else- 
where, some trouble from Judaizing Christians, yet his 
chief ditticulty, as portrayed in his later letters, seems to 
have been with unprincipled Jews, who had, as a con- 
venience to themselves, adopted his teaching, that the 
Mosaic law was not binding, but with this dificrence, that 
he had in view the ceremonial, and they the moral law. 
They probably knew enough to substitute ceremonial 
observances for morality in adapting themselves to the 
inclinations of the women whom they wished to influ- 
ence. Paul had come into collision with such Jews, 
nominal adherents of Christianity, and one who, during 


Jannes and Jambres [the Egyptian magicians] withstood Moses, thus do 
these men withstand the truth, men corrupt in mind, spurious as regards 
the faith. But they shall make no further progress, for their sense- 
lessness shall be as thoroughly manifested to all as was that of those 
{magicians].” — 2 Tim. 3, 1-9. 

A catalogue of vices in these men is omitted, that attention may not 
be diverted from their having given a spurious adhesion to Christianity, 
and also from their having apparently stood between Paul and the throne, 
which Poppiea, for the time, practically occupied. 

17 “Waving . . . a good conscience, by discarding which some have 
made shipwreck of the faith, of whom are Hymenzus and Alexander, 
whom I have delivered over to Satan [turned out of Christ’s assembly 
into that of Satan, or into heathenism] that they may be taught not to 
calumniate.” —1 Tim. 1,19, 20. ‘A pillar and basis of the truth and 
confessedly grand is THE [little-recognized] Secret OF PRACTICAL= 
MONOTHEISM, . . . but the spirit expressly says that in the last times 
some will fall away from the faith [compare 2 Thes. 2, 3, quoted on 
p. 236], adhering to deceitful spirits and to teachings of demons [that 
is, of heathenized men], hypocritical falsifiers, cauterized in their own 
conscience, preventing marriage, teaching abstinence from meats. .. . 
Renounce impure and old-womanish fables. Exercise yourself in practi- 
cal-monotheism. This asceticism is of little use. Practical-monotheism 
is useful in every way.” —1 Tim. 3,15; 4, 1-3, 7,8. ‘Keep away 
from impure gossips, for they will make progress yet further into hea- 
thenism, and their teaching eats its way like a gangrene; of whom are 
Hymenwus and Philetus, who as regards the truth have been a fiudiure, 
saying that ‘the resurrection is already past,’ and they upset the faith of 
some, Yet God's foundation stands firm, having fas evidence of authen- 
tivity} this seal, ‘The Lord kuows his own,’ and ‘Let every one who calis 
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Paui’s trial, did him many ill turns, had the same name, 
aud may have been the same person, as one of those with 
whom he had previously come into coutlict.1% 

if Paul had been the only prominent Christian outside 
of Rome who was brought thither, and if none had 
suffered elsewhere as Christians, we imicht attribute his 
second imprisonment to mere personal feeling, whether 
from Jews in the palace or in <Asia, and night have 
regarded the persecution of other Christians at Nome 
as not implying, or connected with, any effort of Jews 
elsewhere to make Christians responsible for the anti- 
Ttoman feeling which was rapidly gaining streneth. Ac- 
cording, however, to the concurrent testimony of early 


on the Lord’s name [that is, who professes to belong to him] abstain from 
wrong-doing.” — 2 Tim. 2, 16-19. 

Paul, at a former date (1 Cor. 7, 8, 25-28, 32—34, 3s), had expressed 
opinions concerning the inexpediency of marriage in view of impending 
troubles. His experience in Nero's palace, or in the city of Rome, would 
seem to have overruled his objections, as we may infer, not Indeed from 
his indignation above expressed, at those who, dishonestly as he thought, 
opposed marriage, but from his statement 1 Tim. 5, 11, 14. 

1S « Alexander the coppersmith has done me much injury (or, many 
ill turns). . . against whom be you also on your guard, for he has exces- 
sively for, vehemently] contradicted my statements.’ —2 Tim. 4, 14, 15. 

1% Paul writes to Timothy (2 Tim. 1, 15), ‘‘You know that all in 
Asia [the small province around Ephesus} have turned away from me.” 
He had just previously (2 Tim. 1, 10-12) spoken of Christ as having 
“done away with death and brought life and incorruption to hght 
through the glad-tiliugs, of which I was made a herald, apostle, and 
teacher among the Gentiles; oN wuici AccouNT also I sutfer these 
things.” Shortly afterwards he says (2 Tim. 2, 8, 9): ‘Remember Jesus 
Christ, who has been raised from the dead, —a deseendant of David, -—- 
avcording to my glad-tidings, in whom T suffer, even to bonds as an 
EVIL-DoEn.” The last word makes it plain that Paul was charged with 
Gime, The date of the accusation leaves little doubt that the crime 
charged was privity to setting the city on fire. Tis statement as to why 
he had heen charged admits difference of interpretation. — It alleges 
Latved either because of his mission to the Gentiles, or heeause of his 
a lvocating the resurrection, concerning which latter he had had trouble 
With Jews in the palace. Perhaps the Jews in Asia were prompted by 
enue motive and tiivse in the palace by a different one. 
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Christian writers, Peter was also during this perseeuti 
put to death at Rome, 20 4 man neither known nor like!s 
to have been thoueht of there,2?! unless sent as a et 
from his own locality. The statement, moreover, of Jai 
the Less implies action by Jewish conservatives again 
Christians? and a remaining record of his own des 
implies that he fell somewhat Jater a victim to the same. 
A passage in the Sibylline Oracles treats the Christian 
sufferers of this date as Jews This would be inher- 


»° Eusebius, Eve. Tist. 2,25. Origen, Comment. in Genes. Tom. 3 
(Opp. 2, p. 24 B., edit. de la Rue; Opp. 8, p. 48, edit. Lommatzscl). 
Orosius, 8, 7, p. 473. Sulpic. Severus, /Zist. Sac. Lib. 2, (in De la Bigne, 
Bibliotheca, Vol. 7, col. 269 B.) 

221 Paul’s previous experience illustrates this. When he for the first 
time reached Rome he found (Acts 28, 21) that even the leading Jews 
had heard nothing concerning his difficulties in Judea, though these had 
now lasted over two years. How much less likely were the Gentiles to 
have known concerning Peter! 

22 “Do not the rich oppress you and drag you before tribunals? Do 
they not calumniate the excellent name by which you are called?” — 
James 2, 6, 7. 

23 Hegesippus in his fifth book gave a narrative concerning the death 
of James, which Eusebius has copied into his Ecc. History, 4, 23, ant 
which will be found in Routh, Religuice Sacre, Vol. 1, pp. 203-212. 
It is disfigured by the weakness of its author, yet its two prominent 
points are not improbable. He states that the conservative Jews wished 
to make use of James, and, failing in this, put him to death. This took 
place probably more than a year after Nero’s persecution, during the 
twelvemonth when Judiea was handed over or relinquished by the Roman 
authorities to the Jewish aristocracy. 

24 The Sibylline writer says (5, 149, 150) of Nero: — 

“He seized the God-begotten temple and burnt [his fellow] citizens, 

The ‘ PEories,’ who went up into it, whom he had justly praised with 

hymns.” 

The full passage will be found in Note F, § II. No. 1, of the Appendix. 
Nero must have made Jewish praise the object of some musical effort oF 
efforts. On the meaning of “ Peoples,” see Appendix, Note B, $I. No. 15. 
Alexandre substitutes, conjecturally, temple” for ‘ Peoples,” but Nero 
ceased to be emperor two years before the temple’s destruction, The 
seizure of the temple may refer to a temporary seizure at the beginning 
of the rebellion, when the money in its treasury was taken away. 
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ently probable if, as in the year 52, leading Jews were 
endeavoring to saddle on this portion of their countrymen 
the odium of any feeling against the Romans, which was 
likely otherwise to be attributed to their whole body. The 
only sufferers known to us by name were Christian Jews. 

The reader should, in this connection, remember that 
there are constituent parts either in conservatism,” or in 
any other general classification of mankind, and that the 
personal character and feelings of those in one constituent 
part may differ greatly from those in another. Among 
those Jews who regarded Christians as fanatics and as 
having caused expulsion — with its consequent loss and 
inconvenience — to their non-Christian brethren in A. D. 
52, there were men who must have revolted with horror 
from the present treatment of Chiristians. 

Seneca and other distinguished Romans, almost imme- 
diately after the atrocities against Christians, were charged 
with conspiracy against Nero. Poppa and Tigellinus 
were present with Nero when the order to Seneca for his 
self-destruction was sent.2°% Poppza’s influence cannot 
at most have lasted much more than a month afterwards, 
if we may judge by the date of Nero’s order transferring 
Cwsarea from Jewish to Gentile control. 

Although the Jewish rebellion did not extend outside 


™3 T use the terms “ conservatism” and ‘‘ conservatives,” for lack of 
better ones, to designate all who, from whatever motives, see with reluc- 
tince, or oppose with greater or less vehemence, decided changes in soci- 
ety. The terms include wealthy persons anxious for their property, and 
poorer persons anxious for their gains. They include those who adhere, 
either thoughtfully or from prejudice, or as a matter of personal feeling, 
to old views. They include those who rely more on steady growth than 
they do either on noisy excitements, or on ideas which profess to revo- 
lutionize; those too who have less distrust of theniselves and of others 
in dealing with well-known evils than in dealing with novel ones. They 
tuclude some of the truest-hearted and some of the worst of men. 

°° Tacitus, Annals, 15, 61. 

*? According to Josephus (Wars, 2, 14, 4), the order had already been 


put in execution at Cwsarea before the breaking out of the rebellion iu 
1) 
bean 


iv Month of Artemisius. This month seems, in the Asraric calendar, 
tohave begun about the 24th of March; see Sinith, Diet, of Antiy. p. 225. 
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of Jewish borders, yet the prevailing excitement chilled, 
or imbittered, everywhere the relations between Jews 
and Gentiles. This appears chiefly in the writings of 
Christians, they being composed of both parties. The 
statement of Paul has been quoted (p. 251 n.), that all — 
mnwaning doubtless all Jewish Christians — in [the prov- 
ince of] Asia had fallen away from him. A passage of 
the Apocalypse written during this rebellion tells the 
Christian assembly at Ephesus: “You have tried those 
who call themselves apostles, but who are not, and you 
found them deceivers.”*% A prominent Gentile, on the 
other hand, seems to have eschewed association even with 
an apostle of Jewish origin*”8 

Intensitied Jewish feeling makes itself visible in the 
disposition of Jewish Christians to forsake their new for 
their old faith,?!? aud in a commendation by John of hos- 


2S Apocalypse, or Revelation, 2,2. The ultra-Jewish Christians at no 
time before or after Paul’s death used his writings. During his lifetime 
his apostleship was denied by them, not merely in Juda, but in churches 
which he himself had founded; see 1 Cor. 9, 1, 2. 

*9 The name Diotrephes, meaning ‘‘nurtured by Jupiter,” indicates 
that the bearer of it was of Gentile origin. The apostle John says to 
Gaius: ‘*I wrote to the assembly, but Diotrephes, who likes pre-eminence 
over them, DUFS NOT RECEIVE Us. Therefore, if I come, I will put him 
in mind of his doings, spreading evil reports about us. And not content 
with these things, he does not receive THE BRETHREN [the Jewish Chris- 
tians]|, and hinders and ejects from the assembly those who wish [to re- 
ecive them). —3 John, 9,10. Diotrephes probably feared to lose eivil 
or sovial standing by fraternizing with Jews. he praise given, in verse 
12, to Demetrius, also of Gentile origin if we may judge from his name, 
Was perhaps because his Gentile surroundings did not prevent kindliness 
towards his brethren of Jewish descent. 

* The Epistle to the Hebrews, written apparently after the death 
of Peter (Heb. 13, 7) by some ‘Alexandrine Christian, possibly by Apollos, 
when the persecution at Rome was subsiding and when Timothy had been 
set at liberty (Heb. 13, 2), has for one of its main objects to prevent 
Jewish Christians from falling back inte their old faith. The same seems 
to be the object of John’s reinark (1 John 2, 23), ** Whoever denies the 
Son hath not the Father; he who confesses the Son hath the Father too.” 
Compare 1 John 2) 105 4015595, 1, 5, 10, 12; 2 John 9. 
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pitality towards Gentiles, which seems to imply that for 
the moment some were averse to practising 1t24 This 
mutual alienation may well have prompted the reiterated 
admonitions of John to mutual love?" 

The present, like other reactionary periods, filled Rome 
with prosecutions for Unbelief?” 


CHAPTER IX. 
APOCALYPSE, OR BOOK OF CHRIST'S SECOND COMING. 


§1. Title and Authorship. 


Derive or immediately after the events narrated in 
the last section of the preceding chapter, a book called 
the “Apocalypse,” that is, the “Personal Appearing” or the 
“ Manifestation” of Jesus Christ,’ was written by some 


211 «You [Gaius] are doing a true work in what you perform towards 
THE BRETHREN and towards THE FOREIGNERS, who in presence of the 
assembly have borne witness to your kindness; whom yon do well to 
assist on their way in a manner worthy [a worshipper] of God. For on 
account of the name fof Christian] they came out, destitute, from among 
the Gentiles. We ought, therefore, to accept such, that we may become 
f-llow-workers [with them] th the truth.” —3 John 5-8. In this and 
in the immediately following verses (9, 10), which have already been 
quoted, “brethren” seems to mean such travelling Christians as were 
Jews, and ‘ foreigners” such as were Gentiles. The latter word, S€voc, 
Wis used by Jews to designate Gentiles (Ephes. 2, 12, 19; Matt. 27, 7), 
and may have been retained sometimes by those of them who became 
Christians. Its retention was most likely on the part of Christians who 
tssoclated much with Jews. 

“a See 1 John 2,9-11; 3, 11, 1, 15, 235 4,7, 8 20, 215 2 John 5, Com- 
pare James 1, 19, 20. 

“)  Voespasian . . . sent [letters] to Rome to wipe out any stigma 
sm the living or dead, who under Nero and his successors (Galba, Otho, 
eh Vite Hius] had heen condemned for Unbelief, and quashing all such 
“ “usitions.”” — Dio Cass. 66, 9. 


The common version ‘Revelation of Jesus Christ,” in order that it 
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Jewish Christian named John. It throws light both on 
the persecution by Jewish conservatives and on the in- 
tensity of anti-Itoman feeling among the ultra-Judaizing 
Christians, and seems to call tor a special chapter. 

In the SECOND century, Justin and Irenieus, semi-Jewish 
Christians, who could find their favorite doctrines of a 
Millennium and a New Jerusalem nowhere in the Christian 
records save in this book, alleve or assume unhesitatinely 
that it was written by the ApostLe John. Other brethren 
in that century, less tinctured with Jewish views, attrib- 
ute it to a different author.? This discrepance in the sec- 
ond century could scarcely have existed had the apostle 
been its writer. If any reliance can be placed on style, 
the work was not written by the same person as the gos- 
pel and epistles of John. If any reliance can be placed 
on views taught, it was not from that apostle who gave 
the right hand of fellowship to Paul, that he should go to 
the Gentiles.? The book, aside from the passage already 


may correspond with the Greek, must be understood as meaning, not a 
revelation made By him, but a revealing of himself personally, as in 
1 Cor. 1, 7; 2 Thes. 1,7; 1 Pet. 1,7, 13; 4,13. Compare’ Luke 17, 30, and 
also the revealing (2 Thes. 2, 3, 6, 8) of: the Lawless One. 

2? Dionysius of Alexandria, who flourished in the first half of the 
third century and who was born about its commencement, says: ‘SOME 
OF OUR PREDECEssORS rejected and totally discarded the book . . . they 
say that it is not from John. . . . I will*not deny that he [the writer] 
was called John, and that this writing is from a John, .. . yet I would 
not readily concede that he was the apostle. . . . But I think that he 
was some other John, [one] of those who lived in Asia, since they say 
that there are two monuments at Ephesus, and each is said to be John’s. Ey 
—Euseb. Ecc. Hist. 7,25, Vol. 2, pp. 374, 376, 378, 379, edit. Heinichen. 
Caius, an earlier writer than Dionysius, is perhaps one of those alluded 
to, as he denied the apostelig authorship of the book. See Euseb. £vc. 
ae 3, 28. 

8 « James, Cephas, and John... gave to me and Barnabas their right 
hands in fellowship, that we should go to the Gentiles.” —Galat. 2, 
This agrees with the views of John, as stated in his gospel (1, 12, 1), 
that the Logos gave ‘‘the right of becoming God’s children to those . - - 
who were born not of [particular] races, [or, more literally, ‘bloods ’] 
... but of God.” It agrees also with his commendation of Gaius, be- 
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quoted, which bears strong appearance of condemning 
Paul? is obviously Jewish in its teachings, and its man- 
ifestation of feeling towards Rome is fearful. 

Attention to the geovraphical field of Paul’s labors 
corroborates the view that a native, or lifelong inhabi- 
tant, of western Asia Minor wrote the book. Asin Minor 
was subdivided into smaller districts. One of these, called 
“ Asia,” lay in a semicircle around Ephesus, extending, 
ap proximately, for a hundred miles. Paul, in his earlier 
missionary journeys, traversed the adjoining countries, 
but made no effort in this section,® whence we may infer 
that Jewish feeling there, as in Judiea, barred the way for 
his teachings. Afterwards he made an effort in Ephesus, 
but was obliged to form, in the school of a Geutile, an 
organization which must have been separate from that of 
more Jewish Christians." Somewhat later, he writes: “I 
shall remain in Ephesus until Pentecost, for a great and 
practicable doorway is open, although there are many 
opponents.”§ After the fire in Itome, his statement, “ You 
kuow that all in Asia have turned away from me,’® refers, 


cause of his hospitality to Gentiles, as quoted in note 211 of the preceding 
chapter, 

The fact that the apostle John was one of the three who sustained more 
intimate relations than other disciples with Jesus is additional evidence 
of his enlarged views. This and the direct testimony of Paul seem to 
lave been overlooked by those who attribute the Apocalypse to the apos- 
tle, but the gospel to a different John. 

* See Rey. 2, 2, quoted on p. 254. 

5 Asia, according to the pa limitation, had been bequeathed to the 
Romans by Attalus, in np. c. 133 (Smith, Dict. of Geog. Vol. 1, p. 238, 
col. 2). The Romans, when os a governor, included neighbor- 

£ provinces under the term ‘‘Asia,”’ but the inhabitants of Asia Minor 
seomn to have retained the name as a designation for the original fragment 
f tervitory. See Acts of the Apostles 2,9, 10; 16, 6,7; Rev. 1,4; and 

myare Acts 19, Des ed 

SU ACES 6) 1G: 7 Acts 19,9; compare remarks on p. 240. 

“1 Cor. 16, 8,9 Some doings of these opponents may be seen in 
Acts 21, 27, and their influence in 2 Tim. 1, 15. 

7 2 cto te Timothy, to whom this was addressed, would know 
Me Ineaning. He knew that prevalent feeling in Asia might excite Jews 
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doubtless, to such Christians of Jews proclivities, in 
this section of Asia Minor, as had formerly adhered to 
him. 

If we now turn to the Apocalypse we find it addressed 
to seven churches in this most Jucdaizing fraction of Asia 
Minor, all of them within cighty miles of Ephesus. The 
field of Paul’s labors is totally ignored, except in the ad- 
dress to the Ephesians, which may well have been sym- 
pathy for their rejection of him. Not only this, but the 
ehurches of Judiea and Syria are ignored. The apostle 
John had, prior to the date of this book, labored almost 
exclusiy ely i in Judea or its neighborhood. Had he orizi- 
nated the book, he could not have overlooked the field 
of his own labors, and forborne a word of counsel to it. 
Only by supposing that the writer was a Judaiziny Chris- 
tian, native of, or long resident in, this little precinct of 
Asia Minor, can we naturally account for his ignoring the 
remainder of the Christian world. The objections against 
deeming the book a work of John the apostle weigh with 
still greater force against the supposition that it 1s a com- 
muuication from Jesus. 


§u. Date. 


The book was written under the sixth Roman emperor,’® 
which, as the writer lived in Asia, must mean Vespasian. 
This accords with the mention of a seventh, — Titus, 
doubtless, — who was yet to come. It alludes to Nero’s 
death,” and seems to unply destruction of the temple. 


and their sympathizers against Paul, but this would have made Chris- 
tiaus of Gentile proclivities defend hin. Paul's admonitions to Timothy 
(2 Tin. 4, 1, 2) imply that bis views still found hearers, These must have 
been mainly Gentiles. 

1 Rey. 17, 10. Compare Appendix, Note E. 

1 Titus had (see p. 272, note 5} been proclaimed emperor against his 
father, and had put on a erown, but gave up pethaps such claim for (sce 
p- 271, note 4) a share in, or futare promise of, the enrpire. 

2 Rev. 17, 11. 

1m Titus as coming emperor may imply that the temple was already 
destroyed. The new Jerusalem (Rev. 21, 22) is without temple 
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It must, therefore, have been completed after a. D. 68, and 
probably in, or soon after, A. p. 70. The first half of the 
book, concerning, persecution of Christians by conserva- 
tive Jews, may have been composed even earlier by a 
year or two. 


§ur. Diristons and Object. 


The book, aside from some introductory and concluding 
remarks (1, 1-8; 22, 6-21), contains: 1. Admonitions to 
endurance and steadfastness; 2. A figurative explanation 
of how Jewish opposition was to be subdued; 3. A figu- 
rative explanation of how heathen opposition was to be 
subdued and punished. The first of these includes from 
chapter 1, 9, to the end of chapter 8; the second, chapters 
4 to 11; and the third, from cliapter 12 to 22, 5. 

In order to appreciate the author's object we must 
recollect that not only among heathens, but also among 
Jews and Christians, an erroneous belief prevailed that 
divine favorites might expect divine interposition in their 
behalf. The Jews looked for it at their Messiah’s coming. 
The Christians, not having experienced it, supposed that 
it was deferred until a second coming of their Master. 
Some Jews or Christians had, apparently, begun to lose 
patience, and irreverently to ask, “ Where is his prom- 
ised coming, for, since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
remain in the same condition as since the creation.” 
To meet this state of feeling the writer repeats and re- 
iterates the statement that the coming would be quickly, 
and, to emphasize this assertion, an angel, of such gigan- 
tic proportions that he stands with one foot on the land 
and the other on the sea, is represented as lifting his hand 
to heaven and taking an oath by the Supreme Being, and 
hy the heaven, the earth, the sea, and everything in them, 
that when a trumpet— briefly delayed — should sound, 
there should no longer be any delay, but God’s secret 
purpose should: be accomplished according to the glad 
announcement which he had made to the prophets.! 


aD Petersc) dA: 

4 “T am coming quickly.” — 2, 16; 3, 1; 22,7, 12, 20. ‘The time 
13 Tear.” — 22: 10, 

ERO ns— 1 lic passage imitates Daniel 12, 7, 
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§iv. Phraseology and Illustrations. 


The phraseology of the book is largely borrowed from 
the Old Testament. Two passages are placed in the note 
as an example.!® In some instances a recurrence to the 
Old Testament becomes requisite before the origin of a 
figure can be discerned. Thus, in Daniel 7, 9, the Deity 
is styled the “ Ancient of Days,” and in accordance with 
this conception is represented as having hair perfectly 


white. The parallel passage, Rev. 1, 14, uses the descrip- 


tion for the Son of Man. 
Note D, foot-note 8. 


Compare, in the Appendix, 


The habiliments of a heavenly personage are copied 


16 “Being turned, I saw seven 
golden candlesticks; and in the 
midst of the seven candlesticks one 
like unto the Son of man, clothed 
with a garment down to the foot, 
and girt about with a golden girdle. 
His head and his hairs were white 
like wool, as white as snow; and his 
eyes were as a flame of fire; and his 
feet like unto fine brass, as if they 
burned in a furnace; and his voice 
as the sound of many waters. And 
he had in his right hand seven stars ; 
and out of his mouth went a sharp 
two-edged sword; and his counte- 
nance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength. And when I saw him, I 
fell at his feet as dead, and he laid 
his right hand on ime saying, Fear 
not.” — Rev. I, 12-17. 


“There was a great earthquake ; 
and the sun became black as sack- 
cloth, and the moon became as 
blood; and the stars of the heaven 
fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree 


*“T said, behold a candlestick all 
of gold, . . . and his seven lamps 
thereon.” — Zech. 4, 2. 

. one like the Son of 
man. — Dany 7.13, 

‘* Behold a certain man clothed in 
linen, . . . girded with fine gold of 
Uphaz.” — Dan. 10, 5. 

“The Ancient of Days did sit, 
whose garment was white as snow 
and the hair of his head like the 
pure wool.” — Dan. 7, 9. 

‘*And his eyes as lamps of fire, 
and his arms and his feet like in 
color to polished brass.” — Dan. 
10, 6. 

‘« Hfe made my mouth like a sharp 
sword.” — Is. 49, 2. 

‘‘His voice was like a noise of 
many waters.” — Ezek. 43, 2. 

‘¢ And he said unto me,... Fear 
not, Daniel.” — Dan. 10, 11, 12. 

‘There shall be a great shaking 
in the land of Israel . . . and the 
mountains shall be thrown down.” 
— Ezek. 38, 19, 20. 

“The earth shall quake before 
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The period, 


more than once mentioned, of three years and a half, is 
based on a similar expression in Daniel.’8 


§ v. 


Outline of the Book. 


John represents that he was in the isle of Patmos, 


because of his Christianity ; 


casteth her untimely figs, when she 
is shaken by a mighty wind. And 
the heaven departed as a scroll when 
it is rolled together; and every 
mountain and island were moved 
out of their places.” — Rev. 6, 
12-14. 


meaning, apparently, either 


them [an army of locusts], the 
heaven shall tremble, the sun and 
moon shall be dark, and the stars 


” 


shall withdraw their shining.” — 
Joel 2, 10; ep. 3, 15. 
“The sun shall be turned into 


darkness and the moon into blood.” 


— Joel 2, 31. 

“The stars of heaven and the 
constellations thereof shall not give 
their light, the sun shall be dark- 
ened in his going forth, and the 
moon shall not cause her light to 
shine.” —Is. 13, 10. 

“The heavens shall be rolled to- 
gether as a scroll, and all their host 
shall fall down as the leaf falleth 
from the vine and as a falling fig 
from the fig-tree.” — Is. 34, 4. 

17 Compare Josephus, Antiz. 3, 7, 4, with Daniel, 10, 5, and Ney. 1, 13. 
In later times the Catholics represented the Deity in the Pope's habili- 
ments and tiara; see in Jconoyraphie Chretienne by Didron, the Histoire 
de Dieu, p. 224, where a copy of the representation is given. 

8 The lunar year contained sometimes twelve and sometimes thirteen 
months. Allowing in Danicl’s time, by a moderate inaccuracy, thirty 
days to a month, there would in three and a half years be either 1,260 
or 1,290 days, accordingly as an intercalary month was or was not in- 
cluded in the reckoning. Forty-two months, or one time, two times, 
and half a time, or three days and a half, seem to be dilferent expres- 
sions for three years and a half, Compare Rey. 11, 2, 3, 9, 11; MG, lots 
13, 5; and Daniel 7, 25; 12, 7, 11. The time during which, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the temple sacrifice was intermitted, was regarded 
4s three and a half years; see Daniel 12, 11. 
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262 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH. IX. 


that he had been banished or had fled thither. Spirit- 
ually he found himself in the “ Day of the Lord.”}9 The 
tenor of the book requires us to understand by this the 
day of the Lord’s coming. A voice behind him, pow- 
erful as a trumpet, directs him to write certain admo- 
nitions to the seven churches. Turning, he secs Jesus, 
who specifies what he should write to each. These spe- 
cifications (ce. 2, 3) allurd vround tor probable conjecture 
on some historical points.7} 


19 Rev. 1, 10. 

2) Origen uses the same term in the sense above given. He savs: 
“The whole house of Israel shall be raised in the great cupeaxg, Day of 
the Lord, death having been conquered.” — Origen, in Joan. 10, 25; 
Opp. 4, p. 197, B, edit. de la Rue; 2, p. 345, edit. Lommatzsch. 

*1 Laodicea is told (Rey. 3, 14-1-) that she thinks herself rich, bat is 
in reality poor. Tacitus says (mu. 14, 27), that Laodicea, when thrown 
down by an earthquake in the year 60, regained its position without 
Roman aid, by its own resources. Paul speaks (Coloss. 2, 1) of Laodicea 
as one of the places where he had not been. Wealthy and conservative 


Judaism may have rendered it an unpromising field for him, and may, 
when the Apocalypse was written, have seemed to its author lukewarm 
or worldly. With him tree Judaism and Christianity were synony- 
mous, 

Near Laodicea, on the same stream, was Hicrapolis, where Philip in 
the year 52 had been martyred by Jews an:l heathens conjointly. So far 
as Paul’s journeys are recorded, it also hal not been visited by him. It 
is not enumerated among the seven [chief !] churches by the author of 
the Apocalypse, and although there were some Christians there (Coloss. 
4, 15) when Paul wrote, between a. p. 62 and 64, to the Colossians, yet 
the field had not probably been a fruitful one. 

The Nieolaitans at Ephesus —named, possibly, after some prominent 
member — may have been the society of Gentiles, with an admixture of 
liberal Jews, which Paul founded there (Acts 19, 9, 10). They had 
probably discarded the Sabbath (see p. 240), and from Paul's remark to 
Timothy (2 Tim. 1, 15), cited on pip. 257, 258 (compare Acts 21, 27), —a 
remark written after a renewed effort at Ephesus 1 Tim. 1,5; 3, 15), —it 
is probable enough that his society shared the disfavor into which he had 
himself fallen. Whether they fraternized in a culpable manner with the 
heathens, or whether they merely appeared culpable in the eyes of their 
Jewish brethren, may be a question. The Clinstians at Pergamus are 
represented as dwelling in the seat of Satan, that is, of heathenism, and 
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After the admonitions, John represents himself as sum- 
moned to heaven (ch. 4), and that he spiritually weut 
there? At the right hand of the Supreme Being was a 
beok (ch. 5), the book, as it would seem, of the Divine 
purposes. No one in heaven, nor on the earth, nor un- 
der the earth, save Jesus, proved worthy to open this 
book.%3 

sy a book we must understand as in ancient times a 
scroll. This one would seem already full, for it is written 
not only on the inner side, as usual, ‘but also on the outer. 
It is a sealed book until Jesus opens it. Jewish partiality 
for the number seven appears in the list of seals which 
fasten it. In chapter 6, seal after seal is broken, and with 
each consecutive seal an additional portion of the book is 
unfolded, giving further insight into God’s purposes. The 
breaking of the first four seals brings to view a white 
horse, emblematic of triumph to the Son of Man; a red, 
a black, and a pale horse, emblematic of war, famine, and 


some of them as eating idol sacrifices. In this respect they are said to 
resemble the Nicolaitans (Rev. 2,13-15). Probably if a Christian had 
seated himself at the table of his yet heathen brother, sister, or friend, 
knowing that idol meat stood thereon, he would have been blamed. 
Paul's directions for a similar state of things (1 Cor. 8, 4-13; 10, 19-32) 
imply narrowness on one side and thoughtless, or else unconscientious, 
laxity on the other. The excitement of the years 64-70 was likely to 
reproduce or exaggerate either tendency. 

The Christians at Smyrna seem to have been poor (Rev. 2, 9), and the 
non-Christian Jews of that place were probably on good terms with, or 
else sought the favor of, heathens, for they are said to belong to “Satan's 
synagogue,” 

The allusion to but a single martyr (Rev. 2, 15) in the seven churches 
tenders it probable that estrangement and embitterment had not in Asia 
Minor produced much bloodshed. 

2 The surroundings and attendance on the Supreme Being, as described 
in ch. 4, are borrowed from Ezekiel 1, 5-24; Isaiah 6, 2, 3; Exodus 28, 
17-20. The attendant creatures are so provided with eyes in every diree- 
tien —and in Ezekiel with wheels — that they need not even turn around 
hefore starting on their errands; see Ezekiel 1, 2. 

3 Jesus is designated by two opposite figures, as “the lamb that was 
sliaghtered” (5, 6) and as ‘the lion of the tribe of Judah” (5, 4). 
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pestilence, or destruction generally, for his enemies.24 The 
fifth seal displays the martyrs clamorous for vengeance, 
who are told to wait yet a little. The sixth unfolds con- 
vulsions of nature before which mortals hide themselves 
in terror, and when —atter security provided (ch. 7) for 
the Jewish saints?®—the seventh seal is opened (ch. 8) 
the inhabitants of heaven stand silent, awe-struck appar- 
ently, for half an hour. 

After this, either as a means of carrying out the un- 
expressed horrors unveiled by breaking the seventh seal, 
or else independently of it, seven anvels consecutiv ely 
blow a trumpet. The plagues which follow these blasts 
are borrowed from the Old Testament, being mainly, 
though not wholly, those recorded as inflicted on the 
Egyptians There is, however, a noteworthy difference 


24 The emblematic import of each horse is sufficiently explained in the 
context of its appearance. The price of grain during the famine (ch. 6, 6) 
is copied from 2 Kings 7, 1, but with a seeming inadvertence. The Book 
of Kings represents Elisha as predicting to the beleaguered and famished 
city, where a woman had even eaten her child, the plenty which actually 
came when the invaders fled from their well-filled camp. The direc- 
tion that no injury be done to wine or oil may have been owing to the 
prominent use of these articles, at least by the poorer classes, in temple 
offerings. 

*5 Those who are guarded by a seal against harm are twelve thousand 
from each of the twelve original tribes of Israel. 

26 The hail and fire (that is, lightning) in ch. 8, 7; 16, 21, is borrowed 
from Exodus 9, 23. The changing of the sea into blood, ch. 8,8; 16, 
3, 4, is taken from Exodus 7, 20, 21. The darkening of sun, moon, and 
stars, ch. 8, 12; 16, 10, is based on Exodus 10, 2. The bitter waters, 
ch. 8, 11, are suggested by Exodus 15, 23-36. The account of locusts, 
ch. 9,3-12, though having a basis in Exodus 10, 12-15, is filled out 
apparently from Joel, ch. 2. The ulcers, ch. 16, 2, are taken from Exo- 
dus 9, 10, 11. 

In ch. 9, 14-17, armies, of Parthians doubtless and Medes, are lect 
loose at the Euphrates, to scourge the persecuting Jews; and in ch. 
16, 12, where heathen opposition is dealt with, an angel dries up the 
river so as to facilitate a passage for these ‘‘ kings from the East.” They 
had proved so troublesome as to suggest themselves readily as a scourge 
either for the Jews of Syriaand Asia Minor, or for the Romans who had 
been unable to conquer them 
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between their reproduction in this, and in the latter, por- 
tion of the book. Here the author is dealing with Jewish 
opposition. All the plagues fall, therefore, in a mitigated 
form. Only a third of the sun, moon, and stars is dark- 
ened, only a third of the sea becomes blood, only a third 
of the grass and trees are destroyed, and only a third of 
the springs become bitter. When we come to-the over- 
throw of heathen opposition, we shall find that heathens 
get the plagues without mitigation. It is the sea, not 
merely a third of it, which is changed into blood, and so 
with the remaining ‘intlictions. In the present portion a 
tenth merely of Jerusalem falls down (ch. 11, 13), and the 
rest is converted. But in dealing with heathenism an 
angel casts a millstone into the sea (ch. 18, 21), exclaim- 
ing, Babylon (the title given by the book to Rome) shall 
go down like that, and the sound of a harper shall not be 
heard in her again. 

Before concluding the suppression of Jewish opposition 
and prior to the seventh trumpet, John takes from the 
angel, who has just asseverated the absence of any further 
delay, a small book, an account perhaps of what was 
about to transpire. By direction he eats it, and finds, as 
the angel had foretold to him, that, though sweet to the 
taste, it was bitter of digestion. 

The suppression of Jewish opposition being effected, 
the writer proceeds, in chapter 12, to that of heathenism. 

The true people of God, that is, the faithful portion of 
the Jewish nation, is represented, according to a figure 
borrowed from tHe Old Testament, as a woman.2’ She 
gives birth to the Messiah. Heathenism, identified with 
Satan, is represented as a serpent eager to devour the 

child. The latter is caught up to God, and the woman 
Seeks refuge in the w ilderness. The serpent pours after 


7 In Isaiah, 50,1, the former Jewish people is represented as the wife 
of Tehovah whom he had dismissed because of her transgressions. In 
Fe kiel, ch. 16, God is further represented as having brought her up from 
infancy and married her. The details of the figure there given imply 
utter coarseness and grossness in any community to whom they can have 
teen addressed. 
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her floods of water,a common Jewish figure for afflictions, 
which the earth in her behalf drinks up. 

The serpent in his rage makes war against the remain- 
der of her children. His chief agent in this is a beast 
(ch. 18), the Roman power. The rising of the beast from 
the sea, and some of the lanzuage concerning it, is hor- 
rowed from Daniel.5 This first-portraved beast (ch. 18, 
1~10) is the Roman power. One of its heads, Nero, is rep- 
resented as slaughtered, but the deadly wound is healed 29 
It came into Asia from across the sea. A second beast ap- 
pears rising from the land (ch. 18, 11); that is, originating 
among themselves. It is portrayed as a subordinate agent 
of Rome’s power, and probably represents Gentile Chris- 
tianity, by which must be understood not merely Paul’s 
teaching, ‘but that of others with whom he might have 
had but limited or no sympathy To an ultra-Jewish 
Christian this Gentile Christianity seemed but another 
form of heathenism.”” Its inculeation of obedience to 
Rome (ch. 13, 12) did not, in a season of war, diminish 
the odium against it. Some Gentile Christians may have 
vaunted, rather than appreciated, Paul’s miracles (Acts 
19, 11-17), and the writer represents that this second 
beast “deceives the inhabitants of the land through the 


2% Daniel 7, 2-27. 

29 See Appendix, Note F. 2% Cp. note 209 of Ch. VIII. 

8 “*This second beast had the horns of a lamb and the talk of a ser- 
pent”; that is, it put on the guise of monotheism, but its teaching was 
heathenish. It reappears (ch. 16,13; 19, 20; 20, 10) as the false prophet, 
or teacher. This view of Gentile Christianity by the pale should be 
compared with two paragraphs of Ch. VIII. on pp. 254, 255, 

The second beast is by some leading commentators deemed an emblem 
of Rome’s superstition. But Rome's superstition did not originate in 
Asia. Its professions, or outer ayipearance, would, in the eyes of a Jew- 
ish Christian, have been the opposite of lamb-like or innocent. To it he 
would not have applied in any sense the term ‘‘prophet,” since there was 
no such thing as public teaching, or teachers, in the name of the heathen 
religion; nor in that age do Jews, or Christians, seem to have applied the 
term, save to a professed teacher of monotheism. Miracles, moreover, 
were not performed in the name of the heathen religion. 
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miracles which it is permitted to perform in the presence 
of the [first] beast,” that is, in the presence of heathenism., 
The chief beast is designated by a number, of which a 
probable explanation is one of those given in the note.” 

A subsequent passaye, where this beast is mentioned 
conjointly with the woman in purple and scarlet, or the 
eity of Rome,” leaves no doubt that it designates the 
Latin power. 


e 

31 The shorter of the annexed explana- A 30 at 8 
tions is mentioned already in the second a 1 
century by Irenweus, Cont. Lferes. 5, 30, 5, r 300 B 2 
The longer of the two originally appeared, € 5 a 1 
so far as I know, in the Westminster Re- t 10 o 209 
view for October, 1861, Vol. 76, p. 261, v 50 t 10 
Am. edit. o 70 r 39 

The shorter means ‘‘ Latin”; the longer s 200 e 5 
means ‘* The Latin kingdom.” The num- 660 ¢ 10 
bers aflixed to each Ictter are those for a 1 
which they are commonly used in Greek 
enumeration. 

It will be noticed that in the longer A 30 
explanation the word ‘‘ Latin” is spelled a 1 
without an e. T 390 

The statement that the number is i 10 
{also 2] the number of a man may imply v 50 
that the name of some offensive Roman n 3 
official in the province footed up 6u6. Gus 


8 The connection of ideas which prompted the presentation of Nome 
as an impure woman (ch. 17, 1-5; 18, 3) needs a worl of explanation. 
The Jewish nation being deemed, as already mentioned, the wife of 
Jehovah, any deviation on its part into idolatry was treated asa wife's 
infidelity. Hlence, idolatry was denominated impurity, and Rome, the 
support of idolatry, was depicted as mistress of impurities. Her clothing 
of purple and scarlet was probably suggested by the imperial costume. 

% A detailed explanation is given in ch. 17, 7-18. Verse 18 tells us 
that the woman — whose forehead bore, according to verse 5, a name ot 
secret import, “Babylon” —is ‘that great city which hath rule over 
the kings of the earth.” The seven heads of the beast are the seven 
hills on which she sits, and also the seven kings, one of whom is clearly 
enough depicted as Nero. 
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Fearful denunciations are uttered acainst any one who 
shall accept a mark of fidelity to the beast, however 
necessary to worldly advancement (ch. 14, 9-11), and the 
punishments denounced are treated (verse 12) as cause for. 
endurance on the part of the consecrated. 

Aside from other calamities, which were to destroy 
Rome, the kings whom she had subjugated are repre- 
sented in one passage as eager for her destruction,*# 
though in another they are represented as weeping over 
her.” 

In chapter 18, an angel dilates upon the thoroughness 
of her destruction, dwells upon the causes of it, and 
therewith, in verse 6, calls upon God’s true people to take 
vengeance upon her. 

Chapter 19 opens with a song .of praise in heaven to 
God, because he has destroyed Rome and avenged to the 
uttermost the blood of his BONDSMEN. 

Atter the triumph over Rome comes the millennium. 
The beast and false prophet are thrown into a lake of 
fire.86 Satan is bound for a thousand years.** The mar- 
tyrs, alone apparently, are brought to lite and reign with 
Christ during this period.# At the end of it Satan is 
loosed for a time, only to be again overcome, and this 
time he also is thrown into the lake of fire to keep com- 
pany with the beast and false prophet.8 The remainder 
of mankind are then brought to life and judged*® Then 
the New Jerusalem, w hich is to become the wife of the 
Lamb, makes her appearance, adorned as a bride for her 
husband, and a particular description is given of her at- 
tractions.*# 

The denunciations, with which the book closes, against 


AS Ova eady Ley 16) Lv ® Ch. 20, 4, 5. 
55: Cheel3,"9: e7O)r 20, 10. 
% Ch. 19, 20, # Ch. 20, 5, 13. 


3 Ch. 20, 2) 3: 

41 Ch. 21, 9-27; compare ch. 19, 7-9. In one of these passages the 
time for the marriage is represented, before the millennium, as having 
come. In the other it is represented as taking place after the millennium, 
Nothing in the context implies that the writer noticed or attempted to 
solve the apparent discrepance. 
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any one who should add to, or take away from, its state- 
ments, were not so peculiar in that age as they seem 
now. 

The book, though often treated as a revelation made by 
Jesus, presents to the student, whether of opinions, or of 
Christianity, serious and painful contrasts to the Master's 
teaching in the Gospels. Those records represent Jesus 
as inculeating forgiveness to the uttermost, as weeping 
over the city which would soon put him to death, and as 
dying with a prayer or forgiveness for his murderers. The 


#2 Among fragments of Ireneus is the following: ‘I adjure you, 
copyist of this book, by the Lord Jesus Christ and by that glorious 
coming of his, in which he shall come to judge the living and the dead, 
that you compare your copy and carefully correct it by this exemplar 
whence you transcribe; and that you likewise transcribe this adjuration 
and place it in your copy.” — Irenzus, Opp. 1, p. 821, edit. Stieren, or 
p- 339, edit. Massuet. 

Eusebius adopts the above and prefixes it to his Chronicon ; see Jerome’s 
translation thereof in his Works, Vol. 8, col. 9, 10, edit. Vallarsius. He 
also, in his Ecclesiastical History, 5, 20, copies and commends it. 

The following is from Rutinus, a writer at the close of the fourth 
century: ‘‘I, in the presence of God the Father, and of the Son and 
Spirit, invoke every one who shall transcribe or read these books, and I 
cite him by the belicf of a future kingdom, by the sacrament (!) of res- 
urrection from the dead, by *hat eternal tire which is prepared for the 
devil and his angels; that, as he would not possess for an eternal inher- 
itance that place where is screaming and gnashing of teeth and where 
their fire is not extinguished and their worm dieth not, he shall neither 
take away, nor insert, nor change, but shall compare with the exemplars, 
from which he wrote, and shall correct literally and shall separate [the 
words]; and that he shall not use an unamended manuscript nor one in 
which the words are not separated, lest difficulty of apprehension, if the 
manuscript be not separated [into words], should occasion greater obseu- 
nity to readers.” — Prologue of Rufinus to the De Princiaiis of Origen, 
in Origen’s works, Vol. 21, pp. 13, 14, edit. Lommatzsch, or Vol. 1, p. 46, 
edit. de la Rue. 

The last caution was owing to the fact that many manuscripts were 
Written without separation of words, so that they presented a mere mass 
of consecutive letters. Compare also, in Note D of the Appendix, the 
concluding extract from the Book of Enoch. 
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present work inculeates a spirit of revenge, not merely in 
a casual passage, but repeatedly, and without its force 
being broken by a lesson of forgiveness or forbearance, 
however it may be palliated by Noman crime. 

Jesus, according to the Gospels, foretold the overthrow 
of Jerusalem, but neither her subsequent splendor nor 
Rome’s destruction. This book preseuts an opposite an- 
ticipation in each respect. 

Jesus in the Gospels teaches a future when neither at 
Gerizim nor in Jerusalem should men worship.4# This 
book represents the true worshippers as congregated in 
Jerusalem, while the vile and worthless dwell outside.® 
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CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A. D. 70 —138. 


§c A.D. 70-81. The Reign of Vespasian a Coalition. 
That of Titus fuvors Reuction. 


THE reicn of Vespasian was a coalition between him- 
self as leader of the popular party and Mucianus as leader 
of the moderate patricians. Mucianus had been consul 


43 The enduring martyr is to rule the Gentiles with a rod of iron 
(ch. 2, 26, 27); Jesus is represented as about to rule themn in the same 
way (12,5; 19,15); the torments of the damned are ground for endur- 
ance of the saints (14, 12); the destruction of heathens is such that for 
sixteen hundred furlongs, or two hundred miles, their blood rises to the 
bridles of the horses (14, 20); the people of God are urged to repay upon 
Rome her injuries towards them, and to requite her twice twofold (18, 6), 
and are in the next verse told to punish her for her self-complacency. 
Even the heavens, the apostles, and the prophets are called upon to re- 
joice over her punishment. 

44 Gospel of John 4, 21, 
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in A.D. 52. He and the moderate patricians cannot have 
sympathized with the high-handed course of their asso- 
ciates, and his voluntary exile was doubtless the result of 
non-assent to ultra-patricianism.? 

He and Vespasian had, by political position, been at 
variance. They, however, became reconciled, and united 
their forces. ‘Titus, eho seems to have been on good 
terms with patricians and to have been partly under their 
influence, was the envoy, if not the ongingtor, of reconcil- 
lation between his father and Mucianus.4 

What the terms of agreement may lave been, we do not 
know; but all such agreements imply concession by one 
or both parties, and the reign of Vespasian contained one 
or two acts which must by his own followers have been 
deemed a surrender of popular to patrician ideas.? A ques- 
tion may be how far this was due to Mucianus and how 
far to the semi-patricianism ot Titus, who is said to have 
acted as his father’s colleague* Any claim of his to a 


1 “Suspecting the displeasure of Claudius, he [Mucianus] retired into 
Asia, and there lived in obscurity, as little removed from the condition 
of an exile, as he was afterwards from that of a sovereign.” — Tacitus, 
Hist. 1, 10, Bohn’s trans. 

2“ Amongst the governors of provinces, Licinius Mucianus, dropping 
the grudge arising from a jealousy of which he had hitherto made no 
Secret, promised to join him with the Syrian army.” — Suetonius, 
Vespas. 6, Bohn’s trans. Vespasian in Judea, and Mucianus in Syria, 

- beheld each other, for some time, with the jealousy of rivals... . 
Mutual friends made the first advances towards a reconciliation; after- 
Wards Titus be ‘] formed the great bond of union between them.” — Taci- 
tus, //ist. 2, 5, Bohn’s trans. 

3 The etheies of Stoies, probably in A. p, 71, mentioned in Ch. IIT. 
note 45, is attributed by its narrator to Mucianus. The death of Helvid- 
ius Priseugs (Sueton. Vespus. 15) must have heen conceded by, rather than 
acceptable to, Vespasian, though Helvidius was (Dio Cass. 66, 12), equally 
as his father-in-law, Thrasea Pietus, an incarnation of patricianism. The 
patrician wing of the coalition, constautly in collision with him in the 
Senate, may have been anxious to get rid of him, 

* << From that time (when he arrived in Italy] he constantly aeted as 
colleague with his father, and, indecd, as regent of the empire.” — Sue- 
ton. 7itus, 6, Bohin's trans, 
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share of authority, as against his father, was sure to be 
magnified by reactionaries who had previously, for their 
own selfish purposes, counselled him to revolt against his 
parent. He and Berenice, sister of the younger Herod 
Agrippa, had become mutually attached. His reluctant 
dismissal of her may have been due either to fear in the 
patrician wing of the coalition, lest association with Ju- 
daism might afford a handle to its enemies, or else to an 
influence of outside patricians upon Titus. The elo- 
quence of Quintilian, in an assembly over which Berenice 
presided, had proved insufficient to remove political ob- 
stacles.° The beating of one Stoic (or Cynic) and decap- 


itation of another may have found Titus in a mood to 
sympathize with it.7 


5 ‘The soldiers . . . saluted him by the title of Emperor; and upon 
his quitting the province soon afterwards, would needs have detained 
him, earnestly begging him, and that not without threats, ‘ either to stay, 
or take them all with him.’ This occurrence gave rise to the suspicion 
of his being engaged in a design to rebel against his father, and claim 

for himself the GovERNMENT OF THE East; and the suspicion increased, 
when, on his way to Alexandria, he wore a diadem at the consecration 
of the ox Apis at Memphis. . . . Making, therefore, what haste he could 
into Italy. . . . Presenting himself unexpectedly to his father, he sail, 
..- ‘Lam come, father, Iam come.’” — Sueton. Titus, 5, Bohn’s trans. 
He had in fact (Oros. 7, 9, cited in Indirect Testimony, p. 79) permitted 
himself to be proclaimed emperor ageinst his father, prompted probably 
by patrician officers. 

8 «Some have been judges in their own cases. For I find in the books 
of ‘OssEeRVATIONS,’ issued by Septimius, that Cicero was present [as ad- 
vocate] in such a cause, and I plead the cause of Queen Berenice before 
herself.” — Quintilian, 4, 1, 1s, 19. 

** Berenicen statin ab urbe dimistt invitus invitam. He IMMEDIATELY, 
with mutual reluctance, dismissed Berenice from the city.’"’—Sueton. 
Titus, 7. This must mean, after the last effort to conciliate public 
opinion had proved abortive. Suetonius had previously mentioned the 
common report that he had promised to marry her. Berenice, accordi:< 
to Dio Cass. 66, 15, ‘‘dwelt in the palace, . . . expected to marry hin 
[Titus], and conducted herself as already his wife, insomuch that le, 
having discovered the dissatisfaction of the Romans at these things, 

sent her away.” 


* After expulsion of the Stvics some of the more dogged and cynical 
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In the outset of the present period the omission of a 
custom has been deemed worthy of record by Dio Cas- 
sius, and this omission bears indirect testimony to the 
spread of Judaism. It was customary at Rome, if a gen- 
eral conquered Britain, or Germany, or Parthia, or some 
other country, to call him the British, the German, the 
Parthian, or by the name of the conquered country, what- 
ever that might be. But, though Vespasian and Titus had 
won their laurels in Juda, neither was called Judazeus, 
the Jewish. To have borne such a title would probably 
have conveyed the impression that they were converts to 
Judaism rather than its conquerors. Of no other country 
save Judea would this have held true. 

Vespasian’s encouragement of learning? may have been 
due to his position as leader of the popular party, rather 
than to personal appreciation of its merits. If he kept a 
monthly fast, this may have been due to some monothe- 
istic custom of his wife Cvenis.° His avoidance of for- 


among them had, to use Dio’s expression, ‘‘somehow crept [back] into 
the city.” Of these, ‘‘ Diogenes first entered the theatre full of men, 
and venting many ecalumnies against them [Titus and Berenice] re- 
ceived a beating therefor. After him, Heras, expecting nothing worse, 
shouted out eurrishly many impropricties, and, because of it, had his 
head taken off.” —Dio Cass. 66,15. If the analogy between Jewish 
and Stoic views were one of the causes why these men had been expelled, 
they probably found fault with toleration of Judaism in the palace, whilst 
they had been punished fc. sharing some of its views. 

* “Both took the title of emperor, but neither received the title of 
Jewish.” — Dio Cass. 66, 7. 

® “He was a great encourager of learning and the liberal arts. He 
first granted to the Latin and Greek professors of rhetoric the yearly 
Stipend of a hundred thousand sesterces each, out of the exchequer. He 
“so bought the freedom of superior poets and artists, and gave a noble 
gmitnity to the restorer of the Coan of Venus, and to another artist who 
Tepured the Colossus. Some one offering to convey some immense col- 
Wnns into the Capitol, at a small expense, by a mechanical contrivance 
he rewarded him very handsomely for his invention, but would not accep 


at 


his service, saving, ‘Suller me to find maintenance for the poor people. 
~ Sueton. I espus. 18, Bohin’s trans. . 
eee enjoyed a good state of health, though he used no other means 
12% R 
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eign war agreed with popular rather than with patrician 
ideas! The addition or substitution of new members in 
the Senate’? must have been grateful to both wings of 
the coalition. The new members cannot have been rad- 
icals, and were not long in adopting some peculiarities 
of the privileged class. 

When tlie death of Vespasian left Titus sole ruler, a 
reaction in favor of patriclanism must soon have become 
strong. How far Titus sympathized with it and how tar 
he merely yielded to it may be questions. He had in 
boyhood beeu in the family of Claudius,? possibly as a 
hostage, since the aristocracy might mistrust his father’s 
popular tendencies. The influences which there sur- 
rounded him may have swayed his character, or thrown 
him into association with patricianism. In his reign we 
find a vast amphitheatre finished for the demoralizing 
public games. We also find murder of the cominon peo- 
ple, but impunity for senators.4 The latter was due to 
himself, and the former must at least have received no 
vigorous repression at his hands. 

An eruption of Vesuvius during his reign made even 
reactionaries believe that the world was coming to an 
end.® Subsequently to this eruption a large fire oc- 


to preserve it than repeated friction, . . . besides fasting one day in every 
month.” — Sueton. }espas. 20, Bohn’s trans. Cvnis, his wife, was a 
freedwoman of Antonia, concerning whom see Appendix, Note G, foot- 
note 56. 

Ul Vespasian ‘gave no aid to the Parthians when engaged in some war 
and asking his alliance. He said that it was not proper for him to inter- 
meddle with other people’s business.” — Dio Cass. 66,15, Compure 
CHEVss 11 

2 Tae. An. 3, 55, quoted in Ch. V. note 47. 

13 Sueton. Tilus, 2. 

4 “The divine Titus with his great mind made provision for our 
security and REVENGE, . . . on which account we [senators] made him a 
god.” — Pliny, Punrgyr. 35. Yet compare Sucton, Titus, 9; Dio Cass. 
66, 19, who may perhaps have considered exceution of common people as 
not worth mention. The latter, however, says (Z0dd.), that Titus ‘‘ did 
not attend to charges of unbelief.” 

8“ Many and enormous men, excecding human stature, such as the 
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§u.] CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A. D. 81-96. Hares) 


curred at Rome and also a pestilence!® One means 
adopted for checking the latter ignored modern sanitary 
regulations, and may have increased the pestilence by 
communicating to public places the odors of a sluughter- 
house. 


§u. A.D. 81-96. Domitian. Expulsion of Monothcism. 


DomirT1ay, besides being an adept in some physical ex- 
ercises,” was a man of more ability and scholarship than 


giants are depicted, became visible, at one tine on the mountain, at an- 
other in the circumjacent country, and in the cities, wandering about 
day and night on the earth and traversing the air... . Then there was 
much fire and frightful smoke, so that the whole air was darkened and 
the whole sun hidden as in an eclipse. Night took the place of day and 
darkness of light. Some thought the giants had risen again, for many 
figures of them were visible through the smoke, and, besides this, a sound 
of trumpets was heard. Others again thought that the world was being 
reduced to chaos, or destroyed by fire. . . . The quantity of ashes was 
such that part of it was carried to Africa, Syria, and Egypt. It entered 
Rome also and filled the air over it and darkened the sun. There was 
for many days there no little fear among men, since they did not know 
and could not conjecture what had happened. They thought that all 
things above and below had been upset, that the sun had been extin- 
guished against the earth, and that the earth had gone up to heaven.” — 
Dio Cass. 66, 22, 93. The younger Pliny, who was nearer the scene of 
couvulsion, tells us that he believed himself and the rest of the world to 
be perishing together, me cui omnibus, omnia mecun perire. — Pliny, 
Jun., Epist. 6, 20, 17. 

16 «There happened in his reign some dreadful accidents; an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, in Campania, and a fire in Rome, whieh continued 
during three days and three nights; besides a plague, such as was searcely 
ever known before. . . . For the relief of the people during the plague, 
he employed, in the way of sAcrtFIcEs and remedies, all means both 
divine and human.” — Suetonius, Zi/us, 8, Bolin’s trans. altered. 

“The ashes (from Vesuvius] caused at the time no serious evil, but 
eventually brought upon them [the Romans] a dreadful pestilential 
“sease. In the following year a supertervestrial fire ravaged a large part 
of Rome... . Tt consumed the Octavian buildings with the books (that 
is, public libraries], the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and the temples 
in that vicinity.” — Dio Cass. 66, 23, 24. 

ag Se Many persons have seen him often kill a hundred wild animals, of 
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276 JUDAISM AT ROME, (cH. x. 


either his father or brother. His anti-patrician tenden- 
cies may have inclined or compelled him to take no part 
in their administrations. When the government devolved 
on him, he gave up scholarly pursuits for his new duties, 
devoting himself to these latter with laborious attention 
and thoughtfulness)’ His capacity for civil administra- 
tion is attested by the condition of the provinces during 
his reign. At Rome he seems to have distinguished 
between prosecutions tor misdeeds and those prompted 
by private jealousy or ereediness, encouraving the former 
and discouraging the latter.!% He executed the laws s, even 


various kinds, at his Alban retreat, and fix his arrows in their heads with 
such dexterity, that he could, in two shots, plant them like a pair of 
horns in each. He would sometimes direct his arrows against the hand 
of a boy standing at a distance, and expanded as a mark, with such pre- 
cision, that they all passed between the boy’s fingers without hurting him.” 
— Sueton. Domit. 19, Bohn's trans. 

18 **Care for the world has turned Germanicus Augustus [Domitian] 
aside from the studies which he had marked out.” — Quintilian, 10, 1, 91. 
**In the beginning of his reign, he gave up the study of the liberal sci- 
ences. . . . He perused nothing but the Commentaries and <Acts of Ti- 
berius Cesar,.. . though he could converse with elegance.” — Sueton. 
Domit. 20, Bohn’s trans. Suetonius was no friend of Domitian. The 
following, therefore, cannot be attributed to partiality: ‘In the adminis- 
tration of justice he was diligent and assiduous; and frequently sat in 
the forum out of course, to cancel the judgments of the court of the One 
Hundred, which had been procured through favor or interest. . . . He 
set a mark of infamy upon judges who were convicted of taking bribes, 
as well as upon their assessors (judicial assistants]. He likewise instigated 
the tribunes of the people to prosecute a corrupt aedile for extortion, and 
to desire the Senate to appoint judges for his trial. He likewise took 
such cffectual care in punishing magistrates of the city, and governors of 
provinees, guilty of spegebbraigic) that THEY NEVER WERE AT ANY TIME 
MORE MODERATE OR MORE JUST.”’ — Sueton. Domit. &, Bohn’s trans. 

? Seandalous libels, published to defame persons of rank, of either sex, 
he suppressed, and inflicted upon their authors a mark of infamy... - 
He put a stop to FALSE prosecutions in the exchequer [prince's tre isury |, 
by severely punishing the prosecutors; and this saying of his wis 
much taken notice of : ‘That a prince who does not punish [such] prose- 
cutors, encourages them.’ — Sueton. Mumit. 9 Bohn’s trans, altered. 

“He exonerated all those who had been under prosecution from the 
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when they favored his political enemies,?° and forbore to 
avail himself of them in some cases where they would 
have served his private interest! He can have had no be- 
lief in heathen deities,” yet in a heathen community his 
selection of Minerva as a chief object of attention shows 
the literary direction which he wished to give others.4 
The same tendency is manifested by comparing his action 
with that of Titus. The latter had devoted the furniture 


treasury for above five years before ; and would not suffer suits to be re- 
newed, unless it was done within a year, and on condition that the prose- 
cutor should be banished if he could not make good his cause. The 
secretaries of the questors having engaged in trade, according to custom, 
but contrary to the Clodian law, he pardoned them for what was past.” 
— Sueton. Doinit. 9, Bohn’s trans. 

2 « He occasionally cautioned the judges of the court of recovery to 
beware of being too ready to admit claims for freedom brought before 
them. . . . And to preserve pure end undefiled the reverence due to the 
gods, he ordered the soldiers to demolish a tomb, which one of his freed- 
men had erected for his son out of the stones designed for the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and to sink in the sea the bones and relics buried in 
it.” —Sueton. Donrit. 8, Bohin’s trans. ‘‘ Such portions of land as had 
been left when it was divided amongst the veteran soldiers, he granted 
to the ancient possessors, as belonging to them by prescription.’ — Sue- 
ton. Domit. 9, Bolin’s trans. Domitian ‘‘ gave up Claudius Pacatus, al- 
thougha centurion, to his master, because he was proved to be a slave.” 
— Dio Cass. 67, 13. 

21 «To all about him he was generous even to profusion, and recom- 
mended nothing more carnestly to them than to avoid doing anything 
mean. He would not accept the property left him by those who had chil- 
dren.” —Sueton. Domit. 9, Bohn’s trans. 

= He openly opposed sacrilices, and, according to Suetonius, ‘* purposed 
an edict forbidding the sacrifice of oxen, being prompted thereto by the 
recollection of Virgil’s line (Georg. 2, 537), — 


” 


{Ere an impious race feasted on slaughtered bullocks.’ 
Sueton. Doimit. 9. 
Contrast reactionary coin in note 124. Virgil copied probably from 
that part of the Erythrivan verses (Append. Note A, § II) marked Bor C. 
3 Domitian ** especially honored Minerva.” — Dio Cass. 67,1. Com- 
pare Sueton, Doimit. 4. Minerva is said (Dio Cass, Sturz’s edit. Vol. 6, 
P. 574, note 2) to be found frequently on coins of Domitian. 
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of his palace to ornament the temples which he rebuilt; 
Domitian bent his energies to replace the libraries.2# 

The charge against him of licentiousness comes from 
those who murdered him, and is inconsistent with his 
known habits. His temperance at table, his mental labo- 
riousness and habits of silent reflection contradict the sup- 
position of social vices.” 

Near the close of his reign the word “ Lord” in address- 
ing him is said to have been common. This admits easy 
explanation.2® The term “God” may in some instances 
have been applied to him, and its use have been exagver- 
ated by hostile statements. The most natural explana- 
tion is that patricians endeavored to override justice by 
quoting, as authority, decisions of the “god” Titus or 
the “god” Claudius. Domitian doubtless thought him- 
self equal to any god of patrician manufacture,” and if 


24 « He took care to restore at a vast expense the libraries, which had 
been burnt down; collecting manuscripts from all parts, and sending 
scribes to Alexandria either to copy or correct them.” — Sueton. Doinit. 
20, Bohn’s trans. 

25 His entertainments “‘ were soon over, for he never prolonged them 
after sunset, and indulged in no revel after. For till bedtime he did 
nothing else but walk by himself in private.” —Sueton. Dont. 21, 
Bohn’s trans. ‘‘In the beginning of his reign, he used to spend daily an 
hour by himself in private.” —Sueton. Domit. 3, Bohn’s trans, The 
statement by Suetonius that he occupicd himself during this hour 
“catching flies,” is a mere absurdity. 

26 In Greek the word Kupios equally as the word Herrin German, is an 
appellation for the Supreme Being, or for any personal acquaintance. In 
the latter language the address on nearly every letter begins with the 
same word wherewith the Being of beings is addressed in prayer. If 
Domitian had gathered around him any literary Greeks, they would be 
apt to use, and others might copy in Latin, their accustomed form of ad- 
dress. i 

2 Domitian * thought himself the same as the gods [whom we had 
made ?],"” — Pliny, Jun. Punegyr. 33,4.‘ A certain Juventius Celsus, 
who was among the first conspirators against him, . .. addressing him 
repeatedly as master and god, by which terms others already addressed 
him.” — Dio Cass. 67, 13. ** With equal arrogance, when he dictated 
the form of a letter to be used by his procurators, he began it thus: ‘Our 
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popular politicians applied the term to him they probably 
did it in self-defence. 

The public games during Domitian’s reign must have 

aan oehege if ‘they did not “de stroy, life. They must also 
ay e been expensive, even to waste fulness. In'this respect 
he cannot have been a disciple of Tiberius, nor have shared 
the views of monotheists. Neither can his conscience 
have led him to shun all SS of assent to heathen 
belief. He may have been irritable, but his forbearance 
towards his enemies, until about the last year of his 
reign, evinces that he seldom gave way to this tendency. 

In a. D. 95, per pans towards its close, Domitian came 
into collision with the aristocracy, who had plotted, if 
not openly attempted, rebellion. If we trust the accounts 
of patricians and their copyists, we should have to inter 
that at this identical moment Domitian aided his oppo- 
nents by driving their enemies out of Rome, that is, by 
expelling monotheists® Stoics, and other allies of the 
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Lord and God commands so and so.’”— Sueton. Domit. 13, Bohn’s 
trans. Political misrepresentation was so incessant and unscrupulous, 
that the phraseology of any such letter should not be attributed without 
question to Dom*-ian. Popular politicians may, when authority of the god 
Claudius, or Titus, was quoted. have met it by saving: ovr Lord and God 
commands as follows. It is obvious from the language and doings of both 
politieal parties that reverence for the heathen deities had no existence. 

= The Senate repeatedly endeavored to obtain from Domitian (Dio 
Cass. 67, 2) his consent to an enactment which should render any execu- 
tion of a senator illegal, unless the Senate had agreed to it. This would 
have insured to their ordera practical impunity. Domitian, on the other 
hand, shared, doubtless, a common opinion concerning the Senate (Pliny, 
Jun. 9, 15), as dishonestly forbearing towards delinquents in its own 
ranks, but towards no one else, and pronounced the lot of princes a hard 
one «Sueton. Dorrit. 21), because, even if they discovered a conspiracy, 
no one would believe them concerning it until after they had been mur- 
dered. Tacitus tells us (4gric. 45) that Agricola died [August 23, 
A. bp. 93] while his kindred and friends were yet safe: while Carus, the 
proseentor, had as yet gained but one victory. 

2 Tn the same vear [a. p, 95] Domitian put to death, beside many 
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Gthers, the consul Flavius Clemens, though his relative, and though mar- 
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vid to Flavia Domitilla, also his relative. A charge of atheism was 
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popular party. This statement is so improbable that, 
betore considering its only admissible explanation, I shall 
give a surmise of my own. The surmise is based upon 
the three following considerations ; The aristocr: vey who 
expelled the Jews and monotheists in the time of Til TINS 
charged their own deeds upon that emperor, —a course 
of conduct which , as revards other matters, they repeated 
in the case of Caligula. Secondly, Tertullian tells us that 
Domitian recalled the monotheists® If so, the charge 
that he expelled them is probably a patrician falsehood. 
Thirdly, the statement of Dio Chrysostom, a non-patrician, 
then resident at Rome, attributes the death of Clemens, 
not to alleged rebellion against Domitian, but to his near 
relationship with him. This accords best with his mur- 
der by the aristocracy, not by Domitian.*! 


brought against both, under which charge many others were condemned 
who had strayed into Jewish customs. Some of these were executed, and 
others deprived of their property. But Domitilla was only banished to 
Pandatcria.””— Dio Cass. 67, 14. ‘His last [?] victim was Flavius 
Clemens, his cousin-german, a man below contempt for his want of en- 
ergy, whose sons, then of very tender age, he had avowedly destined for 
his successors. . . . Nevertheless, he suddenly pnt him to death upon 
some very slight suspicion, almost before he was well out of his consul- 
ship.” — Sueton. Donit. 15, Bolin’s trans. 
®) Tertullian, after mentioning Nero's persecution of the Christians, 
continues: ‘‘The same thing was attempted by Domitian, who as regards 
[the] cruelty [in his nature] was a portion of Nero; but, in so far as he 
was also human, he readily put an end to his undertaking; restoring 
those even whom he had banished.” — Tertull. Ayo/. 5. 
31 The anti- a of Dio is plain from his writings and from his 
friendship with Nerva. He speaks of the ‘‘most excellent Nerva,” and 
ealls him a ‘ philanthropic emperor, who also loves me and was long ago 
my friend.” — Dio Chrysost. Orat. 45, Vel. 2, p. 202 (otherwise 513). 
This writer issued at Athens a discourse on the subject of his flight, 
which begins as follows: ‘‘ When I had occasion to fly because of alleged 
friendship with a man, who was not a wrong-doer, and who was most 
nearly related to those (the Flavian family) who were then prosperous 
and at the head of the government, and who died on the very account, 
which to many, and to nearly all, made him seem fortunate, because 
{namely} of his belonging to their family and relationship, this being 
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I assume that Domitian was in Rome, August 23, 
A.D. 93, and surmise that his latest war did not bevin Lefore 
A. D. 94 or 9d, during much of which latter year he must 
have been absent from Roine. I suppose that the senato- 
rial party during his absence planned a rebellion, and by 
enforcing the Jewish tax in a most odious manner? com- 
pelled Jews, with not a few of their converts, to leave 

tome; further, that by a senatorial enactment they drove 
out monotheists, whether Christian or otherwise. I sup- 
pose that they murdered the consul Flavius Clemens, who 
was cousin of Domitian, and a monotheist or Christian. 
The children of Clemens disappear from history at this 
date, and were murdered doubtless with their parent. I 


charged against me as a fault that I was the man’s friend and adviser. 
. . » Lconsidered,” etc. — Dio Chrysostom, rat. 13, Vol. 1, p. 418, 
Leipsic edit. of 1798. In this same oration Dio mentions, what the 
reader will find in Note A of the Appendix, foot-note 130, the character 
of his —somewhat monotheistic — teaching to the Romans. 

#2 «The [poll] tax on Jews was, to a greater extent than other taxes, 
exacted with the most unsparing severity (or bitterness, acerbissine), 
Persons were subjected to this who, with no profession of Judaism, 
lived after a Jewish manner, or who, by dissembling their [Jewish] de- 
scent, had avoided the tribute imposed on their race. IT remember having 
been present, ‘vhile yet a youth, when an old man of ninety years was 
inspected bya procurator in a crowded court, consilio, to discover whether 
he were cireumcised.” — Sueton. Domit. 12. 

5 See Dio Chrysostom, quoted in note 31. A patrician writer who was 
in Rome during these troubles charges the death of Clemens upon Domi- 
tian. ‘That ferocious beast, . .. as if shut up ina cave, now lapped 
the blood of relatives, now issued forth to the destruction and slaughter 
of the most renowned citizens.” — Pliny, Jun. Paneyyr. €8,°. With 
this should be compared a passage by the same writer, which implies, 
apparently, that Clemens and Domitian were on good terms. ‘Imperial 
praises were celebrated at the same time in the Senate and in the theatre, 
hy the actor and by the consul.” — Pliny, Jun. Panegyr. 54,1. The 
tevin consul,” rather than ‘the consuls” or “one of the consuls,” can 
searcely have meant another than Clemens; the theatre had probally, 
since Caligula’s time, been an organ of the popular party. Pliny assumes, 
apparently, that what it or the popular party praised ought to receive 
condemnation in the Senate. 
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suppose that Domitian, after returning from the war, pun- 
ished the aristocracy, putting some of them to death and 
driving others into exile 24 Independently of any action 
by himself, the relatives of those murdered by the Senate 
were likely enough to prosecute the murderers, and a large 
share of the convictions may have been due to them rather 
than directly to Domitian. 

To accept the forezoing is to attribute falsehood, or 
very ambiguous language, to Pliny, Jun., an objection by 
no means insuperal le 

If we accept patrician accounts they admit but two 
plausible explanations: firstly, Domitian, who seems to 
have exeeuted the laws rigidly, whether they favored him- 
self or his opponents, may have exeeuted laws against 
foreign rites, or Jewish observances, so as to foreclose 
ground of complaint to his patrician enemies, when he 
executed other laws against themselves; or, secondly, we 
may suppose that the occasional application to Domitian 
of the term “God” caused in some way trouble between 
him and the monotheists. Either of the two explanations 
is at best merely plausible, and would hardly account for 
the death of his cousin Clemens, to whom he must largely 
have intrusted matters when going to the war. 


% «Neither did flight and havoe follow your sarvTATIons [on arrival, 
O Trajanj.” — Pliny, Jun. Prnenir, 48,3. This seems to imply that 
Domitian’s salutations on returning from the war were immediately fol- 
lowed by proceedings against the conspirators. 

% Pliny’s Panegyric was a political tract. Among its objects the fol- 
lowing may be included: Misrepresentation of the popular party and 
monotheists, with some taunts of triumph over the former ; laudation of 
patricianisn, including its faults; flattery of Trajan, that he might be 
swayed towards patricianism. The Prnegyric (LL, 1) represents Tiberius 
as having deified Augustus, and (Z/id.) Domitian as having deified Titus. 
The former can scarcely be an error; it must be a falsehood. The lat- 
ter (see note 14) is contradicted by himself. If he charged on Domitian 
patrician crimes committed against him, he but imitatel the dealing of his 
intimate friend Tacitus with Tiberius. (See Appendix, Note G, foot-note 
122.) Such falsehoods must have been daugerous to contradict if they 
could be uttered while witnesses of their falsity were alive ; yet the same 
thing happened unquestionably in Caligali’s time ; see Nete G, foot-note 
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I suspect the expulsion of Stoics or philosophers to be 
a misnomer for the expulsion of some patrician conspira- 
tors, with or without one non-patrician Stoic2® In the 
former probably the proportion of patricianism to phi- 
losophy was as a hundred to one.* Plutarch, though he 


3 Epictetus was a freediman of Epaphroditus, whose case can be better 
understood after a few words concerning the latter. Epaphroditus-had 
been a libellis, secretary, or librarian, or master of requests, for Nero, and 
subsequently for Domitian. (Sucton. ero, 49; Domit. 14.) The con- 
spirators had perhaps bought him over, for he was banished. Subse- 
quently he was put to death, though whether by Domitian, or after that 
emperor’s death by persons anxious to get rid of his testimony, may admit 
question. Epictetus, the freedman of Epaphroditus, if he had not pre- 
viously quitted Rome, may, because of his connection with the latter, 
have left the city or been banished. His somewhat dogged character, and 
his admiration of Helvidius (Epictet. D/ssertat. 1, 2, 19-22; 4,1, 123; 
Higginson’s translat. pp. 9, 10, 308), might easily cause suspicion, though 
I am unaware of any distinct statement that he was banished. 

% “When Arnlenus Rusticus published the praises of Petus Thrasea, 
and Herennius Senecio those of Priscus Helvidius, it was construed into 
a capital crime ; and the rage of tyranny was let loose not only against 
the authors, but against their writings ; . . . crowning the deed by the 
expulsion of the professors of wisdom." — Tacitus, Agric. 2, Bohn’s 
trans. 

According to Dio Cassius, Domitian ‘‘ put to death Rusticus Aralenns 
Decause [7] he philosophized, and because HE CALLED THRASEA A SACRED 
MAN ; also Herennius Senerio, because [7] in a long life, subsequent to 
his questorship, he had offered himself for no office, and because NE 
WROTE THE Lire OF Hetvipivs Priscus. Nota few others were put 
to death on this same charge of philosophy [?], and all the others were 
agin driven from Rome.’ — Dio Cass. 67, 13. The expression ‘ 
Inay refer to the earlier expulsion under Vespasian, though the Chronicon of 
Eusebius, misled perhaps by it, mentions a prior expulsion under Domi- 
tian. 


+ yy 
again 


One of the expelled ‘‘ philosophers” was Artemidorus. Pliny, then 
Pretor, was on a visit to him at his suburban residence, when the order 
for expulsion reached him, and Jent him money to pay dehts, or a debt, 
contracted for the noblest objects, c2 pu/cherrimars causis [to aid con- 
spiracy 7, and this “when certain GREAT AND WEALTITY friends hesitated 
td alo so)?’ Pliny, “pist. 3, 11. This visit was at the date quia essene 
Plilosuphé ab urbe submoti, ‘when [the 4] philosophers were driven from 
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numbered Rusticus among his hearers, seems not to have 
been molested. 

The subjoied passages of Tacitus and Pliny may aid 
in fixing the date and character of proceedings by Domi- 
tian or others against senators.°8 Elsewhere we can 
tind the views and temper of the parties.* The popular 


the city.” — Zbid. On their number see note 38. Artemidorus was a 
son-in-law of the Musonius mentioned in Ch. IIL. notes 45 and 75. 

The Helvidius Priscus mentioned above, and his father-in-law Thrasea 
Petus, used on the birthdays of Brutus and Cassius (Juvenal, Satire, 5, 
33, 37) to crown their heads with wreaths whilst drinking their wine, and, 
when Vespasian came as emperor to Rome, Helvidius alone addressed 
him as a private individual. The widow of this Helvidius, named Fan- 
nia, was still alive, and, at her request, Herennius Senecio, a patrician, 
wrote her husband’s life, for which she supplied materials. Whether the 
writings of Helvidius openly advocated assassination we are not told. 
They probably leaned unmistakably in that direction, for the Senate felt 
compelled to order their suppression. Fannia suceeeded, however, in 
preserving copies of them, and carrying them with her into exile. See 
Pliny, Epist. 7, 19. 

® Pliny (Epist. 3,11), speaking of his visit to Artemidorus, says that 
at that date three of his personal friends, Senecio, Rusticus, and Helvidius, 
had been put to death ; four others, Mauricus, Gratilla, Arria, and Fannia, 
had been banished. From this it appears that no simultaneous banish- 
ment by Domitian took place, but that more or less time must have been 
devoted to examination of the individual eases. 

Pliny’s statement enables us to interpret moderately, or else as an effort 
at disguising patrician crime, the language of Tacitus: ‘* Agricola did 
not behold the senate-house besieged, and the Senate enclosed by a circle 
of arms ; and in one havoc the massacre [by patrician conspirators ?] of so 
many consular men, the flight and banishment of so many honorable 
women. .. . SUBSEQUENTLY mor our own hands dragged Helvidins to 
prison ; ourselves were tortured with the spectacle of Mauricus and Tus- 
ticus, and sprinkled with the innocent blood of Senecio,” — Tacitus, 
Agric: 45, Bohn’s trans. altered. Ifthe first massacre refers to the death, 
by patrician conspiracy, of Clemens and others connected with the pop- 
ular party, then, but not otherwise, is it comprehensible that the only 
friends of Pliny should have been those subsequently pnt to death. 

89 Pliny allirms (Pancyyr. 62,3): Domitian ‘hated those whom we 
[senators] loved, and we [hated] those whom he loved.” ‘* Nothing was 
more grateful [when you, Trajan, becaine emperor], nothing more worthy 
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party had during Domitian’s reign gained one victory for 
humanity.” If they were, as alleged by Suetonius, indif- 
ferent to his death, they had probably been disappointed 
in other matters*! The sacritices to Domitian were prob- 


of the age than what happened [that we] looked down at the prosecutors, 
their faces on the ground and their necks twisting. We recognized and 
enjoyed it.” — Pliny, Punevyr. 34,3, 4. The punishment alluded to 
consisted in fastening a man’s neck by a forked stake to the ground, and 
beating him in a state of nudity with a rod. In the next section is men- 
tioned ‘‘a fleet of prosecutors committed to all the winds and compelled 
to spread its sails to the tempests.”” — Pliny, Punegyr. 35,1. This may 
mean that a large number of the popular party, instead of revenging their 
murdered or banished relatives and friends, were themselves compelled to 
fly. Unless it have this meaning, it is difficult to comprehend that one 
vessel should not have sulliced to carry all prosecutors. 

On the assassination of Domitian ‘‘the Senate was so overjoyed that 
they met in all haste, and in a full assembly reviled his memory in the 
most bitter terms ; ordering ladders to be brought in, and his shields and 
images to be pulled down before their eyes, and dashed in pieces upon the 
floor of the senate-house ; passing at the same time a decree to obliterate 
his titles everywhere, and abolish all memory of him.” — Sueton. Dovir’’. 
23, Bohn’s trans. ‘‘ It was a delight to beat on the ground the proud 
countenances [of Dorritian’s statues], to strike them with iron, to rage 
against them with axes, ... to perceive the lacerated members, the 
broken limbs, and lastly the savage and dreaded images cast down ard 
melted in the flames.” — Pliny, Puneqyr. 52, 4, 5. Compare note 27. 

© Domitian forbade the making of eunuchs. See Sueton. Pommit. 7. 

1“ The people showed little concern at his death, but the soldiers 
Were roused by it to great indignation, and immediately endeavored to 
have him ranked among the gods. They were also ready to revenge his 
loss, if there had been any to take the lead. However, they soon after 
effected it, by resolutely demanding the punishment of all those who 
hal been concerned in his assassination.” — Sueton. Doiit. 23, Bolin’s 
trans. 

This patrician testimony, as to popular indifference, should be heard 
With caution or distrust. Pliny’s statement (Pinegyr. 52, 4), that the 
lraven images of Domitian remained after the gold and silver ones had 
been broken or melted, may iinply that images erected by the common 
peoule were defended, while the aristocracy destroyed what they them- 
selves had set up. If this were so, however, Pliny must have Wished to 
conceal, rather than convey, the information. 
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ably, as in Caligula’s case, those of frightened conspirators 
anxious for their own safety. Proceedings against the 
Vestals will be hereafter mentioned. 


§1r A.D.96-98. Nerva. 


Nerva, who succeeded Domitian, was of the popular 
party, as his grandfather had been. Heand Dio Clry- 
sostom were personal triends.42 One of his first acts was 
to recall monotheists** Even if Domitian had already 
issued, as before mentioned, a similar order, the murder of 
that emperor might cause need for its repetition betore 
monotheists could sately trust to it. 

Nerva’s age aud infirmities untitted him to master the 
elements of violence and discord wherewith he had to 
contend, and he selected, voluntarily or otherwise, Trajan 
as his associate and successor. 


§iv. Position of Things about the Close of the First Century. 


The present section is devoted to some subjects which 
cannot be satisfactorilv grouped in a chronological nar- 
rative. 

1. Of SENATORIAL FAMILIES known to us in the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius, not a name, I believe, reappears 
among senators uncer Trajan. If Iam correct in this, 
the fact claims reflection. Sixty-one vears only had 
elapsed between the deaths of Tiberius and Nerva. Yeu in 


42 Pliny mentions the streets (Paneqyr. 52,7) as blocked by victims. 
Streets were very narrow, and Pliny’s language perhaps extravagant. 

43 See note 31. 

44“ Nopya dismissed those condemned for unbelief, and brought back 
such as had fled [becanse of this charge], and. . . did not permit any to 
be accused of unbelief or of Jewish life.”” — Dio Cass. 68, 1. 

43 A change which the aristocracy had effected by a murder, over which 
they were especially jubilant, might well create apprehension of some re- 
vulsion in favor of old ideas. Even the humane prohibition of Domitian 
against making eunuchs had to he re-enacted (Dio Cass. 68,2) by Nerva, 
—an evidence that with Domitian’s death it was supposed to have become 
either inoperative or not likely to be executed. 
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that period, scarcely a lifetime, Nome’s senatorial families 
had perished, largely no doubt by vice or violence, and been 
replaced by others no better than themselves. Even in 
our own country, where transition from public to private 
life is easy, some names known to political history a cen- 
tury ago are found in it to-day. In portions of Europe 
class privilege keeps the same names in public life for a 
much longer period. 

2. The corruption of the JUDICIARY is in several ways 
manifest.4® Patrician influence on courts must have been 
baneful. The wealth and political power of the aris- 
tocracy enabled them to pervert the administration of 
justice. Their willingness thus to misuse wealth and 
power is illustrated by the utter absence of shame where- 
with the younger Pliny mentions haying accepted pay tor 
slaves hired to influence a court. 

3. If we now turn to a subject connected with the de- 
cay of heathenism, namely, the EXTINCTION OF ORACLES, 
we shall find heathens forced to a position respecting 
it, which could not but strenethen monotheists. In a 
dialogue left us by Lamprias,** a relative of Plutarch, one 


5 Compare notes 18, 19. 

47 “© Vosterday, two of my slaves . . . were hired at three denarii to 
applaud... . At this price any quantity of seats are filled, a large crowd 
is gathered, infinite outbreaks of applause are effected at a signal from 
the leader. . . . You may know that the worst speaker will be most ap- 
plauded.” — Pliny Jun., Fpis/. 2, 14, §§ 6, 8. This was of course writ- 
ten when Pliny was somewhat disgusted with the court. Cp. note 105. 

4 This document, entitled ‘* De Oraculorum Defectu,” is usually or 
always quoted as Plutarch’s, for no other reason, perhaps, than that it is 
published among his works. It claims, however, to be written by Lam- 
}rias, and there is no reason for doubting its claim. The writer (e. 8, 
Plutarch, Opp. 7, p. 628, edit. Reiske) makes a speaker address him as 
Lamprias, and states (c. 38, Plutarch, Opp. 7, p. 695, edit. Reiske) that 
when he had finished some remarks, a Demetrius, who was present, sub- 
Joined, “Lamprias gives us good counsel.” A little further on (c. 38, 
Plutarch, Opp. 7, p. 697, edit. Reiske) he is addressed by the same speaker 
as Lanprias, Compare the recurrence twice of the name ine. 45, Plu- 
tarsh, Opp. 7, pp. 711, 714. 

Plutarch had a grandfather, a brother, and, according to Suidas, a son 
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speaker, Cleombrotus, takes ground that the oracles pro- 
ceeded from perishable and evil beings, half-way between 
divine and human, called demons’ This was precisely 
the view of Jews and Christians. One of his hearers ad- 
mits a willingness to receive the view in part, namely, 
that there exists an intermediate race of beings between 
gods and men, but hesitates to assume that they are evil. 
His remarks, with the answer of Cleombrotus, are ap- 
pended below.*? 


named Lamprias. In determining which was author of the work, it de- 
serves note that he speaks of himself (47, Opp. 7, p. 715) as yet a young 
man, though not so young but that (8, Opp. 7, p. 697) he had al- 
ready discussed the same question in public. Further, one of the chief 
speakers in the present dialogue, as we are told at its commencement, is 
a native of Tarsus named Demetrius, a grammarian, on his return from 
a visit to Britain. Such a visit was not likely to be made, nor yet to be 
represented in a fiction as made, before the latter half of the first cen- 
tury, when Plutarch’s brother or son might have been young, but when 
his grandfather must have been in extreme old age or dead. This date 
for the document is confirmed by facts mentioned at the close of foot- 
note 51. The work, therefire, is probably by his brother or son. In 
Smith’s Dict. of Bio. the article Lamprias understands the above passages, 
or some of thvin, as referring to Plutarch’s grandfather, but on what 
ground it does not state. 

49“ They appear to me to solve more and greater difficulties, who dis- 
cover the race of demons half-way between gods and men.” — De Defect. 
Orac. 10; Plutarch, Opp. 7, p. 633. ‘As regards keeping feasts and 
sacrifices, and unlucky or ill-omened days in which meat is eaten raw and 
pulled to pieces, [or as regards] fastings and wailings, and often also FouL 
LANGUAGE IN SECRET OBSERVANCES and other crazy behavior, agitation 
{of body], neck twisting and contortions, I should say that such propi- 
tiation and exhortation was not addressed to any god, but [intended] to 
ward off some evil demon.” — De Defect. Orac. 14; Plutarch, Opp. 7, 
pp. 642, 643. 

6 « Heracleon remarked: It does not appear to me badly laid down 
that oracles are presided over, not by gods, who CANNoT appropriately BE 
CONCERNED with earthly matters, but by demons, servants of the gods. 
But that any one, taking almost by a streteh from the words of Empedo- 
cles, should attribute to these demons sins and bewilderments and di- 
vinely occasioned wanderings, and should represent them as perishable 
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In the immediately following portion of the dialogue, 
a narrative is introduced by Cleombrotus to support the 
position that demons are perishable.5! The narrative must 
nave had some currency at the time, or it would hardly 
have been adduced as evidence. Its chief interest is its 
additional testimony to a growing disbelief among all 


c=) 


and mortal like a man, is, in my opinion, somewhat bold and barbaric 
{that is, Jewish} 

**Cleombrotus thereupon asked Philip who and whence the young man 
was, and having learned his name and city, replied : It did not escape 
ourselves, O Heracleon, that we were getting into [apparently] absurd 
teachings ; but in dealing with grand subjects we cannot aveid laying 
down grand starting-points, if we are to attain tenable results for, more 
literally, ‘‘ probability in our opinions” ]. You do not perceive that you 
withdraw what you concede. For you confess that there are demons ; 
but by regarding them as neither wicked nor perishable, you no longer 
make them demons. For in what do they differ from the gods, if they 
have a nature [or substance, ovciav] which is imperishable, and a charac- 
ter for natural endowment, dper7v] incapable of suffering or sin.” — De 
Defect. Orac. 15 ; Plutarch, Opp. 7, pp. 648, 649. 

51 According to Cleombrotus, one of his fellow-citizens named Epi- 
therses had a son named milianus, a rhetorician, whom some of those 
present at the colloquy had heard. This Emilianus narrated to Cle- 
ombrotus that while yet a young man he made a voyage to Italy; that 
when opposite the island or islands called Paxi, whilst nearly all the 
passengers were awake and some of them yet at table, a voice from the 
island called by name on Thamus. This was an Egyptian pilot, known 
to but few of the passengers. The voice asked him, that when arrived 
at Palodes, he should announce that the great Pan was dead. He did 
so, and a loud lamentation was immediately heard from, as seems implied 
in the narrative, invisible beings. The news reached Tiberius, who ques- 
tioned Thamus and attached such credit to the story as to make thorough 
inquiry about Pan. The scholars, who surrounded Tiberius, regarded the 
deceased being as the son of Mercury and Penelope. 

Philip, one of the speakers in the dialogue, knew other witnesses to 
the narrative who had heard it from AEmilianus when he was an old man. 
See c. 17, Platarch, Opp. 7, pp. 650-652. It will be noticed as bear- 
ing on the date of this document that AEmilianus was a young man when 
Tiberius was emperor (A. D. 14-37), that he was an old man when he 
narrated these circumstances to persons from whom Philip had subse- 
quently heard them. 
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classes in the divine nature of those beings whom hea- 
thens had once regarded as gods. 


The question as to why these once-celebrated oracles 


had died out, was scarcely new. We find broached more 


than a century earlier, in Cicero’s writings, the analogous 
one, why the oracle at Delphi was no longer able to pre- 
dict truly, why its power was dying out. Cicero puts into 
his brother's mouth an answer suited to Stoic concep- 
tions. But the ground is nowhere, I think, taken in 
Cicero that the beings whom heathens worshipped were 
perishable and evil. 

The explanation which Lamprias puts into the mouth 
of a Cynic, concerning the cessation of oracles, illus- 
trates the absence of moral influence in what the heathens 
called religion. He himself, after the way had been pre- 
pared by other speakers, takes Stoic ground concerning 
one supreme being.” 

4. Another item connected with monotheistic progress 
was the extra effort needed to keep up a BELIEF IN OMENS. 


52 See pp. 157, 158. 

%3 At the outset of the discussion a Cynic named Didymus, who was 
also called Planetiades, exclaims sarcastically, ‘‘ You bring us a matter 
hard to be determined and calling for much inquiry. . . . I propose on 
the contrary that you puzzle over [the question] why [the god] did not 
long ago renounce [answering], or why Hercules, or some other god, did 
not steal away his tripod, heaped with shameful and godless (a0éwv) ques- 
tions, sometimes proposed by persons [unbelievers ?] who wish to test his 
logical powers, at other times by persons [believers] persistently inynir- 
ing about treasures or inheritances or lawless marriages.” — De Defect. 
Orac. 7; Plutarch, Opp. 7, pp. 626, 627. 

& Lamprias refers to the Stoic interrogatories concerning one immortal 
deity called Foreknowledge or Fate, instead of many Jupiters or Joves, 
and then continues: ‘* What necessity is there that many Jupiters should 
exist, even if there be several [successive ?} worlds, and that there should 
not be over each a chief ruler and divine director of the whole, having 
both intelligenee and reason, such as among us [Stoies] is called Lord of 
all things and Father? Or what shall prohibit all from being subordi- 
nate to the fate and foreknowledze of Jupiter, and that he should in part 
oversee and direct” ? —De Defect. Orac. 20 ; Plutarch, Opp. 7, pp. 673, 
679. On the term ‘* Father,” see pp. 52, 53. 
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§ v.] POSITION AT CLOSE OF FIRST CENTURY. 291 


There would seem, to one unacquainted with ancient his- 
tory, no reason why the Jews, or early Christians, should 
as a body have opposed attention to omens, or why con- 
servative heathens should have upheld it. But, had 
omens been done away, nothing would have been left of 
the heathen religion. Monotheists attacked the study 
of oméns, because it was an attention to evil beings, the 
enemies of God. Heathen conservatives upheld this 
study because of its supposed connection with their own 
privileges. Nearly half a century before the Christian 
era, when the battle between the contending parties had 
made less progress, Cicero, though a conservative, could, 
during popular ascendency, ridicule attention to omens ;° 
but, at the present period, we find Tacitus and Suetonius 
earefully incorporating a record of them into their works. 
Tacitus places them under the respective years in his 
Annals. Suetonius places them at the beginning and end 
of his biographies. A century later, Dio Cassius kept up 
the hopeless effort to make history subserve a belief in 
omens, 

5. The puniic GAMES had, since the days of Augustus, 
been chietly fostered in times of aristocratic ascendency * 


% Compare pp. 37 - 40. 

53 « Among us, omens on the left are deemed favorable; among Greeks 
and barbarians, those on the right. . . . We established the left hand, 
they the right, because in most cases it had appeared to be [the] more 
auspicious, What a discord is this? What [a further discord that] they 
use [for divination] different birds, and different omens, that their [method 
of] observation is different, and their answers [based on the same events} 
are different.””-—— Cicero, De Divinat. 2 (39), 82, 8. The oven utter- 
ance of this in the days of Trajan would probably have placed the speaker 
in antagonism to the aristocracy. At a still later day some heathens 
wished to burn his works; see Ch. V. note 64. 

& Even before the time of Augustus it is probable that, with few exeep- 
tions, those heathens, who were most allied with monotheism, discouraged 
these games, Thus, when Cicero’s brother sueeeeded to Flaceus in Asia 
Minor, he promptly put an end to any such exhibitions at the public 
expense, as we learn from Cicero’s letter to him, quoted on p. 72, note 2. 
Cicero speaks of their cost. Tis brother may have been equally, or more, 
actuated by their immoral tendencies. 
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and seem to have become conformed to the tastes of the 
more reckless,°$ so that some, even of aristocratic tenden- 
cies, 1f their self-respect was not drowned by party bigotry, 

or silenced by dominant sentiment, m mifested repugnance 
towards them?’ ‘Conservatives had created a partisan 


§ Augustus, though he had a degrading fondness (sce Suetonius, 4u- 
gustus, 45) for witnessing even the fisticuffs of street rowdies, vet (see 
Suetonius, Augustus, 44) forhade women to be present at exhibitions of 
“athletes,” which, probably, included wrestling, boxing, and racing, while 
in gladiatorial tights he restricted them to distant benches of the thea- 
tre, apart from the men. The brutality of these spectacles had, in times 
of patrician dominance, become more fearful. According to Dio Cassius 
(68, 15), the games, after Trajan’s victory over the Dacians, lasted one 
lhuundred and twenty-three days. Eleven thousand animals, wild and 
domestic, were killed in them, and ten thousand men were compelled to 
fight duels. We may fairly infer that most of these were killed, since, 
otherwise, tive hundred of them would have been sufficient to keep up 
a continuous fight. Had these men, mostly no doubt captives, been 
murdered in cold to when they surrendered, the inhumanity would 
have been sufficiently unusual to have shocked mankind. The method 
of their murder was even more inhuman than such a supposed massacre. 
But custom and party bigotry had destroved moral vision, so that only 
exceptional individuals in the conservative party uttered their voice, or 
their whisper, on the subject. The statement of the Apocalypse 
(18, 24) concerning Rome, ‘‘In her was found the blood . . . of all who 
have been slaughtered on earth,” seems but a strong figure; nor is it to 
be wondered at if many shared the feeling in another of its passages 
(18, 6), ‘Repay her as she repaid others; ves, give her twice twofold of 
her own doings.” What, too, must have been the industrial state of a 
community which could absent itself from labor during one third of 
a year at these butcheries ! 

59 The younger Pliny writes that he had been called by Trajan into 
a counsel for adjudicating on the following question: ‘Among the 
Viennese [inhabitants of Vienne near Lyons in France] a gymnastic 
contest was regularly celebrated at the expense of some one’s bequest. 
Trebonins Rufinus, an excellent man, a friend of ours, took care during 
his duumvirate to do away and abolish it. His authority as a public 
officer to do this was denicd. He plead his own cause not less skilfully 
than learnedly. A commendation of lis action was, that he spoke de- 
liberately and gravely in regard to lis business, as if he were A Rowan 
and A Goop CITIZEN. When the opinions of cach in tetation were asked, 
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feeling in favor of these brutalities, by which the better 
members of their own body were silenced. Nerva’s pro- 
hibition of them may have pleased more than the mono- 
theists and their friends. 

6. On the subject of SOCIAL GATHERINGS AND SUPPERS, 
the reader should weigh well the testimony of Pliny in 
Ch. II. note 25, and in the extract below,®! concerming 


Junius Mauricus, than whom nothing is more firm or truthful, said that 
‘the contest ought not to be restored to the Viennese.” He added, ‘J wish 
that it could be done away at Rome.’ . . . It was decided that the con- 
test be done away, which had infected the morals of the Viennese as has 
ours of all mankind. For the vices of the Viennese are confined to 
themselves. Ours spread fin every direction] widely.” —- Pliny, Jun. 
ypist. 4,22. It is apparent that Rutinus must have been an independent 
man. Pliny’s statement implies this, and suggests moreover the follow- 
ing considerations. Rufinus commends his cause by speaking as ‘‘a 
Roman” and ‘a good citizen.” Did he skilfully ignore monotheistic 
reasoning or un-aristocratic leanings? He spoke ‘‘deliberately and 
gravely.” Did monotheists and their allies, or did the excitable por- 
tion of them, substitute, too frequently, ill-considered denunciations for 
argument? Compare Paul’s advice in Ch. VIII. note 159. 

Pliny must have feared lest Maurieus should, because of his utterance, 
be regarded as untrue to the patricians, for he inserts in his letter a 
remark of opposite tendency made by him at Nerva’s table, attributing 
to that emperor undue leniency towards enemies of the Senate. Dliny 
himself, as we shall find in the course of this section (see note 108), held, 
when external support was lacking, opposite views to what he has here 
expressed. 

Tacitus speaks of the German womeN as “hedged in by chastity; 
corrupted by no seductive public games, by no provocatives at private 
entertainments.” — De Moribus German. 19. He preferred, possibly, to 
give prominence to these rather than to monotheist women. 

See note 22, of Ch. V. If we compare a quotation (Ch. V. note 22 
from Dio Cassius with the reasons which Cicero, in note 57, assigns for 
his brother's abolition of public games, and with Pliny’s defence of his 
friend Mauricus in note 59, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that con- 
servatives, who saw the injurious influences of these games, hesitated to 
advocate their abolition on exclusively moral grounds, lest they should 
be vegarded as untrue to the state religion and to the senatorial party. 

2 Pliny has left us a letter ‘to his [friend] Genitor,” the same, doubt- 
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less, Whom he elsewhere addresses, or mentions, as ‘Julius Genitor, 
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their character; and the testimony of Tacitus, just given 
in note 59, concerning their effects on women; and com- 
pare the same with Vliny’s allegations in the first- -men 

tioned note, concerning suppers of “ Foreign Superstition.” 

On the younger class of men, or on any who had not in- 
dependence enough of character to revolt at what was 
debasing, these indecencies at entertainments must have 
been corrupting. Even some, who disapproved, would 
become fainiliar with, and hardened to them. Human 
history justifies the ‘supposition, that opposition to the 
atthe ee may have been among the supporting mo- 
tives for so indefensible a custom. Plutarch wrote more 
than five hundred pages of Table Conversations, with the 


and whom in Book 3, Zpistle 3, he recommends for the position of guar- 
dian and instructor as ‘‘a man of rectitude and gravity, somewhat un- 
attractive, even, and austere, judged by prevailing license.” The general 
import of a letter, received from Genitor, can be judged by the following 
from Pliny’s answer: ‘‘I have received your letters in which you complain 
that a most magnificent supper was repulsive to you, because butfoons, 
[indecent] dancers, ane fools were wandering among the tables. Will 
you relax somewhat of your frown? I truly have {at my table] nothing 
such. Yet I bear with those who have. Whydo I not have it? Because, 
if something lascivious is introduced by a dancer, something obscene by 
a buffoon, or something foolish by a fool, it by no means delights me as 
unanticipated or joyous. I tell you not my judgment but my taste. 
And, on this account, how many do you think that there are, whom the 
very things, by which we are delighted and carried away, would offend, 
in some cases as silly, in others as extremely affected... . Let us grant, 
therefore, indulgence to the pleasures of others that we may obtain it for 
our own.” —Pliny, Jun. 9,17. No allegation is made that these im- 
proprieties offended Pliny’s moral sense. On the contrary, he gives us to 
understand that his judgment did not condemn them. It was in his 
eyes a mere matter of taste, in w hich those who enjoyed it were entitled 
to their predilections. 

Dio Chrysostom mentions the latter part of the feast : ‘* When a con- 
jurer enters, or a clown, or some other such person, .. . but conversa- 
tion by which men are rendered prosperous and better and more temperate, 
and better fitted for civil duties, you do not often hear.” — Dio Chry- 
sostom, Urut. 32, 4. 
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intention, apparently, of suggesting means for amending 
the evil.” 

7. The defects of FASHIONABLE EDUCATION had prob- 
ably not abated since their portrayal in the De Oratori- 
bus. 


& Plutarch’s ‘‘ Table Conversations” are arranged in nine books, to 
accord, as he tells us in his Preface to Book 9, with the number of the 
muses. Each book was intended to contain a ‘* decade ” of conversations, 
but he seems to have had five extra subjects which he put into the last 
book. The latter half of the fourth book is lost, except the headings of 
its subjects, which Kaltwasser, the German translator, gives —1 know 
not from what source —on p. 279 of Vol. 5. The following extract is 
from the Preface to Book 7: ‘* The [prevalent] frivolities over the wine- 
cup penetrate the silly multitude [even] to their emotions, and pervert 
them, so that it is no less desirable to select approved subjects of conver- 
sation than approved friends for one’s feasts ; (friends] who in thought 
and speech shall contravene Lacedemonian usage. For the Lacedemo- 
nians, when they receive a young man or a guest into the dining-hall, re- 
mark, showing him the folding doors, ‘No discourse [here uttered] goes 
outside of this.” But from us [Plutarch is addressing a friend and com- 
panion at meals}, who have jointly accustomed ourselves to use the same 
(class of ] discourses, there is exit for all things to all men, because the sub- 
jeets contain nothing intemperate, nor blasphemons, nor immoral, nor yet 
anything slavish. This can be determined from the examples whereof the 
present book contains the seventh decade.’’ — Plutarch, Syinposiacon, 
Preface to Book 7. Opp. Moral. 8, p. 786; Hutten’s edit. 11, pp. 281, 
2825 

® The De Oratoribus was written (c. 17)in A. D. 75, by one who had 
already reached middle life, for he mentions (c. 1), ‘those whom I heard, 
Juvenis adinodum, in early manhood.” Tacitus, to whom it is some- 
times erroneously attributed, was (Pliny, Zpist. 7, 20) of the same age as 
the younger Pliny, who must, in A. D. 75, have been but fourteen or fit- 
teen years old. Pliny, Eyist. 6, 20. 

“‘In the present age what is our practice? The infant 1s committed to 
a Greek chambermaid, and a-slave or two, chosen for the purpose, gen- 
erly the worst of the whole household train, and unfit for any office of 
trust. From the idle tales and gross absurdities of these people, the 
tender and uninstruected mind is suffered to receive its earliest impres- 
sions, Throughout the house not one servant cares what he says or does 
in the presenee of his young master; and, indeed, how should it be other- 
Wise ? since the parents themselves are so far from training their young 
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8. If we now turn to the VesTaL Viratys, we find that 
all, or nearly all, of them must have belonged to aristo- 
cratic society. A change like this since the days of 
Augustus and Tiberius® imphes some powerful agency 
at work. ‘This agency cannot have been an increased be- 
lief in the old religion. It may have been, and in all 
probability was, the spirit of opposition to monotheism, 


families to virtue and modesty, that they set them the first examples of 
luxury and licentiousness. Thus our youth gradually acquire a confirmed 
habit of impudence [immodesty ?], and a total disregard of that reverence 
{respect 7] they owe both to themselves and to others. To say truth, it 
seenis as if a fondness for horses, actors, and gladiators, the peculiar and 
distinguishing folly of this our city, was impressed upon them even in the 
womb; and when ouce a passion of this contemptible sort has seized and 
engaged the mind, what opening is there left for the noble arts? Who 
talks of anything else in our houses? If we enter the schools, what other 
subjects of conversation do we hear among the boys? The preceptors 
themselves choose no other topic more frequently to entertain their hearers ; 
for it is not by establishing a strict discipline, or by giving proofs of their 
genius, that this order of men gain pupils, but by fawning and flattery. 
Not to mention how ill-instructed our youth are in the very elements of 
literature, suflicienc pains are by no means taken in bringing them ac- 
quainted with the best authors, or in giving them a proper notion of his- 
tory, together with a knowledge of men and things. The whole that 
seems to be considered in their education is, to find out a person for them 
called a rhetorician. I will presently give you some account of the in- 
troduction of this profession at Rome, and show you with what contempt 
it was received by our ancestors." — De Oratoribus, 29, Bohn’s trans. 
The concluding remark betrays a conservative'’s respect for antiquity. 

6 Two of these virgins were named Ocellate (Sueton. Domit. 8), and 
must, doubtless, have been relatives of the Emperor Galba, whom the 
Senate favored for his position, because he was an embodiment of their 
views as contrasted with popular ideas. Another, named Junia, was a 
relative of the Fannia (Pliny, Jun. 7, 19, 1) who was the wife of Ifelvidius 
Priscus. Licinianus, the paramour of another named Cornelia, was de- 
fended by Herennius Senecio, a leader among the senators (Pliny, Jun. 
4,11, 12, 15). Cornelia, moreover, was chicf Vestal, and would hardly 
have had for subordinates the members of patrician families, uuless she 
equalled them, at least, in rank. The whole number of Vestals was but 
six, so that not less than two thirds were of patrician rank, 

*% Compare remarks on pages 176, 190. 
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prompting patricians, in spite of natural affection, to 
place their female relatives in an uncoveted, and morally 
dangerous position, as a means of muintaining “old cus- 
toms.” These “old customs” must, one would think, 
have given strony evidence of decline, if their defenders 
resorted to such measures for their support. In deter- 
mining the moral danger and moral repulsiveness of 
Vestal duties, we ust remember that the ofticial position 
of these girls would have caused it to be noticed as a 
slight, had they habitually absented themselves trom the 
public indecencies and brutalities of the circus, where 
special seats were provided for them. We must recollect, 
also, that their ten years’ novitiate — apart from pa- 
rental care — was expected to begin when they were not 
yet ten years old; though the impracticability of prevent- 
ing the older members from dying must, one would think, 
have occasionally compelled less juvenile selections. 
Three were conyicted of unchastity in the time of Domi- 
tian, two of whom confessed themselves guilty. 

9. We will now consider some views, actions, or for- 
tunes of Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch, Tacitus, and Phuy, 
four prominent individuals of this era. 

Dio Curysosrom was born in the strongly monotheistic 
province of Bithynia,in Asia Minor. No one of his own 
time seems to have equalled him in earnest eloquence.” 
Ilis writings bear evidence that he was not merely exer- 
cising his mental faculties, nor aiming at literary tame, 
but that his feelings were warmly enlisted in questions 


88 The article in Smith’s Dictionary says: ‘ All the extant orations of 
Dion are distinguished for their refined and elegant style; the author 
most successfully imitated the classic writers of Greece, . . . his ardent 
study of these models, combined with his own eminent talents, his fine 
and pleasing voice, and his skill in extempore speaking, ratsed him at 
once above all contemporary rhetoricians. His style is thronghont clear 
and, generally speaking, free from artificial embellishment, thongh he ts 
not always able to escape from the influence of the Asiatic school of 
rhetoric.” — Smith, Dict. Og VO ee pe Losls Coles.) ste cane 
«ele quotes Niebuhr’s opinion (p. 1032, col. 1), that he was the first 
Writer after [the time of} Tiberius that greatly contributed towards the 
tevival of Greek literature. 
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298 JUDAISM AT ROME, [cu. x. 


connected with human improvement.” A man of wealth 
and, at home certainly, of intluence, the persunal friend, 
moreover, of Nerva aud Trajan, he strove, not tor honors 
or privileges, but tur the physical comfort and moral weli- 
being of lis fellows. Outside of avowed monotheists, 
no writer stood so close as he to monotheism. This 
is less noticeable in his occasional leaning to the ideu 
of one Supreme Deity,® than in his willingness to contra- 
dict heathen, aud earnestly defend monotheistic, views 
concerning the moral character necessary in a divine 
being. He was the friend, apparently, of a prominent 


8 The article quoted in the foregoing note, says (p. 1031, col. 1) that 
Dio’s chicf object was ‘to apply the doctrines of philosophy to the pur- 
poses of practical lite, and more especially to the administration of public 
affairs.” It also quotes (p. 1032, col. 1) Niebuhr’s statement: ‘ He 
appears in all he wrote as a man of amiable character and free from the 
vanity of ordinary rhetoricians, though one perceives the silent conscious- 
ness of his powers. . . . Whenever he touches upon the actual state of 
things in which he lived, he shows his master mind.” For ‘‘ silent con- 
sciousness of his powers,” in this statement of Niebuhr, 1 should substi- 
tute ‘‘deep conviction that he was speaking important truth.” 

§ Dio, in one of his discourses, compares a city, perpetually ravaged 
by its rulers, and revolting against them, with one “ ruled IN REALITY, 
{that is] in kindness and agreement, according to that law which the 
wisest and oldest governor and lawyiver, the director of the whole heaven 
and the ruler of all which exists, has ordained for mortals and immortals, 
he himself being guided (ol7ws) by the same law, and exhibiting an ex- 
ample of his own administration ; of a prosperous and happy organiza- 
tion.”— Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 36, 12, pp. 446, 447; Reiske’s edit. 
Vol. 2, p. 89. 

69 To deny that a divine nature could be irritable and peevish might 
seem, to most modern readers, harmless enough. But, if the gods were 
not irritable, there was no need of pacifying them with sacrifices, or of 
studying by various contrivances the fluctuations of their dispositions ; in 
other words, the whole heathen religion was at an end. Dio Chrysostom 
asks and affirms: ‘As (in judging of] a man, yet rather (in judging of ] 
a god, or the gods, @cdv, 4 Tod's Geor's, if you deem them illustrious, do you 
deem them Nor just and sensible, with self-control, and possessing the 
other virtues, but unjust, unreasonable, and [in their desires] ungoverned 
[You answer, ] Not I. A 


“Therefore, also, as regards a demon fcompare note 50], if you pro- 
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§ rv.] POSITION AT CLOSE OF FIRST CENTURY. 299 
Christian,” and appealed in support of moral teachings 
to monotheistic writines.4 In conseyuence of this, it 
probably was, that, during Pliny’s persecution of the 
Christians, a mob attacked and, it would seem, burned 
Dio’s house, aud the narrow-minded partisanship of Pliny 
would have caused him a yet further annoyance, Lad not 
Trajan intervened. 

The sources of the preceding information are two ora- 
tions by Dio, a letter of Pliny, anda response from Trajan. 
Dio had been engaged in erecting some public buildings. 
Certain porticos or colonnades were made a subject of 
complaint? His language concerning these complaints 


nounce one to be illustrious, [do] you [not] manifestly pronounce it to be 
just, useful, and sensible? How otherwise [you say]? Oras regards one 
whom you deem low. [Do] you [not] decide it to he useless, unjust, and 
unreasonable? Of course. What then! Will not each man live ac- 
cording to [the character of] his [presiding] demon, whatever that may 
be? Will he live according to a different one? By no means. There- 
fore do] you (not] expect a man who hasan illustrious demon to live just- 
ly, sensibly, and temperately ; since you confess lis demon to be of this 
character? Assuredly. And him [who has obtained] a worthless demon 
[you expect to live] uselessly and foolishly, unreasonably and without 
self-restraint ? These things follow obviously from what has been said. 

“Now then, whatever man, having understanding, is just and tem- 
perate he is evdaiuwy, prosperous, being united to an illustrious demon. 
Whoever is riotons, senseless, and a doer of all evil, we must necessarily 
aflirm him to be raxodaiuova, ill-starred, yoked to and serving a low demon? 
Certainly.” — Dio Chrysostom, 23, 3, 4, Vol. 2, pp. 277, 278; Reiske’s 
edit. Vol. 1, R. OlSs ; 

The term “demou,” in the foregoing, seems to be used fora being inter- 
mediate between divine and human. Dio judged all beings by a moral 
standard. 

™ See in note 31 of this chapter, extract from Dio, Orat. 13. 

7 See in the Appendix, Note A, foot-note 130. 

* This appears in Oration 47, 5, and is alluded to, apparently, in Ora- 
fon 46,3. The consecutive numbering of these two orations, the repe- 
tiion of this same subjeet in each, the allusion in the former to an attack 
on his house, and in the latter to its destruction, imply that the orations 
are of about the same date. The latter of the two orations alludes to 


Nero's Golden Palace. This was burnt in A. p. 104. The conflagration 
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300 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH 5x. 


and concerning the attack on his house is not only free 
from bitterness, but marked in some passages by a good 
spirit which it would be difficult to match in heathen 
writers, or even in some Christian ones.? In judzing 


would temporarily excite prblic attention and render an allusion to the 
building more probable at that time than at any other. This same year, 
104, or the preceding one, 103, is assigned by Smith (Dect. of Biog., art. 
Trajan, Vol. 3, p. 1167, col. 2; cp. p. 422, col. 1) for the commence- 
ment of an eighteen months, or two years’ proconsulship of Pliny in 
Bithynia; and we know from his correspondence with Trajan, that Dio 
was then there, and had been engaged in public building, which was made 
a subject of complaint. Compare note 76. 

73 © Learn first, that stones and fire, which to you seem fearful, are not 
so in reality. Neither by such weapons are you powerful, but fon the 
contrary make yourselves] the weakest of men. . . . The strength of a 
city and of a people consists in other things, and firstly in thoughtful- 
ness and the performance of justice. . . . Why... are you angry with 
ME .. . and bring stones and fire against us? ... No one of my neigh- 
bors, whether rich or poor, —and I have many such neighbors, — ever 
charged, either justly or unjustly, that he had been robbed of anything, 
orexiled by mo... 

‘What is that which I am able and unwilling to do, to save you from 
want? Orwhy is it that — because of my building the colonnades at the 
warin springs aud the workshops — you are so disposed against me? This 
it is, some say, in which the city has been injured by me. And what 
man did ever you, or any one else [previously], blame for building up hits 
own ground and home? Is wheat dearer for [my doing] this? .. . 

“T would not have warded you off [they had, temporarily, at least, 
given up the attack], but in this respect it will be safe for you to burn 
the house. It will be sufficient for me, taking my wife and child, to 
depart. And let no one suppose, that I have spoken thus from anger 
on my own account, rather than from fear on yours, lest you be reported 
as Violent and lawless. For of what takes place in the [different] cities 
nothing escapes the rulers, [ mean rulers GREATER THAN THOSE HERE.” 
-— Dio Chrys. Oration 46, 1, 2, 3, 4, pp. 518-522; Reiske’s edit. Vol. 
2, pp. 212-219. 

The last remark may mean that Trajan would be Jess indifferent than 
Pliny to the wrong done. 

In the next oration, addressed again to his townspeople, he eontintes: 
“What, therefore, do you wish? I swear to you by all the gods, that 
rather than vex you, or any of you, or to seem burdensoine, T would net 
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whether his difficulties were purely local, or whether the 
strife between monotheism and heathenism had prompted 
or embittered them, two things seem deserving of con- 
sideration. Dio defends himself by the example of per- 
sons who were “well born” and “thorough Greeks,” “4 
that is, who were conservative heathens.‘® He makes a 
specific head of the charge against him concerning sepul- 
chres and images,” and Pliny lays stress on a constructive 


choose for my own the possessions of King Darius or those of Creesus, or 
my former home, which was, in a true sense, a golden one, and not 
merely in name, like that which they called Nero's... . 4 Advise me, as 
I requested {touching the colonnades], since with a wish to please you in 
every way I am at a loss. For now, if I touch the undertaking, and 
exert myself for its completion, some say ‘that I am lording it [over 
them], and undermining [or else ingulfing] the city and ra tepa wavra, 
ALL SACRED THINGS, for it is manifest that 1 burnt the temple of Jupiter, 
and floated the images away from the mill, and that they are now lying 
in the most public part of the city.’ If I do nothing, not wishing any 
one to grumble, nor {on my part] to quarrel with any one, you all cry out, 
‘Let the work be finished, or let that which has been done be pulled 
ie as if casting it up to me in reproach. What, therefore, do you wish 

e todo? For I will do what you say.’ — Dio Chrys. Orat. 47, «, s, 
Pp. 526, 527, 528 ; edit. Reiske, Vol. 2, pp. 227, 228, 231, 232. The fore- 
#oing allusion by Dio to his Former home gives probability to the sur- 
uiise that it had been violently destroyed. It evidently no longer existed. 

“ “T wish you to counsel me whether I shall at my own expense tear 
down what has been done, and make everything as it was before... . 
or tell me what... [you wish]. For I should think, whilst seeing 
other cities zealous for such [structures], not only those in Asia, Syria, 
and Cilicia, but our next neighbors of Nicomedia, Nica, and Cesarea, 
lem. WELL BORN and o@ddpa “EXAnvas, intensely GREEK, inhabiting a 
tiuch smaller city [less able, therefore, to bear the expense] and under 
‘parate governments, and if they differ about other things, yet of one 
mind about such {structures}; and the emperor by good fortune enjoining 
“wh, Leeause he wishes in every way that your city should be increased 
t me to read his epistle . . .), —I should think that you would 
wwe the same structures and that no one would be displeased at the 
‘ty’s adornment.” — Dio Chrys. Orut. 47, 5, p. 526, Reiske’s edit. 
Vol. 2, pp, 226, 227.- 


9 See Ch. VII. note 26. : 


So far as concerns the sepulchres and the sacred structures, it will 
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302 JUDAISM AT ROME. (CH. 3%; 


lack of regard in Dio towards the heathen religion. © This 
last charge needs a word of explanation. There was in 
the public building which Dio had erected a brary, and 
in this library an image of Trajan. If Trajan were really 
“DIVINE,” then 1t would, accordine to ancient ideas, bea 
pollution to the image of the god, that a dead body should 
be placed in proximity to it. But in a eouwt, or lawn, 
near by, Dio’s wife and child lay buried. The advocate 
who was employed to prosecute Dio for breach, or insutli- 
cient performance of contract in erecting the building, 
seems to have been ashamed of this additional charge. 
Yet Pliny —who had already more than once deterred 
settling these accounts, which I)io was anxious to close, 
and who had, at the request of Dio’s opponents, moved 
their examination to another town — delayed the whole 
matter for the purpose of communicating to the emperor 
concerning his statue’ The emperor responded that 


not be proper to omit, that, for the inhabitants of Antioch, it is not al- 
lowed [speaking by contraries ?] to undertake anything of the kind, .. . 
whose city is th'rty-six stadia [about four and a half miles] long, and 
they have made colonnades on either side. Nor yet the inhabitants of 
Tarsus or of Nicomedia, who yoted to remove the sepulehres. And 
Macrinus, whom they (the Nicomediaus] enrolled as a benefactor of the 
city, transferred out of the market-place the sepulchre of King Prusias 
and also his image. For among them there was [we may assume] no 
one who loved his city or CARED ABOUT THE GODs; but among us such 
were plentiful. 

“But be the foregoing matters as they may, what need had I [spe- 
cially] of a colonnade there, as if... I only was to promenade there 
and noue of the other citizens?””»— Dio Chrys. 47,7; edit. Reiske, 
Vol. -2, Virsa, Lalu 

7 “Whilst Iwas despatching some public affairs, sir, at Prusa, with 
an intention of leaving that City the same day, the magistrate Asclepi- 
ades informed me, that Eumolpus had appealed to me from a motion which 
Coccetauus Dion made in their Senate. Dion, it seems, having been ap- 
pointed supervisor of a public edifice, desired that it might be assigned 
to the city in form. ~“Fumolpus, who was counsel for Flavius Archippus, 
insisted that Dion shonld first be required to deliver in his accouiuts re- 
latine to this work, before it was assigned to the corporation ; suggesting 


he had not performed his duty in the manner he ought. Ie took notice 
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Dio’s accounts with the public were of course to be duly 
examined, but that the statue was a matter about which 
Pliny ought not to have written him.*% 


at the same time, that this building, in which your statue ts erected, 
was made use of also for the burial of the dead, the bodies of Dion's 
wife and son being (as he asserted) there deposited; and petitioned that 
I would hear this cause in the public tribunal. Upon my complying 
with his request, and deferring my journey for that purpose, he desired 
a longer day in order to prepare the cause, and that I would try it in 
some other city. J appointed the city of Nicea, where, when I took my 
seat, Eumolpus, pretending not to be yet sutliciently instructed, moved 
that the trial might be again put off; Dion, on the contrary, insisted that 
it should be heard. They debated this point very fully on both sides, 
and entered a little into the merits of the cause; when, being of an 
opinion that it was reasonable [advisable] it should be adjourned, and 
thinking it proper to advise with you in an alfair WileH WAS OF CON>E- 
QUENCE IN POINT OF EXAMPLE, I directed them to give in the articles of 
their respective allegations in writing; for I was desirous you should 
judge from their own words of what was offered on each part. This 
Dion promised to do, as Eumolpus also assured me he would draw up in 
writing what he had to allege on the part of the community. But he 
added, that, being only concerned as advocate on behalf of Archippzs, 
whose instructions he had laid before me, HE HAD NOTHING TO CHARGE 
WITH RESPECT TO THE SEPULCHRES. <Archippus, however, for whom 

“umolpus was counsel here, at Prusa, undertook to present an accusation 
upon this head in writing. But neither Eumolpus nor Archippus (though 
I have waited several days for that purpose) have yet performed their 
engagement: Dion indeed has; and I have annexed his memorial to this 
letter. I have taken a view myself of the buildings, where I find your 
statue is placed in a library; and as to the edifice which is supposed to 
contain the bodies of Dion’s wife and son, it stands in the iniddle of an 
area, which is surrounded with a colonnade. 1 particularly, therefore, 
entreat you, sir, to direct my judgment in the determination of this 
cause ABOVE ALL OTHERS, as it isa point to which THE WORLD Is GREATLY 
ATTENTIVE. And, indeed, it highly deserves a very mature deliberation, 
since the fact is not only ACKNOWLEDGED, but countenanced by MANY 
EXAMPLES.” — Pliny, Jun. 10, 85, Melmoth’s trans. 

As you well know, my dear Pliny, it is the fixed maxim of my 
government not to create an awe of my person by severe and rigorous 
measures, and by construing every slight offence into an act of treason, 
there was no occasion for you to hesitate a moment upon the point, 
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The wife and child, interred near the public library, 
may have been the same whom i) in lis Oretion, 48, 4 
(quoted in note 73), mentions as alive. If so, the ques- 
tion suggests itselfy whether a violent destruction of his 
home can have hastened his wife’s death. 

Pliny’s behavior towards Dio is only to be accounted 
for, by supposing that personal or political feeling had 
impelled him into an unworthy and contemptible course. 
Under Trajan’s rule and Pliny’s proconsulship, zeal for 
heathenism was doubtless a passport to oftice, of which 
Dio’s enemies availed themselves. But in Trajan this 
tendency was more modified by equity, or else by personal 
regard tor Dio, than in Pliny. [am unaware of any in- 
stance in which Dio attempted to preserve, or improve, 
his own standing by disparagement ot Jews or Christians. 
Unwillingness to seek favor or avoid persecution, in such 
a way, is no slight evidence of true-heartedness and selt- 
respect. 

The appeal from a decision of the city senate to oe 
implies that the former body favored Dio. The removal 
of the trial from Prusa—its appropriate place of hearing, 
and where any evidence would be most accessil 
mits but one plausible solution. Public opinion there 
must have favored Dio. His opponents must have wished 
to withdraw the trial from any such influence. This im- 
plies, however, that the opposition to him, which appears 
in notes 72 and 73, must have been unsustained by public 
sentiment, or, at least, must have been short-lived. Perhaps 
it may have been instigated by the self-interest of a few. 


concerning which you thought proper to consult me. Without entering, 
therefore, into that question (To witicH I wovcLp BY NO MEANS GIVE ANY 
ATTENTION, THOUGH THERE WERE EVER SG MANY INSTANCES OF THE 
SAME KIND), I recommend to your care the examination of Dion’s ac- 
counts relating to the public works which he has finished; as it is a case 
in which the interest of the city is concerned, and as Dion neither ought, 
— Trajan, in Pliny, 


” 


nor indeed mee refuse to submit to the inquiry. 
Jun. 10, 26, Melmoth’s trans. 

An equally ane translation of what sueceeds the parenthesis is 
the following: “ Let an aceount of the whole work effectt sub cura tua, 
accomplished under your jurisdiction, be exacted from Cocceianus Dio.” 
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The facility with which Pliny permitted himself to be 
diverted from a simple business matter, by alleged danger 
to religion, may aid our understanding of other events in 
his proconsulship, which we shall hereatter consider. 

10. PLurarcu, the next on our list, stood one remove 
further than Dio from monotheistic eround. The remove 
was a tolerably broad one, unless I am deceived as to the 
following remark. Dio’s Ww ritings Imply, at least, if they 
do not state, the binding force of conscience and the su- 
premacy of moral law. In Plutarch, morality seems to be 
regarded rather from a utilitarian position, as a preserva- 
tive against folly and suffering. In determining Plutarch’s 
application of his own views, his “Consolation,” addressed 
to his wife, shows an approval of simplicity in dress as 
practised by her.” His “Table Conversations” show that 
he aimed at something better than ordinary heathen cus- 
toms. Yet he seems inclined to pias error rather than 
EARNESTLY to advocate moral truth. He was willing to 
ridicule the Jews® and to dwell on Stoic inconsistencies.*4 
As the Stoics were the only body of heathens who As A 
CLASS laid stress on morality, it arrests attention that a 
moralist should only find fault with them. 

Plutarch’s tract on Superstition opens to us his state of 


Plutarch, Consolatio ad Uxorem, 4; Opp. 8, p. 402, edit. Reiske. 

® The fourth book of Plutarch’s Table Conversations is imperfect, 
breaking off apparently in the course of the fifth Conversation. The 
extant portion of this Conversation discusses the question why Jews 
abstain from pork; whether, because of disgust towards swine, or, on the 
other hand, because of a religious veneration for them. The extant 
fragment adopts the latter of the two suppositions. Whether in the lost 
portion of it any speaker was represented as defending the opposite view 
is but a matter of surmise. Unless the extant misrepresentation were 
palliated by something now lost, it is very inexcusable. 

In the tract On Superstition (7, Opp. 6, pp. 646, 647, edit. Reiske), 
Plutarch illustrates his subjeet by the conduct of Jews who had permit- 
ted, during war, that enemies should capture their fortifications without 
resistance on the sabbath. The illustration, though a fair one, would 
probably have been ayoided had the writer regarded Jewish morality as 
calling, in the main, for more acceptance than it received. 

"1 Plutarch devoted a special work to the Lucousistenctes of the Stoics. 
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mind. In it superstitions heathens are deservedly and 
unsparinely held up to ridicule? We ean safely inter 
that the writer who does this belonged not to the class 
who were trembling for the fate of old institutions. On 
the other hand, we do not find him elucidating and cdefend- 
ing any set of views which commanded his unqualified 
assent. He merely contrasts superstition with atheism, 
and between the two extremes vives a preference to the 
latter. He assumes, however, without argument, though 
not without contradiction from himself, the benevolent 
character of any divine being, and, in so doing, places 


> 


82 <¢Of all fears the most incurable and helpless is superstition. The 
sea is no terror to him who sails not, nor war to him who is net engaged 
in it. The stayer at home fears not lighwaymen, nor does the poor nun 
dread sycophants, nor the private individual fear the envious. The 
dweller in Gaul is not afraid of earthquakes, nor in Ethiopia of thun- 
derbolts. But he who fears the gods, fears all things, — land, sea, air, 
heaven, darkness, light, sound, silence, dreams.” — Plutarch, De Sijprr- 
stitione, 3. ‘* There is a law for slaves who give up the idea of freedom, 
that they may ask a sale and change their master fora juster one. But 
superstition grants no change of gods, nor is it possible to find a gol 
without terror for him who fears those of his country and family, who 
shudders at saviors and benefactors; trembling and afraid of those from 
whom we ask wealth, plenty, concord, peace, the direction of ‘most 
prosperous words and works.’ ”” — De Superstit. 4; Opp. 6, p.635. “An 
altar is a [safe] refuge for a slave. Even by robbers many fanes are 
[deemed] inviolable; and fugitives from enemies, if they can lay hold of 
an image or a temple, take courage. Dut the superstitious man shudders 
and fears before, and is alarmed by, the very things which give hope to 
others in their utmost dread. [No need] to drag a superstitious man 
from fanes. He suffers punishment and vengeance there. What need 
of many words? Death is to all [in the sense of, to most] men the close 
of life. But to the superstitious man not even it [is the end]. He 
transcends these limits, creating to himself a fear of existence beront, 
longer than this life, and attaching to death the thought of endless 
evils.” — De Superstit. 4; Opp. 6, pp. 635, 636. “Others contend with 
misfortune, . .. but the superstitions man, snying to limself without 
prompting from any one, ‘You suffer these things, O l-starred man, 
through providence and the command of divine power,’ throws away all 
hope.” — The Superstit. 7; Opp. 6, p. Off, 

% < Atheism, being an incorrect decision, that nothing is blessed and 
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himself in striking contrast to conservatism as manifested 
in Tacitus. His allusion to divine power as paternal is 
best explained by supposing that Monotheism had even 


imperishable, seems to cause absence of suffering by its lack of belief in 
anything divine; and the result of believing that no gods exist is that 
you do not fear them. (On the other hand] its name [in Greek, ‘demon- 
dread} indicates superstition as a belief which causes suilcering, and as 
the [prevalent] poetic conception of a fear which debases and crushes a 
man who Lelieves that there are gods, and that these are mischievous and 
hurtful. . . . Ignorance bas implanted in the one a disbelief of that 
which is benignant, but in the other has superadded an opinion that it 
harms [us].". — Plutarch, De Swperstit. 2, Opp. 6, pp. 629, 630, “ What 
then! Does not the condition of atheists as compared with the supersti- 
tious appear to you as having this advantage? The former see no gods 
whatever; the latter believe their existence. The former pay them no 
attention; the latter conceive as frightful what is benignant, as tyran- 
nical what is PATERNAL, as noxious what is protective; and what is 
éviunroy, inimitable [in perfection] they deem violent and savage. Then 
they are persuaded by brass-founders and stone-eutters and wax-moulders, 
that the bodies of the gods are like those of men; and they form and 
dress up such things, and bow down before them.” — De Superstit. 6; 
Onp. 6, p. 639. 

“Neither in the pleasures [of life} is [superstition] superior to atheism. 
Men take special pleasure in festivals, and sacred entertainments and 
initiations and orgies, and supplication of the gods and adorations. See 
then the atheist under such cireumstances, laughing a mad and sardonic 
laughter at these proceedings, —and perhaps remarking quietly to his 
companions, that they are blinded and demented, who think that these 
things are a service of the gods, — but otherwise unblamable. The su- 
perstitious man [on the contrary] wishes, but is unable, to rejoice or take 
pleasure. The city is filled with sacrifices and pans; the soul of the 
superstitions man with groans. Crowned with a wreath, he turns pale; 
sacrificing, he is in terror; he prays in a quivering voice, and offers in- 
cense with trembling hands.” — De Superstit. 8; Opp. 6, pp. 647, 648. 
“Trt is a matter of wonder to me that those who call atheism doé3ecav 
unbelief, do not call superstition the same. I would prefer that men 
should say of me, that I had never existed, that there was no Plutarch, 
rather than to say, that Platarch is an unreliable, fickle man, prompt to 
anger, reyengeful about ordinary occurrences, taking offence at trifles.” 
— De Superstit. 9; Opp. G6, p. U4S. “The atheist thinks that there ave no 
gods. The superstitious man wishes that there were none. Ife believes 
unwillingly, for he fears death. . . . The atheist has no share in super- 
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in Europe influenced the less bigoted heathens.8* It may 
be doubted, however, whether, in Plutarch’s religious sys- 
tem, the ideas of responsibility to divine power and of 
quiet self-sacrifice held a prominent place. His tone 
would lead us to expect less of it in him than in Dio. 
Plutarch designates a cLAss of heathens as atheists. I 
am unaware that this is done by any other heathen writer. 
In his time, or shortly afterwards, the term A-theists de- 
signated Christians. Was he indirectly defending Chris- 
tians against maltreatment? He never ridicules them 
as he does Jews. His argument would favor Christians 
equally as other non-worshippers of the heathen deities. 
No class of HEATHEN atheists were so placed as to call for 
defence. Christians were. If his work on Superstition 
were written during Nerva’s reign,® it could scareely have 
been regarded by its readers otherwise than as making 
ground on which Christians could stand; as palliating 
their non-recognition of the heathen deities. His work 
“ Against the Stoics” may have been written under Trajan. 
Such degree of affinity between him and Christianity 
as the foregoing may imply i is corroborated by Plutarch’s 
position touching Homer. Concordance with the Ery- 
threan verses as to Homer’s falsehoods about the gods *® 
had won for Dio the epithet of Unbeliever, or Monotheist.8 


stition. But the superstitious man, who would prefer to be an atheist, 
is too weak to think as he would wish concerning the gods. The atheist, 
moreover, is not an accomplice of superstition, but superstition originated 
atheism and gives an apology, though not a correct nor praiseworthy one, 
for its existenee.” — De Superstit. 10, 11; Opp. 6, pp. 652, 653. 

8 On the term, ‘‘¥ather Jupiter,” in heathen writings, see remarks 
on page 52. 

© The tract on Superstition is, according to the present arrange- 
ment of Plutarch’s works, followed by one “ Apophthegmata,” addressed 
to the Emperor Trajan. If the present arrangement corresponds with the 
order in which the different works were written, additional plausibility 
would be given to the supposition that the one on Superstition ap- 
peared during Nerva’s reign. Its publication, if during conservative 
supremacy, would seem somewhat bold. 

% See Appendix, Note A, foot-note 62. 

% See Appendix, Note A, foot-note 63. 
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fiance of this evidence, and IN CLOSE PROXIMITY TO IT, he 
tells us, with other hard stories, that within this sane- 
tuary the Jews had consecrated the head of an ass.% 
Christians equally with Jews were subjects of his aver- 
sion and misrepresentation,’ —a pretty sure evidence 
that both divisions of monotheisin were perceptibly gaining 
upon heathenism. 

In parting trom Tacitus it is but just to say that he, 
like many another, may have supposed himself to believe 
some things which he did not. This, however, but par- 
tially excuses him, since, in such cases, the self-deception 
was largely his own fault. His tone is free from levity, 
and at times sombre even to depression. This may 


the sedem locality was empty, and their secret rites unmeaning, there 
being no effigy of gods within.” — Tacitus, //is/. 5, 9. 

* Tacitus narrates (/Z/st. 5, 3) that when the Jews were perishing from 
thirst, Moses was guided to water by a herd of wild asses, after which he 
states, that the Jews ‘‘consecrated in their sanctuary an effizy of the 
animal under whose guidance they had escaped wandering and thirst.” — 
Tacitus, Hist. 5, 4. 

This tale, with the addition that the ass-head was of gold, is among 
those by which Apion endeavored to cast ridicule on the Jews.  Ac- 
cording to him (Josephus, Ayainst Apion, 2,7, 7) it was discovered in the 
temple by Antiochus Epiphanes (compare Ch. VIIT. note 190), an account 
which Josephus treats as first fabricated either by Posidonius or Apollo- 
nius. In Plutarch’s Symposiacon, 4, 5, 3 (Opp. 8, p. 665, ed. Reiske), 
one of the speakers introduces the same story. We shall find hereafter 
that a caricature of it found place in Hadrian’s palace. From a passage 
in Tertullian’s Apo/ogy, 16 (repeated in his 4d Nationes, 1, 11), it would 
seem that Christians, or at least the violently semi-Jewish ones, were also 
taunted with worshipping the head of an ass. 

See on p. 246, note 189. 

1 There is, mineled with other emotions, a mournfulness, sincere or 
aflected, in the tone wherewith Tacitus (Agric. 46) addresses his deceased 
father-in-law: “If, as wise men think, GREAT minds are not extinguished 
with the body.” It is not an ignorant and superstitious dread of phys- 
ical death, but the longing for continued existence of an intelligent man, 
who had but faint hope that even a few favored mortals were exempted 
from extinetion. Only the idea of a superintending good being can 
allord reasonable hope of a future life, The prejudices of Tacitus cling 
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have been due to constitutional temperament, to personal 
surroundings, or to both. 

12. The character of the youncER PLINy was soiled by 
levity! and by some peculiarities of small minds, such 
as adulation and cherishing a grudge He was com- 


to a contentious, worthless rabble of deities in whose hands a thoughtful 


man would have been loath to trust his domestic animals, let alone the 
welfare of his children. 

191 This shows itself, not only in the absence of any high standard of 
propricty, but by adoption and defence of its opposite. Pliny amused his 
leisure on one oceasion by writing indecencies in poetry which he sent 
with a letter (4, 14) to a friend. Had the matter stopped here it might 
seem some momentary failing. From a later letter, however (5, 3), ad- 
dressed to a different person, it seems that Pliny must have recited these 
indecencies to others, and felt satisfaction that the individual to whom he 
was writing had communicated them with their author's name to friends 
under his roof. Some of these disapproved the composition and recital 
of such verses by Pliny. He defends himself by saying (§ 2), “I am 
A MAN,” homo sum, and (§ 3) that other persons of standing had done 
the same. In yet another letter (7, 4), he speaks again of his efforts in 
this direction, which eventually were published. He says that he felt no 
regret for his publication, and trea*= its success (see note 106) as some- 
thing glorious for himself. 

Gibbon says of Pliny (in company with Thrasea, Helvidius, and Taci- 
tus), that ‘‘from Grecian philosophy they had imbibed the justest and 
most liberal notions of the DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE.” — Decline and 
Fall, 3, Vol. 1, pp. 91, 92, Philada. edit. 1816. His words contrast 
strangely with Pliny’s estimate of manhood. On the “liberal notions” 
inculeated by Greek philosophy, compare Appendix, Note K, § 1. 12. 

122 Pliny’s Panegyric on Trajan and his correspondence with that 
emperor are sufficient evidence of his adulatory tendencies. One of the 
titles used towards Domitian, that of ‘‘Lord,’”’ is constantly used by 
Pliny towards Trajan. 

13 In some trial — not impossibly a political one — before the court of 
One Hundred, during Domitian’s: reign, Pliny, as counsel, quoted the 
opinion of Metius Modestus, then in banishment. Regulus, the oppos- 
ing counsel, availed himself of the mistake by asking Pliny (1, 5, § 5), 
“What do you think of Modestus ?”” —a question somewhat dangerous 
to answer in any way which would favor his case. Pliny never forgave 
him. When a son of Regulus died, Pliny wrote a letter (4, 2) to neue 
the father’s somewhat extravagant manilestations of grief, and, sul 
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petent to confound this latter tendency with the perform- 
ance of public duty°* His self-esteem and love of 
approbation, moreover, seem to have been very strong 1% 


quently, devoted a second letter (4,7) to the same object and to ridiculing 
him as an orator. After his death Pliny writes (6, 2, $4): ‘‘ Regulus did 
well to die. He would have done yet better by dying sooner.” 

14 Pliny and some other of the senatorial leaders bore a personal 
grudge to Publicius Certus, the man who had arrested the younger 
Helvidius During his absence from the Senate, Pliny introduced a 
motion intended to condemn his action, but cautiously forbearing at first 
to name him. Partly by a ruse of the consul, the motion was carried, 
and Pliny seems to have accepted as truthful the congratulations of 
senators, because ‘‘I had at last freed the Senate from the odium with 
which it was universally regarded by other classes, in that, while un- 
relenting towards others, it, by a mutual dissimulation, was forbearing 
solely to senators.’ — Pliny, Jun. 9, 13, $21. Certus was perhaps on 
his death-bed when the motion was introduced’; see $ 24 of same letter. 

15 Pliny, according to his own statement (5,3), made it a habit to 
collect friends at his house and recite to them his own verses, studying 
meanwhile their faces and actions. ‘‘ What each one thinks, he (the 
author] discovers from the countenance, the eyes, the motion of the head, 
or hand, from a murmur, or from silence.” —5,$9. In $38 of the same 
letter he mentions that ‘‘reverentia auditorum, the desire of approval 
from his auditors,” incited a closer attention to his writings, gui recitat 
aliquanto acrius scriptis suis... intendit. 

In Book 4, Epistle 19, Pliny narrates the excellences of his wife, 
which, as portrayed by her husband, consisted largely in admiration of 
himself. If he recited his productions, she took position behind some 
screen, where she listened ($3) with greedy ears to the praises of her 
husband, laudesque nostras avidissimis auribus excipit. She sung his 
verses (§ 4) to the harp. If he had a cause to plead in the court of One 
Hundred, she arranged messengers who should bring her word ($3) as to 
the assensim, expressions of approval, and clamores, outbreaks of applause, 
which he elicited. 

In another epistle, —to which the editor has appropriately prefixed 
the heading, Funttas vanitatum Pliniarum. Omnia in hac epistole 
tana sunt, Vanity of Plinian vanities. All things in this epistle are 
vanity, — Pliny begins: ‘It has frequently happened to me whilst plead- 
ing, that the court of One Hundred, after restraining themselves fora 
good while within the bounds of judicial dignity and gravity, would all 
suddenly rise and commence applauding, as ‘if overcome and compelled 
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and not always discriminating.©¢ He was an ultra con- 
servative, or rather a reactionary, both in thines divine 
and human. Despite the experience of others, he added 
one, or more, to existing temples ;?% and, despite the bet- 
ter feelings of mankind, he advocated brutalities.°8 Even 
when acting in the interests of humanity and not improb- 


[thereto]. Frequently from [a meeting of] the Senate I have carried 
away the utmost fame which I could desire. Yet never was I so de- 
lighted as with a statement of Cornelius Tacitus. He narrated that at 
the last Circensian games a Roman knight sat with him; that after a 
variety of literary conversation this man asked him, ‘Are you an Italian 
or a Provincial?” He answered, ‘You are already acquainted with me 
through my pursuits.’ To this the other rejoined, ‘Are you Tacitus or 
Pliny?’ I cannot express how pleased I was.” — Pliny, Jun. 9, 23, 
§§ 1-3. On applause in court, compare note 47. 

6 When Pliny’s more judicious friends objected to his writing and 
reciting indecent verses, he replied, ‘The book is read, copied, even 
sung. And by Greeks, also, — whom a love for this little book hss taught 
Latin, —it is sung to the lyre and harp. What [else] have I accom- 
plished equally glorious ?” — Pliny, Jun. 7, 4, §§$ 9, 10. Itis probable 
enough, that the applause bestowed on Pliny during his private readings 
was not always disinterested. Persons who wished his aid may have 
availed themselves of his foible. 

97 Pliny mentions (Book 4, Epist. 1) the erection of a temple at his 
own expense, and, unless the one mentioned in Book 10, Epist/e 24, be 
the same, he must have built two. Compare the experience of earlier 
conservatives in Ch. VIII. notes 28, 29. It would scem to have been 
forgotten. 

V8 A friend of Pliny named Maximns lost his wife and gave an expen- 
sive cladiatorial funeral. Pliny writes to him: ‘* You did right. 
You had a most dear and deserving wife, to whose memory was due some 
monument, or public exhibition, and this of a kind especially appropri- 
ate toa funeral... . I could wish that the panthers, Africana, of which 
you had bought so many, could have arrived hy the appointed day.” — 
Pliny, Jun. 6, 34. If aman in cultivated society should, at the present 
day, celebrate the death of an affectionate wife by hiring some prize- 
fichters to pound each other for public amusement, the shock to public 

feeling would be erveater, but the brutality would he less than at a Roman 
gladiatorial funeral. Pliny, at one time, when influenced by some of the 
better-minded conservatives, was willing to take ground, though not very 
resolutely, against these exhibitions; see note 59, 
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ably from benevolent motives, he seems unwilling, or 
ashamed, to plant himself on moral eround?% 

This man was sent as proconsul to Bithynia under the 
following circumstances. That province, which in the 
days of Paul would seem to have been a stronghold of 
Judaism, had, in the days of Pliny, outgrown any belief in 
heathenism.¥ A reactionary adurinistration such as sur- 
rounded Trajan could not amone the sincere and right- 
minded Bithynians have found men willing to protess 
what in their section of country had become even more 

a subject of ridicule than at Rome. If Roman conser- 
vatives wished to put supporters of the old religion into 
power, they must have taken them from those who for 
the sake of office would become partisans of what they 
ridiculed in their hearts. The result of this would be 
maladministration and plundering of the public revenues, 
besides injustice and extortion towards individuals. To 
remedy such a state of things, Pliny was sent to Bi- 
thynia.! He may have been financially honest, though 


109 Afranius Dexter —a_ senator, doubtless — was found killed. 
Whether by his own hand or that of others was uncertain. His slaves 
had already been put to the torture. Pliny moved their acquittal. 
Another senator moved their banishment ; still another, their execution. 
These two latter and their adherents wished to be sated conjointly. 
Pliny insisted on a separate count of cach party. Thereupon the adyo- 
eates of capital punishment, seving that the party for acquittal outnum- 
bered either of the others separately, joined themselves to the advocates 
of banishment. Pliny may have been largely prompted by a sense of 
justice and humanity. Yet these are ignored by him, and of his letter 
(8, 14) giving an account of it, one half is a preamble and the other a 
discussion of parliamentary rules. 

W Pliny writes to Trajan: ‘‘It is sufficiently evident that the At- 
MOST DESERTED temples have REGUN again to be frequented, and the 
religious rites, LONG INTERMErTED, to be revived, and in various locali- 
ties victims are bought, for which witiento only an EXCEPTIONAL pur- 
chaser, revissunus emptor, was found.” — Pliny, Jun. 10, 97, 10. 

M1 Pliny, in his first letter after arriving in Bithynia, writes to Trajan: 
“Much [public] money is retained by private individuals, and some is 
applied to by no means legitimate expenses.” — Pliny, Jun. 10, 2s, 3. 
Trajan answers: ‘¢ The provincials will, I trust, understand that I 
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our knowledge of his life is inadequate to warrant an 
affirmation to that effect. Among honest men, however, 
a more unfit one could hardly have been selected. We 
have already seen, in his dealing with Dio Chrysostom, 
that the simple ery, “Religion is in danger,’ rendered 
him incompetent to see through and adjust an ordinary 
business account. If, unknown to Trajan, some of the 
Bithynian plunderers had exercised an intluence in hav- 
ing Pliny appointed, the instance would be but one of 
too many in which a political ring operates unseen by the 
public. 

Contractors, whose work had, by connivance, been over- 
measured, office-holders, who had appropriated public 
moneys, and others generally who were concerned in de- 
frauding the community, knew that Pliny had been sent 
to correct such abuses, and that his selt-love would make 
him desire the reputation of having accomplished his 
mission. They needed, therefore, to divert his attention, 
and the ery which they raised concerning Christians 
effected, doubtless, their purpose. The province was, ac- 
cording to Pliny’s statement, full of Christians belonging 


exercise forethought for them. . . . Your first duty will be to exact 
account of public matters, for it is plain enough that they are out of 
order.” —ZLid, 10, 29, 2,3. These letters are numbered in some editions 
16 and 17. 

In another letter (10, 40) Pliny mentions that condemned criminals had 
not only escaped punishment, but been put into salaried offices. Trajan 
responds (10, 41) that Pliny had been sent to correct such abuses. 

The Bithynians had previously made more than one effort for self- 
protection. They had accused one of their proconsuls, named Bassus, 
of bribery and extortion (Pliny, Jun. 4, 9). Varenus, who aided them 
in this prosecution, may possibly have done so from interested motives. 
He became their proconsul, and was in his turn the subject of an accusa- 
tion (Pliny, Jun. 5,20; 6,13). Ineither case Pliny aided the accused, 
though his letters render their — probable. 

M2 Pliny asks Trajan (10, 28, +) for a surveyor, or measurer, from 

Rome, to remeasure public works. The emperor replies (10, 29, 3) that 
he has hardly measurers enough for works in Rome and its vicinity. 
Some insight is afforded by this coufession intg the industrial condition 
of liome. Cp. (Ch. 1V. n. 6) remark of Josephus on mechanical arts. 
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to every rank and condition. An effort to extirpate them 
would of course give lim plenty to do. Some accusa- 
tions, anonymous or otherwise, may have been prompted 
by a wish of delinquents to put out of the way testimony 
which could not be rebutted. Other accusations, after 
the persecution commenced, may have been the result of 
private grudge. None of them, if we consider the absence 
of belief in heathenism (see note 110), can have proceeded 
from religious motives. 

The degree to which Pliny and Trajan were influenced 
by reverence for the heathen deities receives some illus- 
tration from the fact that two questions addressed by the 
former to the latter received contradictory answers! and 
is also evinced by Pliny’s praise of his uncle, a decided 
atheist.15 

Pliny states, with no intimation of doubt as to its cor- 
rectness, tle alleged object of the Christians, that they 
bound themselves to rectitude of life; and then proceeds 
to term their association “a depraved and extravagant 
superstition,’ superstitionent pravam et tmmodicum®> The 
remark, IN SUCH A CONNECTION, sounds like utter block- 
headism. Yet the main object of Pliny’s letter may have 
been, and not improbably was, to obtain imperial indorse- 
ment for avoidance of further persecution. His natural 
feelings, aided doubtless by expressions of indignation 
from the better portioa of the community, were likely to 
cause hesitation in the work wherein treasury delinquents 


N3 Tn letters 58, 75, of Book 10, we have Pliny’s propositions, and in 
letters 59, 76, we have Trajan’s answers. According to these latter it 
appears that gronnd dedicated to the ‘* Mother of the Gods” must not 
interfere with city improvements, but ground dedicated to “ Claudius,” 
the deified emperor, could not be diverted from sacred uses, The former 
of these decisions is accompanied by a statement, that the soil of a for- 
eign city did not admit a dedication which would be binding by Roman 
law. The latter decision assumes the reverse. Provincials would natu- 
rally infer that a deified emperor was more to be revered than the ‘ Mother 
of the Gods.” 

14 See letter of Pliny, Jun. 6, 16. 

US Pliny, Sen. Wat. ITist. 2, 5, 4. 

ae Pliny, Jun, 105107) 1c: 
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and others had involved him. His meaning might be 
paraphrased thus: “I should like to escape from this 
predicament, and will therefore explain to the emperor 
that the men do nowrong. I should dislike to be thoneht 
an untrue patrician, and will therefore call them some 
opprobrious names.” 

13. In connection with Pliny’s letter concerning Chris- 
tians, two questions naturally present themselves. Pliny 
speaks of Christians as being denounced to him, but he 
does not mention any other class of monotheists. If the 
accusation had come from Jews, this would need no expla- 
nation, since they would not have accused their own con- 
verts. There is, however, no reason to think that Jews 
were connected with it. The question therefore arises, 
Were Christians the only GENTILE monotheists in Bithy- 
nia? <And,if so, what eaused a differ rence, in this respect, 
between that province and Nome? At Rome we have seen 
that, conjointly with Christians, other monotheists were 
expelled. Juvenal also mentions conversions to Juda- 
ism.43 If this difference between Rome and Bithynia 
really existed, there seems but one plausible explanation 
of it. At Rome the aristocracy had cultivated a factitious 
reverence for antiquity. This reverence might incline 
many Gentiles towards Judaism, rather than towards 
Christianity, on the grovnd that the former religion was 

sanctioned by its antiquity. In Bithynia, if no such fac- 
titious reverence existed, Christian customs would have 


117 See notes 29, 44. 
118“ Some — children of a father, who has an awe for sabbaths — 
Adore nothing but clouds and the divinity of heaven. 
They think swine’s flesh [for food] on a par with human. 
Their father did not touch it. After while they circumcise themselves. 
Accustomed to contemn Roman laws, 
They learn, observe, and fecl an awe for Jewish legislation, 
For whafever Moses handed down in his seeret volume :— 
Not to show the way, save to one of the same faith, 
To lead only circumcised to the desired fountain. 
His father is responsible ; to whom each seventh day 
Was idle, aud disconnected front life’s interests.” 
Juvenal, Saf. 14, 96 - 106. 
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presented to a Gentile fewer objections than Jewish ones, 
whilst the teachings of Christianity would at least have 
preved equally acceptable with those of Judaism. 

It deserves note that a Roman consul, Flavius Clemens, 
a relative of Domitian, should have been executed in 
A.D. 95, on a charge of atheism. At a somewhat later 
date this would unquestionably have meant that he was a 
Christian It perhaps meant so now. 

14. A second question arises touching the name “Chris- 
tian.” In Asia we have several instances of its use? In 
Europe, as we learn from Tacitus, the common people 
used the same term’! Among other classes the terms 
A-theist, Unbeliever, or Galilean} seem to have pre- 
vailed. The only two instances in Europe where the 
word “ Christian” is either used, or its use implied, are 
eases in which an accusation was probably made by 
Jews."3 The data are too meagre for the formation of a 
certain opinion. Yet they favor the supposition that where 
Jews were most numerous, and the expectation of a 
Christ most familiar, the term “Christian” was more 
generally used than in other localities. 


U9 See Appendix, Note B, § 11. 2. 

12) Besides Pliny’s letter to Trajan, 10, 97, see Acts of the Apostles 
11, 26; 26, 28 ; and 1 Peter 4, 16. 

121 Quos . . . vulyus Christianos adpellabat, ‘Those whom the com- 
mon people called Christians.” — Tac. da. 15, 44. 

122 See quotations from Dio Cassius and Justin Martyr in Appendix, 
Note B, foot-notes 52, 53, 54. Epictetus, Za Dissertat. 4, 7, 6, uses the 
term ‘*Galileans.” At a date when the term ‘‘Christians” must already 
have been familiar to European Jews, that is, about A. p. 60, we find, even 
in Asia, that in speaking toa Roman governor, the epithet ‘ Nazarene” is 
adopted. Paul is ealled (Acts 24, 5) ‘a leader of the party of the Naza- 
renes,” though in the same city two years later a Jewish monarch, in ad- 
dressing Paul (Acts 26, 25), uses the term ‘ Christian.” 

The Martyrdom of Polycarp evinces (ce. 3, 9) the term ‘A-theist”” to 
have been in use also at Smyrna in Asia. 

13 See page 229, also note 189 of Chapter VIII. 
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$e. ude DOS = 117. § Trajan: 


Part of Trajan’s reign has been treated under the pre- 
ceding section. Vly, in his already-mentioned letter to 
Trajan, says: “I have never been present at examinations 
concerning Christians.” This may either have referred to 
examinations prior to Trajan’s reign, or during it. If the 
latter be Pliny’s meaning, it imphes that the Christians 
had already, before he went to Bithynia, suffered in some 
localities because the reactionary tendencies of Trajan’s 
court had failed to protect them. Eusebius, who wrote 
two centuries later, mentions that local persecutions oc- 
curred under Trajan,” but we cannot trom his narrative 
infer their number, extent, or chronological order. Hege- 
sippus, an earlier writer whom he quotes, places the mar- 
tyrdom of Simeon about A.D. 116. If so, it probably took 
place during the Jewish troubles near the close of Trajan’s 
reign. The “ Martyrdom of Ignatius” is an unreliable 
document, written probably as a means of viving currency 
to the epistles forged in his name. Its fabrication, how- 
ever, renders probable the existence of some tradition 
that Tenatius had been martyred in Trajan’s time. 

Several collisions occurred in Trajan’s reign between 
Jews and Gentiles, or between Jews and the imperial 


14 Eusebius, Lec. Hist. 3,32. The tendeney of Trajan’s reign favored 
patricianism perhaps to a greater extent than his judgment or inclination 
warranted. A coin of Trajan (Oros. 7, 11, note) states by word and em- 
blem that sacrifice of oxen should render Rome eternal, Pliny lauds him 
(Pancgyr. 42, 2) because “slaves have been taught their duty. They fear, 
obey, and have masters.” Yet Pliny’s letter (3, 11) on the murder of a 
brutal slaveholder by his slaves, indicates the result, in this direction, 
of patrician tendencies. Pliny lauds Trajan (Panes, 36, 1) because the 
treasury was no longer guarded. The financial and official condition of 
Bithyuia as described by himself is a comment on similar negleet there. 
Pliny, in consulting Trajan (/pist. 10, 71; al. 66) touching one whom 
Trajan’s answer (LO, 725 al. 67) treats as lawlessly enslaved, mentions, 


among cited authorities, the ‘god’? Augustus, the & god’? Vespasian, 
the “god” Titus, but it is noteworthy that a decision of Domitian out- 


weighed with Trajan the divine ones, 
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forces. The scanty records left us throw little light on 
the cause of these collisions. The reactionary influences 
which marked the reign of Trajan render not improbable 
that already in his time the law of Domitian and Nerva, 
which forbade making eunuchs, had been misapphed as a 
prohibition to Jews of their national rite. 

In the year 115, Antioch, in Syria, had the unenviable 
honor of a residence within its walls by Trajan and his 
court. The city was full of soldiery and embassies, and 
overrun with hangers-on and with adventurers from every 
quarter of the earth, Suddenly a long-continued earth- 
quake shook the city to its foundations, and amidst the 
erash of buildings, the fearful loss of life, and the man- 
eling of human limbs, Trajan, with sheht injury, was 
helped through a window and escaped to open ground. 
Pedo, the consul, was killed. Trees were, according to 
Dio Cassius, uprooted by the earthquake’s violence. a 
A rebellion of Jews in Cyrene and Egypt and the island 
of Cyprus followed soon afterwards. The earthquake 
may have been regarded as a manifestation of divine in- 
dignation towards the head of heathenism, or the rebel- 
lion may have been due to Roman acts of oppression. 

Of the brutalities which Dio Cassius attributes to the 
Jews during this revolt, some are such obvious fabrica- 
tions that their currency among heathens implies stupid 
or vindictive credulity." Others may be exaggerations 


225 Dio Cassius narrates the earthquake and its attendant circumstances 
in Book 68, chapters 24, 25. 

26 “ Meanwhile [alter the Antioch earthquake] the Jews of Cyrene, 
putting at their head a certain Andrew, killed the Romans and Greeks, 
fed on their flesh, distributed (2) their entrails, anointed themselves with 
their blood, and clothed themselves with their skins. They sawed many 
in two from their head downwards; others they gave to wild beasts; 
others they compelled to fight ({mortal] ducls; so that two hundred and 
twenty thousand in all were destroyed. In Egypt they did many similar 
things, and in Cyprus under the lead of Artemion. Two hundred and 
forty thousand were put to death there. And on this account it is not 
lawfal for a Jew to land in Cyprus; but if any one forced by the wind 1s 
driven upon the island, he is put to death. TLucins, sent by Trajan, and 
also other generals, subdued the Jews.’ — Dio Cass. 68, 32, Belore 
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of actual facts. The number alleged to have perished 
needs, doubtless, as in most ancient uarratives, a very 
great reduction to render it truthful! nahi 

Eusebius records ‘this revolt under Trajan without as- 
eribing barbarities to the Jews.“® He wrote at a date 


deciding as to the truthfulness or absurdity of the foregoing, the 
reader will do well to conipare note 190 of Chapter VIL. and also the 
following extract concerning a revolt, during our own time, in the island 
of Cuba: “La Lntegridad Nacional, a newspaper published in Madriil, 
recently contained a series of foul slanders against Francis Sanvalle, the 
celebrated naturalist, and owner of the Regla Slating Foundry. The 
slanders were that Sanvalle was an insurgent general, that he had as- 
sassinated eleven Spaniards, that he then caused a fire of fagots to be 
built, on which were placed the bodies of his victims, and that, when 
the torch was applied, himself and his band danced around the blazing 
mass. Sanvyalle is incapable of such barbarities. He is an American 
who is far advanced in years, devoted to his science, aud has never 
meddled in the revolution. Throughout the island be is much respected 
Lecause of his accomplishments, and has a hizh standing in social and 
scientific circles.” — New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, December 
2, 1870. 

127 Cyesar, even, who has been thought to avoid exaggeration, states 
(Bell. Gal. 1, 28) the number of his enemies — men, women, and chil- 
dren — at three hundred and sixty-eight thousand; and in another place 
(Bell. Gal. 7, 76), at two hundred and forty-eight thousand. Half such a 
number aggregated in one neighborhood, with nothing but ancient means 
of transportation, would seem likely to have starved. 

13 “The condition of Christianity, and of the [Christian] assembly, 
flourishing more and more daily, made progress, whilst Jewish misfor- 
tune, owing to evil upon evil, was at its height. Early in the emperor’s 
eighteenth year [A. D. 115] a commotion of Jews again taking place 
caused destruction to a great multitude of them. In Alexandria and 
the remainder of Egypt and also in Cyrene, being inflamed as if by some 
fearful revolutionary spirit, they rushed into revolt against their fellow- 
residents, the Greeks; and by adding greatly to the revolt, they com- 
menced in the following year a war of no small proportions, Lupus being 
then in command in Egypt. In the first contest they happened to get 
the better of the Grecks, who flying into Alexandria seized and killed 
the Jews in that city. 

“The Cyrenian [Jews], with no aid from these [Egyptian] ones, steadily 
plundered Eeyptian territory and overthrew its laws, under the lead of 
Lucuas; against whom the emperor sent Marcias Turbo with a foot and 
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when no friendly feeling existed between them and Chris- 
tians, nor is there auy reason for supposing that such 
feeling influenced his recital. He tells us, moreover, that 
he was but copying verbally from heathen records, This 
eauses additional distrust of the atrocities mentioned by 
the credulous and prejudiced Dio. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, or the records 
quoted by it, make no mention of the revolt in Cyprus. 
His Chronicon, both in the orizinal and in Jerome’s trans- 
lation, specifies Salamis, a single city of the island, as 
being destroyed and its inhabitants killed by the Jews. 
A natural inference is, that the other cities and towns of 
the island were not so treated. The discord of a seaport 
population may have made it an exception to the course 
of things elsewhere. 

The destruction, or expulsion, of the Mesopotamian 
Jews, mentioned by Eusebius, was perhaps a muilitary 
measure connected with Trajan’s expedition in that direc- 
tion, and the fear of their attacking their neighbors may 
have been a fiction to justify the intended procedure. 

There is extant a Sibylline passage which may have 
owed its origin to the events of Trajan’s latter years) 


naval force and also with cavalry. He, carrying the war against them 
through, with many battles during a considerable period of time, de- 
stroyed many myriads, not only of Cyrenian but also of Egyptian Jews 
who had joined their king Lueuas. 

“The emperor, suspecting that the Jews in Mesopotamia were about to 
attack the inhabitants there, commanded Lucius Cyetus (or Quictus) to 
clear them from that eparchy. He, drawing together an army, murdered 
a large number of them, upon which success he was appointed, by the 
emperor, governor of Judea. 

““Greek [that is, Gentile] writers of that o have narrated these 
matters in the same words.” — Busebius, Lec. (ist. 4, 2. 

29 «There shall be at,some future time a oe sea, 
Ships shall no longer sail to Italy. 
Asia then shall be the all-carrying water ; 
And the plain of Crete as also Cyprus shall suffer much. 
And Paphos shall bewail a terrible fate, so that [e ga 
The much-suffering city of Salamis shall gaze at her.’ 


Sibyl. Orac. 5, 447— 452. 
In Book 4, line 128, the destruction conjointly of Salamis and Paphos 
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though this is not certain. If another passage in the note 
belong to the same period, there must have been Jews 
who were thinking more of Evypt’s conversion than of 
her destruction. 


by an earthquake is mentioned. In that connection it belongs apparently 
to Nero’s time. 

19) Sibylline verses prior to the middle of the first century scem to 
have been written exclusively for the Roman or Italian market; see 
Appendix, Note A, §v.3. It is doubtful even whether the same remark 
does not hold good concerning them until about the close of that century. 
If these verses were intended to operate at Rome, they may date before 
the Christian era. If they were intended to operate in Egypt, they 
probably belong to the close of Trajan’s reign, or the earlier years of 
Hadrian’s. 


“Tsis, thrice-wretched goddess, thou shalt remain solitary by the Nile’s 
water ; 
A disorderly madwoman on the sands of Acheron. 
No longer in the whole earth shall remembrance of thee remain. 
And thou, Serapis, on a bed of stones shalt suffer distress. 
Thou shalt lie, the greatest ruin in thrice-wretched Egypt. 
All who led the desives of Egypt towards thee 
Shall bewail thee bitterly. But such as put immortal understanding in their 
minds, 

As many as earnestly hymn God, shall recognize thee as nothing. 
And some one of the priests, a linen-robed man, will say : 
“Come, let us set apart a truly beautiful spot for God. 
Come, let us change the horrible taw of onr ancestors, 
Because of which they made feasts and processions 
Senselessly to stone and earthenware gods. 
Let us turn our hearts and earnestly hymn the immortal God, 
Yhe Originator, who has eternally existed, 
The true Director of all things, their King, 
The life-sustaining Originator, the Great God, who endures forever. 

And then in Evypt shall a mighty temple be pure, 
And into it a God-begotten people shall bring sacrifices, 
And God will grant them to live immortally,’” : 
; Sibyl. Orac. 5, ist - 503. 


The mention of a future temple other than that at Jerusalem is equally 
remarkable, whether we suppose these lines to have been written befors 
or after the capture of Jerusalem by Titus. 
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§v1.] CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A.D. 117-138. 325 


§vi A. D.117-1388. Hadrian. 


Hadrian on his accession, aided by popular indignation, 
reformed many, abuses,! repressed a patrician conspiracy, 
executed (Spartianus, 7, 8) four consular senators, and lived 
as a result in fear of assassination, anxious, apparently, 
by acts of folly misnamed piety, to preclude charges of 
deserting the state religion.#!” “When misapplication of 
a benevolent law caused the Jews to rebel, he may have 
feared lest, if he decided in their favor, he should be stig- 
matized as protector of ‘Foreign Rites, and may tor this 
reason have leit ‘sce Ch. VII. note 87) all responsibility 
to the judges. The rebellion beyan !° a,b, 131 or 152, 
if not earlier (before the death of Antinous ? Spartian. 13) 
and may hate been preceded by local outbreaks. 

Spartianus states that circumcision was forbidden to the 
Jews, and that this prohibition originated the rebellion.) 
Dio Cassius says that it was caused by Hadrian's location 
of a Roman colony on the ruins of Jerusalem, and his 
erection of a temple to Jupiter where the Jewish one had 


181 Hadrian ‘‘relinquished many provinces acquired by Trajan.” — 
Spartianus,s. ‘(Going through the provinces he punished procurators 
and head ollicers for their deeds.” —Spartian. 12. ‘He forbade killing 
of slaves by their masters [cp. note 124], and commanded their condem- 


nation by judyes if they deserved it... . Ifa master had been killed at 


home he commanded chat torture shonld not be applied to all his slaves, 
but only to those near enough to he aware of it. — Spartian. 17. ‘He 
separated the baths for the sexes.” — Ibid, 

13a Hadrian said: ‘*The condition of emperors is miserable who, until 
killed, are not believed as to plots against them.” — Gallicanus, fri: 
Cass. 2. 

1b «He did many pious acts [ep. Ch. VI. note 34] through fear lest 
what had happened to Domitian should result to him.”’— Spartian. 19. 

Wie Sinith, Wict. of Bien 2; B21, cols 20329) col. 1.3), 1378, col. 25 
Eusebins, Chronicon, Hadrivn, 16, 

M2 Voveriat cn teinjestate et Judai bellum, quod vetabantur mutilere 
anvitelic.” —Spartianus, [edrian, 13; Seript. Iist. August. p. 12. 
Ediets of Domitian and Nerva (see notes 40, 45) against making eunuchs, 
proluably used theterm wiudilare genitalia, While h patrician judges could 
Muisapply against Jews. 
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stood.!83_ Probably the decree, or the misapplication of it, 
mentioned by Spartianus, originated, and the facts men- 
tioned by Dio gave a new impulse to, the war. 


183 “When he (Hadrian) built on the ruins of Jerusalem a city, which 
he called lia Capitolina, and erected on the site of [their] God's temple 
another to Jupiter, a war was excited which proved of no small dimensions 
nor short duration. For the Jews, treating it as something horrible that 
other races should be colonized in their city, and that the sacred rites 
of foreigners should be established in it, forbore action whilst Hadrian 
was present in /Zgypt and afterwards in Syria. But, so far as possible, 
they purposely made the arms required from them of an inferior kind, 
that, on their condemnation, they themselves might have the use of them. 
When [Hadrian] was gone, they openly revolted. They did not venture 
in open battle any desperate attempt against the Romans. But they oc- 
cupied suitable localities, and strengthened them by underground passages 
and walls, that they might have places of refuge when overcome, and 
might [have room to] pass each other unseen beneath the ground. Holes 
were bored upwards to admit air and light. 

“* At first the Romans in talking made light of them. But when all 
Judea was in commotion, and the Jews were everywhere in disturbance 
and holding meetings, and had done much mischief to the Romans both 
privately and publicly, and when MANY OF oTHER RACES had from the 
desire of gain [7] AssisteD THEM, and all the inhabited world, thus to 
speak, was in commotion, then Hadrian sent against them his best com- 
manders, of whom the most prominent was Julius Severus. He was 
despatched against the Jews from Britain, which he governed. 

‘He at first nowhere ventured a conflict with his opponents, because 
of their number and desperation, but by taking them singly [that is, in 
small bodies} with a multitude of [his own] soldiers and officers, and cut- 
ting off their provisions and shutting them up, he was enabled, more 
slowly, indeed, but with less danger, to crush, wear out, and cut them 
off. But few, therefore, altogether escaped. Fifty of their most con- 
siderable strongholds and nine hundred and eighty-five of their most 

noted villages were thoroughiy destroyed, and five hundred and eighty 
thousand men were killed by onslaughts and in battles. The number 
destroyed by hunger, disease, and fire could not be ascertained. All 
Judea, with slight exception, was rendered a desert, as already before the 
war had been foreshown to them [the Jews]. For the sepulehre of Solo- 
mon, which they regard as one of their sacred structures, went to pieces 
of its own accord and fell ; also many wolves and hyenas made forays, 
howling, into their cities. But many also of the Romans perished in 
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§ vr.] CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A. D. 117-138, SZi 


The contest, so far as carried on outside of Judea, must 
have had one peculiarity of a civil war. It was not a 
conflict between contiguous or remote nations, but be- 
tween neighbors. Further, the moral and religious intlu- 
ence of the Jews was likely, in the outset of the contest, 
to give them many friends and sympathizers among such 
heathens as could appreciate rightness of life. This sym- 
pathy must have been increased by the obvious denial 
of a long-recognized religious liberty, and by the inten- 
tional insult to Jewish feeling in the erection of a temple 
to Jupiter at Jerusalem when Jupiter himself had, among 
nearly all intelligent heathens, become obsolete, save as 
a means of tormenting Jews and Christians. Some hea- 
thens may,as Dio Cassius says, have aided the Jews from 
love of gain, but it is probable that others from a sense 
of justice gave thein support, and that still others, who 
refrained from supporting, gave them, from motives of 
justice or humanity, protection. In some localities each 
man’s hand must have been against his neighbor. 


this war. Wherefore Hadrian, when he wrote to the Senate, did not use 
the preface customary from emperors: ‘If you and your children are in 
health, it is well. I and the armies are in health.’ 

«He sent Severus [after the war} into Bithynia, which had no need of 
arms, but of a just and wise ruler and presiding officer who had resolu- 
tion ; all which qualifications belonged to Severus. And [Severus] so 
conducted and administered private and public matters, that even to the 
present time mention is constantly made of him. But to the Senate and 
to the lot Pamphylia was conceded instead of Bithynia.”” — Dio Cass. 
69, 12-14. 

This last remark implies, apparently, that the senators considered it 
their special privilege to plunder Bithynia and supply their friends with 
affices at its expense. They had to be indemnified with another province. 

134 The book found in the Apocrypha of the Old Testament under the 
title of 2d Esdras was written (see Appendix, Note E) in the time of 
Hadrian. Some of its passages have much that is apposite to a state 
of things which we could infer without it. The following extract is 
from the common version, except verse 26, for which T have substituted 
the corresponding verses (4 30, 31) in Laurence’s translation from the 
Ethiopic. 

“ And suddenly shall the sown places appear unsown, the full store- 
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328 JUDAISM AT ROME. [cH._x, 


In the Second Book of Esdras are found questionings b 


houses shall suddenly be found empty, and the trumpet shall cive a 
sound, which when every man heareth they shall be su idenly Aint for 
startled]. AT THAT TIME SHALL FRIENDS FIGHT, ONE AGAINST ANOTHES, 
LIKE ENEMIES, and the earth shall stand in fear, with those that dwell 
therein, the springs of the fountains shall stand still, and in three hours 
[Ethiopie, ‘three years”’] they shall not run. 

“*Whosoever remaineth, from all these things that I have told thee, 
shall escape and see my salvation at the end of vour (Ethiopic, “the”] 
world. In that day they shall behold those men [Enoch and Elijah] who 
have ascended [into heaven] without tasting death from their birth. 

‘*The hearts of those who dwell in the world shall be changed, and 
another heart be given to them. For evil shall be put out and deceit shall 
be quenched. As for faith, it shall flourish, corruption shall be overcome, 
and the truth which hath been so long without fruit shall be declared.” 
2 Esdras, 6, 22-23; Laurence’s trans. 4, 25-32. 

A similar reference to this conflict of neighbors exists in the preceding 
chapter. It is here given in the translation of Laurence: ‘¢ Frienps 
OPPOSED TO FRIENDS SHALL DESTROY EACH OTHER. Wisdom shall in 
that day be concealed and understanding be withdrawn to her secret resi- 
dence ; while many shall seek but shall not find her; and iniquity aud 
folly shall be multiplied on the earth.” — 2 Esdras, 3, 14, 15; correspond- 
ing to the common version, 5, 9, 10. 

In yet another passage these conflicts are represented as uncontrolled 
by military or civil authority. ‘‘ Woe to the world and them that dwell 
therein, . . . for there shall be ‘sedition among men and invading one 
another. They shall not regard their kings nor princes [i. e. their leaders] 
and the course of their actions shall stand in their fown) power. A man 
shell desire to go into a city and shall not be able. . . . A man shall 
have no pity upon his neighbor, but shall destroy their houses with the 
sword, and spoil their goods because of the lack of bread and for great 
tribulation.” — 2 Esdras, 15, 14-19. The two concluding chapters, of 
which this extract forms a part, are not found in the Ethiopie nor Arabic. 
The destitution, mentioned in verse 19, would necessarily be more severe 
at the close than at the beginning of, the war, 

135 “Are theirdeeds, then, any better which inhabit Babylon, that they 
should therefore have the dominion over Sion? . . . Is there any other 
people that knoweth thee besides Israel? Or what race hath so beltev« 1 
thy covenants as Jacob? And yet their reward appeareth not and their 
Jabor hath no fruit: for T have gone here and there through the heathen, 
and I see that they flow in wealth, and think not upon thy cummiand- 
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and hopes,®® such as were not unnatural in a Jewish 
mind after the terrible struggle. The edict, or misappli- 
cation of law, poe circunieision, must either have 
been genes ov, Which is more probable, allowed to 
sleep, for the Jews retained their rite in the second cen- 
tury as ever since. Hadrian may have found that the 
cost of executing it would be too much. The bitterness 
which grew up during the prolonged conflict can be in- 
ferred from passaves of 2 Esdras,°* but can best be 
judved by its effects. To these we will attend in the next 
chapter. 

The Psalms of Solomon contain allusions which iden- 
tify them, or a portion of them, as belonging to the pres- 
ent period. They throw some, though but little, light 
upon it. 


ments. Weigh thon, therefore, our wickedness in the balance, and theirs. 
also that dwell in the world; and so shall thy name nowhere be found 
but in Israel. Or when was it that they which dwell upon the earth have 
not sinned in thy sight? Or what people hath so kept thy command- 
ments? Thou shalt tind that Israel by name hath kept thy precepts ; 
but not the heathen. . . . It was not my mind to be curious of the high 
things, but of such as pass by us daily, namely, wherefore Israel is given 
up as a reproach to the heathen, and for what cause the people whom 
thou hast loved is given over unto ungodly nations, and why the law of 
our forefathers is brought to nought, and the written covenants come to 
none effect.” — 2 Esdras, 3, 28, 32-36; 4, 23. 

136 See extracts from 2 Esdras on pp. 131-134. 

15 See the mention of Jewish sullering quoted on page 131 in note 38, 
from Laurence’s translation of Ezra, 10, 32-31 (Lat. vers. 10, 22 

188 The Psalms of Solomon are published in Fabricius, Codex Redes 
pigraphus Veteris Testamenti, 1, pp. 917-972. One of them attributes 
the sufferings of the Jews to their sins: ‘They have omitted no sin which 
they have not perpetrated even more than the Gentiles. Therefore God 

. . brought the Hardstriker from the ends of the earth.” —Ps. 8, 
4-16. The allnsion is,, doubticss, to Julius Severus, brought from Bri- 
tain to put down the Jews. 

Tn another Psalin it is said : ‘*The blast has desolated our land of its 
inhabitants. It las carried off together the young man and the old, and 

their children, . . . and all things which were done in Jerusalem as the 

Gentiles do in their cities to their gods.” — Ps. 17, 15 and 16. 

These passages compared with cach other scem to attribute the mis- 
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330 JUDAISM AT ROME. [cH. XL 


CHAPTER XI. 
EFFECTS OF THE JEWISH REVOLT UNDER HADRIAN. 


§1. Direct Effects. 


IN enumerating the direct and indirect effects of this 
Jewish revolt, we shall pass over such matters as the 
exhumed picture belonging to Hadrian’s time,! and con- 


fortunes of Jerusalem and Judiea to the fact that a portion of the Jews 
fraternized with and imitated heathens, and God was determined to have 
no half-way worshippers. Not impossibly such men are alluded to in 
Ps. 4, verse 7, as ‘‘ living hypocritically with the righteous,” and in verse 


‘a man-pleaser, who utters the 


8 as ‘‘man-pleasers,” and in verse 10 as 
Law deceitfully.” 

The probable explanation of this is, that Jews of the ultra conservative 
stamp at Jerusalem: had, whilst the war was in embryo, endeavored, by 
extra complaisance towards heathenism, to avert the storm. Some may, 
equally with Herod in the times of Augustus or Herod Agrippa in the 
reign of Claudius, have been willing to half-heathenize themselves. Of 
this class were those who endeavored to throw the blame of any commo- 
tion upon the Christians. The reader will find, under Note B of the Ap- 
pendix, in foot-note 53, a message from Jews, certainly of this class, which, 
whether it belong to the times of Trajan or Hadrian, would seem super- 
fluous, unless there were a desire to exonerate themselves at the expense 
of Christians. 

1 In the Cleveland Daily Herald for March 31, 1860, is a commu- 
nication founded on, or copied from, a letter of Lewis Cass, Jr. It 
states that on the Palatine Hill, among ruins ef the ‘‘ House of Gold of the 
Cexsars,” had been found, scratched on a wall, a picture of a erucilied 
human figure with an ass-head. To the left is a man with one hand 
raised, and below is the inscription,, ‘Alexander adores God.” 

Merivale, in his /istury of the Romans (Vol. 6, p. 442, note 1), copies 
from the Dublin Review for March, 1857, essentially the same ae- 
count, but with the subscription, "AXeEduevos oéserae Oedv, ** Aluxamenus 
recognizes (or reverences) God,” and says that it was exhumed on the 
Aventine Hill. 

The former article says, that the chamber containing the picture, and 
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§ 1] EFFECTS OF JEWISH REVOLT UNDER HADRIAN. 331 


fine ourselves to such as affected society or literature. To 
do this, we again interrupt the chronolovical narrative. 


1. GNOSTICS, OR ANTI-JEWISH CHRISTIANS. 


First on our list stand THE GNosTIcs, two bodies of 
Christians strikingly unlike each other, who sprung into 
existence during or immediately after the war? They 
held in common this prominent and distinguishing view, 
The God of the Jews is not the God of Christians, but a 
different and less perfect being.® They lasted until sur- 


that portion of the palace to which it belongs, were ‘ built by Hadrian, 
as the bricks, of which it is chielly composed, attest. They are impressed 
with the names and titles of the consuls Pactinus and Apronicanus 
{Pxtinus and Apronianus, a. D. 123].” If so, the picture is probably 
some sarcasm on a Jew, or on the Jews. Crucifixion of their leaders, or 
of themselves, may have suggested a representation of their alleged god 
(see Ch. X. note 98) as having been crucified. 

2 Historical evidence places their origin in the time of Hadrian. The 
war is the only occurrence during his reign which can account for them. 
Clement of Alexandria says: ‘‘In the times of the Emperor Hadrian 
appeared those who devised heresies, and they continued until the age of 
the elder Antoninus.” — Clem. Alex. Strom. 7, § 106, p. 898. Clement 
enumerates Basilides, Valentinus, and Marcion as contemporaries. Ter- 
tullian states (ddv. Mare. i, 19) that Marcion came from Pontus to Rome 
in the reign of the elder Antoninus, though he does not know in what 
year. Elsewhere (De Prescriptione Heercticoruim, 30) he says that Mar- 
cion and Valentinus belonged to the time of Antoninus.  Ireneus 
(Against Hercsics, 3, 4,3) seems to imply that Valentinus came to Rome 
before the time of Antoninus Pius, in whose reign he became prominent. 
These men were most prominent, therefore, in the reign which began 
immediately after the war closed. Samuel, the Armenian chronologist, 
places Valentinus and Cerdo, a Marcionite, about four years before 
Hadrian’s death. Cerdo came to Rome before Mareion. The Chronicon 
of Eusebius places Basilides‘about the same time, and the close of the 
war a year or two later. 

8 Mr. Norton, in his work on the Genwineness of the Gospels, Vol. 2 
pp. 24-28 (first edition), has collected evidence of the above statements. 
From his work (pp. 27, 2S) the following is copied: — 

“© ¢T will endeavor,’ says Origen (lpud Pampnili Mart. Apolog. pro 
Origene; in Origen. Opp. 4, Append. p. 22); ‘to define who is a heretic. 
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vivors of the strugele, with the recollection of its bit- 
terness, had passed away, and then they died out. No 
satistactory explanation of their existence can be offered, 
except that they were the result of the war. It is impos- 
sible that their origin was due to any literary influence, 
since their mental tendencies were extremely divercent. 
They could not have originated in any merely local intlu- 
ence, since they sprung up in widely separated localities. 

To appreciate this let the reader imagine to himself 
one class — the Valentinians, from Alexandria in Eeypt 
—as extravagant idealists, whose peculiarities of language 
were such as not to admit translation into our or into any 
other tongue; men who invented a fanciful phraseology, 
using the same word in two or more senses, thereby con- 
cealing their inconsistencies from themselves and from 
such others as pretended to understand them. Let him 
next imagine another class —the Marcionites from Pon- 
tus of Asia Minor—as plain even to bluntness in their 
speech and as accommodating their teachings to the sim- 
plest minds. 

The Valentinians, in reconciling the Gospels with their 
system, escaped difiiculties partly by ignoring them and 
partly by spiritual interpretation of the passages, that 1s, 
by ascribing to them meanings not suggested by the con- 
text, nor perhaps by anything else save the interpreter’ S 
fancy. Marcion felt bound to face difficulties, even at the 
cost of forced interpretation and the pruning-knile+ 


All who profess to believe in Christ, and yet affirm that there is one God 
of the Law and the Prophets, and another of the Gospels, and maintain 
that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ was not he who was 
proclaimed by the Law and the Prophets, but another, I know not what, 
God, wholly unknown and unheard of, —all such we consider as heretics, 
however they may set off their doctrines with different fictions. Such 
are the followers of Marcion, and Valentinus, and Basilides.’’ 

4 A word of explanation must precede Marcion’s doings and interpre- 
tations, so that readers unfamiliar with Gnosticism may see their object. 
He, in common with the other branch of Gnostics, believed matter to be 
evil. He could not, therefore, ascribe to Jesus a physical body, without 
ascribing to this portion of him imperfection. Instead of Inilding up, 
as did the other branch of Cnostics, a fanciful explanation, he cut away 
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The Valentinians, though using all four Gospels, seem 
to have made most use of John’s. Marcion assumed that 


the earlier years of our Saviour’s history and began nearly as follows: 
“In the fifteenth year of Tiberius Cusar, Christ Jesus, a saving spirit, 
deigned (?) to descend from heaven (Tertullian, zfdv. Mfarc. 1, 1%) into 
Capernaun, a city of Galilee.” — Tertull. de. Mare. 4,7. In an omitted 
portion of this last passage dewm is sometimes incorrectly substituted for 
eum, Which would make the two passages conflict. 

In accordance with the above, the words recorded by Matthew 12, 4s, 
**Who is my mother? and who are my brethren?” were, by Marcion, in- 
terpreted as meaning, I have no parents, ‘I was not born.” — TertulL 
Adv. Marc. 4, 19. 

In Luke 22, 70, ‘All [the chief priests and scribes] said, ‘You are, 
therefore, the Son of God,’” that is, the Messiah whom ovr God is to 
send. The answer of Jesus, ‘YE say that I am,” was interpreted by 
Marcion (Tertull. Adv. Mare. 4, 41) as meaning, ‘* J have not said so.” 
Marcion, it may be remarked, believed that the Jewish Deity would yet 
send HIS Messiah to his peculiar people. 

The voice from heaven (Lulxe 9, 35), ‘‘ This is my beloved son, hear 
nim,” meant, according to Marcion (Tertull. adv. Mare. 4, 22), ‘Do not 
listen to Moses and Elijah,” who are present with him. 


The foregoing were intended as solutions of difficulties. Other pas- 


sages, Which Marcion understood as directly inculcating his views, may 
interest the reader. 

In Matthew 9, 16, and Mark: 2, 21, are the words of Jesus: ‘‘ Noone 
puts a patch of new cloth upon an old garment.” Tertullian’s argument 
(Adv. Mare. 3, 16) implies, without allirming, that Marecion understood 
Jesus as thereby alleging a total absence of connection between his rev- 
elation and, not merely the customs of the Jews, but the revelation made 
to thei. 

According to Luke 10, 22, Jesus says, ‘‘ No one knoweth who the Son 
is save the Father, and who the Father is save the Son, and he to whom 
the Son may wish to reveal him.” Tertullian (4dv. Mire. 4, 25) quotes 
the comment of Mareion on this: ‘And so Christ preached a [previously] 
unknown God.” Other hereties, according to Tertullian, LATD STRESS on 
the same passage, ‘Zine enim et alii Heerctict fuleiuntur.” By other 
heretics he means, as his context implies, other Gnosties. 

One passage of Paul, if disconnected from much of his other teach- 
ing, could be readily construed to fayor Gnostic views. He speaks in 
2 Corinth. 4, 4, of those “in whom the god of this world (or ‘of this 
age’) hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving so that they cannot see 
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Luke, the companion of Paul, would he most free from 
Jewish prejudices. He adopted, therefore, his narrative 
as a basis, expunging trom it what he deemed Jewish mis- 
conceptions or additions, and incorporating into it from 
the other Gospels such passages as he could press into 
his service. 

Marcion believed in three heavens, the system alluded 
to by Paul in 2 Cor. 12,2. He deemed the uppermost, 
or third, heaven the residence of the Supreme Being, and 
a lower one that of the Jewish God.® The Valentinians 
believed, in accordance with Alexandrine views, that the 
earth was spanned by seven heavens. These, equally with 
the earth, were, in their view, created by the Jewish Deity 
who dwelt in or over the seventh heaven. Above the 
heavens, separated by an immense “ Middle Space,” was 
the Pleroma, or “ Fulness,” where the Supreme Being 
dwelt. It was doubtless the sphere of the fixed stars.® 

Marcion held the popular view concerning the under- 
world as a subterranean cavern. The Valentinians deemed 
our earth the underworld, or realm of darkness.! 


the light of the glorious gospel of Christ.” Tertullian (fdr. Mare. 5, 11) 
tells us that Marcion understood the god of this world to be the Creator, 
or God of the Jews. 

5 See ‘‘ Belicf of the First Three Centurics conecrning Christ's Mission 
to the Underworld,” § XXI. 2, pp. 109, 110; 3d edit. pp. 104-106. Mr. 
Norton (Genuineness, 1st edit. 2, pp. 21, 22; abridged edit. p. 170) as- 
cribes to Marcion a belief, in common with Valentinians, in a Pleroma. 
This is an error. Its correction does not impair, and might be regarded 
as slightly strengthening, his main argument. The super-terrestrial sys- 
tem of Marcion was entirely unlike that of the Valentinians. 

6 Compare Underworld Mission, Appendix, Note C. The term ‘‘ Ple- 
roma” was probably given to the supposed sphere or heaven of the fixed 
stars, because all within it was thought to be full of the material universe 
and of God; while beyond it was a measureless void. See Cicero, De 
Repub. 6,10; Somn. Scip. 4; Opp. Philos. 5, pp. 879, 410. Also Diog. 
Laert. Zeno, 70; edit. Huebner, 2, p. 180; Bohn’s trans. p. 310. Cicero 
copies evidently from Stoic or monotheistic sources, The Valentinian 
Oydoad of Mons (ep. note 52) was mentally connected no doubt with 
their Oydoud (Middle Space) dwelling-place. Cp. Gad. Mission, p. 124. 


7 For Marcion’s view, see Underworld Mission, pp. 118, 119, 127; 
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The Marcionites were ascetics, even to the renunciation 
of marriage.’ The Valentinians aimed extravagantly at 
esthetics and spiritualism. Their appreciation of the 
affections is shown by their regarding a man as to be 
pitied who could pass through life without loving and 
Inarrying some woman.? 

Marciouites met torture or death, for their faith, as un- 
flinchingly as other Christians22 The Vualentinians are 
said to have been less faithful in this particular. 

Valentinians regarded mankind as divisible, according 
to their separate natures, into three classes. These were, 
firstly, the material;!! secondly, the yryexod, that is, the 


3d edit. pp. 113, 114, 121, 122. For that of the Valentinians, see the 
same work, pp. 24-27, 128, 129; 3d edit. pp. 23-26, 122-124. 

® Tertull. Adv. Marc. 5,7; Opp. p. 588, C. Cp. Iren. 1, 28, 1; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 3,12, Their abstinence from life’s real, or supposed, enjoy- 
ments was not connected, like asceticism of later date, with abstinence 
from industry. 

® The Valentinians deem a man ‘“‘degenerate nee legitimum veritatis, 
and not a legitimate Christian, who, having lived in the world, shall not 
have loved a woman nor united her to himself.” — Tertull. ddv. Valentin. 
30; Opp. p. 301 D. 

10 Mr. Norton (Genwineness, Ist edit. 2, pp. 122, 123; abridged edit. 
pp. 225, 226) has cited testimony to Marcionite fidelity and to that of 
some among Valentinians. The Letter from the churches at Lyons and 
Vienne, in Gaul, contains mention of a Marcionite martyrdom which I 
do not remember to have seen noticed in modern luistories. ‘* Blandina 
was again brought in with a Marcionite (literally ‘with a Pontian’) boy 
about fifteen years old. These were daily brought in to sce the suller- 
ing of the others, and efforts were made to compel their swearing by 
heathen idols. . . . The Marcionite,.. . nobly enduring every sulfer- 
ing, gave up the spirit.” —Huseb. Ecc. (ist. 5, 1; edit. Hleinichen, 
Vol. 2, pp. 30-32. If the letter be, as I should judge, from semi- 
Jewish Christians, it came from those who, as a class, were not over- 
prone to praise Marcionites. 

11 Mr. Norton's abstract of Valentinian views on this subject will be 
found in his work, Vol. 2, p. 160, Ist edit. As Irenwus states (die. 
Heres. 1, 5, 5), that the material man was formed, not froin earth, but 
from (Ay, or chaotic matter, it is possible that their term for this class 
was intended to include men of ‘chaotic’ behavior and violent temper, 
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merely rational, or “ matter-of-fact,” persons ; and thirdly, 
the spiritual Marcion imade no such distinction, and 
would seem to have regarded all men as brethren. 

Valentinians held, in comimon with other Alexandrine 
heretical and non-heretical Chiistians, that certian traths 
should be reserved for the enlightened.  Marcion, on the 
other hand, exceeded the Liberality of all other Christians 
in admitting Catechuimens, or imere learners, to all lis 
teachings and services.? 

Two classes of men could hardly have been more un- 
like, as regards mental predispositions, than the followers 
of Marcion and Valentinus. 

Basilides and his followers, who, to simplify the areu- 
meut, have not previously been meutioned, were another 
Alexandrine sect, resulting from this war, equally extrav- 
avant as the Valentinians, and who disertimated between 
the Jewish God and the Supreme Being A tall aecount 
of the Gnostics would occupy more space than can here 
be given it. The reader can consult Norton, * Geuuineness 
of the Gospels,” Vols. 2,3; in the abridged edition, pp. 
160-413. The abridement bats an index, which the com- 
plete edition as yet needs. Some views of the Valentiman, 
or Alexandrine, Gnostices will be found in) Gaederworld 
Mission, pp. 1Y-27, 128-131; 3d edit. pp. 18-26, 1zz- 
175. 
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We now come to a second result of the revolt. In 
order to understand it we must remember that Chris- 
fians, in controversy with heathens, could not appeal to 
their own documents as evidence; that this debarred them 


1 The non-heretival Christians of the second eentury adinitted new 
converts only to a portion of their services. When they came to what 
were consitered its holier prayers and services, new converts were dis- 
missed. Marcion, on the contrary Qlerome, Comat. da Gilat, 6,6; 
Coie 7, Ol 923; Dortall, Ve Prascriph, fist, Al), was: elie tol lie 
them listen to every teaching and share in every prayer, By the rennark 
In the text must not be understood that the Valemtinians were diseipli- 
ark, 
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from using the Gospels, or any of what we call the New 
Testament writings, and prompted a tree use of any au- 
thority recognized by heathens. 

Monotheistie and moral verses were in circulation un- 
der the name of Sibylla, or without professed authorship, 
If these were to be used, it was desirable, during the storm 
of anti-Jewish feeling, to rescue them from suspicion of 
being Jewish. Even the established reputation’ of the 
verses from Erythre did not save them from the same 
need. 

A consequence of the foregoing state of things was that 
the verses from Erythrie, in spite of internal evidence 
to the contrary, were attributed to a daughter of Bero- 
sus,® the writer of Chaldawan history, while to various 
fragments were pretixed the names of different heathen 
Greeks. A few of these will enable the reader to jude 
how irreconcilable they were with a heathen authorship. 
“ Hear Sophocles speaking as follows: — 

“One truly, but One is God, 
Who made heaven and the broad earth, 
The sea’s sparkling billow and the violence of winds. 
But many [of us] mortals, deceived in heart, 
Established as refuge for misfortunes, 
Stone and wooden images of gods ; 
Or their medals in gold and ivory. 
Making sacrifices and festal gatherings for these 
We deem it practical recognition [of the divine nature]. 

Another piece, of which the first seven lines may, or 
may not, be a Christian fabrication, is the following : — 

“It is necessary to remind you what things Orpheus — 
the earliest teacher, as one may say, of your polytheism 
—eventually proclaims concerning one sole God, to his 
son Musieus and his other relatives. He said thus: — 


m4 


“T sneak to lawful listeners. Shut uour doors, ye profane 
All together. Listen, Museus, descenduit of the 


18 Cohortatio ad Grecos, 37; Just. Mart. Opp. 1, p. 104, edit. Otto, 
14 Cohortatio ad Grecos, 18; Just. Mart. Opp. 1, pp. 56-48, edit. 
Otto. The passage is found also in the treati-e De Monarchia, 2; Jus- 
tin, Opp. p. 134; and in Clem. Alex. Profrep/. § 74, p. 63, edit. Potter, 
and its first two lines in Athenagoras,’ Legit. 5. 
15 v 
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Brilliant moon. For I speal: truth, lest (my ?] former 
Views should rob you of longed-for eternity. 
Looking to the divine teaching, Aoyoy, give it heed, 
Guiding [your] heart's tntelligent recess. Mount in earnest 
The path without turn. Lool: to the Only King of the world. 
One is self-born. By One are created all things which have origin. 
He exists in them, nor does any mortal vision 
Perceive him ; but he sees all. 
He, besides good, sends evil to mortals, 
Both bloody war and lamentable sufferings. 
Nor is there anotber [ruler] save the Great King. 
I do not see him, because a cloud is fixed about him; 
Because [also] all mortals have [hut] u.ortal pupils in their eyes, 
Which are weak to discern the all-pervading Guardian. 
He fixes himself in the brazen heaven 
On a golden throne. His feet touch the earth.’ 
He has stretched his right hand to the ocean’s extremity 
Everywhere; for the mountain ridges tremble, 
And the rivers, and the depth of the joyous foaming sea.” * 


The treatise De Monarchia commences its quotations 
with the following: “ Zschylus first, when arranging his 
compositions, uttered his voice concerning the sole God. 
He spoke thus :— 


“Distinguish God from mortals, and do not think 
That the fleshly is like unto him. 
You know him not. Sometimes he appears as fire, 
Unapproachable in its rush, sometimes as water, sometimes as dark- 
ness. 
He is present in [the scourge by] wild beasts, 
In the wind, cloud and lightning, thunder [and] rain. 
The sea is his servant, and the rocks, 


18 An imitation of Isaiah 66,1: ‘‘ Heaven is my throne,” ete. 

16 Cohort.ad Grzecos,15. The De Monarchia, 2, omits the first 
two lines and Clem. Alex Protrept. § 74, the last eleven. To parry dis- 
trust of its professed authorship the passage must before the fourth cen- 
tury have been interpolated into a work of Aristobulus, a Jew (B. c. 180 ?) 
as if quoted by him from Orpheus. See Eusebius, Praparat. 13, 12. 

In the sixth line from the end of the above, I have adopted the reading 
roy Ga. The other reading, adopted by Otto, Ala rév, which makes Ju- 
piter the person indicated, may either have originated with some Stoic, 
or with some Christian, willing to sacrifice consistency in order to create 
contidence in the heathen origin of his quotation, Compare note 40. 
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And every fountain, and the gatherings of water. 

The mountains tremble, and the earth; both the monstrous 
Depths of the sea and the great mountain heights, 

When the Master’s eye Jooks severe. 

For the decision of the Highest God determines all things.” 


Further on, the same work alleges that “Philemon... 


writes thus :— 
“Tell me what we are to think of God, 
Who sees all things and is himself invisible.” ® 


17 


Clement of Alexandria attributes the same passage to 
Euripides. 

We will add one which teaches retribution and is from 
the treatise De Monarchia: “Philemon again says :— 


“Do you think, O Nicostratus, that the dead, 
After luxuriating during life, 
Are concealed by the earth, so that from [now] to eternity 
They escape the divine power by concealment ! 
There is an eye of retribution which sees all things. 
For, if the sust and GopLeEss have one fate, 
Haste to rob, steal, despoil, and embroil. 
Be not deceived. There is judgment even in the Underworld, 


Which God the Master of all will administer, 
Whose fearful name I may not utter.” ® 


Clement of Alexandria attributes the foregoing with 
additional matter to Diphilus, 

The next on our list pertains to sacrifices. The trea- 
tise De Monarchia attributes it to Philemon, but Clement 
of Alexandria attributes it, or rather a portion of it, to 
Menander. It is here quoted from the former. “ Phi- 
lemon, again, testifies to me that God is not propitiated by 
the libation and sacrifice of evil-doers, but apportions, in 
rectitude, punishments te each. [He says]:— 


“Tf any one, Pamphilus, by offering as sacrifice 
A multitude of bulls or kids; or fabrications made 


W De Monarchia, 2; Justin, Opp. 1, pp. 112-114. Also in Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 5, § 132, pp. 727, 728. 

*® De Monarchia, 2; Justin, Opp. 1, pp. 114-116. Also in Clem. 
Alex. Profrept. § 68 (misnumbered 64 in Klotz), p. 59. 

12 De Monarchia, 3; ae Opp. 1, pp. 118-120. Also in Clem. 
Alex. Strum. 5, § 122, p. 721 
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By others,”—[as] golden or purple cloaks, 
Or carved work uf ivory, or emerald, — 
Thinks to make God well disposed, 
He dleeeives himself and has a frivolous mind. 
Man should mike himself profitable, 
Neither corruptiney virgins nor married women. 
Not stealing aud Killing for gain, 
[Nor] looking with desire on -another’s 
Whether fon] } his wile or costly feet 
Or pane his man-serva it, or simy ily his maid-servant, 
His] horses, oxen, or arzregate floc! as 4 What then ? 
“ou shall ih Pamphilus, desire one thread from his needle, 
For God, who is near, sces thee, 
Who is ple cased with just, not with unjust, works. 
He permits Lael rity to the industrious [man], 
Who tills the earth might and day. 
Sacritice - God, [by] observing constant justice. 
Being resplendent not in clothes but in heart. 
Do not fly at the scund of thunder, 
O Master, if unconscious of wrong, 
For God, who is near, sees thee.” * 


3 nee according to the De Monarchia, “ partici- 
-pates with him, [Orpheus] in what he [the former] writes 
[concerning monotheism] : — 


“Tf any [being] save One shall say, ‘T am God,’ Ne ought, 
Equally w ith this [One] aiter esti clichine a world, to say, ‘ This is 
mine.’ 
And not only, after est ublishing it, to say ‘Mine,’ but to dwell 
In what he has made. He, however, has been made by this [One.]’* 
Euripides is represented by the De Monarchia as teach- 
ing that the prosperously wicked should improve the time 
granted them before retribution.*4 Clement of Alexandria 


20 The translation follows the Codex Argentoratensis, omitting an oath 
by Jupiter, which, if not added by some Stoie, was inconsistently inserted 
by some Christian as confirming the heathen authorship of the picec. 
Compare note 16. 

2! Compare Exodus 20, 17; and Deuteronomy 5, 21. 

22 De Monarchia, 4; Justin, Qvp. 1, pp. 122-124. See also Clem. 
AleX. SironkeOn SSI 22h, Tp. 620, 021. 

“3 De Monarchia, 2; Justin. Opp. 1, pp. 116 -118, C. 

** De Monarchia, 3, pp. 120-122, B. Alsy in Clem. Alex. Sivon. 
5, § 122, pp. 721, 722. 
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attributes the same teaching, with some alteration of | 
phraseology, to “ Diphilus . . . the comic [poet].” 

The De Monarchia makes two consecutive quotations, 
alleging them to be from Menander. One of these it 
claims to take from a work of his called the © CAnorernn,” 
The quotation — but four lines loug*? — complains of any 
such god as goes about, instead of rémaining at home. 
It might, save for the company in which we find it, be 
deemed a heathen production. 

The second citation is seven lnes long, and professedly 
from a work called “ The Priestess,” lépea, or, as it might 
otherwise be tramslated, “The Sacrifice.” One of its alle- 
gations is, that 


“Tf aman can sway 
Any god, by evmbals, to what he wishes, 
He who does this is greater than the god.” * 


An open attack of this kind upon heathen worship is 
less probably by a heathen than by a Jewish author. 

Somewhat further on, another quot ition 1s profess sedly 
made froma work called Diphilus, * Friend of God,” which 
the writer attributes to Menander. It inculcates the hon- 
oring of one God.** Clement of Alexandria attributes the 
same to the comic poet, Diphilus. 

The Cohortatio ad Grecos attributes to a heathen oracle 
a hymn concerning the Supreme Being, in the midst of 
which he was spoken of as 


“ Having formed the first mortal and called him Adam.” * 


Theophilus attributes to “ Philemen, the comic [poet],” 
the following : — 
* Those who recognize God have 
Good hoyies of salvation.” ® 


23 De Monarchia, 5; Clem. Alex. Protrept. § 75. Justin (Apol. 
1, 20) attributes to Menauder a belief in a conflagration. 

25 De Monarchia, 5; Justin. Opp. 1, p. 126, B. C.; and in Clem. | 
Alex. Profiept. $75, Opp. pp. G4, 65. 

27 De Monarchia, 5; Justin. Opp. 1, p.132. Also in Clem. Alex. 
Strom. S$ W34) pr 728. 

* Cohortatio ad Grzecos, 38; Just. Mart. Opp. 6, p. 108, D. 

i 


*9 Theophilus, sid tulul. 3,7; Tustin. Opp. ed. Maran, p, 385, uA. 
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Compare in the Appendix, Note A, § vu, two Jewish 
documents attributed to Phocylides. 

If the question be asked, why these productions should 
be regarded as Jewish rather than Christian, the answer 
is, firstly, that, with the exception pointed out in the sec- 
ond quotation, they bear no marks of Christian peculiari- 
ties. This would scarcely have been the case had they 
been fabricated by Christians. -Again, the fact that the 
Erythrean verses, unquestionably Jewish, are attributed 
at this date to a daughter of Berosus, favors the sup- 
position that other Jewish documents would be treated 
in a similar manner. Further, we find God mentioned 
as having a name which was not to be uttered. This 
contradicts the view of Christians, that he had no 
name.” We find also the Underworld treated apparently 
as a place both of rewards and punishments. This is 
antayonistie to the view of Christiaus, who believed them- 
selves exempt from it.*! 

3. The document called Acts of Pilate was an attempt 
to substitute non-Christian in place of Christian testi- 
mony for facts mentioned in the Gospels. Concerning 
events in Judea, Jews were, naturally enough, in the 
original document, cited as witnesses. Some manu- 
scripts, as elsewhere mentioned,” substitute Gentile mon- 
otheists instead of Jews. Absence of historical testimony 
forbids positive decision as to the cause or date of this 
change. The most probable explanation of it is the an- 
tayonism to Jews which resulted from this rebellion. 


4. We now come to a fourth result of the war, an em- 
litterment on the part of semi-Jewish Christians towards 
ee Jews. In considering this, it is difficult to diserimi- 

iate fully between the m itural results of controversy and 
me additional embitterment occasioned by the war. The 
seni-Jewish Christians were those, of Gentile origin, most 


» See, in Christ's Mission to the Underiworli?, note 5 on page 146. 
81 See Christ's Mission to the Underworld, §§ XXL, XXUU. 
® Sce Appendix, Note B, foot-note 4. 
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nearly allied in faith to the Jews, in that they believed a 
fleshly resurrection, and, with perhaps some exceptions, a 
millennium and rebuilding of Jerusalem. They rejected 
any belief in the soul’s ascent at death to heaven.® 
Their proximity, on many points, to the Jews, would ac- 
count tor their laying extra stress on points of difference. 
Yet this stress was obviously intensified by: prevalent anti- 
Jewish feeling. 

In order to appreciate their arguments against the 
Jews, a modern reader, in England, at least, and America, 
needs perhaps to be told that, in the second century, no 
Christians regarded Sunday as the Sabbath, and tew, if 
any, kept it as a day of rest. The Sabbath was deemed 
by them a temporary institution for the Jews. They, 
however, not only deemed themselves exempt from its 
observance, but some of them treated the Jews as tuolish 
for keeping it.*# 

In portions of the East, where the war raged less or did 
not extend, there seems to have been less depreciation of, 
and discourtesy towards, Jewish institutions. There Chris- 
tians in their prayers stood erect on Saturday equally as 
on Sunday, —a mark of respect for the day wherewith 
some Western Christians found fault. 


% Compare Christ's Mission to the Underworld, pp. 8, 121, 162-167 ; 
8d edit. pp. 7, 8, 116, 156-161. 

% «The law given in Horeb is now antiquated, and concerned only you 
(Jews].” —Just. Mart. Dis/ogue, 11; Opp. 2, p. 40 B.  ** Observe that 
the material universe, crocyeca, is neither idle nor observes any Sabbath. 

temain as you were born. For if before Abraham there was no need of 

circumcision, nor before Moses of Sabbath-keeping and feasts and offer- 
ings, neither is there now.” —Just. Mart. Dialogue, 23; Opp. 2, p. 78 B. 
“It has been shown that these things were commanded you because of 
your people's hardness of heart.” —Just. Mart. Diwlogue, 43; Opp. 2, 
p. 136 D. 

3% Rheinwaild, in his drehwology, § 62, treats the above-mentioned 
manifestation of honor towards the Saturday as a peculiarity of the whole 
Oriental Church. He says: ‘The custom of celebrating the old Jewish 
sabbath equally as Sunday, of abstaining, on it, from fasting, and of 
standing while praying, probably passed from the community of Jewish 
Christians into the Oriental Church. In the West, on the other hand, 
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S44 . JUDAISM AT ROME. {CH. XI. 


§ un. Indirect Effvets. 
1. EXTRAVAGANT USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Among indirect results of the war was an increased 
extravagance on the part of Christians in using the Old 
Testament. A motive for its undue use had previously 
existed.. -Christians were tempted to fabricate from if 
evidences concerning Jesus, because the evidence in the 
Gospels rested on Christian testimony, and was therefore 
inadmissible in controversy against heathens or Jews. 
To this existing tendency the rise of the Gnostics cave a 
strong additional impulse. Their allegation, that Christ 
came not from the God of the Jews, made the Catholic 
or main body of Christians more bent on finding him 
constantly pointed out in the Old Testament. The ex- 


especially in the anti-Jewish Roman Church, the Sabbath was distin- 
guished as a fast. Already at an early day this matter was a subject of 
strife in the church, which became more violent after the middle of the 
fourth century. When, at last, fasting on the Sabbath was legalized [by 
a decree} from Ronie, this diff-rence furnished in later centuries one of 
the grounds of church separation between Kast and West.” 

Rheinwald, in coming to his conclusions, relies on certain docmnents 
(the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons) as representing custonis of the 
Oriental Christians. This may be, in the main, correct. But the infer- 
ence would he unsafe, that, in Judiea, or in the theatre of war anywhere, 
this mark of respect had been commonly shown, after the war, to the 
Jewish Sabbath by Gentile Christians. Access to Jerusalem was by 
Hadrian's edict prohibited to Jews. Marks of respeet towards Judaisin 
were not likely to be manifested, or tolerated, within it. Christians 
throughout Judea had suffered severcly at the hands of Bar-Cochba, the 
Jewish leader, They were not likely, in return for it, to manifest regard 
towards Jewish customs. Outside of Judiea, the undefined limits of the 
war foil effort to discriminate accurately between localities in which respect 
for Judaism remained, or was but temporarily impaired, and those in which 
it was supplanted by hatred. f 

Tertullian, before becoming a Montanist, found fault with such as ob- 
served the Sabbath after the Eastern fashion. When he had himself 
become a Moutanist he imitated them. Citations from him and other 
authors may be found in notes which Itheinwald has appended to his § 62. 
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travagance of the earlier Fathers in this direction is well 
known. LT append, however, a passage concerning Justin 
Martyr,*— who lived through the war and in the time of 


% Justin Martyr ‘considers the tree of life planted in Paradise a 
symbol of Christ’s cross, through which he achieved his triumphs ; and 
he goes on to descant at great length on the symbolie properties of wood. 
Moses, he tells us, was sent with a rod to deliver his people ; with a rod 
he divided the sea, and brought water out of the rock. By a piece of wood 
the waters of Marah were made sweet. With a rod, or statf, Jacob passed 
over the Jordan. Aaron obtained his priesthood by the budding and 
blossoming of his rod; Isaiah predicted that there should come forth a 
rod out of the stem of Jesse; and David compares the just to a tree 
planted by the waters. From a tree, God was seen by Abraham; as it is 
written, ‘at the oak of Mamre.’ By a rod and stat, David, says he, re- 
ceived consolation of God. The people, having crossed the Jordan, found 
seventy willows ; and, by casting wood into it, Elisha made iron to swim. 
Ina similar strain he proceeds ; which furnishes no unapt occasion for the 
sareastie Middleton to say, that he ‘applies all the sticks and pieces of 
wood in the Old Testament to the cross of Christ.’ . . . God, he ob- 
serves to Trypho, teaching us the mystery of the cross, says, in the bless- 
ing with which he blesses Joseph, ‘The horns of a unicorn are his, and 
with thein shall he push the nations to the end of the earth.’ Now, the 
horns of the unicorn, he continues, exhibit, as it can be demonstrated, 
no other figure than that of a cross ; and this he attempts to show by a 
very minute analysis. Then as to the assertion, ‘With them shall he 
push the nations to the extremities of the earth’; this is no more than 
what is now taking place among all people ; for, struck by the horn, that 
is, penetrated by the mystery of the cross, they, of all nations, are turned 
from idols and demons to the worship of God. 

** Again: when the people warred with Amalek, and Jesus (Joshua), 
the son of Nun, led the battle, Moses, he says, prayed with his arms 
extended in the form of a cross; and if they were at any time lowered, 
su as to destroy this figure, the tide turned against the Israelites; but, as 
long as this figure was preserved, they prevailed, They finally conquered, 
he gravely remarks, not beeause Moses prayed, but because, while the 
name of Jesus was in the van of the battle, the former, standing or sit- 
ting with his arms extended, exhibited the figure of a cross. His sittin 
ov bent posture, too, he observes, was expressive; and thus the knee is 
bent, or the body prostrated, in all effectual prayer. Lastly, the rock 
muowhich he sat had, says he, fas I lave shown,’ a symbolic reference to 
Christ.”-—Lamson, Church of the First Three Centuries, pp. 40-48. 
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the Gnostics, —and also a specimen of the artistic skill 
wherewith Origen allegorized the Old Testament so as to 
connect it with the Gospel history. 


A reader unfamiliar with Greek may need to know that in that language 
Joshua and Jesus are one and the same name. Without this, a portion 
of Justin’s argument would be unintelligible. 

37 “Tn Exodus 15, 23-27, it is related that the Israelites, after crass- 
ing the Red Sea, came to the waters of Marah, which were so bitter that 
they could not drink them; but that the Lord showed Moses a tree, 
which when he cast into the water, it became sweet; and that afterwards 
the Israclites arrived at Elim, where were twelve wells of water, and 
threescore and ten palm-trees. 

“It is very strange,’ says Origen, ‘that God should show Moses a 
tree to cast into the water, to make it sweet. Could he not make the 
water sweet without a tree? . . . But let us see what beauty there is in 
the inner sense.’ He accordingly explains, that, allegorically understood, 
the bitter waters of Marah denote the Jewish Law, which, in its literal 
purport, is bitter enough; so that of its bitterness the true people of 
God cannot drink. ‘What, then, is the tree which God showed to Moses? 
Solomon teaches us, when he says of J} isdom, that she is a tree of lye 
to all who embrace her. If, therefore, the tree of wisdom, Christ, be cast 
into the Law,’ and show us how it ought to be understood (I compress 
several clauses into these words), ‘then the water of Marah becomes 
sweet, and the bitterness of the Law is changed into the sweetness of 
spiritual intelligence; and then the people of God can drink of it.’ 
Origen afterwards remarks on the subsequent arrival of the Israelites at 
Elim with its twelve springs and seventy palm-irees. ‘Do you think,’ 
he asks, ‘that any reason can be given why they were not first led to 
Elim? .. . If we follow the history alone, it does not much edify us to 
know where they first went, and where they next went. But, if we 
search out the mystery hidden in these things, we find the order of faith. 
The people is first led to the letter of the Law, from which, while this 
retains its bitterness, it cannot depart. But when the Law is made 
sweet by the tree of life, and Segins to be spiritually understood, then 
the people passes from the Old Testament to the New, and comes to the 
twelve fountains of the Apostles. In the same place, also, are found 
seventy palm-trees.. For not only the twelve Apostles preached faith 
in Christ, but it is related that seventy others were sent to preach the 
word of God, through whom the world mizht acknowledge the palms of 
the victory of Christ.’ Homil. in Evod. 7,8§ 1,3; Opp. 2, it, 152." — 
Norton, Genuiueness, 2, pp. 256, 257, edit! lo44; abridged edition, pp. 
305, 306. 
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The tendency of the Christians in this direction was 
counteracted in the latter half of the tiurd century by 
heathen ineredulity and ridicule, the result of Cliristian 
extravagance and of causes narrated below3 Arnobius 


% Already, in the earlier part of the second century, some Christian 
had noted on the margin, or interpolated into the text, of the Old Te-- 
tament two or three lines concerning the supposed Underworld Mission 
of Jesus. The various forms in which tlris interpolation appears are 
mentioned in Christ's AJission to the Underworld, p. 39; 3d edit. pp. 37, 
38. On page 75 (8d edit. pp. 71, 72) of the sume work will be found a 
quotation by Tertullian from Psalm 96, 10, or 97, 1, which, unless his 
memory failed him, would imply an interpolation, intentional or unin- 
tentional, of two or three words. The use made by Christians of one, or 
both, of these passages had, it would seem, created a distrust of their 
quotations. The author of the Cohortatio ad Grzcos, when pro- 
posing to argue from the Old Testament, tells the heathens, ‘* The pres- 
eryation until now amoung the Jews of books which so uphold our {the 
Christian] monotheism, was a work of divine providence in our belialf; 
or, lest-by bringing them from our [place of] assembly, we should afford 
to those who wish to calumniate us a pretence for {charging] frand, we 
decide to bring them from the synagogue of the Jews.” —Ch. 13, p. 48, 
edit. Otto. 

In the first half of the third century a small work, called the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah, was forged. Its teachings cannot have been acceptable 
to the Gnostics nor to the semi-Jewish party among Catholics, nor to any 
save an exceptional few among the Liheralist Catholics. Yet, however 
small its cireulation, it could not but add somewhat to the prevailing 
distrust of professedly Jewish records when used by Christians. 

In the second half of the third century lived Porphyry, an opponent 
of Christianity, who had read much, who was widely known, and who 
enjoyed a reputation at least for ability. He wrote a work in fifteen 
books against the Christians. Jerome, in his preface to Daniel (Vol. 5, 
col. 617, 618), says that ‘ Porphyry wrote his twelfth book against the 
Prophet Daniel, maintaining that if was not composed by him whose 
name it bears, but by some one in Juda during the time of Antiochus, 

surnamed Epiphanes, and that Daniel narrated not so much future events 
as past ones.” Toa chronologist the assigned date would imply that the 
book was anterior to Chiistianity, But the mass of the community and 
« large. share even of intelligent persons, at that date, were qnite ignorant 
of chronology. Christianity was more than two centuries old, and the 
vagueness of their knowledge concerning things which belonged even a 
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uses no argument from the Old Testament.® Lactantius, 
though a semi-Jewish Christian, forbears such argument 
in the earlier part of his work, and maintains that it is 
not advisable with heathens.2? 


century before themselves, would have made them take small accouut 
of inconsistencies in date, especially when this absence of discrimination 
favored their own prejudices. The work of Porphyry probably assisted 
in bringing distrust of Christian quotations from the Old Testament to 
that culmination which is evinced by a citation from Lactantius in our 
next note but one. 

89 The article on Arnobius in Smith’s Dictionary says, ‘‘The Old 
Testament seems to have been altogether unknown to him.” Some 
writers have, on this account perhaps, deemed him only a Catechumen 
—not yet admitted to full communion with Christians — when he wrote. 
The latter error is partly due to an interpolation of Jerome’s Chronicon. 
The interpolator, it may be remarked, placed the work of Armobius 
twenty or thirty years too late, —a mistake not likely to have been made 
by Jerome. 

*#® Lactantius mentions in the earlier portion of his work that the 
Prophetical writings were discredited as uninspired, and in a later pas- 
sage asserts that they were deemed recent forgeries. In his Lnstitutcs, 
1,4, he says, ‘‘ Persons devoid of the truth do not think that these 
[Prophetical writings] can be trusted; for they say they were not divine 
but human utterances.” And in ch. 5, he continues: ‘ But let us omit 
the testimonies of the prophets, lest the proof should seem less appropri- 
ate from these [writers] to whom no credence whatever is attached.” In 
the same work (4, 5), he remarks: ‘‘ Before 1 begin concerning God and 
his works, | must say a few things concerning the prophets whose tes- 
timony it is now necessary to use.” Then, after an argument for their 
antiquity, he continues, in the same chapter: ‘‘The prophets, therefore, 
are found to be more ancient than even the Greek writers. All which 
things I adduce in order that they may perceive their error who strive to 
convict the Seripture as of late origin and recently forged.” Further on, 
in the same work (5,4), he sinds fault with Cyprian for having argued 
against the heathen Dermetrianus from the Old Testament: ‘ For he was 
not to be refuted by the testimonies of Scripture, which he regarded 
as idle, for] forged, for] spurious, but by arguments and reasoning.” 
Lactantius, in the foregoing, uses the term “Scripture” in its then usual 
sense as designating only the Old Testament. Cyprian, in the work 
alluded to, had made but one citation (Rom. 12, 19) from the New Testa- 
ment, and he probably thought, in making it, that he was quoting trom 
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2.. ANTITHESES OF IRENZUS: 


Another indirect result of the war was closely allied 
with the former one. It is noticeable for its singularity 
rather than for its importance, since but one writer has 
given it prominence. Irenzeus assumes that events re- 
corded in the Old Testament are, to a great extent, anti- 
thetically repeated in the Christian dispensation.  I]lus- 
trations of his peculiarity have been given in another 
work,#! and are, therefore, omitted here. He thought, 
probably, that this repetition imphed a direct connection 
between the two systems, and thus refuted Gnosticisin, 
If the repetition, moreover, were antithetical, the prevalent 
feeling azainst Judaisin could be met by the question, why 
not take its antithesis. 


3. JESUS DEIFIED AS SUBORDINATE GOD OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

Yet another indirect result of the war has lasted, though 
in an altered form, until the present day. The Gnostics, 
as we have seen, maintained that the God of the Old Tes- 
tament could not be the Supreme Being. There was much 
in the Jewish Scriptures, which, if regarded as a literal 
and reliable record of events, seemed irreconcilable with 
the attributes of such a Being. These passages, brought 
into prominence by the Gnostics, had to be explained, not 
to persons bronelt up with a devout reverence for the 
Old Testament, but to heathens who were willing enough 
to ridicule it. Placed in this dilemma, a portion of the 
Christian controversialists took apparently an idea from 
Exodus 23, 20, 21, 23, where the Deity is represented as 
saying of his messenger, who should lead the Israelites 
into Canaan, “My NAME SHALL BE UPON WIM.” The mes- 
senger’s name was Joshua, the same in the original as 
Jesus. Starting from this and assuming, rather than 


the Old. Compare Deuteronomy 32, 35, 41, 43, with Paul's phraseology. 
Cyprian should not, however, be judged by the criticism of Lactantius. 

2 See Christ's Mission to the Underworld, pp. 71-74, 94; 8d edit. 
pp. 67-71, 89, 90. 
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adimitting, that much which was narrated could not be 
understood of the Supreme Beine** they. alleged an idea 
nowhere even hinted in the New Testament, that the God 
who had appeared to the Patriarchs and spoken with 
‘Moses, was a subordinate being and was none other than 
Jesus in a pre-existent state. 


#2 << Justin, among many other similar proofs, that there is another god ~ 


beside the Supreme God, quotes those passages in which it is said, that 
God ascended from Abraham; that God spoke to Moses; that the Lord 
came down to see the tower of Babel which the sons of men had built; 
and that God shut the door of the ark after Noah had entered. ‘Do not 
suppose,’ he says (Dialog. 127), ‘that the unoriginated God either de- 
scended or ascended; for the ineffable Father aud Lord of All neither 
comes anywhere, nor walks, nor sleeps, nor arises; but remains in his 
own place, wherever that may be.” After describing the greatness, om- 
niscience, and ommipresence of the Supreme God, he proceeds: ‘How, 
then, can he speak to any one, or be seen by any one, or appear in a 
little portion of the earth, when the people could not behold on Sinai 
even the glory of him whom he sent? . .. Neither Abraham, there- 
fore, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, nor any other man, ever saw the Father, the 
ineffable Lord of All, even of Christ himself; but they saw him who, 
through the will of the Father, was a god, his Son, and likewise his 


angel, as ministering to his purposes.’’’— Norton, Genuineness, 2; 


pp. 248, 249; abridged edit. 300, 301. 

Tertullian says to the Jews: ‘‘ For he who spoke to Moses was him- 
self the Son of God, {the same] who always appeared; for no one ever 
saw God the Father and lived. Therefore it is certain that it was the 
Son, himself, of God who spoke to Moses and said to The People, ‘ Lo, 
IT send iny messenger before thy face — that is, [the face] of The People — 
who shall guard thee in the way and introduce thee into the land which 
I have prepared for thee. Attend to him... for my name is upon 
him.’ ” — Tertull. Ady. Judscos, 9, pp. 218 D, 219 A, edit. Rigault. 

43 “Th his Dialogue with Trypho [e. 56], Justin Martyr says, ‘1 will 
endeavor to prove to you from the Scriptures, that he who is said to have 
appeared to Abraham, to Jacob, and to Moses, and is called God, is an- 
other god [that is, divine being], different from God who created all 
things, another, I say, numerically, not in will, for I aflirm, that he 
never did anything at any time, but what it was the will of him who 
created the world, and above whom there is no other God, that he should 
do and say." —Worton, Geniu/iueness, 2, p. 248; abridged edit. p. 300, 

“Pertullian reguded the Son, or the Logos, as having been the min- 
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Justin distinguishes in more than one form of phrase- 
ology between the Supreme Being and the pre-existent 


ister of God in creation and in all his subsequent works. To him he 
ascribes whatever actions are ascribed to God in the Old Testament. 
‘He always descended to converse with men, from the time of Adam to 
that of the patriarchs and prophets.” ‘He who was to assume a human 
body and soul was even then acquainted with haman affections; asking 
Adam, as if ignorant, Where art thou, Adam? repenting of having made 
man, as if wanting prescience; putting Abraham to trial, as if ignorant 
of what was in man; offended and reconciled with the same individuals ; 
and so it is with regard to all which the heretics [the Gnostics} seize 
upon to object to the Creator, as unworthy of God, they being ignorant 
that those things were suitable to the Son, who was about to submit to 
human affections, to thirst, hunger, and tears, and even to be born and 
to die. . . . How can it be that God, the Omnipotent, the Invisible, 
whom no man hath seen or can sce, who dwells in light inaccessible, 
walked in the evening in paradise, seeking Adam, and shut the door of 
the ark after Noah had entered, and cooled himself under an oxk with 
Abraham, and ealled to Moses froma burning bush? . . . These things 
vould not be credible concerning the Son of God, if they were not writ- 
ten; perhaps they would not be credible concerning the Father, if they 
were.” — Norton, Genimineness, 2, pp. 249, 250; abridged edit. pp. 301, 
302. The citation is from Tertull. 4dv. Prax. 16. 

Mr. Norton, in another part of his work, states, without translating, 
the substance of a passage in Origen: ‘Origen says, that the distine- 
tion made by the heretics in affirming that the Creator is just, and the 
Father of Christ good, may, in his opinion, when accurately understood, 
be said of the Father and the Son. The Son is just; he has reevived 
authority to judge the world righteously. Men are here prepared by the 
various discipline which he appoints in justice for the time when he will 
deliver up his kingdom, when God, being all in all, will display his good- 
hess toward those who have been disciplined by his Son: and perhaps 
al things, Origen adds, may be thus prepared for its reception. Christ 
himself has said that the Father alone is good. In like manner, Origen 
thinks that a true sense may be given to the proposition, that there is 
one superior to the Creator, Christ being regarded as the Creator; for the 
Father is greater than he.” — Geriiarness, 3, pp. 39, 40. The passage 
restated is from the Commentary of Origen on Jolin 1, § 40; Gy. 4, p. 
41, edit. De la Rue; Opp. 1, p. 78, edit. Lommatzsch. 

To the foregoing citations by Mr, Norton many others might be added. 
Justin says: “Of which things [that you regard as not proved] 1 will 
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Jesus. The former is devoid of name because needing 
none.## The latter has a name. The former alone is 
ayevrvyros, Unborn? The latter owed his existence to th 
Father. The fdrmer is d/pyros, unspoken, not to be con- 
versed with#® The latter conversed with Moses trom 
a bush. The former is the “Maker of all thines.”47 To 
the latter, whatever his alleced agency in the creation, 
Justin does not apply this title. The former 1s &dGapros, 
imperishable#S The latter owed his preservation to his 
Father4® The latter was a god zpooxvyrds, to be hoim- 


endzavor to convince you, seeing that you are conversant with the Serip- 
tures, (namely, ] that there is and (that there] is mentioned [in Scripture] 
another God and Lord, twd, subordinate to the Maker of all things, who 
is also called angel [i. e. messenger} because of his announcing to men 
whatever the Maker of all things —above whom there is no other god — 
wishes to announce.” — Dialogue, 56; Opp. 2, p. 178, edit. Otto. And 
again: ‘*] will show, O Trypho, that... only this very person — called 
an angel, but being in reality a god — was seen by, and conversed with, 
Moses.” — Dialogue, 60; Opp. 2, p. 200, edit. Otto. See also other pas- 
sages of the Diuloyue, in Otto's edition of the Opp. 2, pp. 180, 420, 422, 
424, 425, 42S, and an extract from Justin's first Apology in Christ’s Mission 
to the Underworld, Appendix, Note A. Cp. Ind. Testimony, pp. 190, 191. 

4# See, in Christ's Mission to the Uiderworld, note 5, on p. 146. 

45 “pol. 1)14,49; 2, 12,133 Opp. 1, pp. 164 B, 234 B, 310 C, 312°D; 
Dialogue, 5, 114, 126, 127; Opp. 2, pp. 28 D, 380 A, 420 D, 422 E, edit. 
Otto. Compare Clem. Alex. Strom. 6, 58. 

45 Apol. 2, 10, 12, 13; Onp. 1, pp. 306 A, 310 C, 312 D; Dialogue, 126, 
127 twice; Opp. 2, pp. 420 D, 422 E, 424 B. The terin &p5nros, as used 
by Justin, is usually translated ineffable, unutterable, a sense which it 
has in the first Apology, 9, where applied, not to the Deity, but to his 
glory. If the meaning attached to it above be erroneous, it is none the 
less a mark of distinction, applied by Justin to the Father only. It does 
not, if the concordance of Trommius can be relied upon, occur in the 
Septuagint; nor do I remember to have found it applied, in the Sibylline 
Ovacles, to the Deity. : 

47 Dialogue, 11, 102, 116; Opp. 2, pp. 88 E, 344 D, 386 C. 

«God alone is unborn and [inherently] imperishable, and on this 
very account is he God. All things [eorming into existence] after him 
are born and [therefore] perishable.” — Justin, Diuloyue, 5; Opp. 2, 
Pacoal k 

49 «For if the Son of God be found to say, that he cannot be saved 
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aged. Justin, in common with other Christians, probably 
applied the term o¢@ew— meaning to deify, or recoznize 
as God —solcly to the former! 

any distinct personification of the holy spirit, unless 
among Alexandrine Guostics,” seems to have begun in the 


either by his sonship, or strength, or wisdom, but though sinless... 
he could not be saved without God, how do not you and others, expect- 
ing salvation without this hope, reason so as to deceive yourselves.” — 
Justin, Dialogue, 102; Opp. 2, p. 344. The remarks are based on 
Psalm 22, 11 (Septuagint, 21, 11), which Psalm the Fathers put into the 
mouth of Jesus, because of his quoting on the cross its first verse. 

5° «These [passages of the Old Testament] show expressly that Christ 
should be capable of sutfering and mpocxuvyrdy Gedy, a god to be hom- 
aged.” — Dialogue, 63; Opp. 2, p. 232 C. ‘Who is this that is called 
- «+ by David Anointed, and god to be homayed 2?” — Dialogue, 126, 
p- 418 C. This remark of Justin is based on the Greek of Psalm 72, 11 
(Septuagint, 71, 11), and 45, 12 (Septuagint, 44, 13). Moses ‘‘ said thus: 
.. . Let all the angels of God do hiin homage.” — Dialogue, 130; Opp. 2, 
p- 430 C. The citation is from Deuteronomy 32, 43. We Christians 
“do homage to, and love the Logos of the Unborn and unspoken (or 
ineffable) God, wera tov Oedv, [next] after God himself.” — Apol. 2, 13 ; 
Opp. 1, p. 312 D. Compare Apol. 1, 49; Dialogue, 34, 37, 38, 52, 64, 
78 (twice), 88; Opp. 1, p. 232 K; 2, pp. 112 E, 122 A, B, 126 C, 166 D, 
214 B, 264 D, 268 E, 300 C. See also in the Appendix, Note B, § 1. 
No. 10. 

51 The verb céSew, as quoted from Justin in Note B of the Appendix, 
foot-note 40, is probably an instance of, rather than a departure from, 
ordinary Christian phraseology. There is another instance of its use in 
Justin which requires a supposition, though a natural one, to harmonize 
it with the idea that he, in common with most, if not all, Christians, 
restricted its use to the Supreme Being. The Gnosties regarded Jesus 
as superior to the Jewish Deity, and they, or some of them, may have 
designated their relations to him by the term cé3ew. Justin says, that 
“instead of deifying Jesus, dvrl rod roy 'Inoodv céBew, they contess him 
in name only.” — Dialogue, 35; Opp. 2, p. 116 E. 

52 The Alexenduanes or Theosophie, Cnosties, of whom the Valentinians 
were the chief representatives, personified many of the divine attributes, 
but it is difficult to:say in how far they regarded these personifications 
as distinet beings. According to them the Supreme Being, whom — as 
a means of characterizing the depth of his nature — they called ‘The 
Deep,” had dwelt from cternity with Thought, also called Favor and 
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early part of the third century. In the second century 
Justin, in his lengthy discussion with Trypho, merely en- 
deavors to prove a second being who may be ealled God, 
but nowhere mentions nor discusses the existence of a 
third one. In addressing heathens he uses almost exclu- 
sively the term prophetic spirit, instead of holy spirit. 


Silence, as his spouse. From this union, between depth of nature and 
silent benevolent thoneht, sprung Intellect and, for his bride, Truth. 
From the union of Intellect and Truth originated the Logos (Reason, in- 
eluding perhaps creative power) and Life. From the union of Reason 
with Life ortginated Man and the pee B These constituted the first 
Ogdoad. See Irenicus, 4 1, 1, 1, 8, 5; Norton, Genuineness, 3, 113- 
130. Christ and the Moly Spirit were produced. subsequently to not a 
few other «ons. Ther did rot Lelong to the first O¢doad. 

33 Justin uses the term ‘! PROPHETIC sprare” in cdpology, 1, ¢, 14, 31, 
33 (twice), 35, 38, 35, £0 (twice), 42, 44 (twice), 47, 48, 51, 53 (55 2), 6, 63 
(twice); Opp. 2, pp. 150 C, 164 FE, 200 B, 206 Eb, a B. ZORA, 2rs0C; 
FS 216 Py2Si (hist); 220) Bl 22498; 226 Bres0 AS 232°), 236 by 242 
HB (2380), 256), C0203 Tes C2 , 

He once uses the term ‘holy propnetic spat,” pol. 3, 53; Opp. 1, 
p. 242 D; and once the term “divine holy prophetic spirit,” pol. 1, 32, 
p- 204 C3 and twice the term ‘ HoLy sprrit,” pol. 1, 33, 67, pp. 208 B, 
268 D; and once the term ‘DIVINE spinit,” pol. 2, 32, p. 204 B. If 
one or more passages lave been overlooked in making out the above list, 
they can scarcely diminish the prominence given in his Apology to the 
term ‘PROPHETIC SPIRIT.” 

Justin nowhere PISTINCTLY speaks of the spirit as @ person. In two 
passages, he speaks of it In a manner which may be illustrated as follows : 
If a Christian should say that he revercnecd God, Christ, and revelation, 
we should regard him as to some extent distinguishing revelation from 
its author and from the immediate agent through whom it was intro- 
duced; but no one would understand him as speekiug of a third person, 
nor deem him inconsistent if he elsewhere treated it xs an interposition of 
God, or as God manifcsting hinself more unmistakably to men. Justin 
regarded the prophetic spirit as a divine interposition in human atfiirs, 
and one to which mankind should bow with reverence. In this sense he 
ures it in stpo/, 1, 6, quoted in our Appendix, Note B, foot-note 40, and 
also, I think, in sfpel. 2,13. Its location in order and rank alter Christ 
may be because Justin regarded the prophetic spirit as a manifestation of 
the Logos in the Old « lispe sation, Whilst he deemed Christ an embodiment 
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Eyen in the third century and later the distinct person- 
ality and divinity of the holy spirit stood, with its few 
advoeates, in the background, as compared with the deifi- 
cation of Chiist, aiid is strikingly ignored: by others. 


GLARING self-contradiction when, as we shall shortly see, he identifies it 
with the Logos. 

If we wish to understand why Justin in addressing heathens uses the 
phrase “prophetic spirit’? so exclusively and mentions the holy spirit 
but twice, — one instance being a quotation and the other a statemeut of 
Christian usage, — we must remember that heathens were familiar with 
the idea of a divine impulse which communicated foreknowledge. They 
contested or denied a divine iniluence for the moral enlightenment, or 
purification, of human beings. See Cicero, De Vat. Deorum. 3, 36, quoted 
in Ch. 11. note 3. In dealing with a Jew the case was dilferent, and for 
the convenience of students 1 subjoin some references, incomplete, per- 
haps, to his use of the word ‘‘sprnir” in his Diclogue. 

The term ‘‘propHeEtic spirit” is used in the Dialogue, 38, 43, 53, 139; 
Opp. 2, pp. 124 E, 138 A, 170 A, 454 L; being also put into the mouth 
of Trypho inc. 49, p. 100 B. The term ‘‘holy prophetic spirit” occurs 
ce, 32, 56, pp. 104 Lb, 173 D; and ‘divine spirit,” ¢. 9, p. 36 D. ‘The 
term ‘holy spirit’’ is found in ce. 29, 33, 36 (twice), 54, 56 (twice), 61, 
$8, 114, 124; Opp. 2, pp. 94 C108 B, 120 D, 122 C, 172 E, 184 C, D, 
202 B, 5u6 D, 373 C, 414 C. On Justin's theory that Jesus was the deity 
whose Cirect agency had been recorded: in the Old Testament, it would 
seem that the prophetic or divine influence must have proceeded, not 
from the Supreme Being, but from his subordinate. He affirms (-fpol. 
1, 55, p. 248 D), ‘This was spoken by a prophet (Lam. 4, 20]: ‘ Zhe 
spirit in our presence is Christ the Lord.’”” Another passage (dpol. 1,38, 
p- 214 C) may have been intended to convey the same meaning, though 
it admits equally well a different one. But in Apol. 1, 33, p. 208 B, C, 
he says, ‘* By the spirit, therefore, and the power from God, we must un- 
derstand nothing else than the Logos, who is God's first-born, as Moses 
— whom we have already shown to be a prophet — indicated.” 

Had Justin regarded the prophetic, or holy, spirit as a third deity, or 
a third person in the Deity, it’ is inconceivable that le should nowhere 
have distinctly stated, nor attempted to prove, a proposition so unknown 
to those whom he addressed. Otto thinks that Justiu decined the spirit 
a distinct existence as an ANGEL, or minister, of Jesus Christ. See his 
Commentatio on Justin, p. 138. 

* The Philosophumena, or Omaium Meresinn Refutrtio, a work of 
the third century, devutes fuur bouks to errors of philosophers; five more 
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In a former work T leaned to the opinion that the rep- 
resentation of Christ as special deity of the Old Testament 
had originated somewhat earlier than Justin’s time. This 
view and the Gnostie one concerning an inferior Deity 
who had appeared to the patriarchs “and proplicts, were 
so nearly related that, unless they had a common origin, 
ONE MUST HAVE GIVEN RISE TO THE OTHER. I was then 
ignorant, as other writers seem to have been, of any im- 
mediate cause for the rise of Gnosticism. I have now no 
doubt that it originated in the anti-Jewish feeling occa- 
sioned by the war under Hadrian, and, therefore, lave no 


to those of Christian heretics and Jews; and in the tenth book, after an 
epitome of philosophies and heresies, lays down (pp. 334-337) the true 
Christian faith which recognizes a second though subordinate God, but 
utterly ignores a third one. The same peeuliarity may be found in the 
Epistle of Orthodox bishops against Paul of Samosata. Routh, Relig. 
Suc. 3, p. 291. Routh has collected in four volumes the fragments of 
early Christian writers, much of the spac2, however, being devoted to 
notes. If his Index, under the term ‘‘Spiritus Sanctus,” be coniplete, 
there is in his fragments from the FIRST THREE CENTURIES (exclusive of 
his notes) no mention of the Holy Spirit as God, though there are two 
doxologies (2, p. 808; 3, p. 515) in which the Holy Spirit is mentioned 
with the Father and the Son. The second of these instances would be 
difficult to reconcile with the personality of the Spirit, and the former 
does not imply it. 

Had Syrian Christians believed the deity of Christ or of the Holy 
Spirit at the date when Pseudo-Thaddeus was written, it is incomprehen- 
sible that this apostle should have been represented in teaching a heathen 
monarch as ignoring the deity of either, Forrest (/list. of the Trinity, 
Aner, edit. pp. 39, 40) gives citations from Origen aud Eusebius, which, 
in discussing a second God, ignore a third one. 

55 From the above-mentioned work, published in 1854, the following 
is copied: ‘Tam inclined to assigu a somewhat earlier date than the age 
of Justin to this opinion, though my only reason for so doing is the strong 
suspicion that the Marcionite branch of Gnosticism was, to a considera- 
ble extent, but an offshoot from this identical view of the Catholics.” — 
Christ’s Mission to the Underworld, note on page 152; 3d edit. note 4, 
p. 146. 

The foregoing left the rise of Alexandrine, or Theosophic, Gnosticism 
unexplained, or insuflicieutly explained, thongh on a single point that 
system evidently resembled the then incipient Catholic conception. 
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§ u.] EFFECTS OF JEWISH REVOLT UNDER HADRIAN. 9304 


doubt that its discrimination between the Supreme Being 
and the God of the Old Testament led Catholics to dis- 
criminate in hke manner. Their representation of Jesus 
as God of the Old Testament was but a consequence of 
the Gnostic view. This consequence was, and for a long 
time remained, distasteful to the mass of Christians, espe- 
cially to Jewish ones. One, if not two, generations had 
passed away alter the appearance of this doctrine when 
Tertullian, a Gentile Christian, addressing Gentile Chiris- 
tiaus, says, that the most of thein cried out against it? 
Touching extra aversion to it among Jewish Christians, 
Justin says, that they were less willing to receive it’ 
Origen says, that, without exception, they rejected it. 


56 «All the simple, — not to cull them inconsiderate or stupid, — who 
constitute always the majority of believers, expavescunt, are horrified at 
the Economy. [The word means literally ‘‘household ‘rule or law.” 
Tertullian uses it to designate a family arrangement whereby the Father, 
as head of the family, had intrusted part of his duties to one or two 


‘others.] .. . They proclaim that two, AND ALREADY THREE, Gods are 


preached by us, but assume themselves to be worshippers of [the] one 
God. We, they say, hold ‘Tue Monancuy.’ . . . The Latins are stu- 
dious, sonare, to emphasize [the word] ‘ Monarcny.’ The Grecks, even, 
are unwilling to understand the ‘ Ecoxomy.’” —TertulL Ade. Prove. 3. 
Tertullian defends himself in two, not very consistent, ways. He alleges 
(c. 3) that if the divine Monarchy is not impaired when administered 
through legions of angels, neither does it suffer when adininistered through 
the Son and Spirit. But in the next chapter he assumes that the Mos- 
AKCHY, or sole rule, is temporarily intrusted to the Son. ‘* Mow is it 
possible that I destroy from [Christian] belief the Monancuy, which I 
retain in the Son, delivered to the Son by the Father?... We see, there- 
fore, that the Son is no obstacle to the Monarchy, although to-day it is 
held by the Son in virtue ef his office and will be restored with his office 
by the Son to the Father [after all things shall have been subjected to the 
Son}. —Tertull. Adv. Prox. 4. 

The use by Tertullian’s opponents of the word ‘ALREADY’ 
that belief in a third God was a recent innovation, and that the intro- 
duction of a second one was yet fresh in their memories. 

% T know that this teaching seems paradoxical, and especially to 
those of your [the Jewish] race.” —Justin, Divloyue, 43; Upp. 2, P- 
154 C. Compare note 60. 

8 “When you regard the faith, concerning the Saviour, of the Jews 
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308 JUDAISM AT ROME. [CH XT 


This repugnance of Tews and Jewish Christians to, er 
horror at, hearing him, who had tauzht in their streets, 
represented as the God who had spoken to Moses, did 
not prevent the néw view from being aided by a concep- 
tion of Hellenistic com oe: Some Hellenist Jews had 
stronely personified the Logos, or INTELLIGENT AGENCY 
of God in the sien such Christian coutroversial- 
ists, of heathen origin, as inclined to, or adopted, the new 
view, treated the Lovos as a DISTINCT PERSON and identi- 
tied it with their subordinate deity of the Old Testament. 
The chief acceptance of the view was probably ameouz 
CONTROVERSIALISTS of this class. Yet, even among these, 
the writer of the CouorraTio ap Grrcos, in the second 
century, ignores it; the author of the CLEMENTINES, tn 
emphatic language, condemns it; and the De Monanrciia 


who believe on Jesus, some regarding him as the son of Joseph and Marv, 
others of Mary and the Holy Spirit, bat without any belief in his divine 
nature, you will comprehend how this blind man [Marx 10, as-is, whom 
Origen regarded as typifving Judaism] says, ‘Ser of cel, take pity on 
me.’ "’— Origen, in Matt. 16, 12; Opp. 3, p. 733 A. 
59 See Ch. II]. notes 29, 30. In the book callul the Wisdom of 
Solcmon, a prayer begins as foilows :— 
God of [our] Fathers and Lord of compassion, 
Who hast formed all things by thy Logos 
And fashioned man by thy wisdom.” 
GO Wase2: 
Elsewhere the same book alludes, as follows, to tle destruction of the 
first-born in Egypt: — 
“Thy all-powerful Logos fro: the heavens, 
A destroying warrior from the regal seats, 
Leaped to the middle of the fate: " land 
Bearing as a sharp sword thy unanthicnous decree, 
And coming toa stand. he fled all things with death. 
He touched heaven [with his head], but walked upon the earth.” 
; CHILS, tn, 16. 
In some eases Provipence — God’s thoughtfalness put tuto exercise — 
woulkl closely translate the Jewish use of Legos, In ethors Frat, or as in 
the last citation, Exnecrive-ENerGy would he more 23 propriate, Cont 
yare Norton, Sttenent of Reasms, pp. 332-s74. On cigantie stature 
attributed to heavenly beings comnpare Pp. 259, 338. 
© ‘The Evil One ‘has contrived that those (Cliristiins} from among 
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§1.] CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A. D, 138-161. oo 


bears for a title the rallying ery of those who would not 
listen to it.% 


CHAPTER ATE 
CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A. D, 138 — 180, 


§1 A.D.158-161. Antoninus Plus. 


THE rebellion of the Jews under Hadrian terminated 
their intluence in Europe, though not, perhaps, in Asia. 
We will, however, superadd to the historical narrative an 
item or two of their condition under the Antonines. The 
elder of these emperors was a man of better judgement, 
apparently, than lis successor. Good dispositioned him- 


the Gentiles, who are giving up the divinity of images, should introduce 
belief in a plurality of other gods, that on their cessation from their 
karw debasing [or ‘‘ earthly ] polytheistic madness, they may be misled to 
speak otherwise, or even worse, against the Sole-rulership, Movapxtas, of 
God, so that, not giving a chief place to this Sole-rulership, they may 
be unable to receive mercy.” — Hom. 3,3. ‘* Denial of Him is for a pro- 
fessed monotheist to allege until death another God, whether {as the 
Gnostics ?] a greater, or [as those who deity Jesus ?] a less.” — dfom. 3, 7. 
“Consider before all things that no one is joint ruler with him; no one 
participates in his name, on which {very} account he is called God. For 
he is not only called, but is, ALONE, and it is not lawful to think or men- 
tion another [as God], but if any one should dare [it] his soul will Le 
perpetually punished.” — Hom. 3, 37. ‘Our Lord... did not proclaim 
himself God. . . . The Fatheris unborn, the Son is born ; the born can- 
not compare with the unborn or self-born.” — fon. 16, 15, 16. The work 
is sometimes called Clementines, sometimes Clementine Homilies. 

% See Tertullian, fd/v. Prax. 3, quoted in note 56. 

1 The respect shown in the second and third centuries by Eastern 
Christians to the Jewish sabbath (see Ch. XI. foot-note 35) renders 
probable that Jewish influence was not terminated in Asia. The Jews in 
that section cannot have been everywhere in open revolt. See the last 


paragraph of a quotation from Dio Cassius in Ch, X, foot-note 13s. 
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360 JUDAISM AT ROME. (CH. XII. 


self, he seems to have repressed harshness and extortion 
in others, and, thoueh several times involved in war, to 
have cultivated amicable relatious with foreign nations? 
The Jewish rebellion, which he suppressed,’ must proba- 
bly, therefore, have been a remnant of the troubles under 


Hadrian, or else the act of a few, stimulated by local op- 
pression or by some of the calamities which befell the -~ ~ 


Romans.* 


§u. 4A. D.161-180. JIureus Antoninus. 


Marcus, the second of the Antonines, had some good 
points in his character; but he was weak, and his preju- 
dices in favor of old institutions® could not but bias his 
judgment in matters pertaining to Jews and Christians, 
while his love of approbation and his inability to say No, 
must, not merely in religious, but in all administrative 
matters, have rendered him an easy prey to such as un- 
derstood taking advantage of his foibles. His prejudices 


* Antoninus Pius, ‘appointing, as far as possible, to the administra- 
tion of public affairs men who made most account of justice, conferred 
honor on good officials and removed the bad, without harshness, from 
public affairs. Not only, therefore, was he admired by his own country- 
men, but by foreign nations, so that some of the neighboring barbarians, 
laying aside their arms, committed to the emperor’s decisions the settling 
of their difficulties.” —Suidas, Vol. 3, p. 234; copied also in the Abridg- 
ment of Dio Cass. 70,6; Vol. 4, pp. 394-396. 

3 See Appendix, Note J, foot-note 14. 

4 “These adversities happened in his time. The famine, of which we 
have spoken; the destruction of the Circus; an earthquake, whereby 
cities at Rhodes and Asia were thrown down; . . . and a fire at Rome 
which destroyed four hundred blocks or houses.” — Capitolinus, 4 ito- 
nin. Pius, 9; Seript. Hist. Aug.st. p. 85. ‘ Under Antoninus [Pius] a 
most frightful earthquake is said to have taken place in the regions of 
Bithynia and the Hellespont.’ — Abridgment of Dio Cass. 70,4; Vol. 
4, p. 394. 

5 See Ch. II. note 41. 

6 The elder Antoninus had taken good care of the finances. He abol- 
ished the salaries of all idlers (Seript. Hist. August. p. 33), husbanded 
his resources, and seems to have been constantly well supplicd with funds. 
Mareus, on the contrary, when about to make war, sold the furniture and 
ornaments of his palace in order to provide means (Capitolinus, Avfontn. 
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§ u.] CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE, A. D. 161-180. 361 


swayed him in retaining at the east a brutal commander? 
who found pleasure in annoying Jews and outragine their 
religious sentiments $ while his weakness made him per- 
mit barbarities at Nome which his judgment condemned, 
and against which, probably, his feelings revolted.® 

In the writings of this emperor we can discover, what 
perhaps was equally true in the days of his predecessor, 
that Judaism at oe as an influence to be feared by 
conservatives, had been superseded by Christianity. The 
emperor's sneer 1s not directed at “ Foreign Lites,” but at 
Christians.’ Conservatism, however, remained essentially 


16; Script. Hist. August. p. 51). This might excite favorable comment, 
but was a poor substitute fur public economy and careful supervision. 
Possibly the time which he devoted to public lecturing before his depart- 
ure for the war might have been better spent in making thoughtful pro- 
vision for his soldiers. 

7 Avidius Cassius ‘‘first invented that kind of punishment. He planted 
a pole one hundred and eighty feet high, . . . and from the top to the 
bottom bound those who were condemned, and set fire at the foot, so that 
he killed some who were burnt, others who were tortured by the smoke, 
and others by fear.” —Gallicanus, dvid. Cass. 4; Hist. August. p. 71. 

When this Cassius was in command on the Danube, an auxiliary force 
under direction of his centurions discovered a body of the enemy, off its 
guard, and defeated it. When they returned with high hopes to Cassius, 
he, instead of rewarding, crucified the centurions, an unheard-of proced- 
ure ; see Arid. Cass. 4; Script. Hist. Auqust. p. 72. 

Concerning this savage, the emperor writes ; ‘‘1 have given the Syrian 
legions to Avidius Cassius, . .. for they cannot be gdverned save by AN- 
CIENT discipline.” — Arid. Cass. 5; Script. Hist. August. p. 73. 

8 Avidius Cassius ‘‘always inspected the arms of the soldiers on the 
seventh day,. . . the exercise of the seventh day was of ALL the soldiers.” 
— Avid. Cass. 6; Script. Hist. August. p. 73. 

9 * At the request of the populace [Mareus Antoninus] ordered, indeed, 
a lion to be brought into [the arena] which had been taught (?) to eat hu- 
man beines, but he neither witnessed hiin, nor emancipated his teacher.” 
— Dio Cass. 71, 29; Vol. 4, p. 438. Yet he censures (De Lebus, 10, s) 
not the brutal spectators, but their unphilosophical victims. 

W “What a soul is that. which, when separation from the body be- 
comes necessary, is realy for extinetion, or dispersion, or continued 
existence, a readiness resulting from its own judgment, not from mere 
obstinacy as [in] the Christians." — M. Antoninus, Ve Lebus, 11, 3, 
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unchanged, though it had a different antagonist. While 
pestilence raged, and when a thorough cleansing of the 
city was, no duubt, desirable, the emperor, by the multi- 
tude of his sacrifices, made it a public slaughter-house 
in a fashion which would have shocked a modern sanitary 
committee. His extravagance in this direction may have 
caused an antagonistic extravagance, of physically less 
injurious kind; among some monotheists.!2 

The priests whom the emperor summoned from differ- 
ent directions were mostly perhaps created for the occa- 
sion. Even under Cleudius, a century earlier, all knowl- 
edge concerning heathen rites had died out.8 How far 
these doings originated with the emperor and how far 
With lus advisers imay be a question.* Christian writ- 


1 The statement in Smith’s Dictionary, Vol. 1, p. 440, col. 2, that 
“*victims were offered to the gods with the most unsparing profusion,” 
seems to be implied, rather than asserted, in the life of this emperor by 
Julius Capitolinus, 13, 21, in Seript. Hist. Auqust. pp. 48, 54. Com- 
pare Appendix, Note J, foot-note 14 near its close. i 

“ The Recognitions of Clement say, concerning blight, hail, and 
pestilence ; ‘‘ From the beginning of the world there was nothing of these 
things, but they originated in the impiety of men [their doé3ea ? uon- 
recognition of God}, .. . altars kindled to demons have also POLLUTED 
THE ATR with the impure smoke of sacrifices, and so aT LENGTIL the ele- 
ments became corrupt.” — Book 8, ce. 48, 51. The Clementine Homilies 
(3, 45) maintain that sacrifices in the Jewish dispensation were not by the 
command of God. 

3 See extract from Tacitus, Annals, 11, 15, quoted in note 126 on p. 
220. 

14 The rule of action adopted by Mare Antonine rendered him the tool 
of the aristocracy. ‘‘ He always, before doing anything in war, or in civil 
matters, consulted men of rank opfimatibus, Moreover his especial 
opinion always was, ‘Zt is more equitable that I should follow the counsel of 
somany and such fricnds, hanthat somanyand such (men) should follow my 
wish [that] of a sine? friend.’ — Capitolinus, VW. Antonin, 22; Seript. 
Hist. August. p. 55. This was an easy method of shirking responsibility. 
The aristocracy, doubtless, knew how to employ him in an apparently 
commendable manner. Aceording to Dio Cassius (71, 6), he ‘‘orreN,’ 
in the adwinistration of justive, devoted eleven or twelve days to a case, 
sitting until night, and instead of enjoining brevity “he habitually eom- 
manded abundanee of water to be measured out to the pleaders”” in the 
water glasses for the measurement of time. 
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ings render probable that these proceedings were accom- 
panied by a persecution of Christians. ‘The conservative 
party, however, did not yet feel theircause so desperate 
as in the days of Arnobius.® 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NUMAN CULTURE. 


§1. Moral, Literary, and Mental. 


A FULL treatise on the above heading would require a 
volume. The object of the following remarks is simply 
to point out some relations between these three classes 
of culture, and to draw a lesson trom history as to their 
value. 

Moral culture is a prerequisite to the safe establishment 
of free institntions,! and is necessary even to prevent 
disintegration of scciety.2 To individuals it is a most 


18 See Ch. V. note 64. 

1 “The spirit of liberty is not merely, as multitudes imagine, a jeal- 
ousy of our own particular rights, an unwillingness to be oppressed our- 
selves, but a respect for the rights of others, and an unwillingness that 
any man, whether high or low, should be wronged and trampled under 
foot.” — Channing, IF orks, Vol. 5, p. 341. 

2 “There may be much intellectual culture [compare Seneca, Epitst. 
88, 2, cited on page £9] which will not tend even indirectly to form men 
to the ready practice of their duties, or to bind them together in mutual 
sympathy and forbearance, unless it be united with just conceptions of 
our nature and the objects of action. Let us form in faney a nation of 
mathematicions, like La Place or La Lande, ostentatious of their atheism ; 
naturalists as irreligious and impure as Buatfon; artists as aecomplished 
as David, the friend of Robespierre; philosophers, like Hobbes and 
Mandeville, HWelyetinus and Diderot; men of genius, like Byron, Goethe, 
and Voltaire; orators as powerful and profligate as Mirabeau; and hav- 
ing placed over them a mouarch as able and unprincipled as the second 
Frederick of Prussia, let us consider what would be the condition of this 
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important element in the formation of sound judgments? 
In its absence the mental powers are frequently misdi- 
rected and frittered away, or clouded by bad feelings, or 
wasted in personal disputes,? or impeded by self-indul- 
gence, or impaired by physical vices. These truths, thouch 
recognized and inculcated by some, have been too little 


appreciated. 
Another fact unnoticed, or too little noticed, is that 
MORAL PURPOSE IS A DIRECT AND POWERFUL STIMULUS 


TO MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. If two individuals of equal 
capacity start in hte, one with moral aims earnestly held 
and the other without them, the former will far more cer- 
tainly than the latter become intelligent. Moral purpose 
forces upon us daily questions of rigut and wrong towards 
our fellow-men, our tamily, and ourselves. . Attention to 
these questions creates A HABIT OF OBSERVATION AND RE- 


highly intellectual community, and how many generations might pass 
before it were laid waste by gross sensuality and ferocious passions. So 
far only as men are impressed with a sense of their relations to each 
other, to God, and to cternity, are they capable of liberty and the bless- 
ings of social order.” —Norton, Statement of Reasms, pp. 25, 26.  **The 
exaltation of talent, as it is called, above virtue and religion, is the eurse 
of the age. Talent is worshipped; but, if divoreed from rectitude, it 
will prove more of a demon than a god.” — Channing, IVorks, Vol. 2, 
p. 362. 

3 «Whoever desires that his intellect may grow up to soundness, to 
healthy vigor, must begin with moral discipline. Reading and study are 
not enough to perfect the power of thought. One thing above all is need- 
ful, and that is, the Disinterestedness which is the very soul of virtue. 
To gain truth, which is the great object of the understanding, I must seek 
it disinterestedly. Here is the first and grand condition of intellectual 
progress. . . . Without this fairness of mind, which is only another 
phrase for disinterested love of truth, great native powers of understand- 
ing are perverted and led astray; genius runs wild; ‘the light within us 
becomes darkness.’ "’ — Channing, Works, Vol. 2, pp. 360, 361. 

* Let any one, after reading in Thiebault (Aaeesites of Frederick the 
Great, Vol. 2, pp. 8384-599) the quarrels between Maupertuis and Vol- 
taire, and between the latter and Frederick, ask himself whether it were 
possible in an atmosphere of contention, befitting grown-up ehildren, 
that human judgment should act Le warped and distorted by malevolent 


feeling. 
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FLECTION which does more for mental development than 
any other one agency. An individual without moral 
aims may, or may not, derive from his surroundings in 
life a constant inducement to etiort. In most cases he 
will not, and, even when he does, his judement is more 
likely to be, warped by feeling or self-interest. These 
remarks are in a yet greater degree true of two commu- 
nities. One in which moral aims are prominent wiil 
Inevitably become intelligent far more rapidly than an- 
other which places such aims in the background. 

Literary culture, aside from its indirect aid to morality 
and intelligence by opening stores of human experience, 
supphes a want which, if unsupplied, would bar moral, 
as other, provress. It furnishes terms whereby we can 
express tu ourselves and lay up distinctly in memory the 
result of our observations. As arithmetical calculations 
would become a mass of confusion if we had but one term 
or figure for a ereat variety of numbers, so in morals and 
in estimating varieties of ‘human character, if things es- 
sentially different have, through poverty of language, to 
he expressed by one term, they become readily confused. 
Moreover, communication on moral topics with others is, 
under such circumstances, difficult and imperfect. 

Mental culture — the acquisition of knowledge and of 
the capacity to use it® — may be promoted by a variety 
of outside aids and incitements. It has an inherent worth 
because of ability which it imparts for increasing our own 
Welfare and that of others. It has also, in civilized so- 
ciety, much bearing on moral culture, not merely of the 
community, but of individuals. The co-operation of in- 
telligence with individual morality is exerted in a variety 


5 “Intellectual culture consists, not chiefly, as many are apt to think, 
in accumulating information, though this is important, but in building 
up a foree of thought which may be turned at will on any subjects, on 
Which we are called to pass judgment. This force is manifested in the 
concentration of the attention, in accurate, penetrating observation, in 
vdueing complex subjects to their elements... . To build up that 
streneth of mind which apprehends and cleaves to great universal truths, 
is the highest intellectual self-culture.” — Channing, IVurks, Vol. 2, 


Pp. 362, 363, 
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of ways, direct and indirect. It brings us in contact with 
a wider public opinion, thus aiding emancipation from 
local errors in morality. It enables us to study more dis- 
criminatingly the actions and characters of our neighbors, 
as also the ‘influences to which the y are subjected, and 
thus not only obviates canseless dissensions and jealous- 
ies, but unveils opportunities of kindness. It facilitates 
scrutiny into the experience whether of ourselves or of 
others, thus guarding us against missteps, innocent in 
themselves, which would reuder subsequent adherence to 
morality more difficult. It prevents our being misled by 
skilful imisrepresentation of wrong as if it were right. 
It prepares us against moral emergencies by suggesting 
questions and aiding reflection, thus rendering possible 
WELL-MATURED OPINIONS OF THE COURSE TO BE PURSUED IN 
MANY CONTINGENCIES OF LIFE. It opens facilities for imter- 
course with the morally judicious and wise. It streneth- 
ens our capacity for physical and moral self-discipline. 

The foregoing assumes that conscience merely enjoins 
doing right and avoiding wrong. In some eases right and 
wrong are obvious. But in the vast majority of questions 
which civilization and culture bring with them, our con- 
science by commanding us to do right imposes an obliga- 
tion of first ascertaining it.® 

Aside trom the moralities of private life there exists 
under free governments a class of duties unrecoenized 
by absolute menarclies,’ those, namely, which pertain to 


§ Conscience may require a mechanic to do his work well, but cannot 
by intuition decide for him the requisite strength of a bridge, a boiler, 
or an axle; nor for a conscientious lecislator the relative etfect of ditfer- 
ent proposed laws; nor for a professional man the exact proportion of 
time due to his family and to his patients, or clients, who need and de- 
pend on his aid for their lives, or means of living. <A business man in 
pecuniary esnbarrassment cannot, in most eases, tell by intuition whether 
an extra loan will extricate him and permit justice to all his ereditors, 
or whether it will but increase their number. The conscientiously be- 
nevolent may need debate as to whether they should give or withhold. 
If multitudinous questions of right and wrong could be determined with- 
out thought, conscience would cease to develop the mental powers. 

7 In the winter of 1810-41, while conversing one evening at Berlin, I 
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improvement or development of the community and to 
amendment of its organization or legislation. Nothing is 
plainer than that, in the absence of intelligent morality, 
these will be badiy performed, or will remain undone. 

If we now turn to Greek and Noman history, we are 
taught the value of inoral aims. Where monotheism had 
spread these aims, namely, in Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Northern Exvpt, we find most peace, industry, intelli- 
gence, and veneral eculture$ The coincidence between the 
rise of this, so called, GREEK CULTURE and the advent of 
monotheistic iniluence favors the supposition that it was 
chiefly due to moral aims which that intluence diffused. 
In the fourth century before the Christian era we find the 
Jews already prominent in two of these countries, whilst 
the indirect evidence of their subsequent numbers assures 
us that the same had taken place in the remaining one. 


needed the German expression for public spirit and asked it from an old 
gentleman who considered it for a time, then debated it with others, and 
finally told me, ‘‘ There is no corresponding term in German, and the 
reason for it is, we do not have the thing. The police takes care of every- 
thing here.” The term ‘‘Gemeinniitzigkeitsgeist” might, under free 
institutions, readily acquire the sense of public spirit. At present, how- 
ever, it scarcely means more than public benevolence. In the year 1840, 


while the author was in Germany, a carefully written article in a lead- 
ing newspaper of Berlin, after mentioning that a visitation of prisons, 
proposed by Elizabeth Fry, had been declined, added the following : 
“This decision cannot but be approved even by one of those who think 
us enlightened enough now and then to take care of matters of common 
interest without always waiting for the commencement to be made by 
the government.” An old man, in one of the more liberal countries of 
continental Europe, wrote me in the same year: ‘ Until we obtain truly 
republican institutions we shall always find, that whatever we may un- 
dertake for the benetit of society at large will be opposed by the people 
in authority, unless we obtein their protection and patronage previously to 
giving any publicity to our proceedings.” Cp. pp. 95, n. 65 and 577, n. 59. 

8 Compare in notes 23, 24, of Ch. IL. the remarks of Cicero concerning 
Asia Minor, and of Tacitus concerning Syria. The latter country is 
designated (Tacitus, ZZist. 2, 80) as ‘peaceful and wealthy.” The pros- 
perity of Asia Minor (see p. 197) made consular patricians quarrel for its 


possession as for a prize. Alexandrine culture is well known. 
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During and after this century we find medicine and as- 
tronomy assuming position as sciences? in these partly 
monotheized lands and a body of intelligent moralists, 
the Stoics, coming into existenee. In Greece proper this 
culture did not exist! In Judiea, where a blending of 
political and religious authority had substituted ritual ob- 


° Hippocrates, who is said (Smith, Dict. of Bio. Vol. 2, p. 483, col. 1) 
to have dicd B. c. 357, was the earliest physician who could be called 
scientific. At a later date schools of note grew up. 

10 Not one among the prominent physicians or astronomers of antiquity 
originated from Greece. Not a man of science belonged to her. The 
temples of Athens evinced professional skill and taste in their architects; 
but when we learn, that at the date of their erection, “ the meanness of 
the private houses formed a striking contrast to the magnificence of the 
public buildings” (Smith, Dict.of Geog. Vol. 1, p. 264, col. 1; art. 
Athene, § vil.), the inference seems unavoidable, that, for the erection 
of these latter, skilled labor and superintendence were imported. When 
Cicero studied at Athens, two, at least, of his three instructors, Antiochus 
and Demetrius, were from Syria, and he went subsequently to Asia Minor 
to perfect himself. The Stoic teachers at Athens were all immigrants. 

Aristotle might seem an exception to the remark that no man of sci- 
ence belonged to Greece. He was, however, not born in Greece, but in 
Macedonia. His guardian, Proxenus, was a resident of Atarneus, a town 
of Mysia in Asia Minor, where the city ruler Hermias (Diog. Lacrt. 
Arislot. 5) allowed Aristotle great privileges. His father’s friendship 
with Proxenus, and his profession, that of physician, render it probable 
that he also (see Note M) came froin Asia Minor. Aristotle was driven 
from Athens (Origen, ddv. Cels. 1, 65; Diog. Laért. Aristot. 7) on a 
charge of dcéSeca, unbelief, and had to leave the city secretly. He shows 
acquaintance with monotheism, his opinion of God being analogous to 
the Stoie one. His argument for the divine existence is based on the 
capacity of self-motion. (Compare Appendix, Note Kk, foot-note Vi) 
“The boundary of the whole heaven, that which encloses all time and 
infinity, is the immortal and divine aldy [del dv], «Zon, named from his 
ever existing.” — Aristotle, De Crlo, 1,9; Opp. 2, p. 382, lines 50-53. 
To this Being he, in the next line, as I understand him, attributes the 
existence and life of everything else. Compare views of his disciples in 
Origen, -fdv. Cols. 2, 13. . See Appendix, Note K, for monotheistic views 
in his predecessors, Xenophon, Plato, and Heraclitus. His thoughts of 
his father Nicomachus must have been blended with moral teaching, for 
he termed his work on Ethics ‘* Nicomachean.” 
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servances for moral aims, this culture was also unknown. 
Tn Italy monotheism — though some of its literature had 
heen proscribed and destroyed in B.c. 13 or 12 —en- 
countered its most direct and violent persecution after 
the death of Augustus. Whether the better features of 
the Augustan age were not due to its influence is a fair 
question. From that time forward the aristocracy strove 
with varying success to expel, or suppress, to annoy, or 
hold it in check at Rome. A consequence of this was, 
that the attractions of the capital and the world’s wealth 
which had been brought thither could not make Greek 
culture indigenous ; nor even lure it to any great extent 
from the provincial towns which enjoyed medical and 
astronomical skill unknown at Lome. Three centuries 
after the Christian era these provinces, in spite of Roman 
misgovernment and exaction, had so outstripped the rest 
of the empire, that Constantine, from motives of selt- 
interest, professed their faith and built a new capital 
adjacent to the stronzest of them. 

When political control was placed, by the triumph aS 
Christianity, in professedly Christian hands, the mistak 
was made of supposing that Christian authorities As 
to care for and superiutend Christian faith and observ- 
ances.? A result of this was, that human dogmas and 


i“ Very few paucissimi of the Romans have touched it [the medical 
art], and they immediately became renegades into [the ranks of] the 
Greeks.” — Pliny, Nut. Hist. 29, 8, 2. Compare on p. 12 note 27. 

22 The mistake that Christian authorities onght to take interest in, and 
supervise Christian teaching and institutions was to some extent honest, 
though in larger measure due to the love of control. So far as honest it 
resulted from the inability of human beings to divest themselves of the 
belief, that a Christian government should do as much for Christianity 
as they had been accustomed to see the heathen government doing for 
heathenism. Early education is often hard to unlearn. A lady in re- 
publican Geneva — herself connected with the liberal wing of the state 
church — was horrified at learning from me, that the United States gov- 
ernment made no provision to teach children the Christian religion. 
De Wette, a scholar, exiled for real or supposed sympathy with the anti- 
monarchical party and counted usually among liberalist theologians, 
must, as his words imply, have been equally shocked at the thought of 
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follies soon occupied more prominence than practical 
monotheism. The sense of individual respons sibility to 
God was weakened or displaced by the degree in which 
men’s Spiers and actions were subordinated to ecele- 
Siastical authority backed by civil power. Moral aims 
became less conspicuous and human culture stood still or 
receded. Centuries were, however, needed to undo whit 
centuries had built up. When the Arabs overran these 
early monotheized provinces they found there, and brought 
with them into Spain, a knowledge of medicine and 
astronomy, which made their universities the resort 
ot Europe,® and, in the days of the Crusades, consid- 


separating Church and State. ‘‘ What,” he says, ‘‘is a physical perse- 
eution of Christian belief with fire and sword compared .. . to the 
flattery and imposition of the so-called love for freedom. . . . According 
to the counsel of those who assume, and are, therefore, supposed, to 
stand on the summit of present culture, the state should renounce 
Christian Ie and place itself on the ground of indiiference, if not 
of atheism.” — De Wette, Erilucrung der Orfendarung, p. vi. De 
Wette may have confronted irreligion, but the non-intervention by gov- 
ernment in religious matters, so well established and cherished in our 
own country, would to him have seemed ‘indifferentism.” 

13 “The literary institutions of the Spanish Mohammedans were so 
celebrated that they were frequented by Christian students from all coun- 
tries of Europe.” — New Am. Cyclopedia, Vol. 14, p. 809, art. Spain. 
“* Under the Christian emperors every town of a certain size had its archt- 
aters (chief physicians), and no one conld practise medicine withont 
having undergone an examination by them. They were paid by the 
state, and in return were bound to attend the poor gratuitously 
Hospitals and dispensaries owe their origin to Christianity ; the pagans 
appear to have had no analogous institutions. . . . While the western 
empire had sunk into barbarisin, and the eastern, sadly limited, was strag- 
gling for existence, medical science found refuge fora time among the 
Arabians... . Their writings consist mainly of compilations from the 
Greck authors, ... and all the knowledge Europe had of the Greek 
authors was derived from the translations of the Arabs... . As order 
again began to emerge from the chaos of barbarism whi h suceeeded the 
fall of the western Roman empire, MONKS AND PRIESTS BECAME THE 
PRINCIPAL PHYSICIANS, anda littie medicine was taught in some of the 
mnvnasteries ; for a long time the Denedictine monks of Monte Cassius 
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erable remnants of this culture are said to have ex- 
isted.}! 


§un Lsthetic Culture, or Refincment. 


ZEsthetic culture, or delicacy of perception, expresses 
the finer culture of various faculties, so that no little dis- 
crimination becomes reqttisite in its use. 

Sometimes it expresses a culture of, or chiefly depend- 
ing upon, pliysical organs. Thus the appreciation of 
painting and music must depend largely on qualities — 
natural or acquired — of the eye and ear, and may co- 
exist with defective mental or moral development. 

Sometimes it denotes mental refinement. To this be- 
longs the ready discernment, or appreciation, of beautiful 
ideas, language, or mental traits; sensitiveness to any 
uncouth or coarse word or act; a capacity also for so 
using language, that with, or even without, definite mean- 
ing, it shall produce a grateful impression, either by its 


enjoyed in this respect an extended reputation. From the ninth to the 
thirteenth century THE JEWs, acquiring in their commerce with the Sara- 
cens [?] such knowledge as was possessed by the latter, BECAME CELE- 
BRATED AS PHYSICIANS; and as such, despite the laws which forbade 
them to administer remedies to Christians, obtained access to conrts and 
even to the palace of the Roman pontiffs."” — New Am. Cyclopedia, 
Vol. 11, p. 346, art. Medicine. 1t would seem more likely, that the 
Jews derived their medical knowledge from their own brethren at the 
East, where such knowledge was common. They and the Saracens prob- 
ably obtained their knowledge in the same locality. 

4 <<Tf we compare, at the era of the Crusades, the Latins of Europe 
with the Greeks and Arabians, their respective degrees of knowledge, in- 
dustry, and art, our rude ancestors must be content with the third rank 
in the scale of nations.” —Gibbon, ch. 61; Vol. 7, p. 379, Philada. 
edit. 1816.‘ After the fall of Constantinople, learned Greeks escaping 
from the captured city carried a knowledge of their language and literature 
to the Western world. Previous to this date the Greek medical writers had 
been read only through the medium of faulty Arabie translations ; but 
medical men now availed themselves of this new source of information, 
and translations of Galen, Hippocrates, Dioscorides, etc., were made di- 
rectly fiom the Greck.”—New Am. Cyclopedia, Vol. 11, p. 347, 


art. Medicine. 
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musical flow, its cadence, or its rhythm, or by the word- 
pictures which it presents, or the associations which it 
recalls. 

Sometimes it indicates culture of moral faculties ; deli- 
cate cognizance of, and adaptation to, another's state of 
mind or feeling; habitual readiness to perceive, conjoined 
with care and tact to avoid, what may irritate or wound, 
what may arouse prejudice, quicken wrong desire, dis- 
courage right effort, or awaken painful recollections. It 
includes appreciation of correct teeling, and skill to elicit 
or commune with it; reverent appreciation of sorrows or 
of affections which an obtuse nature micht ridicule, and 
wherewith a morally undeveloped one mieht trifle. 

Sometimes two, or all three kinds of culture may be 
manifested in action or conversation, and may conjointly 
be intended by the term “esthetic.” Mefined manners are 
generally the result of both mental and moral culture. 
Again, the skill wherewith a woman selects and arranges 
the furniture and adornments of her house may imply a 
perceptive eye, mental refinement, and, in more ways than 
one, moral culture. If undue expense be avoided, if the 
pictures on the walls appeal to kindly and generous emo- 
tions, they may indicate a cultivated heart, or a developed 
moral sense. Clearness requires that different senses of 
the term “esthetic” should not be confounded. 

In heathen Greece and Rome estheticism concerned 
itself chiefly with what was physical. The remains of 
heathen sculpture evince that the artist strove to portray 
physical grace and beauty, or muscular development and 
struggle, rather than mental emotion or moral traits. 
Even for this the skill seems to have been imported trom 
lands which had been cultivated by monotheistic intlu- 


16 In every refined community taste in some individuals has been de- 
veloped at the expense of judgment. A well-delivered discourse, destituts 
of anything save beauty of language, illustration, and sentiment, or # 
book written in the same vein, produces on them an effect similar 
what they would experience at the sight of a beautiful landscape, or i 
listening to favorite music. Others again, while requiring sense, ned 


grace of diction tu a degree that detracts from earnestness. 
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ence!§ Portrait-painting must have been cultivated by 
monotheists, tor Sirach states (38, 27) that the artist shall 
by sleepless attention render his work perfect. In the 
field of sculpture they, during the age of heathen suprem- 
acy, must lave labored only to a limited extent. They 
would have tound jittle sale for works, save of a class 
which they did not care to execute, — works connected 
with idolatry or heathen customs. The beauties of nature 
found recognition almost exclusively among monotheists. 


16 The defect of heathen art can be illustrated by comparing it with 
some modern productions. Ina work by Rogers called ‘‘ Mail Day,” a 
common soldier perplexes his brain as to what he shall write home. 
Grace and beauty are subordinated to the expression of a mental state. 
The piece appeals to cultivated feeling. 

Heathen efforts must have been rude before monotheistic influence. 
Pliny states (Nat. Hist. 34, 16, 2) that even in Etruria, more skilful than 
Rome, images were of wood until after theconquest of Asia. Had high skill 
been indigenous at Athens, there is no reason why bronze and marble statu- 
ary in Italy should have awaited the conquest of Asia. If, on the contrary, 
the skill in Greece were imported, we can comprehend the statement in 
an article on Phidias (Smith, Dect. of Biog. 3, p. 243): ‘* A contrast ex- 
ists [as regards ancient artists] between what we know of their fame and 
Their early 
lives were unknown to the people among whom they labored. Compare a 
quotation from Smithin note10. The Jupiter of Phidias wasa patchwork 
concern of wood or stone plastered with ivory and gold. Evenas regards 


’ 


.. Works, and what we can learn respecting... their lives.’ 


seulpture and painting their condition among modern Asiatics fairly sug- 
gests that moral culture, if not a prerequisite in the artist, must exist in 
the community by whose influence he is formed. 

17 «* When I consider thy heavens... the moon and stars which thou 
hast ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of him.” — Ps. 8, 3, 4. 
“QO Lord . . . who stretchest out the heavens as a curtain, . . . tho 
ecth is full of thy riches.” — Ps. 104,1, 2, 21. ‘‘ He... that stretcheth 
out the heavens as a canopy and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell 
in.” —Is.40,2. ‘There is one glory of the sun and another of the 
moon and another of the stars.” —1 Cor. 15, 41. “I will be as the dew 
to Isracl, he shall bloom as the lily... . His beauty shall be as the 
olive-tree. 2. . They that dwell under his shadow... shall revive as 
the corn and crow as the vine.” —Hoseal4,5-7. ‘Consider the 
lilies of the field. ... I sey unto you that Solymon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” — Matt. 6, 2s, 29. ‘The heavens de 
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The species of csthetic culture which consisted in 
word-pictures, in a dexterous use of beautiful language, 
of pleasing illustration, or of attractive allegory, had its 
seat at Alexandria. Its remains favor the supposition that 
it dwelt mainly among Jews and monotheists. Disciples 
of this school, rather than of heathenism, attained chief 
skill in its use, and have left the most finished specimens 
of the high perfection to which they carried it. Clement 
and Orizen, in the latter part of the second and first 
half of the third century, Valentinus and his followers, 
at and before the middle of the second, have no compeers 
in this direction among heathens. Philo, still earher, 
shows the same tendency with less skill. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews has not a little of this Alexandrine trait. 

Moral cestheticism and its results are of course to be 
found chiefly in communities which give prominence to 
moral culture. Itefinement of feeling, respect for the 
affections, and quickness of sympathy are seldom matters 
of historical record. What we find concerning them, or 
implying them, must be sought principally in the writings 
of monotheists, or of those who have been influenced by 
monotheism. In such writings we find a prominence 
given to home relations, and a delicacy of feeling incul- 
cated 38 which is absent, or nearly so, from heathen records. 


clare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork. . . . 
The sun... which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.” —Ps.19,1, 4,5. ‘The pue 
firmament, the appearance of heaven, a magnificent spectacle, . . . the 
glory of the stars, a light-giving ornamentation. . . . See the rainbow, 
intensely beautiful in its splendor, and bless him who made it... . It 
bands the heaven with a glorious encirclement, and the hands of the Most 
High have stretched it." — Sirach, 43, 1, 9, 11, 12 

The poople to whom such language was addressed must have been 
thought competent to appreciate it. Heathen poets call no one’s atten- 
tion to the beauties of nature. 

8 “The Lord has elevated the father above his children and established 
the mother’s authority over her sons. . . . He that is obedient unto the 
Lord will be a comfort to his mother. ... Honor thy father and mother, 
both in word and deed... . My son, help thy fatherin his age, and 
grieve him not as long os he liveth, And if his understanding fail, have 
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The superior reverence for woman and for maternal influ- 
ence which prevailed among monotheists, as compared 


patience with him, and despise him not when thou art in thy full strength, 
For the relieving of thy father shall not be forgotten. . . . He that for- 
saketh his father, equals a-blasphemer ; and he that angereth his mother, 
is cursed of God.” — Sirach, 3, 2-16. 
‘* Hear, O my son! the instruction of thy father, 
And neglect not THE TEACHING OF THY MOTHER.’’ — Prov. 1, 8, Noyes's tr. 
Compare Prov. 6, 20; 13, 1; 15, 20; 23, 22, 25. 
“ Better is a dinner of herbs, where there is love, 
Than a fatted ox and hatred therewith.’’ — Prov. 15, 17, Noyes’s tr. 
“ Anxiety in the heart of a man boweth it down; 
But a kind word maketh it glad.” — Prov. 12, 2, Noyes’s tr. 
“ The charm of ainan is his kindness.’’ — Prov. 19, 2, Noyes’s tr. 
“ A soft answer turneth away wrath.’’ — Prov. 15, 1. 

The meaning of the following can be best conyeyed by paraphrasing 

it :— 
‘A rightly worded answer 
Fquals an affectionate kiss.’? — Prov. 24, 26. 

“Do not accompany your kind offices with censure, . . . a word is 
{sometimes} better than a gift, . . . both will be found in a kindly dis- 
posed nan. — Sirach, 18, 15—17. 

19 ‘* Houses and riches are an inheritance from fathers; 
But a prudent wife is from the Lord.”” — Prov. 19, 14, Noyes’s tr. 
“ He that findeth a wife findeth a blessing, 
And obtaineth [a] favor from the Lord.’’ — Prov. 18, 2, Noyes, tr. 
“ Her children rise up and extol her; 
Her husband, and praiseth her.’’ — Prov. 31, 28, Noyes’s tr. 

‘Do not (through indifference} miss a wise and good wife, for she is a 
hoon beyond gold.” —Sirach, 7,19, Compare the utterance of Valen- 
tins (Ch. XL. note 9) that a man is degenerate who hes passed through 
life without loving a woman. 

* Blessed is the husband of a good wife... . As the rising sun in the 
heavens, so is the beauty of a good wife in the world of her household. 
» +» Asa light in a conscerated candlestick, so is the beauty of her face 
in ripe age.’ — Sirach, 26, iy Ae tee 

“Ye husbands, dwell with .. . giving honor to your wives, as co- 
heirs tu the favor of [a future] life.” —1 Pet.3,7. ‘‘Exhort... the elder 
Women as mothers, the younger as sisters,” —1 Tim. 5, 1,2, Compare 
the preceding note, 
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with heathens, is sure evidence, that in its company ex- 
isted a higher refinement than elsewhere of the feelings 
and affections. Dio Chrysostom, though nominally a 
heathen, grew up surrounded by monotheism. Its refin- 
ing influence is manifest in his writings. 


§iu. Lndustrial Culture. 


The prosperity of any community and the welfare 
of its individual members depend largely on habits of 
industry. Where these are wanting, vice and discon- 
tent are sure to enter. An wnoccupied niund craves 
excitement, and can only be satiated by injury, or ruin, 
to itself. 

The Indians of America illustrate this. In those sec- 
tions of the continent where men were accustomed to labor, 
namely, in South America, Central America, Mexico, and 
to a shighter degree in the southern half of the United 
States, large bodies of the aborigines exist. In the north- 
ern portion of the United States, where labor disgraced a 
man,”? their race has almost passed away. They acquired 


» «The life of an Indian when at home in his village is a life of indo- 
lence and amusement. To the woman is consigned the labors of the 
household and the field; she arranges the lodge; brings wood for the 
fire ; cooks ; jerks venison and butlalo meat ; dresses the skins of the ani- 
mils killed in the chase ; cultivates the little patch of maize, pumpkins, 
and pulse which furnishes a great part of their provisions. . . . As to 
the Indian women, . . . they would despise their husbands could they 
stoop to any menial office, and would think it conveyed an imputation 
upon their own conduct. It is the worst insult one virazo can cast upon 
another in a moment of altercation. ‘Infamouswoman!... I have 
seen your husband carrying wood into his lodge to make the fire. Where 
was his sqnaw fat le should be obliged to make a woman of himself ?’” 
— W. Irving, Asturias (Works, Vol. 8), pp. 206, 207. * Mr. May made 
an address to an assembly of Onondaga Indians, including several ehicfs. 
In the plainest terms he told them that, if they expected or desired to 
prosper, they must overcome their contempt for hard work, and devote 
themselves to regular and constant industry. As soon as he ended and 
‘paused for a reply,’ an old chief arose, with an expressive grunt of dis- 
gust, and stalked off in silent dignity. Ie was followed hy all the other 
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the vices without the virtues of white men, and, within 
the lifetime of a man, have nearly perished from the 
width of a continent?! 

Again, among their white successors, in the northern, 
or salma wre: portion of the United States, industry 
has been. reputable. In the southern portion slavery, 
while it existed, cast a stigma on labor. The migratine 
myriads of Europe have poured in ceaseless streams over 
the northern section of our country, while only excep- 
tional individuals have sought the south. That a country 
may prosper, industry niust be esteemed. 

The bearing of industrious habits upon INDIVIDUAL 
happiness attracts too little notice. The man or woman 
whose time is adequately oecupied, acquires an efficiency, 
and, if the occupation be sutliciently diversitied, a selt- 
dependence, which idleness cannot give. The mind is 
protected also against hankering for excitement, physical 
or social, and is less a prey therefore to folly and vice. 
In a single respect this latter remark may be “illustrated 
by the condition of modern Jews. Their average morality 
is not above that of Chmistians; yet their freedom from 
physical vices is much ereater. A Jewish drunkard or 
pauper is, in our own country, rarely met ; most probably 
beeause a Jewish idler is seldom seen, and if common 
report can be trusted, the houses of shame find few re- 
cruits among Jewish women. 

Aside, howev er, from protection against vice, habits of 
industry serve to develop and strengthen the character, 
and, if the industry be physical without being excessive, 


hearers, until the offending speaker was left entirely alone.” — Memoir 
of S.J. May, pp. 231, 232. 

21 Fighty years ago there stood at one end of the street on which the 
author ives astockade fort enclosing a blockhouse and a private dwelling. 
In or near it were (August 10, 1794) fifteen white men, some of them 
With families. They constituted the white population of the county, and 
were gathered for safety near the fort, because the Indians had sent notice 
that they intended to clean them out. On that day two hoys whose 
father had just been fired upon were hurried into the fort. They are yet 
(A. b. S74) enjoying a vigorous old age, but the Indians, from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Pacific, are in this latitude almost extinct. 
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to give such tone and buoyancy to the human frame that, 
in the absence, and sometimes even in spite, of constitu- 
tional impediment, the spirits become joyous, the sympa- 
thies quick, the energies untiring, and the capacity both 
of enjoyment and usefulness great. Overwork, of course, 
defeats all this, and creates in some a loneing for physical 
stimulus. Modern occupations, even when physical, tax 
the mind more than in former times. 

The question of industrial education for the young 
demands attention vastly beyond what it has received. 
The parent who wilfully, or through indifference, neetects 
to bring up a child in habits of industry and to familiarize 
it with waiting on itself and meking itself useful, is com- 
mitting a crime against the ehild’s future welfare. Many 
difficulties stand at present in the way, some of which 
require combined effort for their removal,” while others 
merely claim from the parent good sense, fidelity, and an 
appreciation of the object to be attained? Much could 


22 The number of hours and amount of studies in public schools render 
it a hardship towards most children to superadd home oeenpations. As 
& prerequisite to remedying this, school studies, especially for children 
nuder twelve years, or therexbouts, should be abbreviatal. Habits of 
personal industry and self-help are senously important, and should not 
be unduly sacrificed even to attainments at school. 

The absence of many fathers from home during a large part of each 
day interferes not only with their facilities for teaching industry to their 
children, but with opportunity for studying their characters, keeping in 
sympathy with, and rightly directing them. Mitigation for this evil 
might be devised. Earnest attention should be ealled to it. While it 
exists, it devolves an additional duty on the mother. 

Improved machinery accomplishes much work formerly intrusted to 
juvenile hands) Thought and public effort should be devoted to the 
subject, that this end not in juvenile idleness. 

Absence of refinement in the laboring classes, especially in those from 
Enrope, causes aversion to such oceupations as might seemingly put us 
ona par with coarseness. The only remedy is to ditfuse yelinement 
among the working classes. 

23 A boy, though exposed Ly idleness to a greater variety of tempta- 
dions than his sister, has enc great advantaye over her, Tf he marries 


he can, as clerk or juuior partner, learn some occupation before eusteavor- 
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be effected by a cultivation of refinement in the laboring 
classes, thus rendering associations with labor more pleas- 
ant. In our own country the laboring classes, though 
misled sometinies by the presentation of folly as wisdom, 
and of antagonisin to employers as independence, are at- 
taining culture. The impediments are in many localities 

light and diminishing. In continental Europe, however, 
the impediments are fearful, and among these is the mag- 


ing to superintend it. The sister, if married, becomes the head of a 
household, and needs to superintend that of which she is perhaps totally 
ignorant. Incompetent superintendence makes the duty of domestics more 
trying, opening a door to friction and discontent. The relation between 
her and her feminine aids, instead of giving rise to lifelong endear- 
ments and interest in each other's welfare, becomes an injury to charac- 
ter, causing or aggravating distaste for hone superintendence on the 
one side, and for domestic service on the other. Familiarity in early life 
with household duties, under guidance of parents as to the best inethod 
of dealing with various dispositions, might have given a different aspect 
to these relations, and, if general throughout society, might make domes- 
tic service attractive to many who now shun it, though suffering for lack 
of employment. 

Europe suffers, though in a modified form, equally with America from 
this class of difficulties. More than thirty years ago, an old philan- 
thropist in continental Europe asked me to send him as a corrective 
half a dozen copies of Miss Sedgwick’s ‘* Live and Let Live,’’ remark- 
ing that half the plagues of life originated in miscomprehension between 
the lady of the house and her domestics. Comments on the subject 
at Frankfort, Geneva, and elsewhere, evinced that the evil was wide- 
spread, 

The charge which a judge was uttering from his judicial bench in Eng- 
‘and when arrested by death, claims attention over too wide a portion of 
the earth. ** Even to our servants we think perhaps we fulfil our duty 
When we perform our contract with them, —when we pay them their 
waves, and treat them with the civility consistent with our habits and 
feclings, — when we curb ovr temper and use no violent expressions to- 
wards them. But how painful is the thought that there are men and 
Wonten growing up around us, ministering to our comfort and necessities, 
continually inmates of our dwellings, with whose alfeetions and nature we 
areas much unacquainted, as if they were the inhabitants of some other 
sphere.” — TN. Talfourd, quoted in the Christian Register, Boston, 
April 15, 1854. 
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nitude of standing armies,*£ to the abatement of which 
plulanthropy should devote every energy. 

The industry of a country may be aided or impeded by 
wise or unwise customs or legislation, and bv the fac ility 
or difficulty of obtaining family homes2% The variety of 


4 The military establishments of continental Europe absorh young 
men by hundreds of thousands, thus devolving accumulated labor on the 
infirm, the old, and the women. Overwork bars self-culture. Exhaus- 
tion craves and finds mere animal recreation. Marriage is postponed to 
military service. Laboring women, without ayenue to improved social 
standing, lack a chief incitement to self-respect. Young men removed 
from home-influence, and from occupations which might interest them, 
are aggregated into masses, a more easy prey to vice. In the larger cities 
the proportion of illegitimate births becomes frightful. 

* As a step towards the desired end, two or three among even the 
minor powers in Europe might agree upon adding to their own rules of 
intercourse, and advocating for insertion into the laws of nations some 
such clause as the following :— 

No nation unattacked has aright to make war, nor any community to 
subvert its own government dy violence, without publishing a distinct 
statement of not merely good, but sufficient reasons for its action. 

Such a clause would not at first prevent, but merely impede, wars, and 
diminish their frequency. Each additional nation which subscribed the 
code, each step forward by public opinion, would place bellicose govern- 
ments more at disadvantage. The only effectual remedy, however, must 
be a capacity for self-government in the people, and a control by them — 
the chief sufferers in war — over international disputes. 

26 A mechanic, or laboring man, owner of a home, has a strong motive 
for earning and saying, that he may add to its comfort or beauty. A 
friend of the author was told by prominent factory-owners in England, 
that four days weekly was about as much as they could get out of their 
operatives. If so, inability of the working classes to acquire homes is 
probably a silent discouragement to effort, and therewith, to self-respect. 
The real estate of England 15 in few hands. Dismemberment, for sale, 
of beautiful patrimonics, interwoven’with cherished family associations, 
might be a severe sacrifice on the part of her landholders. But if interest 
in the culture and elevation of their fellow-men should prompt them to 
it, a nobler example could. hardly be given of Christian thoughtfulness 
for human welfare. To their clitdren and descendants the companion: 
ship of cultured fellow-citizens would be a richer heritage than undi- 
minished acres. 
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influences which affect it should cause caution in deter- 
mining the respective weieht of each. Yet there can be 
little doubt that industry was held in more respect by 
monotheism, aud therefore by the communities which it 
influenced, than by heathenism2* The countries where 
monotheism had spread were the workshops of the Roman 
empire. In monotheistie writings a man’s occupation is 
often appended to his name. Paul, a scholar, worked at 
tent-making?@ Josephus appeals to heathen cognizance 
of the fact, that mechanical occupations were largely in 
Jewish hands28 Philo mentions their workshops at 
Alexandria. The industrial prosperity of the countries 
where they settled is attested by patrician desire of obtain- 
ing office there.° Cicero, as already quoted on p. 30, tes- 
tities that Asia Minor was the portion of the republic 
where “reason and diligence effect most.” Tacitus bears 
Witness to the peacefulness and wealth of Syria! The 
Jews are mentioned by Dio Cassius as fabricators of arms 
for the Romans? Centuries alter the Christian era we 
find adopted in Europe an industrial agency invented in 


on 


Asia Minor, namely, windmills.” 


25 See in Ch. VIII. at close of note 127, Patrician contempt for work- 
men. 

*7 Mention is made of Joseph ‘‘the carpenter” (Matt 13, 55) ; ‘‘ Simon 
the tanner” (Acts 9, 43; 10, 6, 32); ‘* Alexander the coppersmith” 
(2 Tim. 4, 14); ‘Aquila and Priscilla, tent-makers” (Acts 18, 2, 5). 

7 Acts 18,3. ‘The Talmud makes it the duty of scholars to learn 
some mechanical art.” New Am. Cycloped. 14, p. 847, cul. 1, art. 
Spinoza, 

*3 See in Ch. IV. note 6, Josephus, Against Apion, 2, 39 (a7. 40). 

2 Heathens ‘broke open even the workshops of the Jews.” — Philo, 
algrinst Flaceus, 8, Bohn’'s trans. 

® Rulers for Syria an) Egypt were appointed, not by the Senate, but 
by the emperors. The Seiate supplied annually a governor to a large 
division of Asia Minor. The wealth, and therefore the industry, of this 
province is well attested by the action of the Senate, which long treated 
it as the prize of consular senators (Tacitus, 2. 3, 71), according to the 
onder in which they had bee:. consuls. 

3t Sev citation and references in note 8. 

%2 See in Ch. X. the first paragraph of note 133. 

8 See Gibbon, ch. 61, note 65, Vol. 7, p. 379, Philada. edit. 1816. 
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Siv. Greek Culture a Result of Monotheism. 


Allusion has already been made, pp. 367-371, to Greek 
culture as a result of monotheistic intluence. A separate 
section is here devoted to the subject, in hope of thereby 
attracting to it a more minute scrutiny than the author 
can give. 

The Greek population of Asia Minor, Syria, and North 
Egypt attained a scientific and practical knowledge com- 
bined with general culture unknown among their Gentile 
cotemporaries. The Romans were dependent on the 
Greeks even tor their cooks? Deferring to a note the 
evidence that science had not taken root outside of these 
borders,® the question arises as to its cause within them. 
Commerce was unlikely to do for Asia Minor or Syria 
more than for Greece. A mere blending of races would 
not develop intelligence in <Asia rather than in Italy. 
There are but two causes for this culture which seem 
probable. 

Firstly, the Jews outside of Palestine must already, 
some centuries before the Christian era, have been not 
only educated,” but scientific, for more than one eminent 
heathen regards them as descendants from, or on a par 
with, philosophers,” and their own writings imply the ex- 


#4 See close of extract from Lyell in Ch. V. note 52. 

% See Appendix, Note M. 

36 The Wisdom of Sirach, compiled 200 or 390 n. ¢., contains the 
business direction (42, 7): ‘* Let delivery to, and receipt from, every one 
be in writing.” Writing must then have been common. An earlier 
Wiiter says : Of making many books there is no end.” — Bee. 12, 12. 

7 ‘*Clearchus, who was t*e scholar of Aristotle, and inferior to no 
one of the Peripatetics whomsoever, in his first book, Concerning Slecp, 
says, that ‘Aristotle, his master, related what follows of a Jew. ... 
This man... was by birth a Jew, and came from Celesyria; these 
Jews are derived from the Indian philosophers. Philosophers, it is said, 
are called by the Indians Cu/aii, and hy the Syrians Jidod, and took 
their names from the country they inhabit, which ts called Juda... . 
Now, this man, when he was hospitubly treated by a great tnany, came 
down from the upper country to the places near to the sea, and became 
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istence among them of attention to science.8 The Jews 
had spread especially in the above-mentioned countries, 


a Grecian, not only in his language, but in his sonl also; insomuch that 
when we ourselves happened to be in Asia about the same places whither 
he came, he conversed with us, and with other philosophical persons, and 
mace a trial of our skill in philosophy; and as he had lived with many 


learned men he communicated to us more information than he received 


yy 


from us.’”” — Josephus, dycinst Apion, 1, 2, Whiston’s trans. altered. 
Perhaps the conclusion should be translated, ‘‘he communicated the 
more readily of what he possessed.” The narrative cannot be any fabri- 
cation by a Jew, for in that case Jewish learning would not have been 
attributed to a heathen source. Clement of Alexandria (S/rom. 1, 
§ 70; Potter, p. 358) quotes Clearchus as professing ‘ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH [cognizance of ?] some Jew who had associated with Aristotle.” 

Clement also quotes another writer as follows: ‘‘ Megasthenes, the 
historian {about B. c. 300],. . . writes thus in his third book of Jndia 
Affairs: ‘All matters of natural science spoken of among the ancients 
{of our nation] are also taught by philosophers outside of Greece; namely, 
among the Hindoos by the Brahmins, and in Syria by those called Jews,’” 
— Strom. 1, § 72 (Potter, p. 360). 

% «Honor a physician with the honor due unto him, ... for the 
Lord hath created him. For of the Most High cometh healing. ... 
The skill of the physician shall lift up his head; and in the sight of 
great men he shall be in admiration. The Lord hath created medicines 
out of the earth; and he that is wise will not abhor them... . With 
such doth he heal [men] and taketh away their pains. Of such doth the 
apothecary make a confection. . . . My son, in thy sickness, . . . give 
place to the physician, for the Lord hath created him: let him not go 
from thee, for thou hast need of him. There is a time when in their 
hands there is good success. For they shall also pray unto the Lord, that 
he would prosper that which they give.” — Sirach. 38, 1-14. The 
perception (implied Gen. 2, 21) of fewer ribs by one in man than in some 
domestic animals indicates anatomical observation. 

The Wisdom of Solomon is a work of uncertain date, written probably 
from one to three centuries before the Christian era. Its author, speak- 
ing in the name of Solomon, says, God ‘‘gave me reliable knowledye 
concerning the universe, to know the constitution of the world and 
operation of its elements; the beginning, end, and middle of years; the 
changes [of the sun's caurse at each] of the tropies, and the vicissitudes 
of seasons ; the cycles of years and the position of stars; the peculiut- 


ties of animals and the {various} dispositions of wild beasts ; the violence 
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and may have imparted more or less scientific knowled¢e 
to their Greek fellow-citizens. ; 

Secondly, Jews believed in a Supreme Being who took 
interest in human morality. Many Greeks accepted 
the belief.’ It strengthened conscience and encourazed 
moral aims, thereby developing observation and reflection. 
These two qualities became the source of an independent 
crowth., 

There is much in modern which may illustrate ancient 
history. Papal Rome has been as poor an exponent of 
Christian culture as was Jerusalem of Jewish. China, 
with no word in its vocabulary for conscience, or moral 
sense,?? may throw light on the non-progressive condition 
of Greece, Rome, and other nations which monotheism 
had not visited, or from which it was driven out. 


of winds and the controversies of mortals; the varicties of plants and 
the [diverse] efficacy of roots.’ —Wisdom of Sol. 7, 17-20. 

9 In a Prologue to the Wisdom of Sirach, its translator states as 
an object of his labor, ‘‘to issue the book even to those of the foreign 
household {that is, to Gentiles] who wish to study and who are already 
prepared morally, 7a 49y, to live according to the Law,” and gives asa 
motive which had actuated his grandfather, the need ‘‘that students 
should, in their teaching and writing, be useful to THOSE OUTSIDE.” 
Cp. Ce. II., 1V., and Note B, footnotes 43, 44. Justin evidently (Dial. 
§0, 122) deemed these converts to Judaism a large class. 

49 A friend, the president of Allegheny College in this place, has, at 
the author’s request, reduced the following statement to writing: ‘‘In 
the year 1850 I visited the city of Shanghai, China, and had an inter- 
view with Rev. W. H. Medhurst, D. D., who told me that he had been 
studying the Chinese language for thirty years, and had found no word in 
that language which was a synonyme of our English word ‘conscience,’ or 
moral sense.” — Geo. Loomis. Cp. p. 576, n. 53; see also, on p. 29, 
the absence from Greck and Latin literature, prior to monotheistic intflu- 
ence, of any term for ‘‘ecouscicnce.” | The question would be interesting, 
whether any heathen language, utterly devoid of monotheistic influence, 
have such a term. <A difliculty confronting inqnirers would be uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of former monotheistic influence, especially in 
Asia, and as to the date of any ancient literature. On this latter point 
an error of centuries, in the commonly atiixed dates, would, in the ab- 
sence or unreliability of chronological data, be possible. 
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Particular localities may hold forth inducements to 
lovers of money or pleasure, whereof only the intelligent 
ean avail themselves, and in such localities intelligence 
and deficiency of moral sense may be common associates ; 
even as ignorance and vice hold almost exclusive sway in 
others. Seasons of speculation may present temptation 
only to the intelligent; and among them only will the 
moral failures occasioned by it be found. Yet, if the 
author's observation have not deceived him, the averace 
morality of intelligent individuals is decidedly above 
that of the ignorant. On this point the testimony which 
he places below#! has much weight in his own mind. 
Morality and general intelligence in every nation bear 
a tolerably fixed ratio to each other. By intelligence 
must not, however, be understood merely the prevalence 
of school education. In Northern Germany, whose school 
system is reputed inferior to none, intelligence and men- 
tal activity are much less common among the masses and 


41 My father communicated to me, as the result of his experience, that 
the disposition to dishonesty is most common among the unintelligent, 
though they set more bunglingly about it. 

He had large opportunity of observation, for, as agent and as proprie- 
tor, he superintended during half a century (1805 - 1854) landed property 
in four different counties. There were times of active purchase, when 
two thousand contracts on file implied an equal number of settlers who 
had not yet paid for their lands. A visitor from continental Europe said, 
that in the Land Office he could sce more of human nature in one day 
than in his father’s counting-house during a year. 

My father’s judgment was attested by his reducing disorder to order, 
and by success in mecting the many difficulties incident to his position. 
Long-continued indulgence was necessary towards the less fortunate ; 
steady, thongh gentle, pressure towards the idle, who without it would 
have failed to acquire bomes. Judicious inquiry, patient thought, and 
discriminating judgment were requisite in distinguishing between the 
two classes and the modifications of them. 

Another quality, important to his work though not to the value of his 
opinion, was brought to ny notice by a white-headed old settler, who, on 
hearing of his death, called upon me and remarked, that he ‘never knew 
any one who had such a knack of encouraging a fellow.” 
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even in the middle classes,” than throughout the northern 
portion of the United States.% 

A companionship, in most cases, of morality with in- 
telligence implies some relations ship between them. On 
the nattire of this relationship the author has already, in 
the first section of this chapter, given his views. The rise 
of Greek culture, dating from the advent of monotheism, 
favors strongly the supposition, that a sense of moral re- 
sponsibility stimulates intelligence, and that belief in an 
all-seeing Moral Ruler encourages human efforts. The 
non-progressive character of China, in spite of its univer- 
sal school education, corroborates the supposition. So 
do the teachings of modern history, as recalled by the 
author. On this point, however, modern history needs a 


#2 During a sojourn in Germany more than thirty years ago, the anthor 
met five different individuals, of the middle class, who supposed that 
Americans were all black. The fifth instance occurred at the table of a 
friend who had discredited his previous experience, ascribing it to lack 
of discrimination on his part between the uneducated and those from 
whom knowledge might be expected. The absence of general intelligence 
is partly, though not wholly, due to impediments (see note 7) which dis- 
courage private effort. School education is but an instrument for self- 
development. If, after receiving it, the hands of a community be so tied 
as to prevent its use, the instrument becomes of no avail. 

48 The best portions of the United States have in many ways great 
room for improvement; yet the extent to which they safely dispense with 
police protection, strikingly illustrates one feature of their moral progress. 
In A. pD. 1865 a million soldiers, trained on the battle-field, were disbanded 
in the Northern States without police precaution and without causing the 
slightest apprehension to man, woman, or child. 

44 “In no country of the world is education so general as in China. 
Though the government fosters only the higher branches by supporting 
colleges (hio-kung) in the large cities and provincial capitals, while the 
primary schools are sustained only by municipalities or individuals, the 
knowledge of reading, writing, ond arithmetic is all but univ ersal, Even 
the lowest peasant or mechanic knows how to keep his account- books. 
. .» Female education is more limited than that of men, but literary 
attainments are.considered creditable to a wornan, and the namber of 
authoresses is by no means smell. Printed books are cheaper in China 
than elsewhere, notwithstanding the clumsiness of the printing appara- 
tus.” —New Amer. Cyclopedia, Vol. 5, p. 105, art. China. 
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§ v.] THE DARK AGES. 387 


scrutiny more discriminating, thorough, and dispassionate 
than any to which it has yet been subjected. 

Mankind find themselves on a comparative sandspeck 
floating amidst what seems a limitless universe. Their 
study ‘of physical law extends to distances which battle 
comprehension. Their study of moral Jaw has hitherto 
been confined to the little globe which they inhabit, and 
even ITS lessons have been very imperfectly learned. Yet 
most minds would be aided far more by a perception of 
moral purpose than of physical law, in believing that a 
Moral Ruler sways the universe. The amount of hope, 
happiness, and improvement depeudent on such beliet is 
a good reason for patient investigation of human history. 


§v. The Dark Ayes. 


The dark ages in Europe have been commonly attrib- 
uted to inroads of the barbarians. This must be incorrect. 
These inroads date from the fifth century. The last Latin 
writers of note in Italy# were born in the tirst century, 
and we find already in the second century unmistakable 
evidence of that social and political barbarisin against 
which even in the preceding one civilization was inetiect- 
ually struggling. This barbarism was due to the political 
power of the Roman aristocracy and to their depraving 
use of it. The so-called barbarian leaders were more 
civilized than their Italian subjects. Under their rule 
Italy was improved # rather than injured. The reason 


48 Africa, less influenced hy patricianism, produced from A. D. 175 to 
A.D. 425 with lesser writers, Tertullian, Arnobius, Lactantius, noted 
for his pure Latinity, and Augustine, —all Christians. Even Gaul's 
monotheistic section had during this period more writers than Italy. 

4 “Oidoacer . . . compelled Augustulus. to abdicate... . By this 
act an end was put to the western empire... . He nied the country 
mildly, enforced the laws, and protected the frontiers.” — New Amer. 
Cyclopedia, 12, p. 488. 

Theodorie “defeated Odoacer . . . UnderShis fostering care Italy be 
came prosperous again; agriculture and industry revived ; literature and 
the fine arts flourished ; interne! improvements went on aud new monu- 
ments were erected.” — New Ar -a. Cyclopedia, 15, p. 422, col. 1. 
Theodovie in early Jife had lived a idst Greek culture. 
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why monotheism failed to improve mankind as formerly 
was its umlon with ecclesiastical and political power, so 
that 18 was expounded, not by the unambitious and 
thoughtful, but by ‘the egotistical and seltish who were 
able to crush out those rivht-minded views which inter- 
fered with their ambition or interest. 


CHAPTR sh. 
MONOTHEISM. 


§1. Its Origin. 


1. SoME monotheistic writers regard belief in a Su- 
preme Being as inherent in mankind, so that only excep- 
tional individuals can divest themselves of it.) The 
history of our race afiords no support to this view. 


1 The above view — Llended by many with an estimate of heathenism 
more generous than just — has been metrified by Pope: — 
“ Father of all! in every aze, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord!” 

One of our widely circulated school-books states that: ‘In all nations 
and in all ages the untaught mind of man has sought after God, a first 
great cause. . . . Tlus has given rise to various systems of religion.” — 
Mitcéhell, Nei Interimrdiate Geog. p. 14, Phil. 1874. 

Stoie views, whose origin was unknown, contributed largely no doubt 
to this error, but its chief source has been a too ready assumption that 
ideaseo-extensive with our personal observation are universal. The same 
method of inference leads one of Cicero’s speakers to treat belief in a 
plurality of gods and in their human form as universal, and therefore in- 
nate. Epieurus ‘ perceived firstly, that gods exist, because Nature her- 
self had impressed an idea of them in the minds of all; .. . a belief 
in vods Is necessary beeans® we have implanted, or rather innate, knowl- 
edge of them, . . . and concerning their form we are instructed partly 
by nature, . .. for we all, of every nation, have by nature no other 
form for the gods than the human.” — Cicero, Le Vat. Decor. 1, 16-18, 
al, 45-46. Compare Ch. 111. note 71. 
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Various savage tribes —if evidence can be trusted — are 
destitute of any religion,? and a large proportion of man- 


2 «The situation of the missionary among the Bechuanas is peculiar. 
. . . He seeks in vain to find a temple, an altar, or a single emblem of 
heathen worship. No fragments remain of former days, as mementoes 
to the present generation, that their ancestors ever loved, served, or 
reverenced a being greater than man... . Satan. . . has employed his 
agency, With fatal success, in erasing every vestige of religious impres- 
sion from the minds of the Bechuanas, Hottentots, and Bushmen. ... 
Dr. Vanderken)p, in his account of the Kalirs, makes the following re- 
mark: ‘If by religion we mean reverence for God, or the external action 
by which that reverence is expressed, I never could perceive that they 
had any religion, nor any idea of the existence of a God... . A decisive 
proof of the truth of what I here say with respect to the national 
atheism of the Kafirs is, that they have no word in their language to ex- 
press the idea of the deity.’ « 

** Ainong the Bechuana tribes, the name [for God] adopted by the mis- 
sionaries is Worimo. . .. Morimo.. . had been represented by rain- 
makers and sorcerers as a malevolent selo, or thing, which the nations in 
the north described as existing in a hole, and which, like the fairies in 
the Highlands of Scotland, sometimes eame out and inflicted diseases on 
men and cattle, and even caused death. 

* Vortmo did not then convey to the minds of those who heard it the 
idea of God. . . . I never once heard that Jforimo did good, or was 
capable of doing so. More modern inquiries among the natives might 
lead to the supposition that he is as powerful to do good as he is to do 
evil ; and that he has as great an inclination for the one as for the other. 
It will, however, be found that this view of his attributes is the result of 
twenty-five years’ missionary labor; the influences of which in that, as 
well as in other respects, extend hundreds of miles beyond the immediate 
sphere of the missionary.’’ — Moffat, Jissionary Labors in Southern 
«lfrica, N. Y. pp. 168, 177, 179, 180. 

“‘ The aborigines of Australia, Dr. Lang states in his work on ‘Queens- 
land,’ have no idea of a supreme divinity, the creator and governor of 
the world, the witness of their actions, and their future judge. They 
have no objects of worship, even of a subordinate or inferior rank, They 
have no idols, no temples, no sacrifiees. In short, they have nothing 
whatever of the character of religion, or of religions observance, to dis- 
tinentish them from the beasts that perish.”” — Christian Register (Los- 
tom), September 21, 1861. 

“So furas my information goes, the religious notions of the Esrui- 
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kind lack belief in a Creator or Ruler of the universe3 
Early imbibed opinions have been mistaken for inherent. 

2. A different view attributes the origin of monotheism 
to human observation and re: isoning, The universe ex- 
hibits evidence of design which it seems impossible to 
treat as the work of chance, and which cannot be ascribed 
satisfactorily to any cause save intellivence. The argu- 
ment from this evidence is powerful,? and adinits no 
direct answer, yet human history shows that it can be 
outweighed, and that it universally has been outweighed 
in communities destitute of belief in revelation. No 
community lacking a belief in revelation has ever believed 
in a Creator and Moral Ruler of the universe.6 Men must 
have been unable to credit that such a being, if he ex- 
isted, would avoid or neglect communication with his 
earthly children. 

3. Yet another view is that” monotheism was first 


maux extend only to the recognition of supernatural agencies, and to 
certain usages by which they may be conciliated. 2. . 

«e. ,. The walrus, and perhaps the seal also, is under the protective 
guardianship of a special representative or prototype, who takes care that 
he shall have fair play.” — Kane, Arctic Explorations, Vol. 2, pp. 118, 
2145 NaYe Sore 

Compare New Am. Cyclopedia (11, p. 148), article Manitou. 

3 «There is in Buddhism neither creation nor creator. . . . It 
[Buddhism] embraces nearly or quite... three hundred millions of 
human beings.” —J. F. Clarke, Yen Meligions, pp. 143, 146. Greek 
and .Latin mythologies also ignore any creator. Compare in Ch. I. § I. 
the absence of any term for a Supreme Being in Chinese. 

* © All our belief begins with the testimony of others. . . . The man 
born in China believes in Confucius. . . . Every one born a Turk be- 
lieves in Mohammed. . . . The vast majority of Trinitarians, Unitarians, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Quakers, are so because they were born so... 
We begin with a traditional belief which we accept without a doubt.” — 
J. F. Clarke, Hour which Cometh, p. 47. Stationary communities not 
merely begin with but retain their traditional belief. 

5 See Ch. LIT. notes 57, 59. 

6 «There are three religious which teach... true monotheism. These 
.. . are Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism.” —J. F, Clarke, 
Ten Ltecligions, p. 501. 
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§ 1] ORIGIN OF MONOTHEISM. 391 


taught by revelation. In favor of this view are the fol- 
lowing considerations. The people among whom mono- 
theism originated ascribe it, not to their own wisdom, but 
to a divine communication. Further, no community de- 
void of belief in revelation has ever been monotheistic. 
Further, God, as represented in Jewish teaching, takes an 
interest in the moral welfare of our race. The immense 
importance to mankind of acquaintance with such a being 
justifies the supposition that he would have imparted a 
knowledge of himself by revelation, whilst the history 
of men elsewhere renders intensely improbable that any 
pretended revelation, in a previously heathen community, 
should have been mainly addressed by its author to our 
moral sense. To a believer in the divine authorization 
of Jesus there is yet another reason for believing in an 
earlier revelation to the Jews, namely, that Jesus assumes 
it to have been made. 

The sacerdotal and ceremonial parts of Judaism were 
probably, as in the case of Christianity, a later addition, 
of human origin. The Jewish, equally with the Christian 
revelation, seems to have mainly addressed moral sense 
and human need of encouragement.’ That the sacrificial 
law formed originally no part of it, is strongly attested 
by extant statements and appeals of religious instructors 
before the Captivity’ Teaching subsequent to the Cap- 


7 Compare Ch. II. notes 2, 9 and 10. 
8 TEACHINGS BEFORE THE CAPTIVITY IN BABYLON. 


“Thate, I despise your feasts. 

When ye offer me burnt-offerings and flour offerings, 

I will not accept them; 

And upon the thank-ollerings of your fatlings I will not look. 

Did ye offer me sacrifices and offerings 

In the wilderness, for forty years, O house of Israel? ’? — Amos 5, 21-25. 

“For I spake not to your fathers, nor commanded them 

Concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices, 
At the time when I brought them out of the land of Egypt; 
But this command gave Ito them: * 
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392 JUDAISM AT ROME. [oH XIV. 


tivity implies that this law had then acquired a more 
recognized standing.§ 
a ee ee ee 


‘ Hearken,’ said I, ‘to my voice, 


And walk ye in all the ways which I command you.’ ’” — Jeremiah 7, 2, 23. 


“ What to me is the multitude of your sacrifices? saith Jehovah; 
Tam satiated with burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; 
In the blood of bullocks and of lambs and of goats I have no delight.” 


; ; Isaiah 1, 11. 
For I desired merey, and not sacrifice, 


And the knowledge of God rather than burnt-offerings.’— Hosea 6, 6. 


“*T wil take no bullock from thy house, 
Nor he-goat from thy folds; 


{f I were hungry, I would not tell thee.’? — Psalm 50, 9, 12. 


**Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, 
And bow myself before the most high God? 
Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, 
With calves of a year old? 

Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, 
Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 


He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
What doth Jehovah require of thee, 
But to do justly, and to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly before thy God ?’’ — Micah 6, 6-8. 
“Tn sacrifice and oblation thou hast no pleasure; 
Mine ears thou hast opened; 
Burnt-offering and sin-offering thou requirest not.’” — Psalm 40, 6. 
“* Look well to thy feet, when thou goest to the house of God, and draw 
nigh to hear, rather than to offer sacrifice as fools. For they consider 
not that they do evil.” — Ecclesiastes, 5, 1. 
The above passages are given in the translation of Dr Noyes. 


9 TEACHING AFTER THE CAPTIVITY. 
“ For when ye bring the blind for sacrifice, 
[Ye say] ‘It is not evil.’ 
And when ye offer the lame and the sick, 
[Ye say] ‘It is not evil.’ 


cs . . 


And ye bring that which is plundered, and Jame, and sick, 
And present it for an offering; 

Shall Taccept it at your hand? 

Saith Jehovah. 
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gr] ORIGIN OF MONOTHEISM. 393 


To assume that the ceremonial and sacrificial law had 
no recognized standing before the LDabylonian Captivity, 
implies that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses. 
It nowhere professes to have been written by him, and 
speaks of him always in the third person, a form of 
self-designation not elsewhere found, I believe, in Hebrew 
literature. Its commencement is a compilation from two 
different documents, — or classes of documents, — either 
of which must have originated later than the belief in 
monotheism, since that belief is incorporated into them. 
Its conclusion must have been written long after the time 
of Moses." To a critic of history the strongest argument 
against its Mosaic authorship is the moral impossibility, 
that the anti-ritual writers before the Captivity could 
have known and ignored or disparaged aries by 
Moses which they and their countrymen would have re- 
garded as express injunctions from God. A believer in 
the divine authorization of Jesus would find it dificult 
to reconcile his remarks to his disciples with the suppo- 
sition that he regarded the Deity as having through Moses 
prohibited certain meats. 


Cursed be the deceiver, 
Who has in his flock a male, 
And yet voweth and sacrificeth to Jehovah that which is marred.” 


5 Malachi 1, 8, 13, 14, Noyes’s trans, 
‘Ye have robbed me. 


But ve say, ‘ Wherein have we robbed thee?’ 
In tithes and offerings. 


Bring ye all the tithes into the storehonse, 
That there be food in my house.” — Malachi 3, 8-10, Noyes’s trans. 

D See Appendix, Note L. 

1 **So Moses... died, .. . but no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
to this day.” — Deut. 34, 5, 6. 

2 “Are you likewise so devoid of understanding? Do you not com- 
prehend that nothing external can, by entering a man, defile him, because 
it oes not enter his heart 2” — Mark 7, Is, 19. 

Graves, in his “ Lectures on the Four last Books of the Pentateuch” 
Gth edit. London, 1846), las given, on pp. 439-452, Le Clere’s citations 
frum the Pentateuch in proof of its post-Mosaic origin. 
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394 JUDAISM AT ROME. (CH. XIV. 


§i. Judaism a Preparation for Christianity. 


The nature and: extent of the preparation made for 
Christianity by Judaism have never been sutticiently 
stated. Judaism had at the Christian era carried mono- 
theism and morality into a number of lands. The com- 
munities which received these two elements of improve- 
ment had become noted for intelligence and prosperity. 
With intelligent morality, however, comes a spirit of 
scrutiny. Any historical evidence of a revelation made 
to the Jews was obscured by time and the imperfection 
of human records. Evidence trom the character of Jew- 
ish teaching was impaired by the extent to which human 
error had been blended with the recorded teaching of rev- 
elation. At this period — when intelligent beings craved 
sufficient evidence for the existence of a Divine Parent 
—a teacher appeared who professed himself authorized 
by God. If such authorization admit proof, this would 
seem to have been supplied in the case of Jesus. The 
evidence was trusted and his teachings found chief ac- 
ceptance in those countries where monotheism, the result 
of Jewish teaching, had previously done most for human 
improvement. In Asia Minor Pliny was astounded at 
the prevalence of Christianity. Syria and North Egypt 
were seats of its early strength. The fact that the wmit- 
ings which constitute the New Testament were, with the 
exception of Matthew, composed in Greek, indicates that 
the earliest Christian teachers found their disciples among 
those Gentile populations who were most familiar with 
Judaisin, and whose intelligence best fitted them to scru- 
tinize the claims of Christianity. 
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APPEND LX. 


NOTE A. 
SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 


§1. Those called Cumcean; a Patrician Forgery. B.C. 461- 
B. Cause. 


Neary fifty years after the expulsion of kings from Rome, 
a Tribune of the people (n. c. 462) proposed the appointment 
of commissioners to prepare a code of laws,’ wherebythe con- 
sular power should have some other limit than the pleasure 
of the consuls. The proposition, deferred at that time, was 
renewed the next year, and was supported by the whole col- 
lose of Tribunes. Probably the resident foreigners sided with 
the popular party; for the Duumviry Sacrorum, or “ Commit- 
tee of Two on Sacred Things,” who belonged to the aristo- 
cratic faction, professed to have consulted “ Books,” according 
to which, “dangers were predicted from gatherings of foreign- 
crs, lest they should make an attack on some of the heights 
in the city, and thence commit slaughter.”? The popular 
purty revarded the statement as an imposition, and the 
Doumviri “were accused by the Tribunes of having gotten 
the thing up merely to hinder the law.’’® 

If books existed which contained any such prediction, they 
were doubtless a political forgery for the occasion, Perhaps, 
however, the forgery of what was afterwards called The 
Books,# or, still later perhaps, the Sibylline Books, did not 
eceur until the Duumviri found it necessary to justify their 


' Livy, 3, 9. 2 Livy, 3, 10. 
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396 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


assertion. These Books, in after times, seem to have been 
interpolated at the pleasure of the patrician leaders whenever 
their sanction was wished for brutality which should over- 
awe® or mummery Which should quict® the common people, 


® During Hannibal's eampaigns in Italy strife ran very high ee 
the patricians and the plebcians. After the battle of Cann, B. c. 216, 
**the Duumviri were ordered [hy the Senate] to examine [The] Bocce 
. . . According to [the] Fate-teliing Books certain extraordinary sacrifices 
were performed, amony which a Gaulish man and woman [his we ¢} and 
also a Greek man and woman [his wife 7] were lowered alive in the ox- 
inarket into a subterranean place, which was closed with a stone.” — 
Livy, 22, 57. 

This act of outrageous barbarism is also narrated in an extract from 
Dio Cassins, preserved’ by Isaac Tzetzis, which speaks of the Romans, 
under Fubius Maximus Verrucosus, as ** burying a Grecian and Gaulish 
marned pair, being frightened -reto] by an oracle, Which said that a 
Greek and a Gaul would [endeavor to] seize the city.” — Dio Cass., ed. 
Sturz. Vol. 1, p. 14. Fabius Maximus, named Verracosus from a wart 
on his lip, was consul seventeen years before, and also the next year 
after, the battle of Canne, aud was Dictator in the et preceding it. 
Either of these dates would tnply a ditferent year from that assigned to 
the event by Livy; but Fabius, even when not in olfi ve, may have con- 
trolled senatorial action to such an exteut that it should be attributed to 
him. 

5 In the year B. c. 399, ‘a rough winter . . . was followed by an un- 
healthy summer, pestil lential to all aNrMas. As neither a cause nor a 
termination could be found for this incurable destruction, the Sibylline 
Books were examined by a senatorial deeree. [In accordance with these 
books] the ‘Duumviri for Sacred Things’ having For THE FIRST TIME 
made a feast for the gods, Leetisternivin, in the city of Rome, pacitied, 
during eight days, Apollo, Latona anid Di ana, Hercules, Mercury, and 
Neptune, by means of three table-couches provided as bountifully as 
possible.” — Livy, 5,13. The attractiveness of this was increased by 
the general feasting, in which the people were expected to join. Again, 
in B.C, 348, a pestilenc e occasioned an inspection of these books andl 
another feast of the gods. Livy, 7,27. And yet again, during a pesti- 
lence, “it was found in ‘{The] Books’ that Esculapius [the coil of med- 
icine] should be sent for from Epideurus to Rome.” — Livy, 10, 47. On 
another oceasion we read, ‘In Rome re the vicinity many prodigies 
occurred that winter, or, as is usual when superstitious fears are once 
awakened, many were reported and ineantiously believed. . . . The 
Duumyvin were commanded to ex: imine ‘The, Books.’ s.... . inst, & 
lustration of the city was held, and victims of the move Enporye unt kind 
were saeriliced to iar deities, Forty pounds ef cold were ¢: arrived 
as a gift to the temple of Juno at L eae The qatrons dedicated 
a brazen standard ~ Juno on the be sutine mount, A feast for the gods 
was commanded to be held at Core, . 2. a feast to the coddess of youth 
ab Romexien jenna tare Is Serrauus, the pretor, was ordered to 
assume VOWS, lta lie performed} if at the end of : a Vears the he publ u 
remained in the same condition as then. These nes pel rformed ai 
vowed in accordance with the siliyiline Books, meer ina great dest 
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or for political chicanery™ of whatever kind, if favorable to 
their own party. 


the superstitious fears from men's minds.”” — Livy, 21, 62. This was in 
time of war. Some details of the performance are omitted, Again, in 
the year B. C. 151, prodigies and a pestilence caused a decree that the 
Decemvirs should examine ‘‘{The] Books.” The Decemvirs ordered 
‘supplications for one day at all the shrines (a Lume.” — Livy, 40, 19. 
Probably the pestilence and the alarm of the people continued, since, 
“by the direction of the same [Decemvirs] disci auctoribus, the Senate 
decreed, and the consuls prociaimed, that supplication and sacrifices 
should be made for éhree days throughout a/l Lialy.” —Tlid. As the 
uthority of the Decemvirs rested exclusively on ‘The Books” which 
they consulted, their direction fairly implies that in these books, written 
propessedly When Rome had no coutrol over Italy, they had found autlhor- 
ity for this senatorial decree. 
+ 7 An instance of this occurred, B. c. 205, which needs a word of expla- 
nation. The Roman army was rapidly dwindling in front of the Cartha- 
ginians from disease, which threatened to exterminate it. (Livy, 29, 10.) 
The Senate must have needed the assistance of the whole people in order 
to prosecute the war, and must have found that burying Gauls and Greeks 
alive was not the most ellicacious method of concillating those important 
elements of their population. There existed at this time a laree scttle- 
ment of Gauls in Asia Minor, in what was called Gallogracia, Gaulish 
Greece, or Ga/atia, Gaulish Asia, a province adjoining on the north side 
of Phrygia and Cappadovia, and which had once constituted a part of 
Phrygia. These Gauls were the descendants of a foree—the remains 
of that under Brennus — which had conquered, and settled in, a portion 
of Phrygia, where their language appears to lave been perpetuated with 
hardly any change until, at least, the fourth century; for Jerome says 
(Opp. edit. Vallars. Vol. 7, pp. 429, 480), that it was then the same as 
that spoken at Treves. In the southwest of Galatia was a city called 
Pessinns, — subsequently the capital of one half of the province, —and 
near this eity was a large stone, or rock, which had become an olyject of 
worship, a remnant doubtless of Druidism, on the part of the Gauls. 
From them it must have received its name of Agdistis; though it had 
another name, — “Tue IpeaN Moruer,’’—given to it evidently by 
Greeks, and probably in jest. Perhaps it rested on some hill which they 
had called Mount Ida. The Roman Senate, having at this juncture or- 
dered an investization of the Sibylline Books, not, professedly, because 
of the eritieal military condition, but because of certain falling stones, 
did not apparently find anything concerning the stones, but found a 
statement that, ‘* Whenever a foreign enemy waged war on Italian soil, 
he could be driven from Italy and conquered, if the Idivan Mother should 
be brought from Pessinus to Rome.” — Livy, 29, 10. An embassy was 
accordingly sent with much pomp to wAsia Minor, To guard against 
wounding the national pride of Greek residents at Rome, it stopped at 
Dulphi, the seat of the renowned Creck oracle. Already before its de- 
Purture Grers had heen sent to this oracle, and a response returned 
that the Romans were about to eain such a victory that they could not 
carry away the spoils. When the embassy arrived. the accommodating 
oracle assured them that King Attalus would put them in possession ot 
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It was of course necessary to give some account of these 
Books, and the story of their sale by a woman to a Roman 
king ® was perhaps the best which the patricians found them- 


what they wanted, and that the best Roman citizen must be ready ig 
receive the goddess on her arrival. King Attalus ‘having received th 
embassy cordially, took them to Pessinus in Phrygia, and cave raced a 
SACKED StoNE Which the inhabitauts PRONOUNCED To BE ‘the mother of 
the gods,’ and ordered it to be sent to Nome.” — Livy, 29, uu. The 
priests of this stone at Rome, as in Asia Minor, either were, or were 
called, Galli, Gauls. It was perhaps anticipated that the Gauls at Rome 
would take pride in the power attributed to a divinity of their own na- 
tion, aud would be anxious that her evedit shoald not be impaired by 
any further defeat to the Romans. The priests, or attendants, of this 
stone, Ldew mutris fumuli, were the only ones at Rome who (Cicero, 
De Legibus, 2,9, 16; al. 22, 1») had the privilege of BEGGING; a tolera- 
bly satisfactory evidence that they were not selected from aristocratic 
circles, and suggesting suspicion that after the stone had answered its 
political object, the Senate did not care to expend much upor its wor- 
ship. The temple of the Idkean Mother was not dedicated until thirteen 
years after she (#) had reached Rome, and then, perhaps, a war with a 
tribe of Gauls, and an impending war with Antiochus (Livy, 36, 30), 
may have quickencd in the Senate a sense of its importance. 

The priesthood of this stone seems to have continued at Pessinus 
since members of it, some fifteen years later than the above-mentioned 
embassy, met the Roman army, and prophesied its victory over the then 
retreating Gauls. (Livy, 38, Is.) This: anid the allusion by Arnobius 
(5, 5) to the stone’s “UNHEARD OF SIZE” might raise suspicion that the 
Roman ambassadors had contented themselves with some more portable 
rock, and had left the original one where it previously stood. 

8 “Tt is said that under the reign of Tarquin (ruc proup] another 
very wonderful piece of good fortune befell the eity of the Romans 
through the benevolence of some god or [good] demon, which, not for 
a brief period only, but during the city’s whole existence, often saved us 
from great evils. A certain woman, not of his own dominions, came to 
the king, Wishing to sell him Nine books full of Sibvline oracles. As 
Tarquin declined paying the price asked by her, she went oif and burned 
three, and shortly re turned, ollering to sell the others for the same price. 
Being regarded as silly, and laugl hed at for olle ‘ring the smaller number 
at what she could not obtain for the larger, she again went off and burned 
the half of what remained, and returned, asking the same amount of 
money for the three. Tarquin, wondering at her resolitteness, sent fur 
his divine ‘rs, and narrating the atfair,-asked what he should do. They, 
learning through certain signs that a god-civen blessing bad been re 
jected, ‘and explaining to him that his not purchasing all the books was 
a great misfortune, commanded him to pay the woman her price, ani to 
take the oracles which were left. The woman, therefore, giving him th 
hooks, and te ing him to guard them carefully, pisavekanen FRO 
AMONG MEN. ” — Dionys. Halicarnas. 4,62. At the close of the mur 
rative, part only of which is here cited, ei says that he is merely 
quoting from Varro. Whether this remark applies to the foregut, 
well as to the latter part of bis narrative, Lam uncertain, Lactiuitites 
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selves able to invent. Whether this tale was coeval with the 
forgery, and whether the woman was originally styled Sibylla, 
may be donbted. Had the forgers orivinated a detinite ac- 
count of the books, there would probably have been less dis- 
crepance in subsequent narratives. The earliest allusion to 
Sibylla (for the name originally designated but one person) 
occurs in the writings of Aristophanes, a comedian, about 
forty years after the above-mentioned appeal to “ books,” and 
almost a century after expulsion of kings from Rome. Plato 
some years later also mentions her. She may have been a 
then existing celebrity, or some tradition of Sibylla, a wise 
woman, may have existed at Cum, which was a commercial 
metropolis before Rome was more than an unimportant town.? 
The patricians, when pushed to the wall, may have availed 
themselves of it in accounting for their forgery. No WRITINGS 
of this lady seem to have been heard of in Italy or elsewhere 
outside of the Roman archives; and nothing can be more 
manifest than that those inside were manufactured by sena- 
torial leaders as occasion required. 

That the leaders of the popular party should object to the 
sole custodianship of such books being in the hands of their 
opponents is natural; and this, perhaps, caused a trifling con- 
cession on the part of the latter, namely, that to the Duumyini 
should be added as sErvVANTS two common people, in whose 
presence, if at all, the books must be inspected.” That this 
insufficient concession should not quiet the popular leaders, 
and that they should desire to scrutinize the books, is suppos- 
able enough. The effort to ward off such scrutiny may have 
caused the patricians to invent the story that a former keeper 


who also professes to copy Varro, says that the books were offered to 
Tarquinius Priscus. 

The elder Pliny, who was later than Varro or Dionysius, says, ‘‘ All 
pares x!) that Sibylla brought tig books to Tarquin the Proud, of 
which two were burnt by herself, and the third in the age of Syl in 
the conflagration of the Capitol.’ "Pliny, \ Nat, Hist. 13, 27 (al. 

* Seve in the New American Cyclopedia the article Cuma. The 
allusions to Si! lla will be found in Aristophanes, Lirene (2 we), lines 
1096, 1117, and in Plato, Stallbaum’s edit. v ol. 8, p. 892; Bolin’s trans. 
Vol. 4, p. 406, 

> Tarquin, selecting two distinguished citizens and joining to them 
pat plebeians AS SERVANTS, Intrusted to them the care of the books. 
“One of these [distinguished citizens] proving in some way unfaithful 
to his trust, and being informed upon by one of the plebeians, (the king] 
sewing him into a leather sack, as if he were a parricide, cast him into 
Pie Shea. 

“After the expulsion of the kings, the city taking charge of the oracles 
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400  SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A, 


of them had for infidelity to his trust been sewed into a sack 
and drowned." In the account of him it is notew orthy that 
his accuser is made to be one of the servant commoners. 
Regarded from this point of view, the jealous seclusion of the 
books could not be charged on the PATRICIANS as a mere party 
procedure, They would say that the effort to punish a viola- 
tion of this seclusion had come from the party of their Oppo- 
nents, and must be regarded as evincing the common opinion 
of the time when it occurred. 

About the year B. c. 367 (following Smith’s chronology) ten 
men were chosen for the care of these books, one half of whom 
were plebeians, and not apparently servants. ‘This took place 
during a prolonged and hard strugele between the two fac- 
tions,” and must have been but a nominal protection to the 
popular party, since the books were in a building controlled 
by the Senate. The five plebecians might be present when an 
examination was made, and might find themselves the unwill- 
ing witnesses to some passage “which had been previously in- 

terpolated. Still later the number was increased to fifteen, 
a change conjecturally attributed to Sylla. If he were the 
author of it, we may be sure that as the number could not be 
equally divided, the patricians would have the advantage. 
Julius Caesar added a sixteenth, perhaps to restore equilib- 
rium; but the addition was probably dropped again, for the 
name Quindecemvirs was the one in subsequent use. 

Our materials for Roman history come so exclusively from 
patrician sources, that we have insufficient means of know- 
ing the views of intelligent plebeians concerning these 
“ Books.” On one occasion, what seems to have been a coun- 
ter-forgery was gotten up, whether as a mere burlesque on 


appointed as their guardians the most prominent men, who holt this 
charge during life, ‘being exempt from military service and other civil 
duties ; ; and the “y add to them plebeians, without whom it is not lawtul to 
the men to make an inspection of the oracles.’ — Dionys. Halicarnas. 
4, 62. 

“King Tarquin commanded that Mareus Tullius, the Duumvir, 
should be sewed in a sack and cast into the sea, because, being bribed, he 
had given for transcription to Petronius Sabinus ‘a book! (or perhaps 
.) the | hook’) which contained the sacred secrets pertaining to the state; 
and this kind of punishment was long afterwards adopted by the law 
against parricides.” -—— Valerius Maximus, 1,1, 13. C ompare the firs 
par agraph of an extract from Dionysius of Halicarnassus in the eee 
ne note. 

12 Livy, 6, 42. 

18 Dio Cassius, 42, 51. 
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§1] THOSE CALLED CUMEAN. 401 


that of the Senate, or for some political object, cannot be cer- 
tainly determined. It was evidently unfavorable to senatorial 
prejudices, since the Senate ordered it to be bummed. The 
Tribunes of the People may have thought that they would 
lose more than they could gain by defending it.¥ 

In the year B. c. 83 the Capitol was destroyed by fire, and 


1 The reader by returning to note 6 will find that in B. c. 181 a_pesti- 
lence was raging, and that the remedy first tried, though professedly from 
{The} Books, seems to have proved insuilicient, and to have been followed 
by an additional remedy of the same kind taken from the same source. 
The remedies were open to scientitic criticism, and the necessity for a 
second implied apparently a mistake by these infallible books in dictating 
the first. 

“«That same year, on the farm of Lucius Petillius, the scribe, near the 
Janiculum, in cultivating the earth deeply, two stone chests were found, 
each almost eight feet long and four broad, the covers being bound with 
lead. Each chest was insevibed with Latin and Greck letters [aevording 
to which]. Nuina Pompilius, son of Pompo, was buried in the one ; im the 
other were the books of Numa Pempilius. When the owner, acting by 
advice of friends, had opened the chests, that which bore the title of the 
buried king was found einpty, without vestige of human body or of any- 
thing, time haying consumed the whole contents. In the other, two 
packages, with waxed wrappings, contained seven books*each, not only 
entire, but fresh in appearance. Seven in Latin were concerning Pon- 
tilical law. Seven in Greek were concerning Wisdom, such as belonged to 
that age. Antias Valerins adds that they were Pythagorean, his belief 
being accommodated to the popular, though probably talse opinion, that 
Numa was an auditor of Pythagoras. 

“* At first the bouks were read by the friends who were present at their 
discovery. Afterwards, when, by the perusal of many, they had become 
known, Quintus Petillius, the city pretor, a great reader, obtained them 
from Lucius Petillius. Their intercourse was familiar, because Quintus 
Petillius when questor had appointed him as scribe for the Decuria. Hav- 
ing read the headings of the subjects, and perceived that the most of them 
were subversive of religion, he said to Lucius Petillius, that he purposed 
throwing the books into the tire, but that before doing so he would give 
him an opportunity, if he thought that he could, by law or assistance 
{of others}, reclaim the books, to make the experiment; and that he 
Taight do this without loss of favor {from himself }. 

“The seribe went to the Tribunes of the People. By them it was re- 
ferred to the Senate. The pretor pronounced himself ready to make oath 
that those books ought not to be read and preserved. The Senate decreed 
“it should be deemed suflicient that the pretor olfered his oath, the books 
should be burned immediately in the Comitium [place of public assembly J; 
a price for the books should be paid to their owner, to be determined by 
Quintus Petillius, the pretor, and the majority of the Popular Tribunes.’ 
The seribe deelined this. The books were burned in the Comitinm in 
presence of the people, the fire being kindled by the (official ] savriticers.” 
— Livy, 40, 29. According tu Pliny, 13, 27 (or 13), the name of the 
seribe was Cneius Terentius. Accounts moreover yary as to the number 
of the books. Compare Plutarch, Wane, 22. 
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402 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


the alleged Cumman composition perished in the flames. Any 
extracts from it now extant convey the idea that it was in 
prose. Subsequent documents called Sibylline were in verse, 
which may have misled Livy (29, 11) into calling an apparently 
prose extract from it a sony. L[°urther, the reader should 
note concerning this patrician fabrication, that, unlike Jewish 
ones of subsequent date, it did not concern itself with moral- 
ity nor with a future existence. Its only allusions are to affairs 
of this life; and even as regards these it contined itself to the 
wants of Rome and its vicinity. ° 


§ it. Verses from Erythre, B. C. 76. 

The alleged Cumean composition had before its destruc- 
tion become an object of reverence to many Romans, both 
patrician and plebeian. When the Capitol was retruilt, longings 
were probably expressed that ‘The Books” also could be re- 
stored. Any such expression of longing would best explain 
what thereupon occurred. 

On the west coast of Asia Minor, opposite the island of 
Chios, was a city of Tonia called Erythrie, sitnated on a penin- 
sula. Some Jew at this place, or who operated from this 
place, fabricated in Homeric verse, and largely at least in 
Homeric phraseology, a document teaching Jewish views, and 
containing what professed to be predictions of well-known his- 
torical events. ‘The Roman Senate was induced to send three 
of its members to Asia Minor, in the year B. c. 76, for the pur- 
pose of bringing this production, which was carefully laid away 
in the Capitol.° The document professed to have been writ- 
ten by “Sibylla,” ® meaning, apparently, the alleged authoress 


1% Fexesreiis, a Roman historian who is said to have died A. p. 21, 
narrates that ‘fon the restitution of the Capitol, C. Curio, the consul, 
proposed to the Senate that envoys shonld be sent to Eryruras, who 
should bring to Rome the verses of StryLLa which diligent seareh had 
collected ; and accordingly that P. Gabinius, M. Octavius, and C. Valerius 
were sent, that they might bring to Rome about a thousand verses [that 
is lines] copied by individuals.” — Fenestella, quoted in Lactantius, 
Div. Inst. 1,6. The concluding words of this extract imply, perlaps, 
that the envoys did not see anything which professed to be original, but 
merely copies. According to another extract from the same writer, ‘the 
Consuls Curio and Ovtavins took care that these [verses] should be placed 
in the Capitol, which, under the eare of Q. Catulus, had been restored.’ 
—Fenestella, quoted in Lactantius, J [ra, 22. Curio and Octavius 
were consuls B. c. 76, in which year, therefore, this took place. Strabo, 
Geog. p. 587. 

16 J use the Latin term, because TF suppose it to’have been at this date 
a proper name, of which either A Sibylor rue Sibyl would be a mistrans- 
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of that production which had lately perished. A spurious 
passage still extant, in the name of Aristotle,” may have been 
forged by the Jew, or by some accomplice, as a means of gain- 
ing credence for this assumption. It affirms that Sipyiia 
came from Ervthrie to Cum. If the Sibylline fragment ap- 
pended below ** formed any part of the Erythriean document, 
it must have had the same object. The assumed Sibylla 
represented herself as the daughter-in-law of Noah, so that 
the advocates of antiquity could scarcely in this respect have 
found another to overmatch her claims. This, and her sub- 
sequent residence in Italy, implied an unusually long life; an 
attribute which we find, in more than one writer, connected 
with the mention of her.”” Her prediction of Troy’s destruc- 
tion was, among heathens, a better known date than the 
Noachic deluge. The author of this Erythrean document 
invented the idea that Eneas, instead of remaining at Troy, — 
as implied in Homer’s Miad,” — had emigrated to Italy,** an 


lation. It became gradually, however, a common name, and, for the sake 
of convenience, J shall sometimes use the translated terms, which repre- 
sent its subsequent meaning. These remarks imply that I do not believe 
in the genuineness of a passage concerning “Sibyls and Bacides ” current 
under the name of Aristotle in the ProuLeMs, sect. 30, quest. 1. 

" The forgery reads as follows: “ At Cum, in Italy, 1s shown a sub- 
terranean eave of respouse-giving Sibylla, who, they say, remained a 
Virgin during her very long life. She was from Erythra, but was called 
hy the Italians “Cunnean,” and by some Melanchrena.” — Pseudo- 
Aristotle, Ve mirabilibus Auscullationibus, quoted by Opsopeeus, Uruc. 
Sibyl, jee 

18 “Since the time when the tower fell and the speech of men 
Was divided into many human dialects, 
I -having ADDRESSED first the kingdom of Exypt, 
"1.en the Persians, Medes, Ethiopians, and Assyrian Balylon, 
Then the great self-conecit of Macedomia — arm sent 
To the little kingdom of the Italians [now] destitute of an oracle.” 
Sibyl. Orac. 8, 4-9. 

" Virgil twice calls her the “long-lived priestess.” —aLieii/, 6, 321, 628. 
In Plutarch’s works the tract on the Pythian Oracle mentions ‘ one 
thousand years” as the lifetime of Sibylla. Vol. 7, p. 561, Reiske’s edit. 
Heathen literature did not justify this conception. It must have come 
from the Jewish verses. ; . , 

*» Smith's Diclionary of Biography says, under the article neds, 
concerning Homer's narrative: “Far from alluding to dneas having 
eniivrated after the capture of Troy, and having fonnded a new kingdom 
ina forcien land, the poet distinetly intimates that he conecives deaucas 
and his descendants as reigning at Troy after the extinction of the house 
of Priam.” The migration of Anens to Italy, which will be found here- 
after winter Part D, originated doubtless with the author of the Lry- 
Chrean verses, = 

*! Dionysius of Halicarnagsus, writing shortly before the Christian 
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404 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


idea which Virgil made the basis of his Encid.24* Perhaps one 
object of this invention was that he might represent the al- 
Ieged founder of the Italian state, Atneas, as a genuine or 
practical monotheist, a subject to which we will subsequently 
recur. 

Of this “ Erythraan Sibyl” considerable portions can he 
identified among extant Sibylline verses with various devrees 
of probability or with certainty. Its teachings in some pas- 

sages seem difficult to reconcile with a deliberate attempt at 
fraud on the part of its author. Perhaps he was led, or 
urged, on in this direction further than he at first intended. 
The Senate, in receiving it, showed a gross lack of critical 
capacity. An outline of the production may render it easier 
for the reader to appreciate a discussion of its constituent 
parts. I shall, therefore, under seven heads, give what I 
deem an approximate outline of the whole work before dis- 
cussing it in detail. To fneilitate reference I distinguish the 
parts by letters of the alphabet, and, as an aid to the memory, 
subjoin to each head the kind of evidence ou which rests the 
argument for its having formed part of the Erythriean lines. 

A. An admonition to recoenize one God ; attested by Chris- 
tian writers, and corroborated, perhaps, by Virgil. Also, a 
commendation of the Jews from which Lactantius has quoted. 

B. A narrative of the creation and of man’s history until 
Noalh’s exit from the ark; connected by strong circumstantial 
evidence with part G, 

C. A narrative of man’s history after the flood until the 
rise of idelatry and the beginning of war; attested by one or 
more Christian writers, with corroborative evidence from Vir- 
gil, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and perhaps from Josephus. 

D. A series of predictions concerning Jewish and Gentile 
history from the rise of idolatry and the beginning of war 
until the establishment of God's kingdom; resting on hea- 


era, says that “all Rowans affirm the advent of Eneas and the Trojans 
into Italy ly, of which also their doings in’ their feasts and sacrifices ave in- 
dications, i the peees hooks and Pythian oracles, and many other 
thines.”” — Aatiq. 1, From this statement two inferences seem probe 
ables; namely, that cae ronations did not affirm the migration of Auneas to 
Italy, and that the only writTen evidence known to Dionysins was tlie 
eA. line hooks, for P ythian oracles could not well be elassed under that 
gir’ 1% 

* On Virvil’s use of this doenmoent see the two preceding notes and 
Pp. 11S, 4105 ep. pp. 160, 409, 414, 421, £22, 127, 428, 150, dol, 4 
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then and Christian testimony. The predictions are disjointed, 
and some of the original ones are probably lost or altered. 

E. God's kingdom, —an era of peace and happiness ; at- 
tested by Christian, and strongly corroborated by heathen 
writers. 

F. The judgment. No unquestionable external evidence. 

G. Concluding words of Sibylla ; — attested by Lactantius, 
and corroborated, if not directly attested, by Varro. 

We will now attend to these portions in detail. 


Part A. 


This division of the Erythreean Sibyl commenced probably 
with the first thirty or thirty-nine lines of Book 4 The 
Cohortatio ad Greecos quotes seven of these, 24 to 30, as from 
the Erythreean Sibyl,“ and this direct testimony of an un- 
kuown writer is supported by some, and harmonized with by 
other considerations which 1 place in the note.* In another 


* The title used by the Cohortatio (c. 16) is, “That ancient and 
exceedingly old Sibyl’; elsewhere (c. 85) it designates her as ‘* That 
Mos? ancient and exceedingly old Sibyl, whose books are preserved in the 
whole world’; and elsewhere (c. 37), as That ancient Sibyl” who was 
said to have ‘come from Babylon. . . and passing into Campania... 
to have uttered oracles at Cume.”” This language could only be appli- 
eable to the supposed Erythreean Sibyl who professed to have come trom 
Babylon, and was believed to have settled at Cumie, and was moreover 
the only one whose writings were DISTINCTIVELY known, so that they 
could be appealed to BY NAME. 

*3- If the beginning of Book 4 be Erythrean, it could only have fitted 
at the commencement of the production. The sole question is whether 
it be such. The direct testimony of the Cohortatio to a part of it is 
strengthened by the following facts and considerations. 1. The Cohor- 
tatio, in immediate connection with the seven lines mentioned above, 
cites (ec. 16) two other passages as from the same Sibyl (freq. 1, 7-9 
of the Proem, and Book 3, 721-723), Both of which are attested by Lac- 
tantius (1,6, and 7,19) as Erythnean. 2. The Sibyl in these lines pro- 
Bsses an impulse to tell men things PRESENT and future. This avrees 
With the plan of the Erythrean lines (see Part G), but with nothing else 
extant in these Oracles. The other extant Jewish or Christian produc- 
tions, in their treatment of history, never deal with the present. This 
last remark applies to the connection in Book 4, in which the thirty lines 
now stand and to which, therefore, they could not well have originally 
belonged. The Fourth Book, of which they are now the commeneement, 
contains no history of things coeval with the Sibyl 3. The Erythrean 
lines endeavored to imitate Homer's I/ad. These thirty lines seem to 
doe the same. They open with avcall for attention, of which the first 
word is that used by Agamemnon in addressing the assembled council of 
Girevks (Ldiad, 2, 56). A slightly different form of the same word is 
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406 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


note I give the reasons for mistrusting lines 31-39 as not 
Erythriean, and for rejecting what follows them.” 

After the above, either immediately or with other matter 
intervening, — we know not which, — seem to have come three 
fragments, preserved by Theophilus. ‘lwo of these, number- 
ing thirty-five and forty-nine lines respectively, are attested 
by other writers,” and are now published as a Proem or In- 
troduction to the Sibylline Books, being numbered consecu- 
tively by Friedlieb as Fragment 1 and Fraement 2. The third, 
consisting of three lines, belongs probably before Fragment 2.7% 


used by Jupiter in addressing the gods (J7iad, 8, 5), by Hector in ad- 
dressing the assembled Trojans and Greeks (Lliad, 3, x63 7, 67), and 
occurs repeatedly in the Ziad (8, 97, 304, 456; 7, 31s, 368; 8, 497; 17, 220; 
as 101), as does still another form of the same word (1, 37; 5, 115; 10, 
; 16, 514; 23, 770). Again, a negative followed by an affirmative — 
se followed by BUT—is a frequent occurrence in the /ind (1, Ot ran 
98, 94, 115, 116, 124, 125, 131-135, 152-158, 163-165, and elsewhere), ‘and 
appears also (lines 4-6) in the lines under consideration. Moreover 
the supposition of an attempt to imits ite the us id affords the most satis- 
factory explanation of the word ‘‘people” being applied to Gentiles. 
The Jews habitually limited its use to themselves and applied to the 
Gentiles the term “nations.” 4. Ervthre seems to have been the duly 
place in Asia whence the Senate obtained Sibylline verses (see under 
“ Additional Remarks,” in § 5, what is said on the nomenclature of theso 
Oracles), and the first of the lines under consideration is more appropri- 
ate to an Asiatie than to any other origin. Jews of Greece or Rome 
would have been unlikely to mention Asia first in appealing for attun- 
tion. An African Jew would not have omitted all allusion to Africa. 

The following considerations, moreover, harmonize with, if they do 
not corroborate, “the Erythrean origin of wh: wt weare examining. 6. The 
Erythrean was the most elaborate and noted of the Sibylline productions, 
and the most likely, therefore, to have a well-considered opening. But 
the lines before us are the only instance of such an opening among pieces 
now extant. 

24 Lactantius (Div. Jnst. 7, 23) quotes lines 40-438, 45, 46, of Book 4, 
as from A Sibyl, which with him is eqnivalent to saying that they 
are not Erythrean. Of the intervening lines, 31-34 ‘differ from the 
general tone of Part A, in being moral rather than theological, and they 
seem to be connected with lines 35-39, which resemble more the utter- 
ance of a man irritated by false charges from his neighbors, than the 
deliberate production of a person writing for the Roman Senate some 
hundred miles distant. 

25 Lactantius makes seven quotations from the first and four from the 
second fragment, attributing each citation to the FE rythrean Sibyl, and 
saying, as he quotes lines 5 aud 6 of the first fragment, that the ‘y are from 
the he winning of her sons, The Cohortatio ad’ Greecos, erroneousl¥ 
atria to Justin Martyr, also quotes, as we have seen, Fragment As 
lines 7-9, as from “that ancient and exceedingly old Sibyl.” Virgil 
imitates a passaue in the second fraquent. 

% The other Sibyliine quotstions of Theophilus are from the Erythrevan 
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None of these are now extant in Sibylline manuscripts. As 
some readers may desire to peruse these pieces, I subjoin them 
in the order above specitied : — 


“ Hearken, People of vainglorious Asia and also of Europe, 
To all the verities which Tam about to prophesy 
With my powerlul many-toned voice, 
I, an oracle, — not of false Phaebus whom silly men 
Call God, and make believe to be a prophet, but — 5 
Of the Great Gop, whom human hands have not formed 
In likeness of speechless idols, hewn in stone. 
For neither is his dwelling a statue seated in a temple, 
Dumb and senseless, a grievous shame to mortals, 
But a habitation not visible from earth, nor measurable 10 
By mortal eyes, nor formed by mortal hand. 
He (who sces all men at once, but is seen by none, 
Whose are the obscure night and sunny day, 
The stars and moon and sea teeming with fish, 
The land and rivers and voice of ever-flowing fountains, 15 
The life-nourishing creations, showers which bring forth 
Farm fruit and trees, and vine and olive), 
He has spurred my inmost mind to tell 
Accurately to mortals the present and the future 
From the first wntil the eleventh generation. |* 20 
‘or He who brings them to puss, told me all things. 
Do you, O People, listen all Sibylla’s [words], 
Who pours forth with hallowed voice a truthful utterance. 
Blessed among men shall they on earth be 


Who shall delight in the Great God and offer him thanks 25 
Before eating and drinking ; who shall trust in works of practical 


monotheism, 
Who reject all temples which they see, 
And altars, — senseless images of dumb stone, polluted 
With soul-containing blood and sacrifices of quadrupeds, — 
Who look to the glory of the One God.” * 30 


verses, This and the apparent coherence of these three lines with Praz- 
nent 2 have induced me to prefix them thereto. Since doing so, I notice 
that the same position for them is suggested by Opsopceus on page 4 of 
his notes to the Oracles and is adopted by Alexandre. 

27 1 suspeet the line in brackets to be an interpolation of later date 
than the disturbances in B. c. 18-12, under Augustus. See, concerning 
the Tenth Age, pp. 118, 119. 

= Sibyl. Orac. 4,1-30. For the reader’s convenience I append a 
translation of the already mentioned lines, 31-39, that he may exercise 
his own judgement as to their Erythnean origin. Clement of Alex- 
andria quotes lines 33, 34 in his Pudayogue, 2,99, as he teal in a prior 
work, Profrept, 62, quoted lines 27-30, that is, without informing us 
Whether they are Erythrean. 

“ Neither committing atrocious murder; nor thievishly 
Getting enormous gain, — both fearful things, 
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“ Mortals, men of flesh, who are as nothing, 


Why so prompt at selt-exaltaiion, not looking to the end ot life. 
Do you not tremble, nor tear God, your Oyerscer, 
The Highest Observer, — Allseeiny Witness of ail things, 
The all-nourishing Creator who has endowed all with h‘s spirit 5 
Which we admire, and made it the guide of mortals ¢ 
There is one God, who is Alone, Iminense, Unborn, 
Ruler of all, Invisible ; seeing all things, 
But unseen himself by tleshiv mortals. 
For what fiesh can with its eves see the Immortal God, 10 
The Heavenly and True, who inhabits the skies ! 
Not even before the beams of the sun 
Can human beings stand, of mortal birth, 
Men who are but blood? and flesh with bones. 
Recognize Him, who alone is Guide of the world, 15 
Who alone exists to Eternity and from Ezernity, 
Seli-born, Unborn, ruling all things throuyh Eternity, 
Dw elling’ in all, a means of judyment by the light which he 
lmparts, 
You have the reward which vour folly deserves, 
Since neglecting the true, eternal God, 20 
To honor and sacrifice holy hecatomhs to him] 
Tou perform your sacrifices to demons in Hades,” 
You walk insanely and blindly. Forsaking the path 
Straight and easy, you stray in that through thorns 
And stakes. Why, mortals, do you w ander! Stop, heedless 
ones, 25 
[Roaming in darkness and rayless night qloom,] 
And leave the darkness of night. Accept the light. 
Who does this is all-wise, and cannot err. 
Come, do not forever seek darkiess and the Underworld. 
See how especially cheering are the beams of the sun. 30 
Place wisdom in your hearts, and know 
There is one God, who sends rain, winds, and earthquakes : 
Lightnings, famines , plagues, and bitter sorrow ; 
Snow-storms and hail. Shall I say it in one word ? 
He cuides Heaven and governs earth. He is THe RcLer.” 35 


. . . . . 


Not clierishing base desire for another's partner, 
Nor yet unnatural and odious lust, 
Whose life — its true recognition of God, its morals — 
The rest of mankind, easer for shamelessness, 
Will not imitate. But, with mockery and derision, 
Bales in understanding will falsely charge on them 
Their own atrociously wicked deeds.” 
ea lait erally, veins. 
® That is, who are dead and eone long ago, 
Lane 2eophilus, ald Autl, 2, 8%; compare Eriedlieb, Fragment 1, 
lines 1-35. To the ahoye Fricdlieb ervoncvonsly adds three lines from 
Lactancius, which that writer altributes to another Sibyl. 
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§ 1] VERSES FROM ERYTHRA. PART A. 409 


“Tf cods have chiidren and remain immortal, 
The gods would become more numerous than men, 
Nor would there be room for mortals to stand.” 
: : 2 Atal ; ? 
“Tf, however, everything born must also perish, ‘ 
A husband and wile cannot create a god; 
But the sole God is One; the Most Lich, who made 
The Heaven and the sun, the stars und the moon, 
The fruitful earth and watery sea-surges, 5 
The lofty mountains and perennial fountain currents. 
He renews the unnumbered tribes of the deep. 
He nourishes what creeps and moves on earth, 
And the various birds of clear or tremulous note, — 
Nightingales beating the air with trembling wings. 10 
He placed the wild beasts in the mountain-forests. 
To us mortals he subjected domestic animals. 
HE made the Gov-BrcorreN a leader of all 
And subordinated tu Maw this incomprehensible variety. 
For what mortal can know all these things? 15 
HE only knows, who originally made them, 
The imperishable, eternal Creator, dwelling in ether, 
Who gives to the good an abundant reward, 
And excites for the evil and unjust, anger 
And war and pestilence, yea, lamentable sufferings. 20 
Why, causelessly conceited men, do ye deride [Him]? 
Shame on you for dcifying cats and reptiles. 
Has not insanity destroyed thought [when vou believe] 
That the gods steal frying-pans and carry off earthen vessels ? 
That, instead of dwelling amidst plenty in the golden heaven, 2 
They care for the moth-eaten, and are frightened by spiders } 
Senseless worshippers of snakes, dogs, and cats ! 
You deify also birds and reptiles, 
And sculptured stones and hand-made images, 
And stone-heaps by the wayside. These ye deify, 30 
Besides numerous absurdities, unfit to mention. 


ion 


® Theophilus, 47 Avfol. 2, 3. No means remain of determining 
whether anything is wanting between this and the next quotation, In 
the latter the reader should compare, with lines 3-5 and 7-9, the fol- 
lowing pantheistic imitation of them by Virgil, who represents the spirit 
of Anchises as thus commencing his explanations to <Eneas in presence 
of Sibylla: — 
“To begin then; Heaven and earth and the fields of Water, 

The moon’s shining orb and the Titan-stars 

Are nourished by an internal spirit. A mind, infused 

Through the members, moves the mass and mingles with the mighty body. 

Thence the race of men and of herds and the life of birds, 

And whatever monsters the sea bears under its polished surface.” 

4uneid, 6, 724-729. 
, 


A similar passage occurs in the Georyivs, 4, 220-224. 
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410 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


Yet your gods are the deceivers of ignorant mortals. 

A deadly poison flows from their mouth. 

He, of whom is lite and enduring licht, 

Who pours out to men joys sweeter than honey, 35 

Yo Him only shouldst thou how thy head 

And incline thy path amidst his constant worshippers. 

Forsaking these you seize the brimful cup 

Of condemnation, strong, undiluted, and overpowering, 

For your senseless selves ; all of you in madness. 40 

You will not sober and return to a right mind, 

And know God, the King, the All-seeing One. 

Therefore the glowing fire shall be your portion. 

You shall burn unceasinyly through eternity, 

Ashamed of your false and useless idols. 45 
But those who honor the true and eternal God 

Shall inherit life. During eternity they dwell 

In the fruitful garden of paracise, 

Eating delicious bread* from the starry heaven.” 


Lactantius quotes, as Erythraean, two lines from the follow- 
ing commendation of the Jews; an effusion which could only 
have belonged under Part A or Part D. Its use of the pres- 
ent tense renders it difficult of location under the latter and 
gives it au apparent coherence with the former, which leads 
me to place it here. 


“ There is a city, CHALDEAN UR, 
Whence comes the race of most upright men, 
Who are ever ri¢ht-minded and their works good. 220 
They are neither concerned for the sun’s course 
Nor the moon’s, nor for monstrosities on earth, 
Nor for satisfaction from Ocean’s depths, 
Nor for signs of sneezing and the aucury from birds; 
Nor for soothsaying, nor sorcery, nor incantations ; 225 
Nor for deceitful follies of ventriloquists. 
They do not, Chaldéan fashion, astrolocize, 
Nor watch the stars. (For all such things mislead, — 
Things daily pursued by senseless men, 
Who discipline themselves to nothing useful, — 230 
And are a source of error to weak-minded mortals, 
Causing many evils to mankind on earth 
By misleading from right ways and just deeds.) 
But they arg concerned about uprizhtness and virtue.® 
Their measures are just both in field and in city. 


8 That is, manna, 

* Theophilus, .fd Auto? 2, 36; Friedlieb, Procin. 2, lines 1-49. 

% Two lines between this and the next are absent from some manu- 
scripts and are here omitted 
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§ 11] VERSES FROM ERYTHR.E. PART B. 411 


They do not steal from each other by night, 
Nor drive off herds of oxen and sheep and coats. 
Nor does nelulibor remove his neichbor's tield-inarks, 240 
Nor dovs the wealthy man vex the poor one, 

Nor oppress widows, but much rather assists them, 

Providing them always with erain, wine, and oil; 

Always a blessing to those in want among the people, 

He gives back part of his harvest to the needy. 245 
Thus they fulsil the oracles of the Great God, his law in song,® 

For ‘The Heavenly’ made the earth common to all.” 7 


Part B. 


What scems to have been the next portion consists of lines 


1-290 in Book 1, containing an account of the creation and 
of other circumstances until after the flood, taken from the 
narrative in Genesis.*° These lines are not quoted by any 
ancient writers, possibly because their contents were of no use 
in the controversies of that day; but a sufhiciently attested 
passage of the Erythrwan Sibyl near its close implies that a 
narrative such as this had been given: and in that passage 
occurs a singular use of the word vipdy, a bride, as desig- 
nating a daughter-in-law, a meaning which would not be sus- 
pected from anything in the passage itself, but which finds its 
explanation in the present narrative.* Further, the state- 


§ T suppose this to be the meaning of évvouov Suvoy, an accommodation 
probably to heathen views, which among the Greeks expected divine 
communications to he in verse. This line may be interpolated. 

37 Sibyl. Orac. 3, 213-217. 

8 From these lines, however, should be omitted 193-196, and per- 
haps 184-187, as interpolations. 

89 See Book 3, lines 818-828, quoted under Part G. 

© See the quotation of Book 3, line $26, contained with other matter 
in Part G. Without other explanation than is afforded by the connec- 
tion there, Sibylla would appear as Noah’s wife. 

In the present fragment, when the time has arrived for Noah to enter 
the ark, God says to him, — 

“Go in quickly, with thy sons and thy wife 
And the brides!”— 1, 205, 206. 


And again, on leaving the Ark: — 
‘“¢ Noah, as if from a chest, 


Went couregeously upon the earth, and his sons with him ; 
Also his wife aud the brides.” — 1, 275-277. 
and again, Sibylla says :— : 
#"O, the great joy — 
Which was afterwards my lot, in escaping frightful destruction 


412 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


ment, in the beginning of these lines, as to what the Sibvl 
purposed,® agrees with the concluding statement in the pas- 
sage mentioned, as to what she had accomplished. 


Pang oC. 


This portion included man’s history after the flood until the 
rise of idolatry and the beginning of war, — two evils, — the 
end of which (according to Book 3, line 806, belonging to 
Part E) will occur in millennial times. 

In a methodical production by a Jew we should not expect 
the “tower of Babel” and the “coufusion of tongues” to be 
omitted. Josephus* and Theophilus have each preserved 
as Sibylline a narrative of these events, and in the Sibylline 
Books, as published, there are three instanecs in which a 
copyist or re-fashioner of the Erythrean document scems to 
have saved labor by opening with this subject, either with 
or without an allusion to the preceding flood. 

An immediate result of confusion in language was the di- 
vision of mankind into kingdoms, —three, apparently, since 
they were ruled by Saturn, ‘litan, and Japetus. 


After much suffering, being buffeted by the waves with my bridegroom, 
His brothers, his father and mother, and my fellow-brides.” — 1, 287-290. 


The Old Testament mentions no grandchildren of Noah in the ark, 
which is perhaps the reason why his daughters-in-law are styled 
“brides.” - Considering, moreover, the extent to which the Erythrean 
verses copicl Homer, it is noteworthy that in the Jdiud, 3, 180, Helen 
is called a ‘‘ bride.” 

41 <¢ Beginning with the first generation of mortal men 
T will prophesy all things to the last. 
What FORMERLY WAS, WHAT NOW 18, and what hereafter 
Will occur to the world because of human irreligion. 
First, God commands me to state exactly 
How the world came into existence.” — Sibyl. Orac. 1, 1-6. 


Compare 3, sis—s2s, alluded to above, and quoted in Part G. : 

42 Antiquities, 1,4, $3. Josephus secims, if we may judge from his 
using the term ‘‘gods,’” to have quoted at second-hand through some 
heathen writer. 

8 4d Autolycuin, 2,31. Of this citation eight lines agree with an 
equal number constituting part of a passage in the Sibylline Oracles, 
3,7-197; and, of the remaining two, one agrees with line 5 of Book 8, 
whilst the other would seem not to be extant in all the copies of The- 
ophilus. So at least I understand note 7, on page 371 of Marans 
Justin. 

44 Sibyl. Orac. 3, 97-109; 8, 4, 5; 9, 6-16. 
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§u.] VERSES FROM ERYTHR. PART C. 413 


“ Men called them, ‘ Noblest children of earth 
And heaven’; naming them of ‘ earth and heaven’ 
Because they were most prominent amone mortals. 
Into ‘thirds’ was the earth divided. According to each one’s lot, 
Each reigned, having his part; nor did they quarrel.” © 


Subsequently a difficulty between Saturn and Titan was, 
through the interposition of their mother und sisters, ad- 
justed by giving supremacy to Saturn, on conditions which his 
brother imposed, and which his wife’s maternal feelings led 
her to violate. Thereupon Titan and his sons imprisoned 
Saturn whose children fought for his release. This was the 
first human war.® 

Lactantius testifies that the Erythraean Sibyl contained such 
an account ;* and adds, apparently from the same source, that 
after Saturn’s liberation by his son Jupiter, he was prompted 
by an oracle to plot against his son, who thereupon expelled 
him. Saturn, after much wandering, pursued by Jupiter's 
emissarics, settled in Italy.48 The testimony of Lactantins, 
if it needs any support, is strengthened by other writers,” 


45 Sibyl. Orac. 3, 111-115. The whole passage is comprised in lines 
108-145, of which I suppose 108, 109, to be a later addition, See 
Ch. VI. note 4. 

46 Sibyl. Orac. 3, 116-155. 

“7 Lactantius quotes from Ennius, a heathen writer, an account 
similar to the above, and comments upon it as follows: “* How true this 
account is, we are taught by the Erythrean Sibyl, who makes nearly the 
same statement, the differences being few and unimportant.” — Div. 
Inst, ay 14. 

NT bre 

#9 Athenagoras, in his Zeqatio, 30 (pp. 807, 308 of Maran’s Justin), 
quotes lines 108-113 of the passage, attributing them to SIBYLLA, of 
whom Plato makes mention. Tertullian (4d Vutiones, 2, 12) quotes 
part of the same passage, attributing it to SrpyLia, ‘who existed earlier 
than all literature.” This work of Tertullian comes to us much mutt- 
lated. It mentioned (2, 17) Saturn's reign, if not his arrival in Italy. 
In the parallel passage of his Apology (10), he speaks of Saturn as having, 
alter many wanderings, settled in Italy. Aceording to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, ‘‘what is now ealled Italy was sackep To ‘THIS GoD 
(Saturn), and was ealled by the ‘inhabitants ‘Saturnia,’ as can be found 
stated in the Sinytirsg Books, and other oracles given by the gods.” — 
Antiqg, A3t. It may be remarked in passing, that Tertullian, in the 
passage cited of his work sld Neflones, styles the Sibyls verses ‘ Di- 
Vine Writings,” or Letters. An interesting question would be, whether 
the spectal worship of Saturn in Italy can be traced in any author of 
earlier date than the Erythrean lines: The reader will find by returning 
to note 6 that, in a feast provided for the deities in B. e. 590, Saturn was 
entirely overlooked. In determining whether this special attention to 
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414 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE & 


one of whom, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is an early one. 
The object of the Erythran writer was, probably, to explain 
the origin of idolatry by attributing it to a human misappre- 
hension. Tertullian and Lactantius use the Sibylline narra- 
tive for the same object. 

Besides the above there is extant what I take to be a frag- 
ment — with alterations, perhaps — from’ this Erythrian 
story about Saturn.” Virgil, in his mention of the Sutur- 
nian kingdoms, must have had in view the Erythrxan pas- 
sage.*! 


Saturn in Italy were a perversion of some Jewish teaching, it is at least 
noteworthy that the annual offerings to him were on the day of the Jew- 
ish passover (sve Dionysius of Halicarnas. 1, 38; Vol. 1, p. 97), and that 
part of the ceremony might have originated (compare pp. 151, 152) from 
a direction to throw away images. Dionysius recognizes it as something 
distinct from either Roman or Greek customs. 

5) It follows the narrative of the tlood in Book J, and is in part as 
follows: — 


“Three high-minded kings, 

Most upright of mankind, shall apportion [imen’s] lot, 

And govern many a year, meting out justice 

To men fond of labor and of lovely works. 

The productive earth shall smile again with many 

Spontaneous fruits, an over-harvest for posterity. 

But these progenitors, untouched in all their days by age, 

Shall be free trom diseases and chill-fevers. 

They shall die overcome by sleep, and depart 

To Acheron in the abodes of Hades, and there 

Shall have honor because they were a race of ‘THE BLESSED.’ 

Happy wien to whom Sabaoth gave good understanding.” 

Sibyl. Orec. 1, 293 - 314. 

After these, according to the same passage, came the Titans. The whole 
account (lines 291 - 323) is followed by a portion of Christian origin, — I 
suppose that the author of this latter prefixed from the Erythriean verses 
the account of the creation and the flood (lines 1-290) as a means of pro- 
curing greater credence for his work, and the intermediate lines are prob- 
ably an attempted condensation of some Erythrean ideas which he did 
not care to copy at Jength. 

51 See, under Part E, the quotation from his fourth Eclogue. There 
is in Hesiod’s ‘* Works and Days” an account of consceutive ages named 
after the metals. The “golden” age is represented as the earliest, and 
as coincident with Saturn's reign IN ‘THraven. Smith's Dict. of Liog. 
in its article on Z/rsfnd (p. 441), treats this account, beginning with line 
109 of Book L,as being the second of three interpolations. [ have no 
means of determining whether it be of earlier or later date than the 
Erythrean document. But that Virgil had in mind the latter composi- 
tion is obvious from the following considerations. He connects his ref- 
erence with a meution of the Sibyl, or of Cunean song. He speaks of 
Saturnian kingdoms in the plural, which agrees with the Sibylline ide 
of three kingdoms, but with nothing in the ‘Works aud Days.” He 
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Part D. 


To this portion I assign whatever in the production related 
to man’s history after the rise of idolatry and before the estab- 
lishment of God’s kingdom. The style of the writer, which 
in Parts B and C was narrative, becomes in the present por- 
tion predictive. 

In lines 248 — 294 of Book 3 is foretold the exit of the Jews 
from Egypt; also their captivity at a later date and the de- 
struction of their temple because of their idolatry ; and the 
subsequent restoration of that building. The fragment has a 
somewhat imperfect appearance. The original passage, which 
it partially represents, would fit naturally into the Erythreean 
composition, aud probably belonged to it. 

As regards heathen nations, there is a passage concerning 
Troy to which we shall shortly pay attention ; but with this 
exception no other part of the [rythriean verses seems to have 
suffered more at the hands of time. Lack of interest in this 
portion might account for its not having been copied by the 
Christians; but a special reason for neglecting it probably 
existed, which I will endeavor to unfold. Cicero, who seems 
to have adopted the then common view, which identified di- 
Vine inspiration with divinely caused insanity, argues against 
the inspiration of the Erythraean composition on two grounds ; 
namely, that it was methodical and that it contained acros- 
tics. Further, an_extant passage in the Oracles renders it 


quotes a condition of things mentioned in the Sibylline verses, but not 
in those attributed to Hesiod. <A ‘golden age” is mentioned, Sibyl. 
Orac. 1, 283, 284. : 

82 Cicero, in the first book of his work on Divination, puts into the 
mouth of his brother the current arguments in behalf of popular belief, 
and in the second book gives, in his own person, answers thereto. In 
Book 1 (18), 34, his brother is represented as attributing foreknowledge 
to the Erythrean Sibyl. In Book 2 (54), 110, 111, Cicero responds : 
“Let us examine Sibylla’s verses, which she is said to have poured out 
during a frenzy... . That that song is not the production of a fren- 
zied person, both the poem: itself indicates (for it is more a work ot art 
and diligence than of excitement and impulse) and also that [peculiarity ] 
which is called an acrostic, in which something is connected in regular 
order by the first letter of the verses [as te certain compositions of 
Ennvius, which Ennius made), That certainly is the work of an atten 
tive rather than of a frenzied mind. But in the Sibylline verses, from 
the first verse of any paragraph, a whole song is [consecutively] woven 
tovether hy means of the first letters of that paragraph, This is the 
work of an author, not of a frenzied person; the work of a laborious 
mind, not of a crazy one.” 
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416 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A 


probable that these acrostics were in that portion which pre- 
dicted the fate of nations.®* Still further, acrosties after the 
time of Cicero and Varro came to be regarded as evincing the 
spurious character (whatever that might mean) of any Sibvl- 
line composition in which they were found. A natural conse- 
quence was, that whoever wished to use Sibylline verses as an 
authority, would be anxious that they should neither contain, 
nor be connected with, acrostics. Not one of the acrostics 
extant in the days of Cicero and Varro has come down to us. 

In two passages of the extant Oracles (8, 159-161, and 8, 
6-8) only three lines are allowed to the ageregate of consec- 
utive nations. In two other passages (4, 49-151, and 9 (or 
11), 9-314) more space is devoted to the subject. But a crit- 
ical examination will evince that the major part of these pas- 
sages caunot have been Erythraan, fut will create distrust 
of such origin for anything in them unless in so fur as it may 
be substantiated by other evidence. 

There is, however, a duplicate subject contained in Book 9 
(or 11), which, as regards one or both of its parts, reappears 
in more than one passage of the extant oracles, and which 
excited much attention in the heathen world. One part of 


53 The commencement of Book 11 (numbered 9 by Fricdlieb), after a 
brief allusion to the flood, the tower of Babel, and the dissensions after 
its full, adds: — 


“From the date of these events the whole earth was divided 
Among different nations and all kinds of dialects, 
Whose numbers f will tell and will name them in acrostics 
Of the initial letter, and will make their name obvious,” 
Sibyl. Orac. 9 (11), 15- 


If the account of nations, following upon this statement, was originally 
written in acrostics, it must have been rewritten so as to eliminate them. 

Theophilus, in his quotation (4d Autol. 2, 31) coneerning the tower 
of Babel, the confusion of tongues, and the distribution into nations, 
ends —if we reject what has no manuscript authority — with that line 
of the foregoing which precedes a inention of acrosties, adding, ‘* AND so 
Forti.” Jam not without suspicion that the last three words may have 
been intended to throw his heathen readers off their guard, A know!l- 
edge that the quoted work contained avrostics would have destroyed its 
authority. 

5t Sibyl. Orac. 3, 414-4132; 7, 51—54; 9 (or 11), 122-171. Compare 
3, 200085) Sea AAs 19) 

6§ Varro in his enumeration of the Sibyls connects with his mention 
of the Erythriean this passage alone concerning ‘Troy and Homer; and 
his statement renders evident that Apollodorus had given promiicnee to 
the same before him. Such heathens as wished to claim fora Sibyl of 
their own faith, or such Greeks as wished to claim for one of their own 
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this subject is Troy’s destruction. The other is an allegation 
that Homer would tell falsehoods. To avoid presenting the 
subject in too disjointed x manner, I will state my own sup- 
rosition as to the purport of the Erythrwan passage, and will 
then lay before the reader the evidence, direct or indirect, tor 
the different points contained in it. 

I suppose that the bkrythrean writer represented in the 
guise of a prediction that Troy would be destroved for its 
idolatry ; that sMueas, a genuine monotheist, would be pre- 
served ; that he would, in escapiy, act as became a true 
monotheist, by caring for an aged purent, whom he would bear 
on his shoulders, and for bis chiid, whom he would lead by 
the hand; that after seven years’ wandering he would found 
a new dynasty in Italy; that Homer would copy Sibylla’s 
verse and phraseology ; and that he would tell falschoods by 
representing that the (heathen) deitics aided the combatants 
around Troy. 

The prediction that Troy would be destroyed and that 
Homer would tell lies is ascribed to the Erythriean Sibyl by 
Apollodorus, a citizen of Erythre, who was cotemporary 
with the forgery.*° The monotlicism and seven yeurs’ wan- 


country, the renown of being most distinguished, were sure to specify 
that their favorite was the one who had predicted touching Troy, or had 
lived prior to the Trojan war. Sce Pausanias in Phovicis and Solinus 
Polihistor, ch. 8, quoted by Opsopeus, pp. 78, 127; also Suidas touching 
the Delphic Sibyl (in Vol. 3 of his Lexicon, on p. 309), which was of 
course copied from some heathen authority; also Diodorus Siculus, 
Book 4, near the middie of ch. 4. Conipare, also, in note 63, what is 
said by Dio Chrysostom. 

* A passage from Warro concerning the Sibyls has heen preserved by 
Lactantius, in which the former writer says of the Erythrvan: Whom 
Apoilodorus of Erythriv attirms to have beer of his own city and to have 
prophesied to?) the Greeks when on their way to Hium, that Troy would 
perish and that Homer would write falsehoods.” —Lact. Jiu. Lust. 1, 6. 

I suspect that Varro, whose voluminous reading implies that he read 
hastily, may have mistranslated from Apollodorus. ‘The latter may have 
Written, “She foretold that Troy would be eaptured by Greeks in an 
expedition against Hium.’” My veason for suspecting thus much of an 
Inacewacy in Varro is that traces exist in the oracles and outside of them 
of an assumed prediction concerning Helen, as the cause of the war, who 
should arise out of Sparta. This would imply that the prediction assunied 
to have been uttered before the war broke ont. See Pausanias (a writer 
of the second century) ta Phoele’s, on p. 72 of Opsopens, Compare 
alo Sibyl. Orac. 3, 414; 9, 125. 

There is yee one other sugeeestion on which the reader may wish {u 
exercise his own judgment, and whieh, therefore, I will lay before hina 
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418 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


dering of Aineas are an inference from the following facts. 
Virgil habitually styles -Eneas “the pious,” a designation not 
apparently based on anything in the cEneid. his is the 
usual, if rot universal, translation, or mistranslation, of the 
words GeoceByjs and etoefys, which, in Jewish and Christian 
Greek, always mean a nionotheist and practical monotheist.” 
As Virgil copied largely from the Erythriean verses, it is more 
likely that the term originated with their author, in whose 
plan it would have had an object, than with V ircil, in whose 
work it is without one. Compare on this head extracts in 
foot-note 60. 

A similar remark applies to the seven years’ wandering of 
Aneas. Virgil's parrative does not call for, and can scarcely 
be reconciled with, such a lapse of time.®> The number seven, 
moreover, was not likely to be adopted without special reason, 
by a heathen. But if it originated with a Jew, then it was 
precisely the one most likely to be adopted for anything in- 
definite. 

That the destruction of Troy was attributed to its idolatry 
rests on the probability that an extant passage to that effect in 


According to Suidas, under the word J/ion, Vol. 2, pp. 114, 115, the 
Evythrean Sibyl was in Greece when the Argonauts sailed. These wor- 
thies were reputed in other accounts to have performed on their outward 
voyage at Troy, near Erythie, one of their notable exploits (Valer. Flac- 
cus, 2, 451-549), and-to have come back over the Erythrwan sea, This 
sea was, to be sure, nowhere near Erythrie, yet the two statements raise 
the following question: Did the Erythriean forger represent his predic- 
tion concerning Troy as having been made to the Argonauts on their 
expedition? This would, according to the then popular views, have placed 
the prediction at a date about one or two generations before the destruc- 
tion of Troy, and somewhat later than the time of Saturn, This date 
would not conflict with the style of the Brythrean writer, which is nar- 
rative in Saturn's time, aud predictive afterwards, 

5? See in this Aypendix, Note B, $1, Nos. 2 and 5. 

§ In the ceil, 1, 755, 754, Dido asks /Eneas for an account of his 
wanderings, remarking, that “alveady the seventh summer bears you a 
wanderer in all lands and seas.” He reached It: ly, according to Virg Ny 
in the next spring, which, as he launched in the beginning of sume 
Chueid, 3, >), would make out seven years. The rei uler will find in it 
Paris edition of Latin pat rs by Lemaire, in Excursus 2, ap ye nded to 
the third book of the 2¥nedd/, an attenipt to spre ad chronologically Me 
events through seven years. On page 453 the writer remarks that ev 
specified by him must have oce upicd two years, or else the number seve ret 
cannot be mace out. On the preceding page he treats the lanneh am 
departure of “Eneas, from the fields where ‘Troy had stood" (Glee: 
3, 10, 11), as occurring in the second year of his waudering. 
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§ 1] VERSES FROM ERYTHRE. PART D. 419 | 


the oracles ® is copied or im7tated from the Erythraan verses. 
Also on the coherence of such an idea with the general object 
of those verses. Also, if the view be accepted that neas 
was represented as a practical-monotheist, on the probability 
of an antithesis having been made between preservation for 
a monotheist and destruction for idolaters. 

The particulars aa the escape of -Eneas appear both 
in the Sibylline Oracles ° and in Virgil. They represent that 
consideration for parents and thoughtfulness for children which 
are inculeated as religious duties in the Old Testament, but 
which it would puzzle any one to find taught as part of the 
religion in which Virgil had been educated. It is out of the 
question that in this instance a Jew copied and Virgil origi- 
nated. 

The charge that Homer would copy from Sibylla is one 
which it would seem that the Erythrwan forger must neces- 
sarily have made in order to avoid having his: work che irged 
with plagiarism from that writer. This alone would enable 
us safely to infer that the extant passage must in this respect 
resemble something in the Erythrean production. This in- 
ference, if affected at all, is strengthened by the fact, that 
heathen writers, of later date than the Erythreean verses, 
claim this peculiarity for a supposed heathen Sibyl. 


§ “Troy shall enter, not the wedding, but the tomb, in whose depth 


Her brides shall weep because they did not recognize God.” 
Sibyl. Orac. 7, 52, 53 


® “There shall be a chief from the race and blood of Assaracus, 
A renowned son of heroes, a brave and powerful man. 
He shall leave this fire-ravaged [city,] 
A fugitive and exile through war's fearful doings, 
Bearing on his shoulders his aged parent, 
Holding his son by the hand, a deed of true monotheism. 
His name shall be tri-svllabie. The ratphutise! s] first letter 
Will plainly point out this noblest man. 
And then he will build the powerful city of the Latins.’ 
Sibyl. Orac. 9 iD, lit - 155. 


Compare with lines 146 —149 of the foregoing, Virgil’s -Fncid, 2, 707, 7s, 
w23, 724. Clement of Alexandria commends (Puday. 3, 79) the wife of 
-Eneas for keeping herself veiled even when escaping from the burning 
eity. Sueh commendation must have originated: with a Jew rather than 
a heathen, but, whether with the author of the Erythreua verses, we 
cannot determine. 


6l * And thereafter there shall be a deceitful old «author, 


He shall write about Troy, but not truthfully, 
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420 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


That Homer's falsehoods should have consisted in his attrib- 
uting to heathen deities an ugeucy in human events accords, 
at least, so well with the design of the Erythraan writer that 
the existing passage to that etiect could with greater probabil- 
ity be attributed to him than be regarded as a ditterent appli- 
cation by a later hand, of Homer's mendacity. Additional 
probability is given to this view by the fact, that Dio Chry- 
sostom, who sympathized with mouotheists, and who quoted 
Sibylla in support of morality, found himself charged with 
unbelief, because he maintained that Homer told falsehoods. 
His defence of himsclf strengthens yet further this supposi- 
tion. 


Yet manifestly in my phrasedlocy and shall use my metre; 
For he will first unroll my books with his hands.” 
Sibyl. Orac. 3, 419-425. 
The unmeaning word dvou7jyy, in the last line of the above, needs cor- 
rection. (The context hardly admits any ditlerent sense from that indi- 
cated in the parallel line 169 of Book 11 or 9.) In this latter version 
of the passage Homer is additionally charged with concealing Sibylla’s 
books. It reads as follows: — 
* And thereafter there shall be a wise old bard, 
Whom all will stvle the wisest armong mortals; 
By whose eminent genius the whole world will be instructed; 
For he shall write paragraphs with inventive power, 
And he shall write, at times, what is unspeakably beantiful, 
Clearly by using my expressions, measure, aud phraseology. 
For he will first unroll my books and afterwards 


Conceal them and no longer show them to mankind 
Sibyl. Orac. 9 (11), 163-170. 


From heathen writers we have the following: ‘She [the daughter of 
Teiresias, devoted by her captors to the oracle at Delphi] wrote in all 
kinds of Oracles [things] distinguished by their style of composition, 
from whom Homer, they say, by appropriating much [of her] phraseology, 
adorned his own poetry.""— Diodorus Siculus, 4,4. In a different 
author we are told, ‘Bocchus thinks that the Delphie Sibyl prophesied 
earlier than the Trojan wars, very many of whose verses he shows that 
Homer inserted in his work..—Solinus Polyhistor, 8, quoted in 
Opsopceus, p. 127. 
6 The Sibylline Oracles, 3, 125-439, say of Homer: — 
* He will specially deck the heroes of war, 

Hector, son of Priam, and Achilles. son of Peleus, 

And the others who mingled in warlike works; 

And will make the gods bring them assistance, — 

Writing all manner of lies for empty-headed mortals.’? 

63 “Some of the Snphists treat my contruliction of Homer as unbelief 
{in the heathen deities}... but, concerning the deities, all, even his 
flatterers, confess, in brief, that Homer says nothing true; .. . he rep- 
resents the gods as vrieving and groaning and wounded and almost dying 5 
. . - he does not hesitate to report the speeches of the gods in the cis- 
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§1.] VERSES FROM ERYTHRE, PART E, 421 


I have not attempted in the foregoing to arrange in its order 
the history of nations and the account of Troy. I suspect, 
however, that in addition to the previously mentioned account 
of the nations, there was one event — briefly alluded to in the 
extant oracles“— which can hardly have been omitted by 
the Erythrean writer. This was the invasion of Greece by 
the Gauls, a circumstance the more likely to be noticed as the 
Gauls had subsequently passed into Asia Minor and made 
themselves felt in that community. 


Part E. 


This portion of the Erythraan document treated of God’s 
kingdom ; an era of holiness and happiness which the Deity 
would prepare for his true worshippers. Whether a promi- 
nent position therein was, or was not, assigned to a Messiah, 
is a question which will come up in connection with a passage 
hereafter to be examined. 

Many of the Jews and of the Christians held that this era 
would last a thousand years, and it was, therefore, called the 
MILLENNIUM. Whether such a view appeared in the Erythreean 
lines is a matter of uncertain inference from considerations 
which I place in the note. I also place there a view of Ter- 
tullian on a cognate subject, and one from Virgil, which the 
reader may wish to compare in this connection.” 


putes which he attributes to them with each other; and not only the 
public ones in the presence of all the gods, but also the private ones of 
some among them, as, for example, when Jupiter became incensed against 
Juno beeause of the frand upon and defeat of the Trojans.’’— Dio 
Chrysostom, Orvt. 11, Vol. 1, pp. 311-313. 

& Sibyl. Orac. 3, 509, 510, 

® Virgil certainly copies most of his Jewish ideas from the Erythrean 
writer. This creates a presumption, though not a certainty, that any 
Jewish views in his works were from the same source. One view held by 
Jewish and Christian believers in a millennium, was that at the close of 
its thousand years the GENERAL resurrection shonld take place. The shade 
of Anchises, according to the netd, 6, 48-751, teaches (ep. p. 572) 
that after a THOUSAND YEARS in the Elysian Fields its inmates, a mighty 
host, are restored to life. Further, the seven ages mentioned under 
Part F (Sibyl. Orae. 2, 321) raises the question, whether the author by 
wage meant one thousand years. This was a common interpretation of 
the seven davs OF AwWweses. ; 

% Tertullian, whose views were by no means always consistent, 
speaks of the heavenly kingdom as lasting a thousand years, “within 
Which era the reserrection of the saints will be ended, who will rise earher 
or later, according to their [individual] deserts,” — dde. Jlarewn, 3) 245 
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422 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


The happy era attracted attention from Christian and 
heathen writers. Lactantius makes six quotations from it, 
specifying that they are Erythriean, though they do not all 
agree with the present Sibylline text. he Cohortatio ad 
Grecos quotes three lines of it as from that “ancient and 
exceedingly old Sibyl.” A quotation by Clement of Alexan- 
dria is perhaps from it. Virgil, in his fourth Eclogue, has 
sufficiently identified it as the souree whence he borrows; and 
Horace has translated portions of it, and burlesqued others. 
Yet with all these aids it is difficult to separate what is Eryth- 
rean from what is not. Passages which Lactantins quotes 
from other Sibyls are intermixed with the earlier production, 
owing, I suspect, to the well-intentioned efiorts of the Byzan- 
tine harmonist.% I will endeavor to select some passages of 
which there can be least doubt, though much which I omit 
may have belonged to it. 


“ There shall again be a sacred race of practical-monotheists, 

Attentive to the counsels aud mind of the Most Hich, 
(Who shall pay honors round the temple of the Great God 
With libation and with burnt-offering and holy hecatombs, 
With sacrifices of well-fed bulls and unmarred rams, 
Chern Sut flocks of firstling sheep and lambs 
As whole bur nh-oFer ings tu holiness on the great altar. ] 

Righteously ace ne the law of the Most High, 580 

The blessed shall inhabit cities and rich fields, 

Being exalted as prophets by the Immortal, 

And bearers of great joy to all mortals.™ 

And then [men] shall end to the Great God, the King 

lhomortal, their bare knee on the fruitful earth 


Opp. p. 499 C. Tertullian, if we may judge from his teachings else- 
where, did not intend that any one should escape without his due share 
of puNtsumest. In Virgil the shade of Anchises explains (Zeid, 6, 
737 —747) that souls are culmitted individually from the abodes of sulfer- 
ing into the Elysian Fields, the suffering being treated as purgatorial 
rather than as a meting out of justice. The passage contains three lines 
(740-742) hereafter to be given under Part F, which are an imitation 
from the Erythrean composition. Tertullian would have been unlike Ay 
to teach for Christian doctrine imaginations of Virgil. 

87 See under Additional Remarks in § ¥. number 6 of this note what 
is suid concerning this Harmonist. 

SUSiby!, Orac. 3, 573-583. ‘These lines, though not specially attested, 
form a natural introduction, and the only one which [can find for Part 
EK, if we except what is certainly not Erythrean, After Tine 583 the 
tense changes, which affords ground for distrusting the Erythrean origin 
of the next paragraph, the one from which Clement of Alexandria has 
quoted. 
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§u.] VERSES FROM ERYTHR£Z. PART E. 423 


And then God shall give great joy to men ; 
For earth and trees and numerous flocks 620 
Shall give true fruit to men, 
Of wine and honey and white milk, 
«And of wheat, the best of all things for mortals. 
[Men] shall hymn with sweet voices. 715 
Come, let us bow to the earth, let us invoke 
The Ihmortal King, the Great God, the Most Hich. 
[Le tus send to his temple, for he rs the only Potentute.] 
Let us consider the hoe of God, the Most High, 
Which is the most just of all things on earth. 720 
We had wandered from the path of the Immortal ; 
With senseless minds we worshipped hand-made works 
Of carved idols and of dead men.” 
But wretched Greece, curb thy pride, 


And serve the Great God, that thou mayst partake of these things. 


For earth, mother of all, shall give mortals abundantly 
The excellent fruit of wheat, wine, and olive ; 
Also sweet honey from heaven, a grees drink ; 145 
Trees also, the fruit of the tic (/) and fat flocks, 
And cattle and choicest kumbs, and tender kids. 
Fountains shall flow of sweet white nulk, 
Cities and fat tields shall be tilled with good things. 
There shall be no swoid on the earth, nor noise of battle. 750 
eee groaning earth shall not quale] 
or War, nor yet drought upon the earth ; 
Nor fannie, nor fruit-destroyving hail, 
But great peace over the w hole earth ; 
And ‘king shall befriend king till the end of the age. 155 
A common Jaw over the whole earth 
Shall God in the starry heavens give to men, 
Towhing whatever is done by weak mortals. 
For he alone is God, and there is no other. 
And he will burn with fire the intractable ferocity of men. 760 


And vn he rill establi a an eternal kingdom 
Sp men 3a holy law w hiel } Sy once ave 

Po all practical- monotheists + he vial to open earth, 
And universe 3 gates of the blessed, and all joys ; 


9 Sibyl. Orac. 3, i1- 2. Line 618 is omitted as an interpolation. 
Laetantins quotes O10 — 623 a8 a: rythrivan, 

2 Sibyl. Orac. 3, 715 = 723, The Cohortatio ad Grieeos quotes lines 
i) ~7253 as Erythriean. As suel also line 722 is quoted by Lacti untins. 

™ Greece is perhaps used for heathendom in general, Compare page 
151, note 26. 
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424 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A, 


[Promised] Immortal understanding and perpetual rejoicing.” — 770 
72 


And all paths of the plain, and rough hills 
And lofty mountains, and raging waves of the sea, 
Shall be easy to travel and to suil over in those days ; 


71 Sibyl. Orac. 3, 732, 740, 713-760, 766—770. I have omitted lines 
741, 742, which, 1u an altered shape, are quoted with line7$3 by Lactantius, 
as belonging to the judgment, the part designated by FP. This passage and 
also the last five lines (787 -790, 793) of the quotation which follows it, 
were in the mind of Horace when he wrote his sixteenth Eyode. That 
Epode, if we may judge from its allusion to the civil wars, was written 
during or after the final struggle of Augustus and Antony; probably in 
B. Cc. 380 or 29. At the same date the Jews were fostering at Rome appre- 
hensions of impending calamity, as we may reasonably infer from the 
Sibylline Oracles, 3, 46-59, already quoted on pp. 120, 121. The lines ef 
Horace, intended as a satire on the prevailing state of feeling, imitated 
and burlesqued the above. He alludes to the anticipation, that Rome, 
which its suecessive enemies had not conquered, should perish by its own 
hand, and proposes that those of its inhabitants who had nerve should 
leave it, adding :— 

“First let us swear... to direct our sails homeward when. . . tigers 
may delight to couple with hinds (788), . . . nor the simple herds inay 
dread the brindled lions (790), . . . let us seek the happy plains ... 
where the untilled land yearly produces grain, and the unpruned vine- 
yard punctually flourishes [compare note 83], and where the branch of 
the never-failing olive blussoms forth, and the fig aderns its native tree 
(743, 744), honey distils from the hollow oaks (745, 746). The light water 
bounds down from the high mountains with a murmuring pace. There 
the she-goats come to the milk-pails of their own accord, and the friendly 
flock return with their udcters distended (748) ; nor does the bear growl 
about the sheepfold (759), nor does the rising ground swell with vipers 
(793), . . . nor is the fertile seed burned by a dry gtebe (750), . . . 0 
contagious distempers hurt the flocks” (753). — Horace, Eyode 16, 
lines 25, 26, 31, 33, 42-53, 57, Bohn's trans. In the quotation the num- 
bers desicmate the lines of the Sibylline Oracles in Book 3, which seem to 
have suggested the words of Horace. In some the analogy is decided ; in 
others it is less so. 

72 The five following lines (771-775) are omitted ahove. They are 
corrupted, or interpolated, or both. The latter two of thern are quoted 
by Lactantius (Div. Inst. 4,6) as Erythraan, so that any interpolation 
must have taken place before his time :— 


6 And from every Iand [men] shall.bring frankincense and gifts 
To the houses (honseholds 2) of the Great God, nor shall there be 
Another house (honsehold 7) tor future men to inquire at 
Save the one which God permitted faithful men to enrich, 

For mortals call it the son of the Great God.” 


In what is left of the Erythriean verses the only recommendations of 
ritual law and offerings interrupt the sense instead of being necessary to 
it. [suspect that Jews who, honestly or dishonestly, collected gifts for 
the temple, may at an carly date have interpolated what accorded with 


their views, or was intended to serve their tuterests. 
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For perfect peace shall come on the land of the good, 

And the provHets of the Great God shall do away the sword ; 780 
For they shall be Judges among mortals,” aud kins shall be just, 
And the wealthy amony men shall be just. 


Wolves shall associate with lambs on the mountains. 

Lynxes shall eat erass with the stays, 

And bears with calves, amone all mortals. 

The carnivorous lion shall cat straw in the manger, 790 
And dragons nestle with unweaned children.” * 


78 The position here’assigned to the prophets is that which afterwards 
(as early probably as B. Cc. 63) was, in productions uuder the name of 
Sibyla, assigned to the Messiah. It is noteworthy, that neither Lactan- 
tius, nor any other writer, quotes from the Erythrean Sibyl any predic- 
tion of a Messiah. Could Clnistians have found such a passage, they 
would probably have interpreted it as an allusion to Jesus. 

@ SibyL Orac. 3, 776-782, is7-790, 793. The last five lines are trans- 
lated as they stand in Lactantius 7, 24. Virgil, as already remarked in 
note 51, borrows, in his fourth Eclogue, from this portion and frum Part C. 
The composition of this Eclogue is placed by Smith’s Dictionary in the 
year B.C. 40, and its hopeful toue is in marked contrast to the despondent 
feelings of the Romans, which Horace, ten years later, satirized in his 
sixteenth Epode. Virgil's words are as follows : — 

** The last age of Cumcenn song now comes; 

A miglity order of ages is born anew. 

Both the [prophetic] Virgin and Satnrnian kingdoms now return. 

Now a new progeny is let down from the lofty heavens, 

Favor, chaste Lucina, the boy soon to be born, 

In whom the Iron age shall cease, 

And the Golden one arise in the whole world. 

The kid shall bring home milk-distended udders ; 

Nor shall the herds fear the great lions; 

Cradles shall pour forth grateful flowers. 

The serpent shall perish, and the treacherous poisonous herb. 

And the ruddy grape shall hang from uncultivated vines, 

And rigid oaks shall distil liquid honey. 


: . - Every region shall bear all things, 

The an shall not be subject to the harrow, nor the vine to the pruning- 

100k. 
Virgil, Eclog. 4, 4-10, 21- 24, 29, 30, 39,40. (Compare note 83.) 

The alleged Cumean production pérished in the Capitol, Be, 83. The 
Erythriean verses are the only other composition to whicd, with aid of the 
passage ascribed to Aristotle, Virgil's opening line can be applied. The 
term ** Virgin,” which appears in line 6 of the above, is usel by Virgil ina 
the -2neid (7, 45, 10d, 3x, 560) to designate Sibylla, in which sense it is 
doubtless used here. A golden age, and also a sixth age, are mentioned 
Ina mutilated passave of the Sibylline Oracles (1, 284) which stands con- 
neeted, at least, with an Erythrean fragment. (Compare, touching these 
aves, the remarks in note 51.) 
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426 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


Among the fragments pertaining to God's kingdom appear 
some lines of a moral rather than doctrinal cast, which I 
place in the note, being unable to determine their position. 
Probably they did not form a distinct head, but belonved to 
some one of the divisions under which I have classed the 
Erythraan verses. 


PART EF. 


According to Lactantius, one portion of the Erythrean 
Sibyl must have treated upon the judgment.”® A passage of 
that nature still extant seems too long to have belonged to 
any among the imitations of the Erythriean verses. The re- 
marks, moreover, of two Christian writers hardly admit of 
reconciliation unless we suppose that this belongs to the 
Erythrean document. According to Clement of Alexandria, 
no Sibylline writer can, prior to his time, have written con- 
cerning Christ.“ According to the Cohortatio ad Griecos, the 
Erythrean Sibyl spoke plainly concerning Christ’s second 
coming,‘®—a somewhat remarkable athrmation when con- 


7% These lines are 762-765 of Book 3. Lactantius (De Jra, 22) 
speaks of them thus : The Erythrean Sibyl ‘in another place enumerat- 
ing the crimes at which God is especially indignant, introduces these 
(things}”’: 

— lawless robbery, serve the living God. 

Keep yourselves from adultery and unnatural Just. 
Nurture your own children; do not murder them; 
For the Immortal is angry at whoever sins thus. 


7 «¢ After these things the Underworld will be opened and the dead 
will rise: touching whom that king and deity will hold a great judgment, 
to whom the Supreme Father will give an unlimited power of judging 
and reigning, concerning which _dndg ment and reign the following is 
found in the Erythrean Sibyl; 


** When the destined term of mortals shall arrive 
And the judgment of the Immortal God shall come, 
There shall come upon men a grent jndement and government.” 
Lactantius, 7, 20. Compare the Sibylline Oracles, 3, 741, 742, 783. 


It is noteworthy that Lactantius quotes nothing concerning Christ as the 
Judge. 

7 * Attend to Sibylla, bate she makes manifest one God and the things 
hereafter to take place; and talc Hystaspes, read, and you will tind, 


written mune ‘ more obviously il A tainly, the Son of God,”’ — Clem. of 
Alex. Sfrom. 6, 435 Opp. pp. Fie 

te “Prast ‘that most ancient on exceedingly old Sibyl, whose hooks 
are preserved in the whole world... . when she pre-announces CLEARLY 


and MANIFESTLY concerning that coming of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
which is hereafier to occur, and concerning all things whieh are hercatter 
to take place through hun.""— Cohortatio ad Grecos, 35. 
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nected with the fact that the Cohortatio does not quote this 
very plain statement. If we suppose that the Sibylline extract, 
to be quoted after the next paragraph, belonged to the Eryth- 
rivan verses, and that the writer of the Cohortatio had seen 
some copy in which the interpolation concerning Christ ex- 
isted, then we can understand how the two statements should 
be made concerning the same document; and we can also 
comprehend why the author of the Cohortatio should have 
forborne a quotation, since the connection would have be- 
trayed to thinking persons the spuriousness of the passage. 

There is yet another consideration, which, so far as it has 
weight, favors the Erythriean origin of the lines under con- 
sideration. Virgil in the sixth book of his Atncid represents 
Sibylla as guiding /Eneas through the abodes of suffering and 
bliss for the departed. The idea that she had any acquaint- 
ance with these abodes could not have been derived from 
extant remains of the patrician forgery, and must have origi- 
nated, therefore, with the Erythraean verses, or with some 
imitation of them. There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
passage in question was known to Virgil, since at least three 
lines of it, as will hereafter be scen, reappear in the neid. 
Moreover, a presumption, as remarked in note 65, exists, that 
auy Jewish views in Virgil are from the Erythraan verses. 
Any argument, therefore, from this presumption favors the 
Erythreean origin of the lines here translated. They are 
preceded by a passage which I place in the note,” under the 
supposition that it is from another hand. 


A possibly spurious passage in the text mentions Moses as clothed 
in flesh. He, like Elijah, was by some of the Jews regarded as haying 
been bodily translated. The statement, therefore, does not necessarily 
imply a piystcaL resurrection : a doctrine which Christian believers in 
it never quote from the KMrythraean Sibyl, nor, however we may under: 
stand it, does the text give any PROMINENCE to such a doctrine. The 
following lines were probably intended to remedy the omission :— 


“But when the angels of God, the Immortal and Imperishable, 
Shall come, — Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel, — 
They, having knowledge of every man’s wicked deeds 
Formerly done, shill bring all souls from the rayless darkness 
To judement at the tribunal of God, 
The Immortal and Great. For One only is ‘Imperishable.’ 
He is the All-ruler, who will be the Judve of mortals. 
Then shall the Heavenly God give to the tenants of the Underworld 
Lite, spirit, and speech; bones fitted 
To all the joints, flesh to all the bodies, 
Nerves to the nervous system and blood to all the veins; 
The skin also, and the former lair to the crown. 
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428 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


“Then shall the mighty angel, Uriel, break and throw down 
The massive fastentnes of hard, unbroken adamant 
Of the Underworkt-gates, unforged [by himnan Land. ] 230 
And shall bring to judement full of lamentations all shades 
Of Idols, especially of the ancient Titans 
And of the Giants, and of as many as the flood overwhelmed 
And those whom the waves destvoyed in the sea 
Or whom beasts or reptiles or fowls have devoured : 235 
All these he will call to the tribunal. 
And again, those whom the tlesh-destroyi ing fire has destroyed, © 
Even these will he wake and place before God's tribunal. 
But when he shall raise the dead, overcoming the Fates, 
And Sabaoth Adonai, the lofty thunderer, shall sit 240 
On his heavenly throne and establish the massive pillar [of punisb- 
ment], 
[There shull come in a cloud to the Imperishable— himself also imper- 
ashuble, 
Christ tn glory with his blameless angels 
And shall sit on a great right-hand throne, and judge 
The lives of true, aid gas of false, monotheists |, 
Moses, too, shall come, the reat friend of the Most High, 
Clothed in flesh, and the ercat Abraham shall come, 
Isaac and Jacob, Daniel and Elijah, 
Habakkuk and Jonas and those whom the Hebrews slew. 
And all the Hebrews since Jeremiah will be collect™ 250 


= 
oO 


The immortally constituted, breathing. moving 
Bodies of mortzals shall rise in one day.”’ 
Siby}. Orac. 2, 214-227. 
For Ocot &dOcra ayyedrhpes, in the first line, read Ged ddOir'oi ayyed= 
tipes. The former reading contradicts line 219, 

%) Virgil's vonception of punishinents seems to have been sugcested 
by the three above-mentioned forms of destruction: ‘Some are hung 
suspended before the empty winds {a paraphrase of the idea, exposed 
to beasts and fos wis], from others the infection of wickedness is washed 
out beneath the whirlpool’s depth, or is burnt out with fire.” — ved, 
6, T49-7t2. After these lines some of Virgil’s Jewish Hipolany be- 
comes confused. The few inmates of Elysiuin (line 744) are a mighty 
muititnile (749), We (743) and they (750) sveim identified. The tol llow- 
lng translation, suggested by Sibyl. Orac. 2, 331-354, if permissible, would 
remove the latter dillie vulty and the seeming identification of Elysium 
with Purgatory : * Each of us — from the date when we enter Elysium, 
erinde [ee quol. . . mittinnir Blysinm, avd when, few in number, we 
reacliits joyful fields — suffers as regards the maues of his relatives, svos 
wens for nuries avorum, wntil a long day, with its complete circuit of 
tine, erases the hardened stain.” chneid, 6, 743-746. The use of tlic 
ie vin Gist in line 749 resembles eieEie istic phrascology rather than that 

P heathenism, 

‘s ‘UNeoree in the text has no meaning which the context will bear. 

Perhaps we should read Adee, or7oet, or nad€ooes, 
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For judgment at the Tribunal, that they may receive suitable treat- 
lient 

And may pay for what each has done in his mortal life. 

And then all shall pass through’a flaming river 

Of quenchless fire, and the just shall all be saved. 

Bat the Godless shall sutfer destruction there ages long 25 

As many as jormerly did wickedly 

Or committed murder, and all who were accomplices. 

‘Phe false and thievish ; the secretly fiendish destroyers of households 

Who lurk at the feasts and steal to the nuptial couch, heaping up 
shamelessness 5 

The fiendish and overbearing, whether Law-less and Idolaters, 260 

Or those who DESERTED the creat Immortal God 

And BECAME blasphemers, und plunderers of true monotheists, 

Enemies of the faith and desirovers of holy men ; 

Or the deceitful and shamelessly two-faced 

Ellers and eminent deacons who respect the high. 265 

They decide with deference [to them] doing unjustly to others, 

{Judicial} deceivers trusting to, and misled by, rumors. 

More destructive than panthers and wolves — the worst of men. 

Also the proud and the usurers, 

Who heap usury on usury at home 270 

And destroy the orphans and the widows. 

Or such as give of their UNJUST gains | 

To widows and orphans. Or such as in giving of their own sub- 


oe 


> 


stance, 
Accompany it with reproaches. And those who desert their parents 
In old age, repaying them either nothing, or insufficiently 275 


For their bringing up. Also the disobedient, 
And suck as use violent language to their parents, 
And those who haying received a pledge deny it. 
Servants, too, that have wronged their masters ; 
And again, those who pollute themselves by debauchery, 280 
Or such as have loosed a virgin’s girdle 

For seeret intercourse. Women, too, who procure abortion, 

And men who wickedly throw away their offspring, 

Sorcerers and sorceresses. The anver of the Heavenly 

And incorruptible God shall fasten these and those 285 
To his pillar where, all around, 

Flows an jnexhaustible river of fire. All alike 

Shall the angels of the imuiuaortal and eternal God 

Punish te rribly with flaming scourges and fiery chains, 

Binding them down with unbreakable bonds. 

Then during the piteh darkness of nizht 

They cast them to the many and fearful 

Sub-Torturein Beasts in Gehenna, where is measureless darkness. 
Dut, when they shall have inflicted many punishinents 

On all who had an evil heart, thereafter 295 
A flery whirlpool from the great river shall carry them around, 
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Because they busied themselves with wicked works. 

Then from the distance shall their lamentation arise on every hand 
Over their miserable fate ; both from fathers and children, 

From mothers and their infant sucklings. 300 
There shall be no sutticiency to their tears, nor shall 

The compassionate voice of sympathizers be anywhere heard ; 

But they shall howl, kept in the black darkness 

Below Tartarus. In these accursed localities 

They shall pay threefold the evil they have perpetrated. 305 
Racked by the sea of fire they shall gnash with their teeth, 
Consumed by thirst and by their flaming torment. 

They shall call it a blessing to die, but shall not be able. 

Neither death nor night shall any longer bring them rest. 

They shall vainly pour out supplications to God on high 310 
Who will turn his face unmistakably from them ; ; 

For he gave seven azes as time of repentance 

To mankind, misled by an unpolluted virgin. 

But the others who busied themselves with justice and good works, 
With true monotheisin and just thouchts, 315 
The angels will bear through the tlaming river 
And bring them to Light and a Life without care, 

Where is the immortal path of the Great God, 

And three fountains of wine, honey, and milk ; 

And the land belongs equally to all with no walls nor enclosures, 320 

And without divisions. It bears supertluous fruits without labor.® 

Life is in common, and wealth undivided ; 

For neither poor man nor 1ich man will be there ; 

Neither tyrant nor bondsman ; nor yet great man nor small ; 

Nor king nor rulers ; but all will be alike. 325 

No one will there say. “ Night has come,” or, “morning ” ; 

Nor, “It happened yesterday.” There shall not be multiplied days 
of care ; 

Nor spring nor summer ; nor winter nor closing autumn ; 

Nor marriave nor death ; nor buying nor selling ; 

Nor sunset nor sunrise ; for [God] will make one long day.™ 330 


& That is, by the virgin Eve. Sce on this subject Belief of the First 
Three Centuries concerning Christ's Mission to the Underworld, Note IL 
of the Appendix. 

8 Compare with this the words of Horace (Zpode 16, 43, 41) quoted on 
p. 424, and of Virgil (Ze/ogue, 4, 39, 40) quoted on p. 425. 

“ The above assumes for dwellers ou earth in the happy era a source 
of illumination (compare Rey. 21, 2:) different from that of our sun. 
Nine lines subsequently the Erythrean writer gives to the Elysian Plain 
a position (Sibyl. Orae. 2, 358, 35-) on the Acherusian Jake, that as, in 
the underworld. Any subterranean locality for it contradicted heathen 
Views, and aust have been suggested by Jewish ideas of Abraham's 
bosom. Virgil borrows from Jndaism (see note 65) its ‘thousand 
years “of Dliss, but blends the two conceptions above mentioned, thus 
confusing matters above ground with those below. He places the Ely- 
sian Fields (.2uetd, 6, 638-641) in the underworld, and gives them a 
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To these — genuine monotheists — will the universal Ruler, 
The Inperishable God, grant another privilege. 
When they ask the Imperishable God to save mortals 
From the flaming fire and enduring lamentations, he will grant, 
and do it. 
Gathering, he will place them elsewhere, with no remnant of burn 335 
From the raging fire, aud will send them for his people’s sake 
To another and enduring life, to the Inimortals, : 
To the Elysian Plain, where are the broad waters 
Of the ever-tlowing, deep-bosomed Acherusian lake. 
Alas, wretched me! what shall be iny fate in that day 340 
Because of my excessive perverscness 
Before I was old enough to marry or to have understanding ? 
Even in the apartinents of my wealthy husband 
I shut out the needy. I knowingly did wrong. 
But, O Preserver, save me from my just torments, 345 
Me, shameless, who committed improprieties. 
And now I bescech thee for a little rest from my song, 
Holy Manna-giver, King of the great kingdom.” ® 


Part G. 
This concluding part is attested by two quotations which 
Lactantius has made from it; by a joint reference of Varro and 
Lactantius to a passage in it ;*° and by the apparent connec- 


sun and stars of their own; thereby, absurdly enough, putting a solar 
and stellar system inside of the earth. The passage, if isolated, might 
bear a different interpretation, but lines 680, 762, of the same book, for- 
bid it. 

Tertullian in one passage (pol. 47) located Paradise south of the 
Torrid Zone. This may have been an awkward effort by himself, or by 
some earlier writer, Jew or Christian, to explain the perennial day. 
Valerius Flaecus (Argonaut. 1, 8H) mentions the fields [Elysian ?] 
where sunshine lasts the whole year. The author's remarks in Under- 
world Mission, 3d edit. pp. 97, 164, need to be conformed to the present 
note. 

8° Sibyl. Orac. 2 228-318. The idea of sympathy for suffering 
brethren (lines 333, 334), manifested by those in bliss, would compare 
favorably with a conception which has passed for Christian ; namely, that 
‘the sight of hell torments will exalt the happiness of the saints.” The 
reader should, in connection, with this passage, recur to the latter part of 
note S80. 

*} Lactantius quotes from Varro a passage concerning ten Sibyls, 
concluding as follows : The verses of all these Sibyls are cireulated and 
owned [by private individuals] except those of the Cumiean, whose books 
are by Romans forbidden to the public, nor do they deem their inspection 
lawful by any except the Quindecemvirs. There are individual books of 
each of these which, because inscribed with the mame of Sibylla, are sup- 
posed to belong to one person, They are, moreover, confounded (7), nor 
can each one’s be distinguished and assigned to her, except that of the 
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432 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


tion between another passage and Part B. The opening of it 
is evidently dependent on soine omitted portion which pre- 
ceded. Two lines, moreover, are said to be wanting where 
periods have been substituted. 


“These things to you when leaving, inspired with divine frenzy, 
The long walls of Assvria’s Balvton, sent as a fire to Greece, 
Proclaiming to all mortals the divine threats. 810 
So that I proclaim Divine secrets to mortals. 

And in Greece mortals will call me a foreiyner, 

Bory at Erytur&, and shameless. Some will pronounce 

Me, Sibylla, a erazy impostor, born of Circe, my mother, 

And her near relative, my father. But when all things shall take 
place, 815 

Then you will remember me, and no one will longer 

Pronounce as mad the Great God’s prophetess. 

Did he not show me what occurred to my forefathers ? 

The earliest events God emunerated to me ; 

And all things subsequent he put into my mind ; 820 

So that I proclaim the future and the past 

And tell them to mortals. For when the world was whelmed 

With waters, and but one approved man was left 

Sailing in his hewn-wood house on the waters, 

With beasts and fowls, that the world mizht be filled again, 25 

I was his daughter-in-law,” and his relative ; 

To whom the earliest events happened and all the last were un- 
folded, 

So that by my mouth all these truths should be uttered.” ® 


Erythrean who inserted hername in her song, and foretold that she would 
be called Erythrean, when in reality she came from Babylon.” — Varro, 
quoted in Lactantins, 1,6. That these coneluding remarks are from 
Varro and not froin Lactantius is shown by the following considerations. 
In Varro’s time the laws were doubtless unrepealed which forbade un- 
authorized persons to examine the so-called Books of the Cuman Sibyt. 
Against the circulation of the other Sibylline writings no Jaw had yet 
been enacted. In the days of Lactantius, on the contrary, all Sibylline 
works stood legally on the same footing, being forbidden to the people by 
unrepealed though unexceuted laws. Again, the statement that all Sibyl- 
line writings were supposed to come troin one person had, doubtless, a 
cood deal of truth in Varro’s time. and little or none in that of Laetantins. 
If any one should regard the closing words of the passage as from Lactan- 
tins, it would then imply that in his day the passage in our text was that 
which made known the Stbyl’s name, 

& The word translated daughter-in-law means commonly a bride. Its 
signification here is deterinined by its use in Part BL Compare note 49. 

“ Sibyl. Orac. 3, sis—s2s. Laectantius, whose text I follow, has 
quoted 912 and 814-817 in his Jastiteutes, 1, 6, and 4, 15. The states 
ment of What the Sibyl had accomplished should Be compared with what 
she undertook, as stated in note 41, Line $21 is borrowed from the 
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The distinguished reception which the Romans accorded to 
the Erythrean composition prompted more than one subse- 
quent effusion under the name of Sibylla, its supposed authoress. 
None of these productions attained the fame or comimanded 
the confidence attached to their original; nor, as we have 
already said, was there affixed to any one of them a name by 
which it could be separately identiticd. Christians found the 
Erythriean Sibyl, so far as it agreed with their views, a valua-- 
ble resource in controversy against heathens. They were 
debarred in such controversy from using the testimony of 
their four Gospels, since these were avowedly written by 
Christians, whose testimony was, of course, not admissible in 
behalf of Christian allegations. The foregoing document 
was free froin suspicion of Christian authorship, for it existed 
before the Christian era. It had, moreover, been recognized 
by the highest authority in Rome as supernatural in its char- 
acter, Its existence compelled the Roman aristocracy and 
their adherents, even before the Christian era, to choose be- 
tween the following courses of action. They could admit its 
teachings. But this implied that they were to renounce the 
state religion which was likely to involve their own  privi- 
leges in its ruin. Or, secondly, they could confess that the 
whole patrician order had been imposed upon egregiously by 
aJew. But such a confession was more likely to diminish 
than to increuse the already wanting respect for their order. 
There was yet a third conrse, which was to suppress the docu- 
ment and its imitations, so that its contents could no longer 
be appealed to, ‘This plan (see p. 165) was attempted under 
Augustus with but partial and temporary success. 


9 «* Many authors of high standing have written concerning the Sibyls, 
as Aristo of Chios and Apollodorus of Erythre among the Greeks ; Varro 
and Fenestella among our own {countrymen}. All these narrate that the 
Eryvthrean was eminent and renowned beyond the others ; Apollodorus, 
indeed [being prompted thereto], that he might glory in his own city and 
people.” —Lactantius, Ve Zra, 22. The mention by Strabo, of ‘the 
old Erythrean Sibyl” (17,1, 43; compare 14, 1, 31) implies at least that 
he also placed no other on a par with her. 

% Obvious as the truth of the above remark might seem, no ecelesias- 
tical history has called attention to it. Had Christians forged the Gos- 
pels, they would have attributed them to Jewish or heathen authors. 
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454 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


§ ui. Sibylline Compositions, B. C. 75 to A. D. 200, were Jewish. 


The compositions under the name of Sibylla during three 
centuries after the Erythraean forgery were, with one excep- 
tion, Jewish. To this exception, a piece of but thirty-seven 
lines, fabricated doubtless at the instigation of the aristoeracy, 
we shall hereafter devote some remarks. Its most appropriate 
designation would be “ Patrician Opposition Lines,” and this 
is the heading under which we shall recur to it.2. The Chris- 
tians in a few instances interpolated a line or more into the 
Jewish documents which they found ready made to their hand, 
but anything which can be called a Christian composition did 
not originate before a. p. 200 or 250. For the sake of per- 
spicuity the discussion of this point will be reserved for a 
separate head.°? We will begin with the considerations which 
imply a Jewish origin for these productions, and will after- 

wards examine any supposed heathen claims. 

Firstiy : Several books of Sibylline oracles have come down 
to us, none of which bear marks, either wholly or in part, of 
heathen origin. 

Seconpiy: Lactantius, in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, lived at a time when it was not yet in the power of 
Christians to have destroyed any heathen Sibylline literature. 
He regarded himself as confronted by persons intelligent 
enough and sufficiently conversant with the subject to recog- 
nize at once when he quoted Sibylline verses of Christian 
origin (Div. Just. 4, 15), and he had himself made the subject 
a special study. Ovcupying this position he quotes the state- 
ment of Varro concerning the Sibyls, among whom ouly the 
Erythraan could be singled out, and adds, ‘ ALL THESE SIBYLS, 
IN FINE, TEACH ONE Gop.” We cannot suppose that he knew 
of heathen Sibylline verses, but trusted to the ignorance or 
silence of his opponents, nor can we suppose that he was 
himself uninformed on the subject. 

THirpLy: The quotations from, the allusions to, and the 
statements concerning the Siliylline Oracles in Cicero and 
Varro, nearly half a century before, and in Dio Chrysostom 
a century after the Christian era, imply or favor their Jewish 
origin. Thus, Varro, in a work, published from 47 to 46 B.¢., 


1 See § vt. of this Note A. % See § rv. of this Note A. 
93 Lact. a 6, 
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speaks of the Sibylline writings then afloat as not unfrequently 
marked by a peculiarity which Cicero attributes also to aN 
verses from Erythrie, namely, that they contained acrosties.% 
If in connection with this we consider that the Old Testament 
contains twelve acrostics,*? and that extant heathen literature 
contains none, it at least favors the Jew ish origin of the doc- 
uments in question. 

Again, the anticipation of a “Coming Kingdom,” or a 
“Kingdom from the East,” was Jewish; the association of 
this anticipation with that of a general confagration was also 
Jewish. Further, heathens treated the idea of a general 
conflagration as a matter of reasoning and speculation ; but 
in the Sibylline verses which have come down to us it is purely 
a matter of PREDICTION unsupported by reasoning. The del- 
uge is also predicted by Noah to his cotemporaries. If we 
now turn to Cicero, we find in the very work which discusses 
Sibyline pretensions, that he puts into the mouth of his 
brother Quintus a recognition and defence of foreknowledge*? 


3% Varro’s Antiquitics of Things Divine constituted the latter half of 
his ‘* Antiquities,” and if (’) addressed to Caius (Julius) Cwsar, it must 
have been written before Csar’s assassination in March, B. c. 44, and 
doubtless later than the battle of Pharsalia in August, p.c. 48. The 
following seems to be a restatement from it rather than a quotation : 
‘*The present Books are collected from many places, some being brought 
from cities in Italy, others froin Erythie in Asia, envoys being sent 
by a decree of the Senate to copy them, and yet others from other 
cities and copied by private individuals, among which are found in- 
terpolations of the Sibylline Books, which can be recognized by what 
are called Acrostics. I am but stating what Terentius Varro has nar- 
rated in his Theologic al Treatise."” — Dionys. Halicar. 4, sz; Vol. 2, 
p- 793. The dedication to Cassar may have been a political forgery. 

®5 These acrostics are all alphabetical: namely, Psalms 25, 34, 37, 
111, 112,119, and 145; also Proverbs, eh: apter SL, verses 10-31, being 
the praises of a good wife; also ench of the first four chapters of Laine n- 
tations. The reader who wishes additional information may consult 
Noyes, Translation of Psalms, TIntroduet. pp. 47-50, and in Lowth, 
trnskition of Isaiah, Prelim. Dissert. pp. iv-ix, Boston edit. 1834 5 
ay Iso Blayney, Titrodict. to Lament ations, and note on chapter 2, verses 
aha pet the same, 

“oe There is a certain class of them [that is, persons gifted by nature 
with fopek no ledge} who eall themselves away from the body and are 
borne by their Whole care and thought to the knowledge of diyine 
thines. Their ay curies are not the result of a divine impulse, but of 
Jin than reason (by which must be understood, not reasoning, but natural 
endowment], since by {their} nature they have a raion CONSCIOUSNESS of 
futine events, as of floods and of the contiagration of Teaven and c arth 
w aU will take place at some future time, Others, specially skilled 
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illustrated by those who foreknow floods, the general confla- 
gration, and a “Coming Kingdom,” or else a “ Kingdom from 
the East.” If there could be any question as to what Cicero 
had in mind, it would seem to be dispelled by the allusion 
elsewhere” to foreknowledve as “THe Propretic O1p Woman 
of the Stoics.” If we suppose that all this refers to Jewish 
Sibylline writers, it becomes comprehensible and natural 
enough ; but on any other supposition it is an inexplicable 
enigma. The relation, moreover, of Stoic to Jewish belief * 
strengthens the former snpposition. 

Again, Cicero, in a passage from which a quotation will 
appear in note 9Y, speaks of Sibyla as “exciting supersti- 


touching public things (as we have heard concerning the Athenian Solon), 
FORESEE a kingdom from the East, ordentem turuniiden, long before- 
hand.” — De Mirinatione, 1 (49), Wt. Orientem is here used, probably, 
as in Horace (Book 1, Ode 12, line 55, oricitis orw) for eastern. Its 
original signification, résday, is inapplicable to a kingdom ‘long before” 
its existence. Quintus, availing limisclf of a twolold signification of 
the word, supports the believers in a predicted Kingdom from the East 
by the authority of Solon, who noticed (not foresaw) earlicy than others 
(not earher than its conimencement) a growing recal power, gud Pisistrate 
tyranniden primus vidit orientem (Fuler., Mar. 5,3). In order, how- 
ever, to avoid risk of placing more stress on the argument than it will 
certainly bear, the reader will find in the text an alternate translation 
“coming kingdom” as preferable, for the reason already stated to ‘rising 
kingdom.” He should in this connection examine the following Sibyline 
passage. The absence from it of any bitterness towards the Romans indi- 
cates that it was one of the earlier productions, possibly prior to B.C. 63, 
and almost certainly as old as Cicero's work on Divination. 


*€ And then God will send a King from the East, 

Who shall canse the whole earth to cease from wieked war, 

By killing some, and administering binding oaths to others. 

Nor shall he do these things by his own counsels, 

But by obeving the excellent rules of the Great God, 

And ©The People’ of the Great God shall again shine, 

Loaded with wealth, with cold and silver 

And fine purple. The earth shall be fruitful, 

The sea full ef good things. And kings, 

Guarding against wieked-minded anger towards each other, 

Shall begin: ‘Envy is not good for miserable mortals." 

Sibyl. Orac. 3, 652 - 662. 
Tn the foregoing T surmise that mepexa\Ne? may have been intended by 
its Jewish author as a verb. The sense will be essentially the same, if it 
be doomed an adjective. Lactantius (7, 1s) quotes the first two lines as 
from another Sibyl, —that is, not the Erythmean. With the above ex- 
tract may be compared a passage (Sibyl Orac. 3, 46 sqq.) already quoted 
PUSAN ODT. eed OHO 
* Cicero, De Natura Deorwm, 1 (8), 183 ep. 2 (29), 73. 
Busines Se Ee : \ 
Sev, in the body of this work, Ch, ILI. 
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tious fears.” This would at least accord with the supposition 
that these writings were Jewish, such us have come down 
to us. It does not “reese e with the idea that they resem- 
bled anything extant, or known to have existed formerly in 
heathen literature. Cicero refers evidently not to documents 
floating among the people, but to those in the public collec- 
tion. 

Again, Jewish teaching, in extant Sibylline verses, treats 

the Deity as the real ruler or king of mankind, and enjoins 
on men that if they would be saved, they should recognize or 
address him as such. Cicero, in a work finished in a. c. 44 
or 43, mentions an expectation as preceding the assassination 
of Julius Cysar, namely, that the interpreter of the Sibylline 
writings was about to say in the Senate, “ He who was — 
real king should be called king, if we w ished TO BE SAVED.’ 
A passage still extant would need no very forced A 
to give this meaning, though it lacks the concluding expres- 
sion, which I suppose to be a translation of the Greek word 
owH vat, technical as a theological term among both Jews and 
Christians.) 


9 «<Tet us observe the verses of Sibylla, which she is said to have 
poured out during a frenzy, the interpreter of which writings it was 
Jately thought, in accordance with a FALSE report, was about to say in the 
Senate that ‘He who was our real king should be called king, if we 
wished to be saved.’ If this be in these books, to what man and to what 
time does it refer? . . . Wherefore let us lay away Sibylla and keep her 
hid, so that, as delivered to us by our ancestors, her books may not even 
be read without command of the Senate, and may be ellicacious in ALLAY- 
ING rather than EXCITING superstitious fears. Let us deal with the 
guardians of these books that they should produce from them anything 
rather than a king whom henceforth neither men nor gods will tolerate 
at Rome.” — Cicero, Je Dirinatione, 2 (54), HO- 1k. 

The work on Licinetion (1, 18) mentions the death of Ciesar, and was 
Written, therefore, as late as 44 B. co. Cicero was killed in the following 
year, so that the work cannot have been later than 43 pn. C. 

™ The Sibylline Oracles, 3, 560, 561, might bear the mistransla- 
tion: — 


“Mortals shall begin to call their great defender a king, mn 
And to query [touching] their great deliverer, what position he should hold. 


The correct meaning ean, however, be seen in their connection. 


“Bat when the aneer of the Great God shall he upon vou 
Then vou shall reeoenize the countenance of the Great God. 
All souls of men in the depth of their allliction, 
Stretching their hands to the broad heaven, 
Shall begin to enll the Great King ‘their Preserver,’ ' 
And to seek [concerning] their deliverer from the wrath, ‘who he may be ?""" 
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Again, portions of the Old Testament teach that a richt 
life is better than sacr itice or offering? It would be difficult 
to find a similar idea in heathen writers who were unin- 
fluenced by Judaism or Christianity. But Dio Chrysostom, 
who was influenced by both, appends to such teaching the 
statement that it accorded with what could be found in 
Sibylla.!? 

Among dialogues in what are stvled “ Plutarch’s Morals” 
one containing an allusion to “ Siby lla of the insane irs "5 
prophetic] voice,” as “ speaking things which awaken no mirth, 
and are devoid of paint or perfumery.” ** The remark, 
though not very definite, ought not in this connection to be 
omitted, since it agrees with the character of extant Sibvline 
verses, but would be inapplicable to any class of heathen 
poetry. The same passaze mentions one thousand years as 
Sibylla’s lifetime; a duration sugyested probably by the 
Erythreean narrative. A ditferent passage of the same dia- 
logue alludes to the destruction and transplanting of Greek 
cities, the irruption of barbarians and overturning of empires 
as contained in the Sibvlline verses, and asks whether the late 
events at Cume and Dicivarchia (the eruption of Vesuvius, 
A. D. 79) had not been predicted in them.'* Existing Sibyl- 
line fragments leave little doubt that we have remains of the 
passages to which the speaker referred. 

Fourtuty: In the intermediate period between Cicero and 
Dio Chrysostom we have found that governmental action against 
Sibylline writings was coincident with that against Jews ; also 
that singing of a supposed Sibviline verse was followed in one 
instance by senatorial action against the Jews, and in a second 
instance by a rebellion in Judwa.“’ Nor should it be over- 


101 <¢ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken anda contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” —Ps. 51,17. ‘* Let my praver be set 
forth before thee as incense; and the lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice.’ — Ps. 141,2. ‘To do jistice and equity is more 
acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice.’ — Prov. 21, 3. Compare on 
p. 22, Is. 1, 10-18; and on p, 392, Ps. 40, U; Ilosea 6, 6, 

M2 See close of note 130. 

103 De Pythize Oraculis, Plutarch’s Works, Vol. 7, p. 561. 

1+ De Pythiz Craculis, Piutarch’s Works, Vol. 7, p. 587. 


195 ‘The allusion to Cunne aud te the eruption of ashes is in the Stbyl- 
line Oracles, Book 5, lines 508-316. The inmption of barbarians 1s 
mentioned Book 3, lines 620-536. The destruction of cities is to be 
found in many passages. ; 


46 See pp, 164, 105, 188, 189, 243, 244. 
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looked in this connection, that the verse agreed not with the 
Etruscan idea of a nation’s fall at the close of its tenth age, 
but with the Jewish peculiarity that Rome’s fall should occur 
at the beginning of the tenth age, or when thrice three hun- 
dred years had been numbered, 

If we now examine the allegations of heathen authorship 
for Sibylline’ writings, they may be divided into two classes. 
One of these belongs to and is treated under another head.!7 
It is the allegation by Christians, after the Jewish rebellion 
under Hadrian, of a heathen authorship for the Erythrean or 
other oBviousLy Jewisu verses which they quote. As the 
verses are not by a heathen, they need no discussion here. 
The other class consists of implications or allegations in 
heathen authors. Thus, Virgil speaks of Sibylla as a priestess 
of Apollo. In his case we can identify as Jewish the docu- 
ment which he uses. He was patronized by Augustus, and 
must have been prompted either by deference for the emperor 
or by some other bias, to claim for Apollo’s priestess the estab- 
lished prestige of the Erythrican composition. No such claim, 
it may be remarked, seems to have been made in behalf of the 
original patrician forgery. ‘The carlicst QuoTATION of heathen 
verses in connection with, or bearing upon, the allegation 
which we are considering, was in the second century. Only 
two or three such quotations exist. None of them justify the 
supposition that heathen documents of a Sibylline character 
were afloat. A single one of them has been used by Clement 


WT See Ch. XI. §1. 2; also the present Note § v. 5, and § vit. 

18 A passage from Pausanias in Phocicis, cited by Opsoposus in 
his collection of the Sibylline Oracles, pp. 72-83, contains two assumed 
notations from Sibylla of four and six lines respectively (pp. 75, 76-78). 
The latter of these is obviously an epitaph, which could not have formed 
peat of a published document. It originated, doubtless, in the desire of 
some heathens at Troas to claim, by the erection of a monument, that 
Sibylla was there buried. The epitaph begins : — 

“Tam Sibylla, the interpreter of Phoebus, 

To be inquired of under this stone monument; 

Forinerly a speaking virgin, now eternully silent.” 
The other, or first-mentioned quotation, consists of four lines, of which 
the last one was, according to Solinus (in Opsopeus, Wet) rejected by the 
Frvthreans ; probably because it assigned the ne i¢hborhood of Troy 
(Trous) as the birthplace of Sibyla. The whole four may have been 
taerely another portion of the epitaph already mentioned, They read as 
flows, the first two admitting an accurate, and the last two a somewhat 
eomjectural, translation :— 

“Tam born halfof mortal, half of immortal parentage, 
Of an immortal nyinph and a fish-eating [fisherman (?)] father; 
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440 : SYBILLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


of Alexandria, and therefore calls for a word of explanation 
touching his views, without which his use of it might seem 
incomprehensible. To avoid encumbering the text, I transfer 
the remarks upon it to a note.! 


Descendel on the mother’s. side from moisture [or heat, Moyevas] my country 
is red : 
Marpessus.” The river Aidonews is sacred to my mother.” 


The omission by the Exythreans of the. fourth line would have left for 
conelusion of the thitd ‘Smy country is Erythre,” and would also have 
obviated one or two grammatical difficulties. Perhaps the first three 
lines originated among heathens at Erythrie, and the fourth may have 
been added by inhabitants of Troas so as to accommodate the sentiment 
— whether for an epitaph or otherwise — to their locality. The Eryth- 
reans maintained that the nymph’s name was Idwa (Solinus, quoted 
by Opsopxeus, p. 79), and must probably have attributed this meaning to 
Toovyev js. Solinus understood the same word as meaning that Sibylla’s 
mother was a nymph of Mt. Ida. He identifies Sibylla with Herophile 
(concerning whom see ADDITIONAL REMARKS in $ ¥.), and ascribes to her 

the prediction concerning Troy. Both of these peculiarities aecord well 
enough with the elfort to claim fora heathen authoress the prestige of the 
Erythriean verses, but fail to indicate the existence of Delphic or other 
heathen Sibylline documents. 

9 Solinus Polyhistor says of Herophile or Sibylla, whose epitaph 
has already been given, that ‘the people of Delphi make mention of her 
hymns to Apollo.” — Opsoyeus, p. 72. Tt would seem a reasonable inters 
ence from this, that outside of Delphi little was known of them. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria has preserved three heathen lines, extant, possibly, 
at Delphi, which will become more intelligible by a further quotation 
from Solinus in direct continuation of the above, to the etlect that the 
lady ‘* calls herself not only Herophile, but Diwna in her verses [in these 
hymns (?)], and alleges lerself the wife, and again, the sister, and again, 
the daughter of Apollo,” for which rather inconsistent professions Solinus 
apologizes by adding, ‘* These things she did in her insanity when pos- 
sessed by the god.” The hymn preserved by Clement is as follows :— 


© O Delphians, servants of fir-shooting Apollo! 
T have come to utter the mind of weis-hearing Jove, 
Having become angry at my brother Apollo.” 
Clem, Alex. Strom. 1 (21), 108; edit. Pott. p. 384. 


It seems probable from the above that some of the people at Delphi, 

+ whose oracle had now been silent for about two centiries, must have en- 
deavored to indemnify themsetves by manufacturing ovcasionally a fugitive 
verse Which GLAIMED by implication a residence of Sihyllain their neigh- 
borhood. There are no indications at Delphi or elsewhere of heathen 
Sibylline productions to a greater extent than this. 

Clement was not indillerent to idolatry. [le may, in enumerating the 
Sibyls, have copied the lines without appreciating their bearing, — for he 
Was not a critieal writer, —or he tay have shared the view given in the 
Lexicon of Suidas under the heads of “ Aponto” and ‘Jerrren’s Voick,’ 
that ** Apollo is a Prophet of the Father.” 
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§iv. Christian Compositions were later than A. D, 200. 


In our present collection of Sibylline Books are two portions 
of Christian origin to whose general character we shall here- 
after devote some examination. These have been erroneously 
regarded as ‘productions of the first century, or at latest, of 
an early date in the second. Writers of high standing have 
adopted and propavated this mistake. Ina note of Maran to 
the Cohortatio ad Griecos, quoted into Otto’s edition without 
mark of dissent, the position is assumed as not admitting 
question, that our present Sibylline verses of Christian origin 
were already in existence before the Cohortatio was written?” 
A critical examination of the passage to which the note is 
appended will convince a person familiar with early Christian 
discussions that the reverse inference is probable. Extant 
Sibylline pocuMENTs of Christian origin contain, if we except 
one acrostic, predictions of Christ’s doings and sutterings UPoN 
EARTH, but the passaze in the Cohortatio alludes only toa 
prediction of his YET FUTURE coming, to which we have already 
called attention. Further, the absence from the Cohortatio 
and from all other Christian authors in the second century 
of any quotation from, or allusion to, Sibylline predictions of 
Christ’s doings or sufferings UPON EARTH, implies that they 
knew of no such writings. The earliest mention of, or quota- 
tion from, them is at the end of the third century, or the be- 
ginning of the fourth, in Lactantius. 

Iam not unaware that Gibbon,! has attributed to Tertul- 


= 

1) “From these words we can determine with certainty that already, 
at the date when Justin wrote, a digest into one collection had been made, 
if not of all the Sibylline Books such as we now have them, yet at least 
of those portions which contain aclear and plain prediction concerning 
Christ's advent, and coneeruing all things which he show do. Justin. 
lndeed, had no suspicion how every page of these books proclaims a fraud.” 
— Maran, quoted by Otto, under Cohortat. ad Greec. 35, in note &. 
The passage, —a short inte polation, —which in all probability the anther 
of the Cohortatio had in mind, has been eiven italicized in brackets on 
ae 428, preceded by some remarks on p. $27. It could not refer to the 
Ue of Jesus on earth. Its selevtion, moreover, to the exclusion of any 
other concerning Jesus, implies that the writer knew uo other Sibylline 
Jassage which predicted th» Gospel narrative. 
_ UI See sas in preeeding note) pp. 428, 427, 428, especially note 77, The 
Interperation en p, 425 mentions Christ distinctly. The acrostic does 
iat. 

MH When Tertullian assures the Pagans that the mention of the 
Prodigy is found in efrowedy (nut slichivis) vestris (see his Apology, 21), he 
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442 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


lian a mention of these Christian oracles. The method by 
which he misled himself can be more readily explained if a 
previous word be bestowed on the object of Tertullian’s state- 
ment. Christian controversialists in their disputes with 
heathens were sorely embarrassed by the fact that the four 
narrations of their Master’s lite, ‘commonly in use, bore the 
names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, persons universally 
recognized as Christians. Since, however, Christian writers 
could not be quoted in behalf of Christian allegations, a forgery 
had been perpetrated which was intended to remedy this 
difficulty. It was called Pilate’s Report. Tertullian, in 


speaking of the darkness at the crucifixion, says to the hea- _ 


thens: “ At the same moment [when he died] daylight dis- 
appeared, though the sun was at its height. Those deemed 
it an eclipse who were ignorant that 17 arso had been fore- 
told concerning Christ ; and yet you have recorded in your 
archives that accident to the world. ... Pilate, who as 
regarded his own convictions was already a Christian, an- 
nounced at that time all those things concerning Christ. to 
Tiberius.” "4 There can be no doubt that he had in mind the 
pretended Report. Of course no such document existed in 
the PUBLIC archives of Rome, and some Christian probably 
noted as an explanation in the margin of Tertullian’s Apology 
the word “secret,” meaning that the Report had been hidden 
among SECRET archives. Some transcriber has mistaken this 
marginal addition as a SUBSTITUTE for archives, an error which 
could happen in the Latin though not in the English, since 
in the former language it may mean “Secret Things.” Gibbon 
adopts this reading, interprets it as meaning the Sibylline 
verses, and says, erroneously, that they RELATE the darkness 
attendaut on the crucifixion exactly in the words of the Gos- 
pel. Tertullian cannot possibly have referred to the Sibylline 
Oracles, since they contain no narrative whatever of the cruct- 
fixion or darkness. What they do contain is a PREDICTION 
that such events would take place. Dut what Tertullian 


probably appeals to the Sibylline idea which relate it exactly in the 
words of the Gospel.” — Gibbon, ¢. 15, foot-note 196.0 The erroneous 
reading Arcanis, though found in ae one manuscript, is adupted by sev- 
eral editors of ie i's works, 


13-'Pertullian, fye7. ce, 21. In Pilate’s Report the mention of thisdark- 
ness (Thilo, Codee alpor, >? P1210, 171) is accompanied hy the information 
that the moon was then full, which would, of course, render a natural 


eclipse of the sun impossible, 
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needed was historical evidence that they had taken place, and 
his reference is not to a prediction, but to a historical narra- 
tion. 

The Sibylline verses of Christian origin are yet voluminous. 
A slight classification, however, will aid the-reader in compre- 
hending them. ‘Three pieces contain predictions of Christ’s 
life and doings on earth. One of these, Book I, lines 324-400, 
is somewhat awkwardly connected in our present copies with 
that portion of the Erythraan verses which I have desig- 
nated by B. The lines which connect it therewith may have 
been an addition to, or an attempted condensation of, ideas 
in the Erythraan document. The object of this connec- 
tion must have been to obtain currency for the Christian 
forgery. 


Another of these pieces, twenty-eight lines long, constitutes 


the whole of LBuok 6, and stands disconnected from anything 
else. 

The remaining prediction of Christ’s life on earth is in 
Book 8, lines 256-323. This stands at present in tolerably 
close sequence upon an acrostic concerning the judgment. It 
is, of course, chronologically out of place as a sequence upon 
that event. Its present position may have been owing to an 
oceurrence of the word “ judgment” in its first line, or it may 
have originated with the author of lines 244-255, to which 
we will subsequently reeur. 

Placing in the note! an account of smaller portions which 


Ut Aside from the interpolation (Book 2, 242-215) already mentioned, 
there are two lines (Book 5, 18, 49) commendatory of Hadrian which must 
have originated with a Christian. 

The address to Jerusalem (Book 8, 324-336), which begins, — 


“Rejoice, sacred and much-suffering daughter of Zidn, 
Thy king makes his entry riding on a colt,’ — 
is evidently from a Christian, perhaps from the author of what immedi- 
ately precedes it, though its position after the crucifixion is an objection 
to this view. : 

In lines 440-480 of Book 8, the Son, or Logos, to whom the Deity 
originally proposed the work of creation, is identified with the child born 
of Mary. These lines have the peculiarity of being a narration instead 
of a prediction. 

In the same book, line 484 is by a Christian, and perhaps the three 
lines which follow it. 

_Adiscouneceted fragment, Book 3, lines 93-96, is evidently of Chris- 
thin origin, 

There are three consecutive paragraphs in Book 7, lines 66-95, written 
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might unduly distract the reader's attention, I proceed to the 
acrostic, Book 8, lines 217-243. The initial letters of the 
Greek verses constitute the words “Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour.” ‘These Hines are on the subject of the future jude- 
ment, the phraseology being more or less borrowed from ear- 
lier productions. It does not now stand in connection with 
any portion of the Erythrean verses. Neither can it have 
done so in the days of Lactantius, whose method of quoting 
it shows that he took it from some other production. If 
Lactantius did not find it in the Erythraan verses, there is 
no reason for supposing that the author of the Cohortatio 
(see pp. 426, 427, 428, 441) had it in mind, or that it existed 
in his time. 

After the above acrostic we have the commencement, at 
least, of another in quite a ditierent tone and apparently by a 
different hand. The acrostic, if finished, would have been 
“The Cross which Moses typined.”" Either, however, the 
author's perseverance gave out, or the acrostic has been muti- 
lated by time. 

I surmise that this fragtnent and the prediction which im- 
mediately follows it (lines 250 — 325), concerning our Saviour's 
life on earth, proceeded from aber same hand, I surmise also 
that they were appended by their author himself to the 
preceding acrostic concerning the judgment. This, as_ re- 
gards the smaller fragment, would seem to be implied in 
the allusion of line 249 to acrostiecs. It is as regards lines 

256 - 323 corroborated by language of Lactantius, which ac- 
quires the semblance of argumeut only by supposing that 


by a somewhat imaginative Christian, not from any controversial pur- 
pose, but appare ntly as an expression of his own meditations and de- 
vout feelings, whici were not untinctured with extravagance. The 
tirst isa meditation concerning Jesus. The second and third are medi- 
tations, or directions, on the subjects respectively of prayer and benevo- 
lence. 

NS STATPOS ‘ON ET[TNQE|E [MQEHS]. The initial letters of the 
lines constitute only so much of this as is not ineluded in brackets. 
The remainder is suggested by a Sete ae ane 257. The conception is 


based on the statement (ioles; re , that while the Nig of 
Moses were held up, and only while they mere held up, the Israelites, led 
on by Joshua (the name is the same as Jesns in the original) triump nti 
over the Amalekites. Christian writers of the semi-Jewish school, in the 
second century, widerstood that the arms of Moses were distended at 
right angles to his body, so as to form with it the figure of aeross, See 


Justin Martyr, Dial, 90; Buraalas, 12 (11, 3-5); ‘Tertullian, de. Ju- 
dos, 10; olde. Marcivn, 3, 1s. 
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in his day these verses were connected with obvious acros- 
tics” 

If we now ask whether the circumstances of Christians in 
the third century presented some peculiarity which offered a 
temptation for forgery of Sibylline verses, the answer is a 
follows: In the preceding century the Old Testament had 
been regarded as an inexhaustible fountain of predictions con- 
cerning events in Christ’s life. But for some reason or other 
a suspicion found place among heathens in the third century, 
that it had been tampcred with, or that some of its books had 
been forged by Christians. This is doubtless the chief reason 
why Arnobius forbears any argument from it, and why Lactan- 
tius defers such argument until other proofs should have given 
his readers a reasonable degree of confidence in Christianity.7 
The most apparent grounds for the rise at that date of this 
suspicion are the following: Porphyry, a heathen, had com- 
posed a work in support of the position that the Book of 
Daniel was written later than the events which it predicts.’ 
Secondly, a forgery in the name of Isaiah, by some Christian 
at the close of the second century, was in circulation bearing 
the title, “Ascension or Isatan.” Thirdly, two or three in- 
terpolations by Christians had found place in the Old Testa- 
ment, which can be examined in Underworld Mission, pp. 39, 
75; 3d edit. pp. 37, 38, 71, 72. At a time when scanty 


15 Lactantius, after his two quotations from Book 8, 273-278, in con- 
nection with other passages, says: ‘Some, confuted by these testimonies, 
are wont to take refuge in the statement that those are not Sibylline 
verses, but forged and composed by ourselves. No one will think this 
who shall have read Cicero and Varro and other ancients, — authors dead 
before Christ’s corporal birth, — who mention [both] the Erythraan Sibyl 
and those others from whose books we adduce those [argumentative] 
specimens.”’ — Znstitutes, 4, 15. The argument, imperfectly stated by 
Lactantius, was perhaps meant to be as follows: Cicero and Varro men- 
tion acrostics. The foregoing quotations are from the ouly document 
which contains acrostics. It must have been in their hands, and must, 
therefore, have existed before there were any Christians who could forge 
it, and prior also to the events which it predicts. That those ancients 
could make nothing out of it is, he afterwards adds, no argument against 
it.“ The prevalent distrust of acrostics will account for the lack of ex- 
plicitness in his statement. He wished to avoid, so far as possible, in- 
curring public mistrust. 

MF See Lactant. Dir. Inst. 4,5, quoted in Ch, XI. note 40. In an 
earlier part of his work (Dir. Inst. 1,4, 5), Lactantius gives as a reason for 
there omitting testimony from the prophets, that heathens regard their 
teachings as not divine but human, an objection which, but for the suspl- 
clon already mentioned, would have had equal force in the second century, 

MS See quotation from Jerome in Ch. XL. note 8s, 
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facilities existed for critical research these circumstances may 
account for the suspicion in question. 


§v. Additional Remarks. 


Some remarks omitted in the preceding sections, becanse 
they belonged to no one head more than to another, are here 
submitted. 

1. Touching the somewhat perplexed nomenclature of the 
Sibylline verses, the following considerations may assist the 
reader. The aristocratic forgery had been attributed to Si- 
bylla of Cume ; it was, therefore, natural that she should be 
ealled Cumean. The next forgery in her name had been 
brought from Erythree, which prompted the term “ Eryth- 
rean.” The assumed anthoress professed to have come from 
Babylon, which originated the term “ Babylonian.” Babylon 
was deemed the chief city of Chaldaea (P liny, 6, 30, 4), hence 
the name Chaldean. Chaldiea and Persia were sometimes 
confounded, giving rise to the term “ Persian”; and, as the 
verses were evidently Jewish, the term ‘Jewish Sibyl” was 
added to the list. 

Further, the Jerythraean verses predicted Troy’s destruction. 
This occasioned the two terms “ Trojan Sibyl” and, as Trov 
was on the Hellespont, ‘‘ Hellespontine Sibyl.” But “ both 
the Greek and Roman poets used the names of Trojan and 
Phrygian as synonymes” (Smith, Dict. of Geog. 2, p. 621), 
and this gave rise to the name Phrygian Sibyl. The writer 
was professedly a daughter-in-law of Noah, his companion in 
the ark, and the verses gave a prominent place to the deluge. 
This occasioned the term “ Noachie Sibyl.” 

Further, the heathens in Italy and Greece had no desire 
that their favorite god of inspiration, Apollo, should be over- 
shadowed by Jewish verses. Hence, in spite of all evidence, 
some of them treated Sibylla as a priestess of Apollo, and the 
term “Delphic Sibyl” was added to the list. The names 
Herophile, dear to Juno, and stthena?s, belonging to Minerva, 
were also, no doubt, prompted by a desire among heathens to 
claim fur Juno or Minerva the honor of that inspiration which 
had predicted Troy’s destruetion. 

Such appellations for Sibylla as Deiphobe, Fearer of God, 
and Demophile, Friend of the [Common] People, were merely 
Jewish, or Christian, designations for the character of her 
teachings. 
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Further, sundry localities were caver enough to claim the 
honor of Sibylla having once resided among them, and the un- 
critical or purtisan Varro was overwilling to recognize their 
claims, though he himself alleges that Nor a pocUMENT COULD 
BE FOUND admitting identification with any other place than 
Erythre. This tendency to claim a former visit from Sibylla 
may have been fostered by lines, probably from the Erythriean 
production, which have already been quoted in note 18. 

2. In Varro’s time the belief was still nearly universal that 
the Erythrean and other Sibvlline productions all proceeded 
from one person named Sibylla."? In the time of Tiberius, 
we can safely infer from his letter to the Senate, A. v. 32, that 
the question was still unsettled, whether but one Sibylla had 
ever lived.1” = The patrician or anti-Jewish party must have 
found it for their interest to multiply the number of persons 
who had borne this name. By so doing they increased the 
apparent probability that any of the writings, whose authority 
they wished to impugn, might be from some SECOND-RATE 
Sibylla. 

The advocates of Sibylline authority, whether Jews or Ro- 
mans, must have found it for their interest to maintain the 
existence of but one Sibylla; since, if but one existed, HER 
authority had already been recognized by the Roman Senate 
in the most public manner. 

The aristocracy and their adherents were, in the main, 
unfriendly to Judaism, and must as a class have decried this 
Jewish Sibvlline literature. Cicero had already (see note 99) 
sngcested its withdrawal from the public, —a kind of suppres- 
sion which was afterwards zealously undertaken by the aris- 
tocracy and Augustus. The party, however, which sided with 
monotheism, aided by the official dignity of Lepidus, delayed 
this imperial action during five or six years ;”! and not only 
quotations, but also the documents which have reached us, 
show that the suppression could not have been thorough. 


N9 See, on page 431, note SS. 

12) A proposition was made in A. p. 32, by Caninins Gallus, that an 
additional book of Sibylla stiould be reecived into the authorized collec- 
tion, The Senate acted on the subject. Tiberius, ina communieation 
With regard ta it, speaks of Sibylla’s books as having heen formerly col- 
lected and seratinized ** whether there were But one or several persons 
of that name.” — Tacitus, cf”. 6, 12. 

EL See quoted on pp. 165, 166, Dio Cass? 54, 17; Sueton, dugust. 31; 
Tacitus, dn. 6, 12. 
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53. The supposition advanced by some writers that these 
Sibylline productions ie pe in different countries at a 
date some centuries before the Christian era is contradicted 
by the fact, that the edict hes their suppression was addressed 
merely to Italian localities, the holders of such documents 
being required within a given day to hand them to the city 
pretor. It would seem even that the portion of Italy in 
which they cireulated must have been restricted to a moder- 
ate distance from Rome, since otherwise a compliance with 
the edict would hardly have been possible. 

4. The verses from Erythrie treated the thoughtfulness 
of “neas for his parent and child as efveBes Epyor, a deed 
of practical monotheism. The common translation of this 
Greek word into Latin was pretas, piety, which, to a monotheist, 
would have conveyed thoughts of man’s relation towards God, 
Duty to Divixe power might by many have been regarded as 
ov erriding obligation to the Senate. Patricians, therefore, in- 
terpreted the term as follows: ‘It [justice] towards the gods 
is called religion; towards parents [in new phraseology 4, 
piety; but, in common language, bonites, good disposition.” 
— Cicero, De Partit. 22; Opp. Rhetor. 1, pp. 600, 601. 
“What is piety but a thankful disposition towards par- 
ents?” —Idem. Pro Plane. 33; Orat. Vol. 4, p. 571. Com- 
pare citation from Cicero on p. 150, in last paragraph of 
note 23. 

The Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini quotes no authori- 
ties of earlier date than the Erythriean verses for this defini- 
tion of piety. Cicero, in whom we first find it, was certainly 
acquainted with its Jewish sense, which he must intcntion- 
ally have perverted. He wished (sce pp. 6n., 150n.) to rep- 
resent, that man’s highest obligation was To THE SENATE. 
Such oblic ration could hardly have overruled one to a DIVINE 
power, and, therefore, he assumes, contrary to common usage, 
that piety was justice, not to the gods, but to parents, and, 
by inference, that its highest manifestation was to the state. 
When off his guard, perbaps, he speaks (De Leg. 2, 8) of 
picty towards the gods; ad divos . . . pretatem adhibenrto. 
This patrician use of picty or impicty has, in Greek histo- 
ans of Roman affrirs, sormectimes found its way back into 
Greek; thus the complaints of Caligula against Nie two SIS- 
ters are designated (Dio Cass. 59, 22) as doefZ7, 2 translation, 
doubtless, of the Latin word dmpéu. Whether such use gained 
any currency befure a. p. 14, may, considering the state- 
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ment of Dio Cass. 57, 9, already quoted on p. 7, be doubted. 
The passage in Plato, Ve Repub. 10, 13; Opp. Vol. 5, p. 94-C..D,, 
mentions ac¢Geva and eioréBera towards the gods, but calls mur- 
der of a parent or brother dvocto>. 

5. After the Jewish rebellion under Hadrian, such Chris- 
tians as appealed to these oracles must have been more than 
ever desirous of relieving thein from any suspicion of Jewish 
origin. This was doubtless the reason why, at that period, 
the idea was first advanced of the Erythrean verses having 
been written by a daughter of Berosus, the historian of Chal- 
diva! As the historian lived less than three hundred years 
before the Christian era, it would scem inexplicable that his 
danghter could have prepictep Trov’s destruction. Such 
difhculties, however, were less observed at a time when 
chronological tables and biographical dictionaries were un- 
known. An additional difficulty would seem to be that any 
such authorship was flatly contradicted by the Erythriean 
document itself. It is probable, however, that ouly its doc- 
trinal portions were to any extent copied and circulated by 
Christians. Of the remainder a portion may have perished 
before the second century, and still other portions, now extant, 
may have been then known only to a few. 

6. The present confused state of the Sibylline verses is 
owing to a variety of causes. It would of course be impos- 
sible that verses composed by a variety of individuals during 
‘three centuries should form a coherent whole. Each author 
had his special object. The earlier compositions, or at least 
the Erythraan, contained acrostics. The revision, moreover, 
of these documents, at the command of Augustus, was guided 
by political feeling, not by scholarly rese: arch or honest pur- 
pose. The documents, no “doubt, suffered from it. The etiort 
of later forgers to obtain credit for their work by attaching it 
to some portion of the Erythreean composition, broucht into 
contiguity things which had no connection. Dennneiatory 
prophecies, whick failed of fulfilment at their appointed time, 
were supplemented, or refashioned, so as to adapt them toa 
later period. Doctrinal and denunciatory fragments were 
likely sometimes to circulate separately from matters of less 
interest. This mass, or a part of it, was sorted by some 


™ «She (the orp Sibyl) is said to have come from Babylon, being a 
dauchter of Berosus, who wrote the history of Chaldiwa. ” _Cohortatio 
ad Greecos, 37. 
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Byzantine writer. His object was to arrange it by subjects,!3 
and although he must have done this but partially, yet his 
etfort could not but increase the previously existing disloca- 
tions. 

The text of these writings is in many cases imperfect. 
Sometimes this may be owing to error or oversight on the 
part of copyists, who were doubly exposed thereto in copying 
what they could not understand ; sometimes it may be the 
result of efforts to infuse sense where the copyist could dis- 
cern none. 

7. Any verses denunciatory of Rome are probably not ear- 
lier than B. c. 63, the date when Pompey conquered Judes 
Any mention of the Tenth Age is not earlier than a. p. 19. 
In some cases, however, where the Tenth Age is simply an 
interpolation, the passage in which it now stands may be of 
earlier date. 

8. At the close of the fourth century a Greck copy of the 
Erythrzan verses would seem to have been a rarity among 
the Latins. Augustine speaks (De Civitate Det, 18, 23) of 
having once in his life been shown such a copy by Flaccianus, 
a learned proconsul, with whom he was talking about Christ. 
Latin copies, he tells us, were in existence, in rather lame 
poetry. His remark, thut the Erythrean Sibyl wrote certain 
things obviously concerning Christ, applies probably to these 
Latin verses. 

9. Virgil represents Sibylla (.Znerd, 3, 444-449) as writing 
her verses on leaves, which the wind blew into confusion. 
This idea was not borrowed from the old Roman tradition, 
which represents her productions as having been brought for 
sale to the king — apparently by herself —in the form, not of 
confused leaves, but of books. It may have been suggested 


1°33. The Preface to this unknown writer will be found in the Second 
Part of Friedli-b's edit. pp. ii-iv. In it he says: ‘On this account it 
seemed good to me also, that T shonld assort into one arrangement and 
according to SIMILARITY OF stpsrer (Adyov) what are called Sibylline 
Oracles, — hitherto found scattered and in such confusion as to repel (for 
élovras read dweyovras) froma perusal and knowledge of thetn, — so 
that by admitting more ready comparison on the part of their readers 
they may furnish to them their intrinsic excellence, making plain to them 
many necessary and useful things, and effecting a richer and more diver- 
sified work.” 

A first crude effort of my own towards a comprehension of these writ- 
ings was an attempted arrangement of them ‘by subjects, historical, 
doctrinal, denunciatory, ete, 
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§ vr] PATRICIAN OPPOSITION LINES. 451 


partly by the later statement that diligent research at Erythra 
had brought a number of her productions together, partly by 
the confusion which soon manifested itself among compositions 
of this class. 


§ vi. Patrician Opposition Lines. 


Appended to Le Maire’s edition of Horace, Vol. 1, pp. 559 — 
561, are thirty-seven lines of Greek poctry, which, as stated 
in a note on page 549 of the same work, are there copied 
with emendatious from Zosimus, 2, 6. They _are evidently 
intended to be in the same measure as the Sibylline verses. 
The “Secular Poem,” or, to use a translation which will be 
more suggestive to most readers, the ‘Centennial Ode” of 
Horace, which he wrote at THe Request of Augustus, is based 
on ideas contained IN THESE LINES, and he ascribes these ideas 
to Sibylline verses. The verses are in so far predictive, that 
their directions are addressed as to future generations. These 
lines were never heard of before Augustus, nor regarded after 
him. They were composed evidently with direct reference to 
a combination of events existing about B. c. 18 or 17, and it 
hardly admits of question, that they were forged in the inter- 
est of patricianism. The objects of the fabrication may be 
classified as follows :— 

Patricians, as we can infer from the Centennial Ode of 
Horace, wished that an age shonld be regarded as extending 
to one hundred and ten years. These verses supplied Sibyl- 
line authority for such an estimate of an age. 

Monotheism caused alarm to Augustus and the aristocracy. 
These verses directed that centennial rites should be celebrated 
in honor of heathen deities. 

Corruption of manners had been followed by such diminu- 
tion of number in the births of children as to awaken alarm. 
The monotheists and popular party urged more correct morals. 
Patricians avoided this, and, as we may infer from the ode of 
Horace, ordered petitions to the gods that tury should rem- 
edy the matter. These verses furnished Sibylline authority 
for such petitions. 


124 The ridicule attending this effort to reinstate sacrifices may be in- 
ferred from the remark of a senator named Rufus, who ‘at a supper had 
expressed the wish that Caesar might not return safe from the journey 
which he meditated, and had added, all the bulls and heifers wish the 
sume.’’ — Seneca, De Lenesic, 3, 27. 
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452 SIBYLLINE EBOOKS. [NOTE A. 


One of these lines contains a direction, that in the specified 
religious rites, zexl should be mingled with Lavcnter. This 
agrees at least with the view of religion supported by Angus- 
tus, and was opposed to the more reverential and sober views 
of monothcists. 

Horace tells us (Book 2, Ode 15), that already the regal 
structures of the wealthy were about to leave but few acres 
for the plongh. Tiberius, yet later, is said to have made a 
similar statement.*° An ethcient agricultural law might have 
offended the aristocracy. <A direction in these lines that a 
hog and sow should be offered to “The Earth” was very in- 
offensive to THEM, whatever it mi¢ht have been towards Jews.23 

The lines conclude, that, if these rites were punctually ob- 
served, all Italian and Latin territory would forever remain 
subject to Rome. 

Several questions of greater or less interest are sugcested 
by a perusal of this fabrication. The promise to Rome of 
perpetual control is restricted to Italy and the Latins. Did 
this mean, that the “ King from the East” should at least be 
kept out of Italy? Or was it but a ruse to create the belief 
that these lines were written when Tome had as yet no pas- 
sessions outside of that peninsula? Or does it indicate an 
existing despondency concerning Rome’s hold of her foreign 
conquests. Compare Trajan’s medal, page 320 n. 

Horace, writing his Centennial Ode in a language which was 
intelligible to the whole community, omits anv mention of hog 
or sow. Was this the resnlt of accident? Was it due to his 
own better feelings? Or was it a deference for others in the 
community who regarded monotheism with favor and would 
be indignant at intentional insult to the Jews? 


12% Tacitus, Annals, 3, 54. 

126 Political chicanery may have invented or dictated ‘*The Earth” 
as an object for propitiation by the sacrifice of swine. If monotheists 
derided or shunned the sacrifice and afterwards complained of landed 
monopoly as a-reason why Italy did not yield grain for its inhabitants, 
the retort might be, “You will not propitiate the earth; how can you 
expect its bounty.” bo a ‘ 

It is noteworthy in this connection, that Virgil in the Eneid (8, 43-'°, 
82-85) chooses a sow as the animal which should point out to his 
hero a site for his city. A disciple of Judsism would have shunned, 
rather than selected, a spot so desimated. Virgil, who borrowed freely 
from the Erythiean verses, Wished to shake off trom his hero the charac: 
ter of a monotheist. Perhaps the same motive prompted him in attrib- 
uting to Jeneas a libertinism copied from the Odyssey. 
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§ vit] QUOTATIONS BY LACTANTIUS. 453 


The Ode of Horace mentions (line 42) the “chaste ‘Eneas, 
an idea not extant in earlier heathen literature and opposed 
to the character which Virgil has given of his hero. The only 
probable source whence Horace can have derived the idea, is 
the Erythrean composition. The fact that it no longer exists 
among fragments of that document may be owing to the acci- 
dents of time or to the revision under ES who would 
have had no scruples concerning its erasure." At the date 

cf this revision, some years after the Ode of Horace, the aris- 

tocracy in the name of Augustus carricd matters politically 
with a higher hand. In the present case the question would 
be pertinent and interesting, whether Horace found himself 
either swayed or compelled to recognize & MORAL SENTIMENT in 
public opinion. 

Another noteworthy expression, “Lenient to a conquered 
enemy,” in the lines of Horace (51, 52), but not in the docu- 
ment on which they were based, was less in accordance with 
views of the aristovracy than of their opponents. 


§ vir. Quotations by Lactantius. 


The fabrication in the third century of Sibylline Oracles 
which predicted our Saviour’s history was likely enough to 
increase heathen distrust of any such verses when appealed 
to by a Christian. The only etfectnal mode of closing the 
door against expressions of mistrust was to distinguish be- 
tween what had and what had not been written before the 
Christian era. One Sibylline document admitted unquestion- 
able proof of having been written before Christianity, and that 
was the Erythraan. Lactantius distinguishes with apparent 
care between his use of this and other documents. For the 
reader's convenience a table is appended of these quotations 
and references, an asterisk being subjoincd to such as differ 
materially in language. 


Ztif An gustus Hl not suceeed in suppre ssing every allusion to the 
MONOTHEISM of .Eneas, a probable reason is, that gre at effort would be 
made to preserve what bore on the MAIN porNT at issue with heathens, 
nately, the existence of one God. The passage may, however, have besn 
preserved by accident, or replaced from memory. 
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454 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE A. 


QUOTATIONS FROM AND REFERENCES TO THE ERYTURAN SIBYL. 


Sibyl. Orac. quoted by Lactantius. SibyL Orae. quoted by Lactantius. 
Proem 1, 3, 6 Inst: 4, &* | Book 3; 74), 742, i838 Inst. “7, ou* 
7 3 AG 762 — 765 De Ira. c. 22 
15, ae se Seong ree | Inst. 4, 6 
ms es Sas 731 — 793 a uy Pye 
3 5 se F305 8li-sli7 oe 4,15 
17-19 De Ira. c. 2 
46 —45 Inston 23 
Book 3, 228, 229 = a iss 110, 155 referred to Inst. 1, 14 
619 — 623 7 eset 420 sqq. Soak a6 
BIS(Ti3G  < Poi hy S08 — 513 sei ak 6 


QUOTED AS A SIBYL, ONE OF THE SIBYLS, THE SAME SIBYL, ANOTHER SIBYL. 


Sibyl. Orac. quoted by Lactantius. Sibyl. Orac. quoted by Lactantius. 
Book 3, 364 Inst. 7,25 | Book 8, 165 Inst. 7, 25 
M5, AT—-HO SS a5 205 — 207 a 4, 18 
652, 653 * (ARS 224 Ke 7, 19 

4, 40-43, 45, 46“ fe OR 239 ss “16 
51-53 De Ira. c. 23 241, 242 is Per 
158 — 160 se eon 257 ey 4, 16 
161, 162 - oe23 260 — 262 se 2, 13 
162, 169 “s fErOR 272 aS 4, 15 
5, 107-110 Inst. 7, 18 eR are! OG se 
249 ee 4, 20 275-278 ss wo by) 
281 — 283 es 7, 24 287 — 290 Us S518 
318, 349 cf 19 292 — 294 se 18 
358 — 360 De Ira. c. 25” 299, 300 us oS Dig 
420, 421 Jigs ted 303, 304 * tI 
6,8 Me 4,13 305, 306 ue #19 
13-15 <s Sea5 312-314 i S£19 
22-24 cs cos 326 — 328 *f 7,18 

7, 123 dy oath 329 Ue 4, 6 
8, 1-3 De Ira. c. 23 317 &6 LG 
47 Inst. ash 402 ct ait 
81-83 a ayes 413-416 fe 7, 20 


Lactantius makes but two quotations (Znst. 7, 19, 24), one 
of a line, the other of little more than a line, not extant in 
our present collection. 


§ vit. A Query concerning Bacis. 
The names of Sibylla and Bacis are mentioned in juxta- 
position ** by Aristophanes and Plato, and this would seem 
to have given rise before the Christian cra to a composition 


13 Aristophanes, Lirene, lines 1117, 1120; Plato, Zheages, Stallbauim’s 
edit. 8, p. 302; Bohn’s trans, 4, p. 406. 
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§ vitt.] A QUERY CONCERNING BACIS. 455 


under the name of Bacis which had sometaine in common 
with those under the name of Sibylla, for the two are men- 
tioned more than once in conjnnetion.’® The Christian 
writers do not quote Bacis in behalf of monotheism. This 
suggests the supposition that monotheism, even if implied 
therein, was not the most obvious point, and the one most 
extensively treated in its teachings. Dio Chrysostom refers 
to it and to Sibylla for moral teachings.” Possibly the ob- 
ject of the work may have been moral rather than theological. 
There is one extant document among the Sibylline verses, and 
only one, which affords plausible internal grounds for regarding 
it as having, in an altered or unaltered shape, constituted a 
part, at least, of what passed under the name of Bacis. 

The lines to which I refer stand at present in the form of a 
quotation, with an accompaniment, between two — apparently 
connected — passages of the Sibylline verses. The first of 
these two passages belongs possibly to the year after the death 
of Julius Cesar, since it contains an allusion to a crown in 
the sky, and is free from that asperity towards heathens 


1 Cicero, De Divinat. 1,18. Compare extract from Dio Chrysostom 
in next note. The article on Bacis in Smith's Dictionary refers also to 
lian, V. H. 12,25. Tzetzes ad Lycoph. 1278. 

W Dio when driven out of Rome wrote an oration concerning his flight, 
in which he mentions the advice given by him to the Romans. ‘In 
proportion, I said, as manliness, integrity, and temperance prevail among 
you, there will be less gold, silver, and ivory vessels, and of amber, crys- 
tal, perfume-wood (7), and ebony, and ornament for women, and variegated 
work and dyes, and, in short, of all the things which are esteemed and 
fought for in the city. You will need them less. And when you attain 
the summit of virtue, you will need none of them, but will occupy smaller 
and better houses, and will not maintain such a crowd of idle and useless 
slaves. And — which will seem most paradoxical of all — in proportion 
as you become truer worshippers and more holy [Dio used these words in 
a Jewish or Christian sense] there will be less among you of frankincense 
and perfume and crowns [in honor of the gods], and you will make fewer 
sacrifices and less expensive ones, and the whole multitude maintained 
by you will be diminished, and the whole city, like a lightened ship, will 
emerge [from its present sunken condition], and will be more buoyant and 
safe. And you will find that Sreytra and Bacrs teach you these same 
things ; inasmuch as they were a pair of good oracles and soothsayers.”” — 
Dio Chrysos. (rt, 13, Vol. 1, pp. 434, 435 (228, 229). 

1 Dio Cassius mentions among prodigies in the year pc. 43 — the 
year subsequent to Cxsar’s death —a fiery CROWN with sharp points sur- 
rounding the sun. — Book 45, 17, Vol. 2, p. 314. | Suctonius states 


~ Crgustus, 95) that this crown was visible during the entry of Augustus 


into Rome, Pliny, Ned. dist. 2, 2x, makes the same statement, which 18 
also found in Velleius Paterculus, 2, 59, 6. 
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456 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [xoTe 


which at a later date became more common in these produe- 
tious. A question might be raised as to whether the couclu- 
sion is by the same hand as the beginning: also concerning 
the intermediate piece, whether so much of it as bevins with 
an infinitive be a quotation, and whether it were placed in 
its present position by the writer of what precedes it. If so, 
then this intermediate portion is probably of older date than 
B. c. 43, and had at that time authority or reputation enough 
to make it worth quoting. For the reader's convenience I 
give both the Sibylline passage, or passages, and the apparent 
quotation. The latter is intermixed with what may have been 
a commentary, or a distinct piece : — 


“ And then God will afterwards show a great sign, 
For a brilliant star like a brilliant crown shall shine, 35 
Brightly gleaming from the sparkling heavens, 
During many days. for then [he] will show a victor’s crown 
From heaven to the men who wrestle in the conflict. 
For then shall be a great contest for triumphal entry 
Into the Heavenly City. It shall be world- embraci ing, 40 
Open to all men, ‘haying immortality as its reward. 
And then in immortalizine contlicts *¥ every people 
Shall strive for en victory. Since not shamele essly 
Can any one there buy a crown with silver, 
For God," the Impartial, will mete out to them wniy ersal justice, 45 
And will crown the approved, but will give the prize 
To“ witness-bearers” who wage until death the immortalizing conflict; 
(To the chaste who run w ell the race of purity 
He will give its d@\oy prize, as also to those who do justice ;) 
To all men, EVEN TO GENTILE FOREIGNERS 50 
(Living righteously and knowing one God, 
Who love marriage and abstain from criminal intercourse), 
He will give rich gifts [and] hope of eternity also to these. 
For EvERY soul of mortals is God’s gift ; 
And it is unlawful to pollute it by all kinds of disgrace. 55 


Not to become rich unjustly, but to obtain a righteous livelihood. 
To be contented with your own and abstain from what is another's, 
Not to speak falsehoods, but to maintain whatever is true. 

Nor yet foolishly recognize idols,. but constantly honor 

The imperishable Ged first ; after him your parents. 60 


— ~- ED 


132 Por aigv Alexandre reals dyav, The former may have been sub- 
stituted as an iinprovement of the metre. 

23 The triumphal entry into an ancient city was sometimes granted to 
victors in the athletic eames. | The writerdepiets moral victories as giv- 
ing such an entrance into the Heavenly City. 

LA For ypesros toviros Ta read Meds abrots révra. “The former, an ob- 
vious corruption, contradicts lines 38 and 151. 
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§ vi] A QUERY CONCERNING BACIS. 457 


To do constant justice, that you fall not into ‘THE UNJUST JUDGMENT.’ 
Do not unjustly reject the poor ; do not judge by external distinctions. 
If you condemn unjustly, God will afterwards condemn you. 

To avoid false testimony, to proc laim what is just. 

To preserve chastity. ‘lo maintain love in all circumstances. 65 

To supply just measure and handsome over-measure to all. 

Not to jostle what is unevenly balanced, but to hold evenly. 

You shall not swear falsely, either without another's know ledge, nor at 
his request. 

God hates the perjurer by whatever he may swear.}% 

Never accept a gilt for doing unjustly. 70 

Not to steal seed-grain. pee. is whoever shall take it 

To the last generation, [causing] waste of subsistence. 

Not to indulee unnatural lust, not to slander, nor murder. 

Give the laborer his hire. Do not oppress the poor. 
To have understanding in your tongue. To restrain in your thoughts the 
hidden word. 75 
Give to orphans, widows, and the needy. 
You should neither wish injustice, nor permit it. 
Give promptly to the poor. Do not say, ‘Come to-morrow.’ 
Share your crop with the si ie -handed toilers. 
Let the alms-giver know that he [but] Lenps to God. 80 
Compassion frees from death when the judgment comes. 
GOP WISHES NOT SACRIFICE, but compassion in place of it. 
Clothe therefore the naked. ne are thy loaves with the hungry. 
Shelter the homeless, and guide the blind. 
Pity the shipwreeked, for navigation is uncertain. 85 
Give thy hand to the fallen. Save the friendless. 
Sufferings are common to all; life is a wheel; fortune is fickle. 
Having wealth, hold out a hand to the poor. 
Of what God has civen you offer you also to the needy. 
Every soul of mortals is alike. Accident causes inequality, 90 
Never use derisive language to a poor man, 
Nor speak harshly [even] to a blameworthy mortal. 
Life is proved in death. If a man has ac ted 
Unlawfully or justly, distinction is made at the judgment. 
Neither to injure your mind with wine, nor to drink immoderately. 95 

Not to eat blood. To abstain from idol sacrifices. 

Gird your sword, not for murder, but for self-protection. 

Would that you might not use it, either unlawfully or justly, 

For if you kill [though] an enemy, you pollute your own hand. 

Avoid proximity to neighboring gr ound, lest you get over the line. 100 
A boundary is sacred. To overstep it causes trouble. 

Righteous possessions are profitable ; wicked ones are a distress. 


WS “Those who trust in lifeless idols when they swear falsely expect no 
injury. . . . Not the power of the things sworn by, but the punishment 
of the sinful shall alw: ivs follow the transgression of wrong-coers.” — 
Wisdom of Solomon, 14, 2-31. Sce its statements of heathen readi- 
hess at perjury contirmed by Juvenal, Sef/re 13, 75-89, 100— 10s. 

M™® Por Pidov real divor, as in Pseudo-Phoeylides. 

WeThis means: Do not, in the absence of fenees, plough too close to 
your boundary, lest, in some instances, you get beyond it. 
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458 SIBYLLINE BOOKS. [NOTE 4. 


Let no one injure growing crops. 
LET STRANGERS BE HONORED EQUALLY WITH CITIZENS, 
For all shun laborious hospitality because 105 
Strangers to each other. But be there NO STRANGERS AMONG YOU, 
For you are all mortals, of one blood. 
And a country has no reliable abode for man. 
Neither wish nor pray for wealth. But pray for this: 
To live on a little acquired honestly. 110 
Love of riches is the mother of every evil. 
Desire not gold nor silver ; for in these 
Will be a two-edged, soul-destroying sword. 
Gold and silver are a constant bait to mortals. 
Gold, chief of evils, life-ruiner, embroiling all things ; 15 
Would that you were not to mortals a coveted evil! 
For on your account are strifes, robberies, and murders ; 
Children hostile to their parents and brethren to their blood-relations. 

Neither to contrive plots, nor to arm against a friend, 

Neither hide in your heart a thought different from your speech, 120 
Nor change according to locality like a stone-attached polypus. 

Be sincere to all ; speak from your heart. 

Who injures willingly is depraved. Who does so under compulsion — 
I pronounce not his fate. Let every one’s purpose be right. 

Pride not yourself on wisdom, or strength, or wealth. 195 
One, [namely, ] God, is wise, mighty also and of many possessions. 
Harass not yourself over past misfortunes. 

What has happened cannot be reealled. 

Be not ready with a blow, but bridle violent anger, 

For the frequent striker has committed murder unintentionally. 130 
Let your emotions be moderate; not aspiring nor arrogant. 

The dream of superfluity is not good for mortals. 

Gluttony leads to lasciviousness. 

Great wealth puffs up and swells into insolence. 

Excessive desire causes mind-destroving madness. 135 
Excitement is anger: unchecked, it becomes vindictiveness. 

Excellent is ambition for what is good; evil [that] for what is bad. 
Enterprise in crime destroys; in virtue, conters honor. 

Love of virtue claims reverence; of a Cyprian increases shame. 

The mild- pispesitione ‘dis18 a happiness to his fellow-citizens. 140 

To eat, drink, and talk in moderation, 

Moderation is the hest possession. Excess is suffering. 
Be neither envious nor mistrusttul nor calumnious, 
Nor i]l-disposed, nor an unlimited deceiver. 

To exercise diseretion; to abstain from base deeds. 145 
Nor imitate wickedness: but by justice supersede [self] protection. 
Persuasion is profitable; but contention epvenders contention. 

Trust not in a hurry before earcfully considering consequences. 


This is the contest, these the strifes, these the rewards, 
This the gate of life and entrance to immortality, 150 


o 


LS itorallyaye we e ae "So in the New Testament, ‘shall be 
called” (Matt.5, | ; 21, 1) means merely ‘shall be.’ The Hebra- 
ism is a common one in Jewish writings, 
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§ 1x.] HYSTASPES. 459 


Which the Heavenly God has established as the prize 
For the most righteous of men. Such as gain the crown 
Shall gloriously enter through this (gate].” “ 


The two documents in fine print are current at the present 
time under the name of Phocylides. The only period at which 
it is probable that a heathen authorship would be invented 
for documents already in circulation is in the second century 
during or after the Jewish rebellion against Hadrian” As 
the two are attributed to. Phocylides in an interminyled state, 
it is probable that their intermixture took place before his 
name was prefixed to them, that is, not later than the early 
part of the second century. 

In conclusion | offer us a probable conjecture, that the doc- 
ument called -Bacis contained a predominance of moral over 
theological teaching, and as a plausible surmise, that those 
lines of the foregoing which speak in the imperative may have 
belonged to it. 

§ ix. LHystaspes. 


In the second century we find the name of Hystaspes con- 
nected with that of Sibylla. The subjoined quotations 
render probable that the former document was of Stoic origin 
interpolated by a Christian, Justin Martyr cites from it noth- 
ing about Christ ; and the remarks of Lactantius indicate that 
the manuscripts known to him, or, certainly, the majority of 
them, contained no such passaye. The name Hystaspes, if 
not affixed to it by the author, may have been added after the 
Jewish war under Hadrian, as a means of parrying suspicion 
of Judaism in its teaching. 


199 Sibyl. Orac. 2, 34-153. In line 61 for ud read wh. 

149 Sce other instances cited on pp. 337-342. 

ML“ Sibylla and Hystaspes said that there will be a destruction of 
corruptible things by fire.” —Justin Mart. {po/. 1, 20. 

“Take the Grecian books. Recognize Sibylla as holding forth one 
God aud future events. And taking Hystaspes, read and you will find 
much more clearly and plainly deseribed, the Son of God; and that 
many kings will array their forces against Christ, hating him and these 
Who bear his name and such as are faithful to him; [hating beth | the 
expectation of him and his coming.” Clem. Alex. Sfroi. 6, (5) 45. 
This quotation is made by Clement at second-hand. He had not, per- 
haps, seen what passed under the name of Hystaspes. 

“Hystaspes also, who was a most ancient king of the Medes, from 
Whom also the river, now ealled Hydaspes, is named, .. . foretold long 
Vefore the foundation of Troy, that the Roman Empire and name would 
be obliterated from the earth.” — Lactantius, Zist.7, 1.“ Hystaspes 
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NOTE B. 
MEANING OF CERTAIN WORDS. 


§1. Words used by Jews and Christians. 


THe Jews and Christians used certain words in a sense 
different from their acceptation among heathens. Lexicogra- 
phers have confined their explanations wholly, or chiefly, to 
the heathen acceptation, and even as regards it are not free 
from error. Further, some terms used by heathens to desig- 
nate Jews, Christians, and monothcists have not received due 
attention. As a partial remedy for these omissions the fol- 
lowing remarks are submitted : — 

1. GeoogBea among Jews and Christians meant simply 
monotheism, the recognition of one God.! The Cohortatio 


also, whom I have named aboye, after describing the iniquity of this last 
age, says that the pious and faithful, separated from the wicked, would 
lift their hands to heaven and implore the fidelity of Jove; that Jove 
would look on the earth and listen to the appeals of men and destroy the 
wicked. All which things are true, except that he attributes to Jove 
what God will do. The statement, moreover, has been destroved, — not 
without fraud on the part of the demons, — that the Son of God should 
then be sent by the Father, who by destroying the wicked should free 
the good,” — Lact. Zist. 7, 18. 

1 Justin Martyr. ‘Out of all nations . . . persons have been con- 
verted from projitless idols and from demons (i. e, heathen deities) to 
monotheism.” — Dia/. 91. ‘Us Christians who, .. . acknowledging 
monotheism, have taken refuge in the God of Jacob and the God of 
Israel.” —J)ial. 110. 

Clem. Alex. ‘‘Demon-service (i. e. bondage to the heathen deities) 
destroys; monotheism saves.” — Profrept. 90. ‘Ye have grown old 
towards (or outgrown) demon-service; you come as if young to monothe- 
ism.” — Profrepf, 108. ** The bitter slavery of the tyrannizing demons, 

.. the gentle and man-loving yoke of monotheism.” — Protrept. 3. 
Alas for your d0eérytos, non-recoenition of God. You have made the 
heaven a [performer's] tent. The divine nature has become to you a 
drama, and that which is saered you have rendered farcieal by [coneeal- 
ing it under} masks of demons, burlesquing the aA) Veorésecay, tyre 
recogiitian-of- God [that is, monathertsic} by demon servitude.”’ — Pro- 
tre. 5S. The Lord, in his love of man, summons all men to a recog- 
nition of the truth... . What then is this recognition? [I answer] 
anoint sau = = Profrepe, Say ace Ke Loos a) ay ie has said, “Loant your 
instructor.’ And this instrnetion is aonotheism, being the learning of 
God's service, and education into a@ recognition of the truth; a correct 
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§1] WORDS USED BY JEWS AND CHRISTIANS. 461 


ad Grecos does what I have not noticed in other Christian 
writers. In addressing heathens it uses by courtesy the term 
Geové3ea in their sense as a designation for their belief, This 
use of it requires the translation ‘** God-worship ” or “religion” 
in order to retain in English the same expression for polythe- 
ism and monotheism; though the idea of visible worship does 
not belong, I think, to the original. It expresses, as applied 
to the Supreme Being, merely recognition of, or belief in, him. 
The writer referred to says (c. 1): “Since a discussion is be- 
fore us concerning the true [or truly called] God worship .. . 
it seems to me well to inquire first concerning the teachers of 
our and your [so called] God worship.” With the exception 
in some passazes of this courtesy towards the heathens, he 
uses the word in the same sense as his fellow-Christians, or 
the Jews. The instances of his use are appended below,? in- 
cluding some which Otto has overlooked in his index. 


guidance, leading up to heaven.” — Pedug. 1, 53. “If he be brought 
before tribunals and dragged into extreme dangers and risk every posses- 
sion, he will not give up his monotheism.” — Stroin. 4, 69. 
© Monotheism conters length of life, 
And fear of the Lord couters days.” 
Strom. 2, 53. 

“The sacrifice acceptable to God is an unregretted renunciation of the 
body and its desires. This indeed is ad\y@hs, true monotheism.” — Strom. 
5,63. ‘Therefore, we need more care and forethought in the inquiry as 
to how we shall live perfectly, and as to what moiothetsir really is.’’ — 
Strom. 7, 91. 

Josephus. ‘By what lawgiver we (the Jews) were instructed in 
monotheism and the practice of virtue.” — -fntiq. Introduet. 2. 

Origen. ‘‘We do not cease from believing in God, wishing to con- 
vert those who are blinded touching monotheism.” — Cont. Ce/s. 2, 79. 
“Certain evil demons. . . Wishing to lead men away from the true God, 
[do a variety of things enumerated by Origen] that men. . . may not by 
Inquiry attain pure (purifying ?) monotheism.” —Cont. Cels. 4, 92. 

Eusebius. ‘He (Justin Martyr) narrates his conversion from the 
Greeian philosophy to monotheism.” — Eve. List. 4%. See also Paul to 
Timothy quoted in Ch. IL. note 22... 

To facilitate investigation the following references are appended: 
Clem. Alex. Protrep'. 58, 70, 77, 85, 86, 89, 91,100. Peedvg. 1,1. In 
Potter's edition these references will be found at the following pages and 
lines?52)-17¢ 60,24 65, 393 71, 9 and 25; 74, 6 and 14; 80, 10; 
97, 4. Origen, Cont. cv7s. 6,3, 13, 393 7, 46 (twice); 8,49, 75. Found in 
Vol. 1,0n pages 631 A, 639 F, 661 E, 728 A, E, 786 D, 798 E. Eusebius, 
Eve. Hist. 7, 32, Veinichen’s edit. Vol. 2, p. 413. 

2 Cohortativ ad Greevs, 1 (twice), 2, 3, 4, 5 (twice), 8, 9, 10 (twice), 
11 (twiee), 13, 14, 35 (thrice), 38 (twice), 37, 88 (thrice). In Otto's 
edition these will be found pp. 14 C, A (twice), B; 20.6, 24 C, Deals: 
S2E; 34D; 334, D; 4085 420 548, Bs 98D, E, Bb; 102 C, D, 
E; 106 B; 103C; 110 B. 
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The antagonism between Jews and Christians le? the latter 
eventually to aeons Christian from Jewish re 2notheism. 
There is no evidence that this took place before t2 rebellion 
of the former under Hadrian. The author of te Epistle 
to Diognetus opens as follows (ec. 1): “Since I rn tice, most 
excellent Diognetus, that you are very zealous t- learn the 
monotheism of the Christians.” Elsewhére he st.ctes (c. 3): 
“For as regards the ofierings which the Greeks n_ike to the 
senseless and dumb [idols s|, thereby showing their ic -ocy, when 
these [the Jews] otter the very same to God as if needful to 
him, they should properly revard it as folly and xot mono- 
theism.” And again, c. 4: “ Who would regard their pre- 
viously mentioned doings) as a specimen of monoteism and 
not of imbecility. . . . Do not expect to learn frors man the 
secret (or mystery) of their (the Christians’) mo-otheism.” 
e. 6: “The Christians are known,... but their n.onotheism 
is invisible.” 

Origen uscs the expressions: Monotheism acc rding to 
Jesus; according to Christianity; according to ts; mono- 
theism in Christ ; through Jesus Christ ; of the Christians. 
As they mean essentially the same thing, the references are 
put into one group. — Origen, Cont. Cels. 1, 27 (twice); 8, 
8, 78, $1; 4, 32; 5, 33, 48; 6, 40; Comment. on Sohn, 18, 9.8 
Eusebius (/c. //ist. 8, 13) mentions a Peter at Alexandria as 
the first teacher there of ‘monotheism in Christ,” or of Chris- 
tian monotheism. Compare cognate expressions under Nos. 
2 and 4. 

2. GeooeBijs means a monothcist; a believer in, or ac- 
knowledger of, one Supreme Being. It designates most fre- 
quently a monotheist of Gentile origin, and appears to be 
identical in signification with the participle ce@dpevos, men- 
tioned in No. 11 of this note. 

In the Acts of Pilate, c. 2, on page 520 of Thilo’s Coder 
Apoc. Novi Testament?, Pilate is represented as saying to the 
Jews: “ You know that my wife is a monotheist, and inclines 
to Judaize with you.” A pecnliar use of the word in the same 
document is explained below.4 


8 These references will be found in Delarne’s Origen, 1, pp. 346 A, B, 
d DIOS RRS OO DS S25) C02 61s is, G2 15s 4 219 f3. 

im The ¢ “nistinils in their controversies with Jews and heathens were 
debarred from appealing to their four Gospels by the fact that Urese were 
professedly written by ‘hvistians., For controvetsial purposes seme one 
forged the Acts of Pilate, he extant manuscripts of it imply that it 
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“To us, therefore, see that you pronounce only the Chris- 
tian monotheist as wealthy, wise, and well-born.” ® 

“Looking to the judgment which is proclaimed by all; not 
merely by monotheists but by outsiders.” ® 


“What never happened before, the race of monothcists is 


now persecuted.” 7 

Josephus states, as a reason for a concession by Nero to the 
Jews, that “he did it as a favor to his wife Poppsa, .. . for 
she was a monotheist.” * Compare John 9, 31, quoted in Ch. 
II. note 11. 


was frequently altered and realtered according to the controversial wants 
of different localities and times. Certain witnesses, who testify before 
Pilate, are in some copies merely called men, or men and women, whilst 
in other copies they are expressly called Jews, and in still other copies 
monotheists, meaning, doubtless, of Gentile origin. Some Jews probably 
would only listen to Jewish testimony; and some Gentiles, it is equally 
propel, would, especially during or after the rebellion under Hadrian, 
iave turned a deaf ear to Jewish witnesses. Transcribers, perplexed by 
the twofold readings, have sometimes copicd both, so that the witnesses 
are styled TNE monothcists, Tue Jews, or the article is drepped, so as to 
wake it read, the monotheist Jews, an expression which I do not remem- 
ber to have elsewhere met. 

Thus on page 564 of Thilo’s Codex Apocryphus, in line 3 of the note, 
“Certain other of the Jews,” is quoted from the manuscripts marked 
** Mon, A,” whilst the ** Cod. Venet.,” quoted in line 18, reads, ‘* Others 
again, monotheists” ; and from ‘‘ Paris D” in line 8 is quoted ‘f Other 
men,” and in the text, page 562, line 6, the corresponding passage reads, 
“Certain other men and women.” 

On page 536 of Thilo, in line 13 of the note, twelve witnesses call 
themselves ‘‘ Jews.” In line 15 two manuscripts, the Cod. Venet. and 
Paris D, are quoted for the reading “Jews,” but the latter of these is 
incorrectly cited. It reads ‘‘monotheists.” In lines 1] and 12 the wit- 
nesses are called ‘THE monotheists, THE Jews.” On page 568, line 5 
from foot of note, these twelve are called ‘monotheist Jews,” and, in 
the last two lines of page 535, the anomaly of the foregoing expression is 
but slightly mitigated by an enlargement, ‘*the twelve Jews who were 
present, monotheist men.” On pages 580, 552, in the text, Annas and 
Caiaphas allege these twelve to be proselytes, whilst the twelve allege 
that they are born Jews. According to a note on p. 532, the text is taken 
from “Jon. B,” sinee in the-manuseript on which Thilo’s text is based 
an omission exists, leaving only the words ‘(from being] Greck cliildren 
they have become Jews.” 

® Clem. Alex. Protrept. 122. 

6 Cohortatio ad Grecos, 14; Justin. Opp. 1, p. 48. By ‘‘out- 
siders ’ the Cohortatio does not mean Stoies, since leathens would hardly 
have deemed them ontside of monotheism. Tt means heathens whose 
hates had been alfixed (sce pp. 837-842) to Jewish documents. 

* Busebius, Lec. /istury, 4, 20, Heinichen’sedit. Vol. 1, p. 400. 

8 Autiy. 20, 8, 11. 
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404 MEANING OF CERTAIN WORDS. [NOTE B. 


If the heathen use of this term should need to be trans- 
lated by one and the sume expression as the Jewish or Chris- 
tian use, perhaps the phrase “ God-worshipper” would present 
as few objections as any. ‘Thus the author of the Cohortatio 
ad Gracos, in addressing heathens, says: “ According to your 
own account, when some one asked your oracle, ‘What men 
were God-worshippers,’ you say that the oracle spoke thus :— 

Only Chaldeans and Hebrews have obtained wisdom, 
Vencrating in purity God, the self-born king.’ 


Therefore . . . knowing that Moses came from the race of 
Chaldeans and Hebrews, ... do not think it paradoxical that 
God should determine to honor. . . the man who, being from 
a race of God-worshippers (i. e. monotheists), had lived wor- 
thily of the God-worship (monotheism) of his ancestors.” * Yet 
a less literal translation can be made more accurate. The 
question may be translated, ** What men recognize God ?” and 
in the comment, the man who “lived worthy the recognition 
of God by his ancestors.” 

When the word is used as an adjective, it retains the same 
sense. In the Martyrdom of Ignatius, c. 2, Trajan is repre- 
sented as thinking that the only thing not yet subjected to 
him was “the Monotheistie Association of Christians.” Even 
in cases which for some special reason demand a ditferent 
trauslation, the sense is the same; as, for instance, in the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, c. 3, where the multitude is spoken 
of as “wondering at the bravery of the God-beloved and 
God-recognizing race of Christians.” The analogy of the 
two expressions would be lost, though the meaning would 
in other respects be preserved, by translating ‘“ monotheistic 
race.” 

3. OcoreBetv, to recognize the One God, to monotheize. ‘“ As 
many thinys as he (Plato) thought proper to utter after hav- 
ing learned them from Moses and the prophets, these he pre- 
fers to utter mystically, making plain [however] his own 
opinion to such as desire: to monotheize.” ¥ 


9 C. 11, Justin. Opp. 1, pp. 40, 42. 

Y Hefele’s Patrum Apost. Opp. p. 246. 

il Hefele’s Patrum Apost. Op )p- LAR oe 

2 Cohortatio ad Grzecos, ¢.21; Justin. Opp. 1, p. 74 E. The 
author states in chapter 22, that Pheto had learned these things in Egypt, 
and was exveedingly pleased with “the things said concerming one God,” 
bat deemed it unsale to speak of Moses to the Athenians. 
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The author of the Epistle to Diognetus says: “ You will 
ore I think, especially desire to hear concerning the fact that 
y (the Christi: us) do not monotheize after the s: une fashion 

ae Jews? + 

sr Eiccfea, true, practical, genuine, or sinecre mono- 
theism ; practical, genuine, or sincere recognition of, or belief 
in, the One God. The term expresses, or implics, moral ex- 
cellence conjoined to monotheism, more frequently and promi- 
nently than it does devoutness. 

Clem. of Alex. Stimuin. 2, 45. “ Practical monotheism is a 
course of conduct consonant with and according to [the will 
of | God. ”— Compi re Strom. 5, 63 

Origen speaks of Jews and C hristians as praying to the 
God w ene can hear and sce all things; ‘doing all things as if 
done in his sight, and, since all words are heard by him, ab- 
staining from what would be ofiensive to him.” /* He ‘then adds, 
“If such practical monotheism,” ete. In this passage he evi- 
dently regards these virtues as included i in, and expressed by, 
the term. Elsewhere he speaks of the virtues as being asso- 
ciated with it: “ Urging men to SINCERE RECOGNITION “of the 
God of all things, and to the virtues associated therewith.” ® 
In the former of these two passages, 1 think that the stress 
of Origen’s remark concerning prayer, is that it should be 
addressed to the One God. Prayer, however devout, to any 
other being would not, by Origen or by any other Christian, 
have been included under the the term cio éBeua. Practical 
monotheism seems its most expressive rendering. Before 
commenting on the second passage I would call attention to 
the fact that Origen, instead of using the term without addi- 
tion as it appears in the New Testament and in the common 
phraseology of Jews or Christians, adds to as eis Oedv, towards 
God, or els or rept 70 Getov (Cont. Cels. 6, 33; 8,20). towards the 
divine nature. The latter expression ate oe in Josephus. 
Origen wrote against a heathen, and Josephus expected to be 
read by heathens. Each, perhaps, made the addition as a 
means of distinenishine his own from the heathen use. The 
added words do not add to or alter the sivnification, but they 
compel, if a translator wishes to be rigidly literal, some ren- 
dering which will permit their addition in English. 

A portion of the Jews, and, doubtless, of the Jewish Chris- 


WCF. Hetele’s Patra Apost. (yp. p. 304. 
14 Bien, Ciith. (Gris. &, 20, zh. o1'9. 
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466 MEANING OF CERTAIN WORDS. [NOTE B. 


tians, understood not merely moral but also ceremonial ob- 
servances to be included under practical monotheism. Jose. 
phus mentions some priests taken prisoners to Rome, who 
“were not totally unmindfal of practical monotheism, but 


lived on figs and nuts.”2% They wished, doubtless, to avoid - 
2 % ’ ’ 


the risk of eating what was unclean. This Jewish acceptation 
of the word may have led Justin Martyr, in his discussion 
with a Jew, to detine what he means by it. “Satiated with 
war, murder, and every wickedness, we [Christians], from every 
quarter of the earth, have each transtormed our swords into 
ploughs and our javelins into farm implements, and our farm- 
ing now is practical monotheism [namely], justice, philan- 
thropy, fidelity, —that hope which is from the Father through 
the crucified One, . . . adhering each to his one married 
wife.” Trypho’s views of practical monotheism will be found 
under No. 6, with which compare Paul’s remark in No. 5. 
In occasional instances it would be diflicult to aflix a distinct 
and satisfactory meaning to the word. Some references are 
appended. Clement (Protrept. 22) uses etoeBela vobw. 

5. EtoeBys, a practical, genuine, or sincere monotheist; a 
person who practically recognizes the One God.” 

Origen speaks of “those who in the midst of such (evils) 
remain practical monothcists and are not rendered worse.” ~ 
Afterwards he mentions those that ‘are invited to the feast 
of the practical monotheist, who hears the Logos teaching as 
follows: ‘Whether you eat or drink or do anything, do all 
things to the glory of God.’” 

Any Jews, or Jewish Christians, who laid stress on ceremo- 
nial observances, regarded their performance as requisite to 


16 Josephus, Lifv, 3. Compare Josephus, Against Apion, 2, 39, quoted 
in Ch. IV. note 6. 

W Justin Martyr, Dialogue, 110; Opp. 1, p. 366 A, 

1 Sibylline Oracles, 2, 315; 7,73. Origen, Cont. Cels. 2, 16, 79; 3,8, 
50; 4, 26 (four times), 27, 65 (twice), 81; 5, 28 (twice), 38, 58; 6, 33; 7, ay 44 
(four times), 46 (twice), 51; 8,20 (three times), 27 (twice), D4, 44, 75, +8: 
Clement of Alexandria, Paduy. 1, s7; Strom. 4, 107 (twice). Clement of 
Rome, 1, 2, 15, 32. Justin Martyr, Apo7. 1,9. And in the New Pesta- 
WMCUS MACS Slee T Time2, 2 3S) 1564 4) Biss 6, aap al y-2Lim. 3,55 
Ditids lieeel Ce Lyte oy ll, muliGe terms “Srrogd.:” and. Ss yractiud? 
monotheist” seem used as synonymes by Siravh, 12, 4, 7. ; w 

19 Origen, Cont. Cols. 3, 5, %, 8, 253 4, 3, os; 8, 73. Sibyl. Orae. 2,°5-;5 
Sr Oy ee Onin MeNUTSILO) seen ies dtu ee LiGtn ay Os 

2) Oricon, Cont) Cels.8, 31. 

21 Orivea, Cunt. Cels. 8, 32. 
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the character of a practical monotheist. Paul, whose use of 
the word might otherwise have been misunderstood, spexks 
of Ananias (Acts 22, 12) ‘as a practical mouotheist, accorp- 
ING TO THE LAW.” 

When the word is used as an adjective, the sense is similar. 
The act of -Eneas, carrving his father and leading his son, is 
spoken of in the Sibylline Oracles (9, 149) as a “deed of 
practical monotheism.” 

6. EtoeBety, to recognize God practically; to monotheize 
practically, or sincerely: “ As many as monotheize practically 
shall live again on earth.”” “ Let them first learn to mono- 
theize practically as regards their own household.” —1 Tim. 
5,4. Some Jews and Jewish Christians must have understood 
it to include ‘ceremonial observances. Justin Martyr repre- 
sents himself as asking his Jewish opponents, * Have you, ny 
friends, any other fault to find with us [Christians] except 
this, that we do not live according to the Law?” To which 
Trypho is represented by Justin as answering, that he admires 
the Gospels. “ But we are especially puzzled at this, that you 
who profess ‘to monotheize practically’ and to excel other 
men, differ from them in nothing, nor does your life vary from 
that of the Gentiles, in that you neither ‘keep the fasts nor 
sabbaths, nor do you circumcise yourselves.” * 

7. "AoeBea, AvooeBew, "Avouia. The first of these words 
designates non-recognition of the One God; the third desig- 
nates non-observance of the Mosaic Law. The first is ap- 
propriately rendered by “heathenism.” The last sometimes 
means heathenism and sometimes monotheism disjoined from 
observance vf the Jewish ceremonial law. Both of them are 
used, not infrequently, as equivalent to wickedness. Paul uses 
the former word for heathenism. ‘The anger of God is man- 
ifested from heaven against all HEATHENISM and against the 
unrighteousness of such as hold vHe TRUTH unrighteously.” ** 
Elsewhere he uses the third word in the same sense: ‘ David 
expresses the blessedness of him whom God accounts right- 
cous without ccremonial observances. ‘ Blessed are they whose 
HEATHENISMS (tnore literally, Law-lessnesses) are forgiven and 
their sins covered over.’ . . . Was this a blessing upon Jews 
or also upon heathens?” *> The second of the above terms 


"= Sibyl. Orac. 4, 180. 
dustin Martyr, Dial, 10; Opp. 2, pp. 86 A, 38 C, D. 
4 Romy-1, is. 
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468 MEANING OF CERTAIN WORDS. [NOTE B. 


means “spurious monotheism,” profession of monotheism dis- 
connected from its practice. 

8. “AceBijs, dvoceBijs, dvouos. The first word designates 
&@ person who does not recognize the One God; the last a 
person who does not recognize ‘the Mosaic law. The first needs 
usually to be translated “a heathen.” The last may mean 
either a heathen or a monotheist who disregards the Jewish 
ceremonial law. It also had a special meaning as applied 
after Caligula’s time, to the head or impersonation of hea- 
thenism.*° Both words were sometimes used as synonymes 
for a wicked person. The last might be translated Law-less 
and lawless, accordingly as it is used in a good or bad sense. 

Origen uses the first word in speaking of “ heathen fables 
concerning the gods.”* Peter uses the last when telling the 
Jews: ‘“ Aftixing him [to the cross] by heathen hands, you made 
way with him.” 8 Paul alsu uses it in the following passage 
“To the Gentiles (more literally, to the Law-less) I became 
as Law-less”;” that is, disregardful of the Jewish ceremo- 
nial law. In ‘the following passage both words occur: ‘The 
Law is not operative against a just man, but against Law- 
less [men] who are disorderly ; heathens who are sinners ; 
unconsecrated [men] who are polluted.” 

If the first word be used in a heathen sense alternately with 
its Jewish or Christian signification, perhaps the term “ unbe- 
lieving,” or ‘“ unbeliever,” accordingly as it is an adjective or 
noun, would approximate the twofold meaning as nearly as 
any English term. There is, however, a passage of Origen, 
which seems to demand the rendering ‘ faithless.” ‘Certain 
evil demons . . . having becom? faithless to the true Deity, 
doeBeis mpos To dAnbas Geiov, and to the angels in heaven.” 
To this unusual use we shall recur under No. 10, Some ref- 
erences are appended.* It is diticult to find one rendering 
suited to all passages. The second term means ‘a spurious 
monotheist.” 


% See Ch. VIII. note 155. 7 Origen, Cont. Cels. 7, 54. 

3 Acts 2, 23. 

2Corsg, 21, 

SHU RE Shoo bgn batt 

3 Origen, Count. Cels. 4, 92. 

2 Origen, E.chort. ad Mart. 2; Cont. Cols. 4, 50, 71, 92; 5,29; 6, 32, 
5 8,205 Epistle to Dinpiutas, 4 Cp. 306 of Hefele, or 474 of Justin, 
Opp. 2), with which compare the allegation in c. 3, that the Jews, by 
sacrificing, put themselves on a par with heathens. See references also 
in any Greck concordance of the New Testament. 
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9. ’"AceBetv, to ignore or deny God, to be heathenized, or 
behave in a heathenish manner. Origen, Cont. Ceds. 6, 29; 
8, 72; Lxhort. ad Mart. 7; Justin. Apol. 1, 27. 

10. SéBev, mpooxvetr. The former of these words means 
to recognize the One God; also to recognize as a god, to 
deify. It does not, | think, express any outward or visible 
worship or manifestation of reverence. ‘ihe latter word, 
which means to bow down, expresses visible manifestation 
of worship towards God, or of respect towards man. It is 
used to designate the worship at Jerusalem and Gerizim,® 
and also a servant's reverence for his master.4 The former 
word is by Jews and Christians restricted exclusively, or 
nearly so, to the Supreme Being, unless when applied in 
terms of disapproval to the dcification of other beings or 
objects.*° 

Origen siys: “We find them (angels) . . . called gods in 
the sacred writings, yet not so that there is any command for 
us to deify, and bow down (instead of to God), to servants 
who bring us what God appoints.” °° Further on he states : 
“Tt is manifest to those who examine Jewish views, — and 
those of Christians correspond to them,—that the Jews in 
obedience to the Law . . . deify nothing else save the God 
over all things.”* And again: “Whether we discuss with 
the Jews, or are by ourselves, we know one and the same God, 
whom the Jews formerly recognized, and now profess to recog- 
nize. We never deny him.” * 

Probably the Jews and a portion, if not all, of the Chris- 
tians deemed the word improperly applicd to any but the 
Supreme Being. In the Martyrdom of Polycarp the writer 
might seem purposely to avoid its application to Jesus.” So 


33 John, 4, 20-22. 

8! Matt. 18, 26. 

% Wisdom of Solomon, 15, 1°: ‘They deify the vilest animals.” 
Origen, Cou!. v/s. 7, 54: “Lf, according to Celsus, it were appropriate 
in any persons to deify a man because of his virtue, [yet] it would not be 
reasonable to proclaim Anaxarehus a god.” 

% Origen, Cont. Cris. 5,45 compare 5, 10, 

7 Origen, Cont. Ce/s. 5,0. 

3 Oriven, Cont. Cels. 6, 29. 

® The heathens advocated burning rather than burying the body of 
Polyearp, ‘lest they (the Christians), deserting (he crucified one, should 
bevin to deify this man... . being ignorant that we cannot desert 
Christ... nordeify another, For to him inderd, {though 2] Son of God, 
we, [inerely 2] mpogcuvoduer, DO HOMAGE.” —- Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, 1%, Ietele, pp. 202, 294. The change of terms sugeests the (less 
tion whether the writer shrank from applying the former term to Christ. 
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470 MEANING OF CERTAIN WORDS. [NOTE B. 


might Justin Martyr in the first passage appended below.” 
Whether in the second he did, or did not, intend it to be 
connected only with the Supreme Being is a fair matter for 
question. But Origen, notwithstanding his above statements, 
applies it twice to the Son in connection with the Father, on 
the ground apparently that Jesus, though not an object of 
prayer, was the medium through whom Christians addressed 
God." 


# Justin, in Apo/. 1, 13, says, we recognize as God ‘the Maker of 
the Universe”; after amplifying which, he says, ‘* We honor... Jesus 
Christ . . . and the Holy Spirit... This strengthens the first of the 
interpretations below. He seems also, in pol. 2, 13, to avoid the use 
of ceBety towards Christ. Compare p. 353, note 50. 

The clauses in the following translation numbered 1 may have been 
mentally connected with each other by Justin, and so also the clauses 
numbered 2: ‘*{1.] Him (the Supreme Being) and [2.] the Son who 
came from him and taught us these things and the army of good angels 
who follow and resemble him and the propieric spirit we [1.} recognize 
as God and (2.] do homage to.” —Justin Martyr, Ayo/. 1,6. If we 
suppose that the latter two terms apply tothe whole of what precedes, 
then we must understand Justin as deifying angels and the propHETic 
spirit. Origen, as we lave seen, ignores and denies any deification of 
angels by Christians, though, as mentioned under No. 8, he treats the 
demons as doeBeis mpos...ayyéhous. 

41 “Bor every request and prayer and supplication and expression of 
thanks is to be sent up to the God of all things through the high-priest, 
above all angels, the en-souled Logos and God.” — Origen, Cont. Cels. 5, '. 
The sequence, if [understand it, tells Celsus that when certain impossibili- 
ties shall happen, Christians will pray to Christ. A different interpreta- 
tion of the concluding part will be found in Norton's Stvéement af Reasons, 
p. 233. Elsewhere he lays stress on the fact that Jesus ‘‘did not say, Ask 
me, nor simply ask the Father; but, if ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give it to you... . Why should you pray to me? Prayer 
should be offered to the Father only, to whom I also pray.” — Origen, 
De Orat. 15, pp. 222 F, 223 C. Elsewhere, he says: ‘* Wherefore, to the 
best of our ability, we by supplications and requests deify the One God 
and his One Son and Logos and Image, urfering to the God of all things 
prayers through his only begotten, to whom we first bring them with 
the request that he—the propitiation for our sins— should as high- 
priest present our prayers, sacrifices, and supplications to the God over 
all things. .. . And, indeed, we deify the Father, admiring his Son, 
[who is] reason and wisdom and truth and righteousness, and all things 
which we have learned the Son of God to be, and thus also [by our ad- 
miiration we deify () ] him who is born of such a Father."’ — Origen, Cowl. 
Car BOs similar statement oceurs in Book 8, 26, of the same work, 
namely, that the only begotten Logos should be requested to “ present 
our prayers to his God and our God, to his Father and the Father of all 
who live according to the Laos of Cod”: but io this passage the word 
nnder consideration is not found. In Book 8, 7), however, it is proba- 
bly applicd to Christ in connection with God, though the sentence might 
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For convenience of investigation a list is appended of some 
passages in which the word occurs. In one of these, indicated 
by an asterisk, eon is used, a form not given in Passow’s 
li ie 

SeBupevos, doBorpevos. The former of these terms, 
aie with or without the word “God” after it, designates 
a monotheist, and appears to have been used almost exclu- 
sively as a designation tor Gentile monotheists.* [am uncer- 
tain whether the latter word be identical with it in meaning, 
or Whether by the latter should sometimes be understood a 
religious monotheist.44. Newcome translates, save in one in- 
stance, with attention to the fact, that the two words referred 
to Gentiles. 

12. AotAos, a born bondsman. The Jews, as is well 
known to biblical Icxicographers, used it to designate their 
relation towards the Deity. They were his born bondsmen.* 
Possibly, however, born bondsmen, trained in a master’s ser- 
vice, may have been, more frequently than other slaves, his 
trusted domestics and the inmates of his dwelling. If so, 


lear a different construction. In two passages, moreover (Cont. Ce/s. 
7, -, and Jn Joun. 2,21, p. 79 D), a participle of dceBety is applied to 
Curlst. 

22° Origen, Conf. Celis. 1, 11, 23, 29: 4, 26; 5, 4, &, 27, 28) 38 38, 483 6, 
430 5 TINT! G23 GS OTP 69, ms Bye) 12; 145, 16; Pre SIH, “Fas dem, 
Evhort. ad Mart. 46* ; Idem, Comment. on John, 13, 17. Clem. Alex. 
Ieotrept. 117 (10); Strom. 1, (21) 105; 6, (5) 39, 41. Epistle to Diog- 
nel a de 8. 


a2 “Many of the Jews and monotheist _Proselytes followed Paul and 
Barn abas.” — Acts 13, :: The Jews. stirred up the monotheist 
*wonen of rank”; that is, ree among the Gentiles. — Acts 13, 59. 
“A certain woman named Ly: . . . a [Gentile] monothcist.” — Acts 


16, MW. **Some of them (the ee ws) believed... and of the Greek mono- 

theists a great multitade.’’ — Acts 17, 4. “Therefore he disputed in 

the syne cognte with the Jews and with [Gentile] monotheists.” — Acts 

Lie tis ‘ Justus, a [Gentile] monotheist.”. — Acts 18,7. A monothe- 

es proselyte means a prosclyte, not to Jewish customs, but to Jewish 
lef In one God. 

SOL sea eld [Gentile] ¢ Fi arer of God.” — Acts 10, 1, repeated 
In Verse 2. “Tn every nation (that is, among all Gentiles) the Fearer of 
Him who doeth righteously all be aceepted by him.” — Acts 10, : 

“Men of Israel and ye [Ge nile] Fearers of God, listen.’” —Acts 131 ", 


* Brother men, sons of the race of Alinaham,, hue SHOSt [Gentiles] among 
You, who are Fe; irers of Ciol.”” — Acts Te Praise God, all vl wis 
Bondsmen [that is, ye Jews], and ye [Getttfles} Bid are Fearers of him." 
~- Rev. +S: 5 


Eke NS OSU: qeeiament concordance will give sufficient references, One 
Motanee of the usage will be found in the preceding note. 
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the Jewish use of this term may have implied, not only that 
by birth they belonged to Jehovah, but also that they were 
the inmates of his household. 

13. Aao/, peoples. The use of this word in the singular 
as a term for the Jews, in contradistinction from “The Na- 
tions” or Gentiles, is well enough known. In the plural, I 
surmise, that if meant the various nationalities of Jews; the 
Jews of Italy being considered as one people, the Jews of 
Egypt as another, those of Syria another, and so on. 


$i. Terms applied by Heathens to Jews or Christians. 


]. Foreicn Superstition, on Foreicy Rites. The Roman 
authorities in a. bp. 19 passed an enactment acainst the Jew- 
ish and Egyptian religions. From that period, the term 
“Foreign” superstition, or superstitions, denoted Judaism 
almost exclusively. Tacitus, after mentioning the action 
against the two relizions, speaks without explanation of 
“THAT superstition,” * taking it for granted, apparently, that 
his readers would understand him to mean—as trom Josephus 
we know that he did mean—Judaism. Seneca, referring to 
the same disturbance, says: “Forcien religious observances, 
altenigena sacra, were then in course of expulsion.” Sencea's 
context implies that he meant Jews. Pomponia was accused 
of “ Foreign superstition.” Claudius is reported by Tacitus 
as attributing the indifference for Roman religious customs to 
the growth of ‘Foreign superstitions.” * 


43 «© 4 crowd... from every nation and of tribes and peoples and 
languages.” —Rev. 7,9. ‘f You must prophesy again to peoples amd 
nations,” — Rev. 10, 11. .‘‘ From peoples . . . and nations.” — Rev. 
UI, of The waters «... represent peoples... and nations. =— 
Rev. 17, 15.  ‘‘ They will teach all peoples and all nations.” — Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah, 3, 1s. Cp. Ps. of Sol. 17, 32, 49; Fabrice. pp. 966, 989. 

In the Sibyliine books the plural use of this word oeeurs in Book 1, 
128, 119; 2,160; 9,507. The first two of these instances are from the 
Erythrean verses and have retcrence to the carth’s inhabitants in the 
time of Noah. The author of that document wished to convey the idea 
that idolatry was of Jater date than Noah. On this supposition the co- 
temporarics of Noah were monotheists, though wicked ones, In iai- 
tenance of this idea the author needed to eall them peoples rather than 
nations. In Books 8, 119, 9,305, the word now stands in the plural, 
but was originally, L suspect, in the singular. 

47 Tacitus, «fn. 2, $5, quoted in Ch. VIII. note 8. 

$8 hid, 

#9 Seneca, “pist. 108, 22. 

© See Tacitus, 7. 13, 8°, referred to on pp. 8, O42: R. 

81 Tacitus, of. 11,15. The term is here used in the plural, but it 1s 
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§ u.] TERMS APPLIED TO JEWS OR CHRISTIANS. 473 


2. "Adeot, doeBeis, atheists, unbelievers. These two words, 
towards the middle of the second century, were in use among 
the heathens as terms for the Christians.*? So far as we may 
judge from their derivation they would seem equally fitted to 
designate at an earlier date Gentile monotheists. In deter- 
mining whether they were so used, the action of the Jews, 
appended below,” implies that before the rebellion of these 
latter under Hadrian, atheism must have meant Christianity. 
The remarks of Dio Cassius * pertain to a still earlier date, 
but the application of his plrascology might admit question. 
I suspect that he uses both terms as synonymes for Christians. 

Notwithstanding a remark of Justin Martyr,® L have not 
found the term doe«ets, unbelievers, applied to any nation. 
One such application of the term abeor has met me. Celsus 
speaks of the Seres (and perhaps of some other nations) as 
atheists.°° I am uncertain whether be means the inhabitants 


probable that Judaism alone is meant. It is well known that during the 
anti-slavery discussion in the United States, the pro-slavery party spoke 
of it constantly as an attack on Southern institutions, when obviously 
but the one institution of slavery was in question. The Roman consery- 
atives wished probably to conveal the fact that Judaism was (at this date) 
the only ForxEIGN religion which they feared. The remark of Tacitus 
qitoted above shows how uppermost it nust have been in their minds. 

52 We are called atheists, and we confess that we are atheists as re- 
girls such gods.” —Justin Martyr, dyo/. 1,6. ‘That we are not 
atheists, . . . what sensible man will not coufess.” —Justin Martyr, 
Aol. 1,13. ** It is not proper to call a man a philosopher, who testifies 
concerning us in the public assembly things which he does not under- 
stand, as that Christians are atheists and unbelievers.”” — Apo/. 2,3. 
“The whole multitude . . . eried out: Destroy the atheists; let Poly- 
earp be hunted up.”— Martyrdom of Polycarp, 3. ‘‘ The procon- 
sul... tried to persuade (Volycarp) to a denial [of Christianity], say- 
Inz, *Be considerate to your age... say, destroy the atheists.’ ” — 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, 9. Sree Athenagoras, Legit. 4, 10 (bis), 14. 

Jews and Christians designated heathens as atheists, or without God 

(Sibyl. Orae. 8, 391, 395; Ephes. 2, 12), though, as used by Paul, it can- 
not have been a term of reproach. ; 
_ 8 ** Selecting chosen men from Jerusalem, you (Jews) then sent them 
Into the whole earth saving, that an atheist seet [ealled] Christians had 
appeared.” — Justin Martyr, icl 17; Opp. 2, p. 60. The date to 
Which Justin refers must have been prior to the Jewish rebellion under 
Hadrian, since Jews were therealter exeluded from Jerusalem. The Jews 
probably did not use the term as one of reproach, but simply as an estab- 
lished name. 

SDin Cass: 67, 11; 68, 1, quoted in Ch. X. notes 29, 44. 

5 Justin tells the Gentiles “that all men are unbelievers, aoese’s, to 
each other, because of their not deifying the same objects.” —= fpo/. 1, 2% 
—% Origen, Cont, Oris. 7, 62. From the phraseology of Origen inc. 63 
Ue stutement of Celsus would seem to have been new to him. 
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74 MEANING OF CERTAIN WORDS. [NOTE B. 


of the country vaguely described in Smith’s Dictionary as 
Serica, or whether he meant the Syrians, who had long pre- 
viously discarded anv belief in the heathen deities.57 By 
atheists he meant Simply people without visible objects of 
worship. 

3. Tévos, genus, race. To some extent the Jews and Gen- 
tiles spoke of cach other as two distinct races. This use of 
language had become so well established that the Christians 
were called a “third race.” Whether the term originated 
with themselves, or with the heathens, admits question. Ter- 
tullian repels the term as a heathen insult. Origen quotes 
it twice (Cont. Ce/s. 7, 39; 3, 8) from Celsus, but he and Ar- 
nobius (dv. Gentes. 1, 1) speak of Christians as a nation, and 
the Martyrdom of Ignatius (ce. 2) calls them an association. 
Justin Martyr uses “race” in its previous signification to dis- 
criminate between Jews and Gentiles, or between his brethren 
of Jewish and Gentile descent,” and makes the Jew speak of 
Christians as “ your people.” 

The Epistle to Diognetus, a gentile, uses it with an alter- 
nate,® thus suggesting an absence of perfect satisfaction with 
it. The Martyrdom of Polycarp pertains to an occasion — 
the public games — when the heathens, according to Tertul- 
lian, used the term freely. Its use in that narrative may 
have been borrowed from them. Melito also wrote to a hea- 
then emperor concerning persecution and may have adopted 


57 **See how the Jews and Syrians think concerning the gods.” — 
Piutarch, De Stoic. Repug. 38: Opp. 10, p. 346. 

8 Tertullian, Ad Nationes, 1,7, 8; Scorpiace, 10. 

59 Dialog. 10, 23, 43, 47, 48, 80,120. Compare, in ce. 122, the expres- 
sion, ‘‘us Genti/es,” and in ec. 43 the obviously similar use of ‘‘2re.”” See, 
in Dr. Lamson’s Church of the First Three Centuries, the fourth division 
of anote on p. $2. Justin uses the term ‘ovr RAcE,” which, if he 
meant by it the Christian community as opposed to Jews, would not have 
been intelligible unless it were a generally accepted title. The ‘ race” 
of poets, of painters, of historians, would be a comprehensible expres- 
sion ; bnt the phrase ‘ our race, "if met in Gibbon, or Longfellow, would 
not, without explanation, in the former suggest historians and in the 
latter poets. Justin never, in addressing heathens, speaks of {our race” 
and ‘your race,” nor was the term, as a designation for Christians, 
ever so established as to permit this phraseology towards either Jews or 
heathens. 


6) “T see. . . you are desirous to learn . . . why this new race or 
profession has entered into life now and not formerly.” —Epist. ad 
Piognet. iy 


61 Martyrdom of Polycarp, 3. 
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NOTE C.] DELATORES,— PROSECUTORS ON SHARES. 475 


his phraseology from that of his opponents.” Clement of 
Alexandria, in one instance, addresses his hearers as neither 
Greeks nor Jews but Christians, who as a third race recognize 
God, and speaks of them immediately afterwards as haying 
been gathered from Greek instruction and that of the law 
“into the one race of the saved people.” He elsewhere 


uses the term in a variety of senses which are easily compre- 
hensible.™ 


NOTE C. 
DELATORES, — PROSECUTORS ON SHARES. 


THE above title represents a class of men whose legal 
authorization was probably a concession of Augustus to the 
popular party. Their ottce and proper appellation have both 
been misunderstood.'| The call for these men needs a word 
of explanation. 

The Romans had no officer corresponding to our Prosecut- 
ing attorney. If a senator fleeced a province and pocketed, 
under various pretences, the proceeds, or if any one plundered 
the treasury at home, there was no one at Rome who, by vir- 
tue of his office, must assume the duty of bringing him to 
justice. If the plundered provincials wished to prosecute, 


62 NMelito’s words are ‘‘the race of monothcists.” — Buseb. Ecc. Hist. 
4,25; Heinichen, Vol. 1, p. 400. : 

8 Clem. Alex. Strom. 6, 41, #2. Tam uncertain whether in the former 
of these sections the term may not be a quotation from the ‘* Preaching 
of Peter.” The use of the term in Peter's Ist Epistle, 2, 9, might easily 
prompt a similar use in any document attributed to him. : ae 

8 Pedag. 1, 14; 2, 32 (bis), 96, 120; Strom. 1, 62, 66 (bis), 68 (tris), iy 
72, 89,16) 150, 151; 155 3° 3,.20,.69) 72) Diet, 01, 93 ; 5; 124, 134, 142 ; 6, 80, 
CST) 35; 8h. 73) 80, RG BR Albis), 20; 21, 31 (four times). : 

1 Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, one, certainly, of the most reliable 
authorities in matters pertaining to Greek and Roman antiquity, appends 
to the term Dreraron (p. 388, col. 2) the following: ‘An informer.” The 
Delutores under the emperors were a class of men who eained their liveli- 
hood by informing against their fellow-citizens. They constantly brought 
forward false charges to aratify the avarice or jealousy of the different 
emperors.” The New American Cyclopedia (15, p. 466, col. 1) 
says: The seeret police of Delafores, or spies, was rapidly organized 
under Tiberius, Gibbon (Vol. 1, p. 98, edit. Phila., 1816) identifies the 
terms “* Delatores”’ and $f Informers.”’ 
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476 DELATORES, —PROSECUTORS ON SHARES. [NOTE ¢, 


they needed, at much expense, to send men to the capital. If 
citizens of Rome wished to entorce the laws, they had to as- 
sume heavy risk and expense with little chance of success. 
Either would often tivd that the judge, the jury, and the 
criminal were almost identical. ‘Lhe Senate was in many 
cases judge and jury. A member of it was criminal in the 
present case. Others were criminals in similar past cases. 
Others hoped to be criminal by tilling their pockets in future. 
Those who needed no plunder on their own account, had 
plenty of needy relatives, friends, or dependents who were to 
be provided for at public expense.? To procure justice was 
almost hopeless. 

Under these cireumstances a crude substitute was provided 
for our present prosecuting officers. It was enacted in the 
time of Augustus that any one who prosecuted a given class 
of criminals to conviction should have a share, probably one 
half, of the recovered forfeiture.* Not an instance occurs in 
existing records of a trial under this law during the reign of 
Augustus. This and subsequent opposition to the law on the 
part of the aristocracy render probable that Augustus, his 
advisers, and bis —in behalf of conservatism — expurgated 
Senate, were more anxious to haye the law a dead letter than 
to have it in force, that its enactment was a concession to 
public opinion. As the Senate under Augustus adopted the 
plan of secret sessions,* thus excluding to the uttermost out- 
side iniluence and public opinion, a Delator could, at that 
date, as little have accomplished by its verdict the conviction 
of a senator, as by going into a secret conclave of robbers, 
he could have obtained sentence against a comrade. In fact, 


2 See Cicero’s remark to his brother in Ch. VII. conclusion of note 18. 

8 The provision concerning Delatores was (Sueton. Nero, 10) part of 
the Lex Prpia, which statute was enacted in the time of Augustus. 
Nero reduced the share of a Delator (Sueton. Vero, 10) to one fourth, so 
that it must originally have exceeded that amount. Frontinus, in his 
work on Ronan slguediucts (127), quotes,a law of the vear B.c. 11, which 
fixed a penalty of ten thousand sesterees for certain interferenee with or 
injury to aqueducts, one half of which should be paid to the accuser, ae- 
cusuturi, by whose exertions especially the offender should be convicted. 
in thesyoir hope on. prior to Nero's reduction of a Delator's reward, 
Lepidus advoeated eiving (Tacitus, fn. 4, 25) the fourth of a condemned 
persons property to the accuser, acensefori,, ‘Cas the law required.” A 
probable exphination of this seeming diserepance is, that in olfences 
asaiust the provinces the proseeutor’s reward may have been one fourth, 
and in offences against Rome or its citizens one half. 

# See Ch. V. note 59. 
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NOTE C.] DELATORES,—PROSECUTORS ON SHARES. 477 


permission seems to have been needed from the prince, as pre- 
sidiug officer of the Senate, before an accusation could be 
brought before it, at least if against its members.? This per- 
mission Augustus would have been slow to give. 

Under his successor matters were In sume respects different, 
Tiberius was not merely honest, but laboriously taithful in his 
efforts to promote justice. Provincial questious were heard 
with open doors, aud with opportunity for all sides to be 
heard. He would not have interposed to screen even a per- 
sonal friend, had one proved delinquent, nor to prevent the 
trial of an inuocent one if his conduct had called for exami- 
nation and proof. 

Opportunity for prosecution implied not merely that a 
right-minded man could aid justice, but —as the prosecutor 
shared the forfeiture — that an unprincipled man could fill 
his own pocket. Under these circumstances a class of men 
sprung up who made prosecution a trade. No such trade or 
vocation exists at present, vet a study of legislative bodies 
would throw considerable light on the methods whereby these 
men operated. Some of our States prohibit, by their consti- 
tutions, special legislation, and others do not. Among the 
legislatures of these latter some have the dispensation of 
valuable corporate privileges. This has given rise to an insti- 
tution known as the “ Lossy,” a self-constituted outside body 
which by its influence over individual members can delay, 
prevent, or hurry legislation. Some of its appliances are 
legitimate ; others are corrupt. The Delatores had facilities 
unknown to the Lossy. The Senate upon which they were, 
in many cases at least, to operate,® consisted largely of indi- 


5 When Vespasian hecame emperor, and before he reached Rome, the 
Senate, according to Tacitus (///st. 4, 19), asked his son Domitian for the 
Journals of the preceding princes, that they might know whom each one 
“had asked the privilege of aceusing.”” It would seem also from the dn- 
nals of Tacitus (2, 28) that in A. p. 16 the permission of Tiberius was 
necessary to a prosecutor. Tiberiys must have granted it, though he re- 
fused any personal communication with the prosecutor, and seems neither 
to have sympathized with nor approved the prosecution. 

5 | am unaware whether Roman law discriminated clearly between 
eases within the jurisdiction of courts and those reserved for the Senate. 
Considering the manner in which that law grew up, such accurate dis- 
Crimination wonld be very improbable. Prosecurons ON SHARES, if 
Unprineipled and unbribed, selected naturally for their victims, not the 
Hapoverishied, but the wealthy, and had therefore chiefly to deal with 
the privileged classes, the senators and knights, or with cases affecting 
the rights or privileges of communities. 
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478 DELATORES,—PROSECUTORS ON SHARES. (NOTE C, 


viduals who had, directly or indirectly, filled their pockets at 
public expense. They were legally subject to prosecution, 
and not a few among them could probably, by threats of an 
action against themselves, be intimidated into voting the 
condemnation of another. In the courts also a prosecutor 
would soon learn whom to approach by fear and whom by 
favors. The Court of One Hundred must have had not a few 
members accessible in one or both of these wavs. 

Public prosecution was not the only means known to the 
Delatores of acquiring wealth. To suppose that they did 
not understand levying black-mail would be to underrate en- 
tirely their ability or unscrupulousness. We have at least 
one record of their doings in this direction ;7 but, even with- 
out this, an ordinary knowledge of human nature justifies the 
inference that many whom they selected as victims would deem 
it cheaper to buy them off than to fight them. The extent 
to which moral principle was ignored by multitudes, whether 
of native Romans or of adventurers pouring into the city, 
must have rendered easy the manufacture of fraudulent evi- 
dence, so that an able and unscrupulous “* Prosecutor,” with 
a gang of well-trained followers at his bidding, would have 
found few individuals competent to cope with him. The less 
adroit, the less wealthy, and, it may be, also the less unscru- 
pulous, who became Prosecvrors, found themselves swept out 
of the way,’ perhaps by combinations of those whom they had 
threatened, perhaps by the jealousy of other Delutores, who 
wished the field for themselves. 

In a community whose public affairs are managed withont 
proper intelligence, and still more witHoUT MORAL sENsg, the 


7 In the time of Claudius, A. p. 47, a Roman knight, named Samius, 
paid to the ne prosecutor Suilius, four hundre d thousand se sterces 
(Tacitus, (Aw. UL, 5); This black-mail, disguised as an advocate’s fee, 
amounted to $15, one or 5 16,000, —a sum worth much more then than 
now. It proved insuf ficient for the Delator's rapacity. He must have 
attempted to extort more, for Tacitus tells us in the passage already re- 
ferred to, that Samius, ‘Shaving discerned the double- ‘ waling (of Suilius], 
fell on his sword in the latter's house.” Not a few senators, prob ably, 
had heen fleeeed in the same way, for ‘*The Fathers’”’ Ounanded: immie- 
diately, the revival ef an old law, “that no one should receive money or 
gift for pleading a cause.” A scat bribed Veletor may have naturally 
been expected to kee » off others of his own elass, between whom and him- 
self there was not unlikely to be an understanding. 

shea Oo. }’ roportion as an accuser was dis/rietior, ae fierce, he became 
as [it were] socro sects, consecrated [ against attack]; the eres, ignobiles, 
moderate and less known, were punished.” — Tacitus, ln, 4, 36. 
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lot, whether of a citizen or of an official, too often requires 
him to choose between extremes, either of which he would 
gladly avoid.? ‘Tiberius, who honestly wished the administra- 
tion of justice, could not escape this lot. Early in his reign 
he must have realized the objections to having “ prosecutors 
on shares.” In a. p. 16, one whom he seems to have appre- 
ciated? was driven by a Delator to suicide. In a. D. 20, as 
already narrated, his trusted friend Piso was also driven to 
suicide, though in his case a senatorial combination merely 
used Delatores as its instruments. In a. p. 24, two of his 
intimate friends were subjected to an accusation, !! but were 
both acquitted. In the year 27, Varus, one of his relatives 
or family connections, was only saved by the Senate defer- 
ring his trial.’ During his reign a Delator was punished” 
in the year 32; several principal oncs were put to death ¥ in 
33. Two who had accepted a bribe for dropping a prosecution 
were interdicted fire and water!® in the year 34, and another 
was banished from Rome.'® Yet in the year 24, after two of 
his friends had been wrongfully prosecuted, he interposed to 
prevent a limited abolition of prosecutors’ perquisites.” He 


9 Professor Smyth in his Lectures on Modern History (2, pp. 165, 166, 
Am. edit.) proposes to his pupils as a question dulicult to solve, the an- 
swer which ought to have been returned by the English nation after a 
dissolution of Parliament in 1710 under Queen Anne. A thoughtful 
reader will repeatedly in Roman history be puzzled by the question how, 
in the general absence of any DEVELOPED MORAL SENSE, human rights 
could be best secured. 

W After accusation had been brought against Libo, Tiberius invested 
him with the pretorship, and invited him to his table (Tacitus, di. 2, 2s), 
and, subsequently to his suicide, stated that he would himself have inter- 
ceded for him to prevent capital punishment. Tacitus, as usual, distorts 
his narrative by attributing, though without alleged evidence, duplicity 
to Tiberius. 

Ul Tacitus, An. 4, 29. 

2 Tacitus, An. 4, 66. 

3 Tacitus, An. 6, 4. 

* Tiberius “commanded the most famous of the [professional] prose- 
cutors to be put to death on one [and the same]day.’’ — Dio Cass. 58, 21. 
Senatorial crimes are so frequently attributed by patrician writers to Ti- 
berius, as to create uncertainty whether these prosecutors may not have 
been acting for the popular party against the Senate, and have been exe- 
cuted by it. 

18 Tacitus, An. 6, 30. 

Third, 

NM The cireumstances of the above action were as follows: A man 
named Vibius Serenus had during his proconsulship in farther Spain 
been guilty of violence and brutality, for which in A. D, 23 he was ban- 
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must have scen little hope of bringing offenders to justice in 
the absence of a pecuniary inducement. In a. p. 20, however, 
he appointed ten individuals and drew by lot from the Senate 
ten others as a committee (Tac. An. 8, 23) to devise a remedy 
for evils connected with this system of prosecution. The 
commission must have been oceasioned by the prosecntion to 
death of Piso and others of the popular party in that year, 
though this origin for it is studiously ignored by Tacitus. 

It is possible that the Delatores of a. p. 33 and 34, who were 
put to death, may have been political partisans rather than 
pecuniary adventurers, for party spirit was then fierce and 
vindictive. It may be also that the fidelity of Tiberius in 
watching against and withstanding corrupt intluences, whether 
in the Senate or in the courts, may, to a limited degree, have 
held in check, during his own reign, the evils naturally arising 
from prosecution on shares. One of the most noted and un- 
scrupulous of Delatores in a subsequent reign, Suilius, was a 
man whom Tiberius had exiled for accepting a bribe as judge. 
Yet Tiberius was too observant not to see the temptations 
connected with this system. He was too just to have adyo- 
cated it, save as a remedy for something worse. 

In judging the spirit of the times, and the character of the 
tribunals in which these PROSECUTORS ON SHARES figured, at- 
tention is arrested by the extent to which they and others are 


ished to an island (Tacitus, dv. 4,13). In the next vear he was accused 
by his own son of trying to raise arebellion in Gaul. The aeceuser charged 
Cecilius Cornutus with supplying money. Cornutus killed himself. 
Serenus, save fo the interposition of Tiberius, would have been put to 
death. Banishment being determined on, a senator suggested tio islands. 
Tiberius mentioned that either was destitute of water, and if they gave 
the man his life they ought to concede the requisites for its support. ‘The 
Senate then wished to enact that if any one anticipated condemmation by 
suicide, accusers should have no perquisite. The motion would have 
earried, but Tiberius ‘tcomplained rather severely, and, CONTRARY TO 
HIs cvstom, openly on behalf of ‘accusers,’ that the laws wonid be 
nugatory, and the repeblic go to destruction ; that they should rather fin 
plain terms] abrogate the laws, than remove their executors.” — Tacitus, 
ain. 450. The Senate had selected an opportune moment for its effort. 
Indignation was strong against a son who could aceuse his father  Ti- 
berius probably regarded the movement as a hali-way step towaids abre- 
gating any rewards for snecessful prosecution of wrong-duing. 

8 ‘Tiberius, ‘Snot satiuted with trials before the Senate, was accus- 
tomed to seat hitself at other judicial ncaa ane ie in a corner of the 
tribunal, so as net to dispossess the pretor of ‘at. In his Presenue 
meny decisions were est ibis yell ‘dcontrary to the lutiigues and petitivus uf 
the powerlul” — Tacitis sal alive 
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said by Tacitus to have introduced charges of magical arts.'9 
Charges also of mdestatis, infidelity to the state,-? were much 
in vogue, partly perhaps because the allegation was so broad 
and undetined as to cover whatever the accuser chose to in- 
clude under it. he ettorts of faction to make it include 
seeming, or real, disrespect to Tiberius were pertinacious, even 
when opposed by himscif.?# 

The term ‘‘ informer,” as a translation of Delator, should 
be dropped. It implics the giving of information, whereas a 
crime was often as well known before a De/utor commenced 
his proceedings as afterwards. His voluntarily assumed office 
was, to institute action and obtain conviction. ‘This the ordi- 
nary translation does not express. 


19 See Tacitus, An. 2, 30; 3, 15 (with which compare 2, 65) ; 4,22, 525 
12, 59; 16,31. The question is fair whether in some cases the charge 
(ignored by other writers) be not invented by Tacitus to withdraw atten- 
tion from the points at issue. 

» The Crimen majestulis, according to Ulpian (Digest. 48, tit. 4, s. 1), 
as quoted in Smith’s Dict. of Antig. p. 724, col. 2, was any “crime com- 
mitted against the Roman people or [against] their safety.” According 
to Cicero, it was alleged to be anything ‘ derogating from the dignity, 
greatness, or power of the people, or of those to whom the people has 
given power.” — De Invent. 2,17 (al. is); Opp. Rhetor. 1, pp. 429, 430. 

“1 Tiberius repeatedly (Tacitus, An. 2, 50; 3, 22, 76) silenced any ex- 
amination into charges of disrespect towards, or enmity against, himself, 
Yet desire was so strong in one or both of the contending factions 
to make capital by charging its opponent with hostiity, or disrespect, 
towards the emperor, that Tiberius ust have ineurred no little enmity 
by suppressing such accusations. A Roman knight (Tac. dn. 3,76) had 
used a silver image of Tiberius as if it were ordinary silver. For this 
he was charged with majesfiis, intidelity to the state, or ‘bad citizen- 
ship.” Tiberius would not permit his trial. Capito, a senator, and in 
law-matters (see p. 171) a leader of the ultra patrician school, protested 
openly, though ineflectually, against this alleged infringement of sena- 
torial privileges. To the credit of his era, he seems to have been blamed 
for his meanness, 
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482 BOOK OF ENOCH. [NOTE D. 


NOTE D. 
BOOK OF ENOCH. 


$1. Its two chief Objects. 


A work or collection of works, called the Book of Enoch, 
has — with additions by other hands — been preserved to us 
in an Ethiopic version, which Archbishop Laurence translated 
into English. In order to understand a main object of the 
author, we must remember that some Jews held —as did the 
mass of Christians —that the ritual and ceremonial law was 
not essential to salvation. 

The writer of the Book of Enoch had among his objects 
two main ones. He wished to represent the heathen deities 
—the “evil spirits” whom men worshipped —and their pro- 
genitors, the fallen angels, as being the originators of moral 
evil. He wished that God’s alleged purpose touching these 
beings and the practices which they had introduced should 
be uttered, not by a Jewish prophet, but BY ONE WHO LIVED 
BEFORE THE EXISTENCE OF Jews and when their peculiar insti- 
tutions were unknown. The Look of Enoch ignores circum- 
cision, the sabbath,? and the whole ceremonial law. 

If the foregoing statement of the writer’s object be correct, 
it militates against, yet without absolutely precluding the 


1 The author’s statement of moral evil is so disproportioned as to show 
the class of controversies which prevailed around him. He savs that the 
giants (whose spirits after death were worshipped) ** turned themselves 
against men, in order to devour them ; and began to injure birds, beasts, 
reptiles, and fishes, to eat their flesh, one after another, and to drink 
their blood... . Moreover, Azazyel taught men to make swords, knives, 
shiclds, breastplates, the fabrication of mirrors, and the workmanship 
of bracelets and ornaments, the use of paint, the beautifving of the eye- 
brows, the use of stones of every valuable and select kind, and of all 
sorts of dyes, so that the world ‘became altered. . 2. Amazarik taught 
all the sorcerers and dividers of roots; Armers taught the solution of 
sorcery; Barakayal taught the observers of the stars; Akibecl tanght 
signs; Tamicl tanght astronomy ; and Asaradel taught the motion of the 
moun. — 7, 13 = 8, r 

2: It is scarecly an exception to the above remark that, in ¢. 10, 23, the 
term ‘sabbaths” is used asa synonyme for weeks. It is there said of 
the righteous, ‘their weeks (sabbaths) shall be completed in pester.’ 
The Greek word for sabbath was used sometimes in the sense of week ; 
see Robinson's New Testament Lexicon. 
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§ u.] THE JUDGMENT. 483 


upposition that the original was in Hebrew.* The author 
who ignored what the less liberal Jews held sacred, would 
have found few readers in that language.4 


$u. The Judgment. 


During the Jewish rebellion under Nero, as well as imme- 
diately before and after it, renouncement of the Jewish law 
was probably carried, by Christian converts, of the looser sort, 
to the extent of lax morality. At this date, apparentiy, the 
Epistle of Jude quotes by name the supposed work of Enoch, 
The second epistle attributed to Peter draws from it. The 
first epistle of Peter, perhaps, alludes to it, and the Apocalypse 
contains language so analogous to some IN ITS LATTER PART 
as to show that, if not drawn trom it, both had some common 
origin, In placing these parallelisms before the reader, the 
common version of the Epistles aud Apocalypse is retained, 
because Laurence has couched his translation of Enoch in the 
same phraseology. A more accurate translation of Jude, verse 
15, would, I think, be “‘to convict all the heathenish among 
them of all their deeds of heathenism wherewith they ignored 
God.” 

Jude. Book of Enoch. 


Verses 14,15. ‘* And indeed Enoch, Cnar. 2.) “* Behold, he comes with 
the seventh from Adam, prophesied ten thousands of his saints to execute 


of these, saying, Behold the Lord is 
coming with ten thousands of his 
saints, toexecute judgment upon all, 
and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them of all their ungodly deeds 


judgment upon them, and destroy the 


wicked, and reprove all the carnal for 
everything which the sinful and un- 
godly have done and committed 
against him.” 


which they have ungodly committed, 
oe of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against 
ia.” 


3 That the Ethiopic version was made from the Greek appears to be 
admitted (Luecke, Bin/cit. in die Ofenbar. 2d edit. Vol. 1, p. 109; Nee 
«tin. Cyclop. art. Enoch); but Luecke, after discussing on p, 110-113 
Whether the Greek were a translation from the Hebrew, apparently de- 
cides this question (p. 144) in the affirmative. Hoffmann (Ves Bauch 
Lenoch, Vol. 1, p. 30) assumes without hesitation that the original was 
in Hebrew. See also Laurence’s Book of Enoch, p. xxviii, and the ew 
-{m, Cyclopedia, art. Enoch. 

* After the rebellion under Hadrian, Jewish and anti-Jewish feeling 
Was so bitter that the Jews would not have tolerated among their num- 
her those who advocated salvation without “The Law.” The Liberalist 
Jews must have either been absorbed into the Christian body, or if they 
remained among their brethren, must have been silenced. Under these 
ciretanstanees the remark of Origen is not surprising: ‘The books (ot 
Knech) do not seem to be esteemed an authority among Jews.” — 
Origen, in Num. Hom. 28,2; Opp. 2, p. 884 E, F, edit. Lommatzsch, 
10, p. 3u6. 
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484 BOOK OF ENOCH, [NOTE pD, 


§ un. The Planets. 


The planets were by a heathens named after their deities, 
If this took place before the Book of Enoch was written, it, 
or the common astrological use of planets, may explain the 
indignation wherewith this book views them. They were 
the “only stars which disobeyed God by not coming in their 
season. Compare on this subject Ch. 1V. note 8, 


Jude. Book of Enoch. 

12,13. ‘* These are .. . WANDER- 18, 14,16. “IT beheld seven stars 
ING sTAns, to whom is reserved the ... like spirits entreating me,... the 
blackness of darkuess forever.” Stars ure those which transgressed the 

commandment of God; ... for they 
CAME NOT IN THEIR PROPER SEASON. . Therefore . he . » bound 


them, until the period of the consummation of their crimes in ‘the secret wears 
al, 3. “ These are those of the stars which have transeressed the command- 
ment of the most high God; and are here bound, until the infinite number of 
the days of their crimes be completed.” 


§ iv. Punishment of Angels. 


In the next extracts two things deserve notice. The kind 
of punishment to which the angels were subjected, as described 
by Jude, is the same which we find in the Book of Enoch, 
namely, chains of darkness. Further, the punishment of the 
angels is connected as closely with the flood and the preserva- 
tion of Noah in 2 Peter as in Enoch’s alleged work. The 
metaphor, ‘chains of darkness,” is illustrated by a passage 
in the Wisdom of Solomon (17, 2, 16, 17). The Egyptians 
“being shut up in their houses, the prisoners of darkuess, and 
fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay... shut up in 
a prison without iron bars, ... they were all bound with one 
chain of darkness.” Such fetters, though potent as iron, were 
of course weightless; hence the singular expression in the 


Book of Enoch, 53, 5. 


Jude. Book of Enoch. 

6. ‘ Those angels who kept not 7,2. ‘*When the angels, the sons 
their first estate, but forsook their of heaven, beheld them [the daugl- 
habitation, he keepeth in everlasting “ters of men), they beenme enamored 
CILALNS unde ‘YY DARKNESS for judgment ofthem. 7. Their whole number wis 


at the great day.” two hundred, whe descended upon 
Ardis, which is the top of Sate 

2 Peter. Armon.” 10, 1-9. % Phe Most He 
2,4,5. “Ir God spared not the .. . sent Arsaval: ily ur to the son a 
aneels that sinned, but delivered them  Lamech [Noah], saving... exphin 


to be kept till the judgment, punish- to hin the consummation which is 
ing (literally Partarns-ine) them with about to take place [its a ments of re= 
CHAINS OF DARKNESS, Hor spared the moving the mischiets occasioned by the 
old world, but saved with seven others angels, and their children, the giants ji 
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§v.] RENOVATION OF THE UNIVERSE BY FIRE. 485 


Noah, a preacher of righteousness,5 for all the earth shall perish; the 
and brought a tlood on a world of un= waters of au deluge shill come over the 
godly men.” whole earth, and all things whicu are 
in it small be destroyed. And now 
teach him how he may escape, and how his seed may remain in all the earth. 
The Lord said . . . Bind Azazyvel hand aud toot, cast him into DARKNESS; 
and opening the desert wlich is in Dudacl, cast him in there... covering 
him with DAkKNESS; .. . cover his fuee, that he may not see the light, 
In the great day of judgment, let him be cast into the fire.” 15, ** Bind them 
the angels] for seventy generations underneath the earth, even to the day of 
judgment.’? 12, 5-7. ** The Lord suid to me: Enoch, ... tell the Watchers 
of heaven, who have deserted the lofty sky, and their holy, everlasting station, 
. +. Who have been greatly corrupted on the earth, that on the earth they shall 
never obtain peace and remission of sin.” 14, 2-4. * 1 [noch] have written 
your petition; .. . what vou request will not be granted; ... mever shall 
you ascend into heaven. He has said that on the earth he will bind you as 
ong as the world endures.’’? 15, 1. ** Say to the Watchers of heaven who have 
sent thee to pray for them.”” 16, 5. ‘ Never, theretore, shall you obtain 
peace.”? 21,6. ‘* Enoch, . .. this terrific place... is the prison of the angels; 
and here ire they kept forever.’ 53, 3, 5. ‘My eves beheld... FETTERS 
of iron WITHOUT WEIGHT; . . . these are prepared for the host of Azazeel.” 
54, 6. “T beheld hosts of angels who were moving in punishment, coutined in 
a network of iron and brass.” 66 4. “They shall confine those ungels .. . 
in that burning valley.” 


Bhceae 


§v. Renovation of the Universe by Fire. 


The renovation of the universe by fire was, as we have seen,® 
held by many Jews ovtsipe oF Patestine. The only allu- 
sion to it in the New Testament is the following passage of 
2 Peter. The prior use, by that epistle, of the work ascribed 
to Enoch, renders probable that the following also may have 
been borrowed from or suggested by it. 


2 Peter. Book of Enoch. 

3,7. ‘*The heavens and the earth, 1, 6. * The lofty mountains shall be 
which are now, by the same word are troubled [in the day of God's judg- 
kept in store, reserved unto fre against ment], aud the exalted hilis depressed, 
the day of judgment and perdition of melting! ke ahonevcomb [like wax 7] 
ungodly men.”? 10. ‘* The elements inthe tlime. The earth shall be im- 


” 


5 «A preacher of rectitude’ would be a more correct translation. 
Those patriarchs who pleased God prior to Abraham's time, and penitars 
also from the time of Abraham to that of Moses, were by the early Chris- 
tiaus, and apparently by the Jews, designated as dixaco, Just Mex, in 
distinction from the Jewish prophets, or from any who added to justice 
an observance of the Law (see Underworld Mission, pp. 5, 9. 10, 11, 12, 
22) POST SUMED) BOO dls, Dlr Zl ee, ore, Otis designation, 
“preacher (Suxacogvivys) of justice,” or rectitude, is intended to distin- 
@uish him from sueh as, in addition thereto, preached Jewish observ- 
ances. Jude’s mention of Enoch, as the seventh from Adam, was in- 
tended, probably, to convey the same idea, that he lived and tanght prior 
to Jewish institutions. 4 

8 See pp. 44, 45, 56, 140, and compare the last-mentioned page with 
note 43 on p. 55, 
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shall melt with fervent heat. The merged,and all things which are in it 
earth also, and the works that are perish.’? 92, 16.17. ** A spacious eter- 


therein, shall be burned up.” 12. nalheaven shall sprinw forth in the 
“The heavens being on fire sha rT be midst ofthe angels. The former heaven 
dissoived, and the elements shail melt shall depart and pass away; 4a new 
with fervent heat.’ 13. ** Neverthe-  heavenshall appear. Afterwards L.&e- 
less, we, according to his promise, wise shall there be many weeks, which 
look for new ventvens anda new earth, shall erernully exist in goodness and 
wherein dweileth righteousness,” in righteousness.” 


§ vi. Soul and Spirit. 


The ancients discriminated sometimes between soul and 
spirit, using the former to designate the vital, or rational, 
principle in human, and the latter for the same principle in 
superhuman, beings; see Ch. IlL, note 17. The Book of 
Enoch makes this distinction.*. The First Epistle of Peter, by 
restricting its mention of disobedient spirits to those of Noah’s 
time, renders probable that it refers to those described in that 
book. Were it certain that 2 Peter is correctly attributed 
to the apostle, this probability would be increased. 

a. Peter: Book of Enoch. 

3, 19, 20. ** By which also he went 15, 8. * Now the giants, who have 
and preached unto the spirits in prison; been born of spirit and of Hesh, shall 
which formerly were disobedient, be called upon earth evil spirits, .. . 
when once the long suffering of God because they were created trom above; 
waited in the days of Noah, while the from the holy Watchers was their he- 
ark was a preparing, wherein few, ginning and primary foundation, Evil 
that is, eight souls, were saved by spirits shall they be upon earth, and 
water.”’ the spirits of the wicked shall they be 

called.’’ 


§ vu. Parallelism of the Apocalypse and Rook of Enoch. 


Between the Apocalypse and the Book of Enoch there is in 
many passayes a striking resemblance, yet not such as to 
necessarily imply that one had copied the other. Possibly 


7 “Enoch... say to the Watchers, . .. you being sprrituat, holy (?) 
and possessing a life which is eternal, . ... have done as those who are 
flesh and blood do. These, however, die and perish. Therefore have I 
given to them wives, .. . that sons might be born of them, but you 
from the beginning were made SPEeRrruat, possessing {therefore} a life 
which is eternal, anc hot subjeet to death forever. Therefore I made not 
Wives for you.” — Book of Enoch, ot 1-7. See also Vyderworld JMis- 
sion, note on pp. 154, 155 (3d edit. p. 148, note 3), with which compare in 
same work note on p. G2 (il edit. p: $8, note S). It will be noticed that 
the term © holy,” in the foregoing, is not, as now, a desicnation of ee 
acter, but of position or endowment. On this meaning see Georg 

Campbell, 2% lin, [Mssertat, 6, Part 4, §$ 9-16 prefixed ‘to his tr: tells 
tion of the Pour Gospels. 
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ideas and phraseology, disseminated by the Book of Enoch, 
may. have been adopted, in an altered shape, by the writer of 
the Apocalypse without his having seen the other work. Or 
both may have copied from a common source, written or oral.’ 
Yet the temporarily increased currency given to the Book of 
Enoch by events under Nero, would render an acquaintance 
with that work, by the writer of the Apocalypse, natural 
enough. The passages in it, to which a resemblance exists in 
the Apocalypse, are mostly in the latter portion of the work, 
which did not proceed from the original author. 


Apocalypse. 

6, 10, 11. ‘* And they (the mar- 
tyrs) were erving with a loud voice, 
saying, How long wilt thou delay, Su- 
preine Ruter, holy and true, to judge 
and avenge our blood on the inhabi- 
tants of the earth? ... and THEY 
WERE TOLD TO REST CONTENTED YET 
AWHILE.”’ 


Book of Enoch. 

47,2. ‘In that day shall the holy 
ones ... petition... the Lord of 
Spirits on necount of the blood of the 
righteous which has been shed... 
that for them he would execute judg- 
ment, and that his patience may not 
endure forever.’””? 104, 1-8 “Ye 
righteous, . . . your cries have cricd 
for judgment, and it has appeared to 


you: for an account of all your suffering shall be required from the princes, 
and from every one who lias assisted your plunderers. Warr with PATIENT 


HOPE.”’ — [ Two chapters in Lnoch are 
numbered 104.] 

14, 13. “ flappy are the dend who 
die in the Lord henceforth: ... 
THEIR WORKS GO WITIL THEM.”’ 


14, 20. ‘And the wine-press was 
trodden on the outside of the city; 
and blood came from the wine-press 
up to the bridles of the horses, for a 
thousand and six hundred furlongs.’’ 

16,12. “And the sixth angel poured 
out his phial upon that great river 
Euphrates; and its water was dried 
up that the way of the Kings of the 
East might be prepared.” 

18,'20.) ‘Rejoice over her, . .. ye 
holy apostles and prophets; for God 
hath avenged you on her.’’ 


103, 3. “The spirits of you who 
die in righteousness shall exist and 
rejoice... . THEIR REMEMBRANCE 
SUALL BE BEFORE THE FACE OF THE 
MIGHPYCONES 3, «"” 


98,3. “the horse shall wade up 
to his breast, and the chariot shall 
sink to its axle, in the blood of sin- 
ners.” 


54,9. “Then shall princes com- 
bine together and conspire. The chiefs 
of the East among the Parthians and 
Medes shall remove kings.” 


47, 4. ‘*Then were the hearts of 
the saints full of joy, because... 
the supplication of the saints [was] 
heard, and the blood of the righteous 
appreciated by the Lord of Spirits.”” 


8 Daniel (7, 9,) represents the ‘Ancient of Days’ 


’ 


as having hair 


white as wool. The Book of Enoch copies (46, |) this description of 
the Supreme Being. Another passage of the same work (105, 2) repre- 


sents Noah as born with hair like wool, from which hits father inlers 
“he is not human, but resembling the offspring of the angels of heaven. 

An apparently similar conception im. the Apocalypse has been quoted on 
p. 260. —Coneceptions altered from the Old Testament may, especially 
ina time of excitement, have been circulating im the Jewish comununity, 
wut were liable to be appropriated by persons who did not even kuow 
their origin. 
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20, 13. “ And the sca gave up her 
dead; and death and the underworld 
gave up their dead also,”’ 


21,1. ‘And I sawa new heaven 
and a new earth; for the first heaven 
and the first earth had passed away.” 


21,8, 4. **God himself shall <. . 
be their God. . 2. Tiere SILALu BE 
NO MORE DEATH, NEITHER sOonkow, 
NOR CRYING, NEITHER SILALL THERE 
BE ANY MORE PAIN.’’ 23. ° And 
the city [of the blessed] hath no need 
of the sun, nor of the tiaoon, to shine 
therein; for the glory of God enlight- 
eneth it, and the Lamb is its lunp.” 

22, 18,19. “Now I declare at the 
same time to every man that heareth 
the words of the prophecy of this 
book, If any man shall add unto these 
things, God will Jay on him the 
plagues that are written in this book; 
and if any min shall take away from 
the words of this book of prophecy, 
God shall take away his portion from 
that tree of life and out of that holy 
city which are written of in this 
book.’” 

Compare on p. 269, note 42. 


BOOK OF ENOCH. 


[NOTE D. 


50, 1. “In those davs shall the 
earth deliver up from her womb, and 
hell (ij. e. the underworld) deliver 
up from hers, that which it has re- 
ceived: and destruction shall restore 
that which it owes.’ 

92, 16, 17. ‘*A spacious eternal 
heaven shall spring forth in the midst 
of the angels. The former heaven 
shall depart and pass away; a new 
heaven shall appe:ar.”’ 

1, 8 ‘Then shall all belong to 
God; BE HAPPY AND BLESSED; and 
the splendor of the Godhead shall illu- 
minate them.’’ 


104, 7-9. ‘Now will T point out 
a mystery; since many sinners sliall 
pervert and transgress against the 
word of uprightness . When they 
shall write wll my words correctly in 
their own languages, they shall neither 
change nor diminish them; but shall 
write them all correctly: all which 
from the first Ihave uttered concern- 
ing them.”? 

{Two chapters in Enoch are num- 
bered 104.] 


The foregoing table does not by any means exhaust the 
points of similarity between the Apocalypse and the Buok, or 


Books, of Enoch. 


§ vir. Additions to Book of Enoch. 
The reader may wish to know something concerning the 


date, or dates, of the tracts, or 
alls them, which pass under Enoch’s name. 


“ Booklets” dibe/li, as Origen 
The foregoing 


citations render obvious that all, or nearly all, the collection 
existed before the destruction of the temple. If, beyond this, 
we wish to determine, approximately even, the time of com- 
position, we must distinguish the later tracts from one or 
more which proceeded, or may have proceeded, from the orivi- 
nal author. To a limited extent, at least, this can be done. 
The doctrine of the original author, that wrong-doing was in- 
troduced by the angels, is so pointedly contradicted in a later 
passage? that the two cannot have come from one hand. The 


9 Chapters 94-104 are probably a distinct tract which opens with 
a lamentation over wickedness, but changes immediately to an outpour- 
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NOTE E.] ROMAN CIIRONOLOGY. 489 


allegorical restatement, chapters 84-89, includes what the 
original author plainly narrated, and must, for more reasons 
than one, have been by another writer.” 

The original tract‘or tracts were probably as early as the 
Christian era. ‘The absence from them of any prediction con- 
cerning Rome’s destruction might raise the question whether 
they were not even of carlier date. But the author lived 
in a remote locality,’? where, prior to A. D. 19, religious hos- 
tility to Nome may have been comparatively weak. Ch. 54, 
9, of later date, is probably an anticipation of Nome’s over- 
throw by the Parthians.” 


NOTE E. 
ROMAN CHRONOLOGY. 
It is known that the second year of each emperor’s reign 


was regarded as beginning with the New Year’s day after his 
accession.) There is, howewer, a difference between Eastern 


ing of moral indignation, with denunciation of punishment for the wicked 
and reward for the righteous. In it oceurs the statement (96, 12, 15), 
“neither [the mineral of] mountain or hill has been or shall be a servant 
to woman, NEITHER IN THIS WAY HAS CRIME BEEN SENT DOWN TO US 
UPON EARTH, but men of their own heads have invented it.” 

Passages in this tract have some analogy to the epistle of James, but 
are generally more vehement in tone. In the epistle of James we have 
nioral teaching blended with some indignation at wrong. In the present 
tract we have indignation at wrong blended with some moral teaching. 
This tract may have been almost cotemporaneous with the epistle of 
James and the Apocalypse. 

© The same writer would hardly restate obscurely what he had already 
narrated plainly, Moreover, in the original composition, as also in some 
of the additions to it, punishment of the wicked is treated as enduring 
(6, 5-10, 16, 5), but in the allegorical part, mentioned above, we are toll 
(89, 42) that ‘*the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy because all 
Were good and had COME BACK AGAIN TO HIS DWELLING.” 

M1 The author treats the longest day and night (71, 18, 33, 31) as sixteen 
hours, which implies that he lived farther north than either the Black or 
C isplan Sea. 

12 See in Ch. IX. the concluding paragraph of note 26. 

1 Tn this respect the years of emperors were differently computed from 
those of “Independence” in the United States, ‘these latter being calcu- 
, “ 2 
toted from July 4th to July 4th. 
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and Western writers in their enumeration of emperors which 
deserves, but seems to have escaped, attention. Western 
authors count Galba, Otho, and Vitellius as belonging to the 
series. Some, at least, of the Eastern ones omit them, per- 
haps because in their quarter of the world these three were 
regarded rather as unsuccessful aspirants than as emperors. 
Eusebius, in his Chronicon, places Vespasian as the successor 
of Nero. Samucl Aniensis does the same? A portion of the 
Sibylline Oracles, 7, 1-47, which, from its mention of Hadrian, 
must have originated in the second century, distinguishes each 
emperor by the initial letter of his name, or rather by the 
number which, in Greek, it represented. To each emperor his 
number and a slight description are accorded, except to Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius, who were probably omitted in the piece 
as originally written. As the piece now stands a single line 
is devoted to all three. No number, or initial, is given for 
any one of them. ‘The line, following the description of Nero, 
simply says, — 
“ After him three kings shall be destroyed by each other.” * 


It is probably an interpolation intended to supply an apparent 
omission. Had it been the work of the original author, there 
seems no reason why the initials of the three emperors should 
have been omitted. The Second Book of Esdras which enn- 
merates twelve emperors must also have dropped these three 
from its count, since its contents imply that it belongs tu 
the time of Hadrian rather than of Domitian.® The Apoca- 
lypse must not only omit Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, but must 
conimence the series with Aucustus.® The sixth king is rep 
resented as on the throne, while Nero is described with stulit- 
cient plainness as the beast which ‘was, and is not now, and 
shall reappear.”7 


See Chroniecon of Eusebius (Mediol. 1818), pp. 375, 376. 
See Chronicon of § Samuel (Mediol. 1818), p. 33. 

Sibyl. Orac. 5,35. Compare 12 (Fricdl. 10), 95-98. 
See Ch. VI. note 38. 


or ow 


6 


ruler, and was, therefore, naturally dissociated from the SERIES of em- 
perors. Tt may not have heen customary at the East, nor perhaps eve! 
at the West, when the Apocalypse was written, to Nation him as Te: 
longing to a Link of emperors. The question also deserves cons ideration 

whether traditions of his kindly relations towards the Jews ean he 
Laetitia them to Class him with those whom they dee med oy) pressol> 
Compare pp. 153-155. 

T Rev. 17, %. Compare page 258. 


; earn 
Julius Cresar was killed fourteen years before Augustus became Ss: 
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‘NOTE F. 
NERO’S RETURN. 


§ 1. As held by Romans. 


Wuewn Nero had passed away, doubts concerning his death 
lingered for a time in the Roman mind. These would lose 
strength or prominence, and then, by some exciting cause, 
have fresh life infused into them. But in one respect the 
doubts of the Romans must be carefully distinguished from 
the belief of the Jews and of the Jewish and semi-Jewish 
Christians. These three bodies held to a supeRNaTURAL pres- 
ervation or restoration of Nero from death, and the semi- 
Jewish Christians at least clung to this opinion tor centuries. 
Among the Romans any anticipation of Nero’s return scems 
to have died out within the ordinary lifetime of a man and 
to have had nothing supernatural connected with it. It was 
only such a belief as has more than once lingered in the world 
concerning other persons whose deaths were uncertain,’ and, 
though it occasioned some commotion, it would need no men- 
tion here save for its connection with Jewish and Jewish 
Christian opinions, The intensity of both these — more in- 
tense perhaps for some years after Nero’s death than at any 
later period — could scarcely fail to re-act on the Roman mind, 
nor is it otherwise than probable that Roman uncertainty as 
tu Nero’s death should, so long as it lasted, tend to confirm 
Jewish and Christian expectation. 

A perusal of the passages in the note? will show that during 


1 More than half a century after the death or supposed death of 
Louis XVII. of France, articles were written in an American maga- 
zine to prove that he was then living in the biekwoods of America. 
See Putnam's Monthly, 1853, and New Am. Cyclopedia, art. Lleazur 
Williams. 

* “It had formerly been predicted to Nero by astrologers that a time 
would come when he should be destitute fof his imperial power]... . 
Yet some promised him, during this destitution, the dominion of the 
East; a portion specified the dominion of Jerusalem; many promised the 
Testitution of all his former fortune; to which [last-mentioned] hope 
being naturally inclined, he thought, after the Joss and recovery of 
Britain and Armenia, that he had fulfilled his evil fates." — Suetonius, 
Ni ro, 40. . 2 

**(Nero) died in his thirty-second year, . . . There were not wanting 
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twenty or thirty years more than one pretender to the name 
of Nero arose, and that even so late as the reign of Titus ai 


persons who for along time ornamented his grave with spring and sum- 
mer flowers, and who at times would carry in ‘the Rostrum images of him 
clothed in robe -s of office, and at other times would aunounce edicts from 
him AS IF ALIVE and about to return, to the serious detriment of bis 
enemies. And even Vologesus, king of the Parthians, on the occasion 
of his sending ambassadors to the Senate for the sake of instituting a 
league [with Nome], besought, with much earnestness, that the memory 
of Nero should be cherished. aoe finally, when twenty years later 
{A. p. 88 4], at the time when I was a young man, some person arose of 
unknown origin, who boasted that He was Nero, the name found such 
favor among the Parthians that he was strenuously assisted, and with 
difficulty given up.’’— Sueton. Vero, 57. 

** At the same time (A. bp. 70) Achaia and Asia were falsely alarmed, as 
if Nero were coming, the rumors concerning his death not agrecing with 
each other, and, therefore, many feigning and believing him alive. We 
shall narrate in the course of this work, i contextu cperis, the fate and 
efforts of other [false Neros]. At this time a slave from Pontus, or, as 
others have said, a freediman from Italy, skilled in playing on the harp 
and in singing, so that on account of his similarity of countenance he 
had more conlidence in his ability to deceive, formed a companionship 
with deserters [from the army]. The ship {in which the pretender 
embarked] was seized, and he, “whoever he may have been, was put to 
death. His body, remarkal sle for the eyes, hair, and sternness of coun- 
tenance, was carried first to Asia and. thence to Rome.” — Tacitus, 
Hist. 2,8, 9. This man, it should be remarked, does not seem to have 
called forth any GOVERNMENTAL effort to crush him. 

“T attempt a work full of incident, . . . the arms of the Parthians also 
being almost called into action by the trickery of a false Nero.” — Taci- 
tus, Hist. 1,2. This one must not be contounded with the preceding. 
Tacitus deems him important enough to hold a place among the st: ated 
objects of his work. He is no doubt the same as the one last mentioned 
by Suetonius, and the special mention of him by Tacitus would belong to 
that portion of his work which is lost. 

“A certain false Nero [whose name Dio did nat know] was seized at 
the same time and afterwards punished.” — Dio Cassius, as abridged by 
Xiphilinus, 64, », 

Zonaras prefixes to his account of the eruption of Vesuvius, which 
happened under Titus (a. p. 79), the following narrative: ‘¢Then a fals° 
Nero appeared, an inhabitant of Asia, [the small province of that name /) 
who was called Terentius Maximus, resembling Nero in form and voice, 
and also in being a player on the harp. He attached to his party some 
persons from Asia, and proceeding to the Euphrates obtained many more 
followers. Finally he tled to Artabanus, ruler of the Parthians, wle 
acting from anszer towards Titus, received him and prepared to emltct 
him to Rome, ”__ Zonaras as quoted in Dio Cass. Vol. 6, p. oo) 
Sturz's edit. This Nero can scarcely be other than the one whom Sucto- 
nius places about a,b. 838. 

According to Dio Chrysostom, Nero ‘ died rial y on account of his in- 
sult to the Munuch, since the latter in his anger niade known his designs 
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NOTE F.] AS HELD BY JEWS. 493 


angty Parthian king could so far calculate on popular delusion 
as to espouse the cause of such an impostor. Perhaps the 
existence of a large Jewish population throughout Asia Minor 
may Justify the surmise, that a stronger popular anticipation 
of Nero’s return would exist there than in many other places. 


§ur As held by Jews. 


A Sibylline verse concerning Nero has already been quoted 
on page 243. He had passed away without Jewish and Chris- 
tian expectations being fultilled by the destruction of Rome. 
This, however, appears to have proved iio serious obstacle to 
their belief, and we shall find, as already stated, that they re- 
garded him either as having disappeared and as hereafter to 
return from Asia, or else as dead and about to rise from the 
underworld, in order that he might perform his part in the 
destruction of Rome. The anticipation of Nero’s return from 
Asia must have received support from the feverish disquietude 
of the Romans. But the expectation that the underworld 
should disgorge him seems to have been held only by Jews, 
and by Jewish and semi-Jewish Christians. 

Several passages in the Sibylline Oracles give Jewish views 
of this emperor's return. J’rom these the following quota- 
tions are made: 


INO# J: 


“ Poets shall again bewail thrice wretched Greece 
When he from Italy shall pierce the Isthmus neck.’ 


_——__ 


to those about him, on which account they forsook and compelled him 
in some way or other to destroy himself; for even yet the manner of lis 
death is uncertain. So far, however, as other matters are concerned, 
nothing hindered his living all the time which all others wish and most 
are supposed to live; he [moreover] having died, as it were, not once 
only, but often among such as were vehemently persuaded that he was 
alive.” — Dio Chrysostom, Orat, 21,5. The meaning of this last ap- 
Pears to be, that frequent rumors of his being alive were followed by fre- 
“quent arguments for, or proofs of, his death, and that repeated pretenders 
to his name were repeatedty killed. Perhaps it might be paraphrased that 
he had to be repeatedly killed before he would stay dead. 

* During part of the years A. p. 66, 67, Nero was in Greece, where he 
supposed that his talents as a musician and otherwise would be appreci- 
Vel While there he commenced cutting a channel through the isthmus 
of Corinth, Jewish attention was especially directed to this by the fact 
that some of the first Jewish prisoners taken by Vespasian were forwarded 
to Greece as laborers upon it (Josephus, Jars, 3,10, 1). It would almost 
seem that the Jews expected him on his supernatural return from Asia to 
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The mighty king of mighty Rome, the godlike luminary, 

The son, as they say, of Jupiter himself and august Juno, 140 

Who with all-musical voice wooing applause fur honeyed hymns, 

Shall destroy multitudes, includin his wretched mother.” 

He shall flee from Babylon, the fearful and shameless king 

Whom all men hate, especially all good ones, —° 

For he killed many and did violence to the womb.$ 145 

He sinned against his wife, and was covered with crimes 

He shall come to the Medes and to the Persian kings 

Whom he chiefly loved and to whom he showed honor,’ 

Lying in wait with these wretches against the hated nation.® 

He seized the God-begotten temple, and burnt his fellow-citi- 

zens, 150 

The ‘ Peoples,’® who went up into it, whom he had justly praised 
with hymns. 


finish this channel as a means of shortening his journey to Rome. See 
another allusion to this idea under No. 8, on p. 123. 

4 «He chose young men of the equestrian order, and above five thou- 
sand robust young fellows from the common people, on purpose to learn 
various kinds of applause, called hombi, imbrices, and teste, which they 
were to practise in his favor whenever he performed.” . . . ‘With what 
extreme anxiety he engaged in these contests, with what keen desire to 
bear away the prize, and with how much awe of the judges is scarcely to 
be believed. . . . Im these contests he adhered so strictly to the rules 
that he never durst spit, nor wipe the sweat from his forehead in any 
other way than with his sleeve. Having, in the performance of a tragedy, 
dropped his sceptre,{?] and not quickly recovering it, he was in a great 
fright lest he should be set aside tor the miscarriage, and could not regain 
his assurance until an actor who stood by swore he was certain it had 
not been observed amid the acclamations and exultations of the people. 
When the prize was adjudged to him, he always proclaimed it himself; 
and even entered the lists with the heralds. That no memory or the 
least monument might remain of any other vietor in the sacred Grecian 
games, he ordered all their statues and pictures to be pulled down, and 
dragged away with hooks and thrown into the common sewers.” — Sue- 
tonius, Vero, 20, 23, 24, Bohn’s trans. 

5 An equally probable translation of this line is, ‘ Whom the mass of 
men hate and also the aristocracy.” 

® Referring apparently to the death of his wife by his kicking her 
when pregnant. 

7 The writer uses the term Medes’and Persians as a traditional appella- 
tion among the Jews for the nations eastward from the Enphrates. Nero, 
just before going to Greece in aA. p. 66, had received the Parthian king 
Tividates at Rome and had erowned him king of Armenia, he par- 
ticulars of this coronation are detailed by Dio Cassius, 63, 2-4. The 
regard fora counterfeit Nero which was subsequently manifested by the 
Parthian king (see note 2) was perhaps connected with his desive of hav- 
ing an acknowledged tenure iu the kinedom of Armenia. 

8 6The hated nation,” that is, the Latins. , 

9 The Peoples” was a term to designate the different nationalities of 
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When this took place the creation was disturbed, 
iXings perished,” and they am whom the government remained 
Overthrew the Great City and * The Just People? 

But when in the fourth year a great star shall shine,” 155 
— Which unaided shall humble the earth, — 
Because of honor formerly shown to briny Neptune,” 
The great star shall descend from heaven into the fearful brine 
And shall burn both the deep sea and Babylon itself. s 
And LItaly also, on whose account there perished 160 
Many faithful, consecrated Hebrews, and the True Temple. 

Thou shalt suffer evil amidst evil mortals. 
Ages long shalt thou be a total desert. 
Men shall hate thy locality, for sorcery was thy delight. 165 
Adultery and pollution of boys was within thee." 


the Jews (see Note B. § 1. No. 18). Here Nero is regarded as having 
burned some of them who were his fellow-citizens. This would cor- 
roborate a surmise elsewhere made (sce pp. 252, 253) that the Christians 
whom Nero burnt were Jewish ones. It is possible that the writer of 
the above was a Jew of the popular party, and may have regarded them 
rather in the light of maltreated fellow-Jews than aliens from the faith 
of their fathers. 

” Galba, Otho, and Vitellius perished within a year of each other. 
The government fell into the hands of Vespasian and Titus, under whom 
Judea and Jerusalem were conquered. The italicized lines, if correetly 
translated, must have been written after the capture of Jerusalem in 
A. v.70. This makes it difficult to reconcile with the date of any comet. 
The lines may be a subsequent interpolation, or may admit the following 
translation, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius being meant by ‘‘they” :— 


“ Kings perished, and they in whom the government remained 
Destroyed themselves against the Great City and the Just Peoples.’’ 


Or it may bear the following : — 


“ Kings perished, even they in whom the government remained, 
Destroyed the Great City and the Just People.” 


According to this last, the second line would be an interpolation. The 
first line, without it, gives a good meaning, but if read in connection with 
it reyuires the substitution of ‘‘AND” for ‘* EVEN,” as a translation of 
Qe, 

1 The Jewish rebellion under Nero began in the spring of A. p. 65. 
In a. p. 69, four years later, the comet under Vitellius appeared ; see 
Dio Cass. 65,8. The next one secms to have been in A. D. 79; see Dio 
Cass. 66, 17. 

12 A Corinthian coin (sce Sturz’s Dio Cassius, Vol. 6, p. 490, note 82) 
with Nero on one side and Neptune on the other, renders probable that 
loners to Neptune may have been connected with the inception of Nero's 
eanal, 

™ The italicized lines are probably interpolated. 

i More than a century before the Christian era, Cato the elder eom- 
Pains (Pliny, 27. N.29, 7, 1) that the Creeks stigmatized Romans with an 
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Effeminate, unjust, wicked city, doomed beyond others, 
Alas for you, utterly impure city of the Latin Land, 
Insane, lover of vipers, thou shalt sit a widow among thy hills, 
And the river Tiber shall bewail thee, his ® paramour. 170 
Of murder-stained heart and God-iynoring mind, 
You knew not God’s power nor his purposes. 
You said ‘I am Atons [i. e. unequalled}, no one can plunder me.’ 
But now God, the Eternal, shall destroy thee and all thine. 
Not a sign of thee shall remain in that Jand. 135 
As formerly, — when the Great God sought out honors for thee, — 
Remain, sinner, ALONE, amidst burning fire. 
Dwell in the Tartarean sinner-land of Hades.” 

Sibyl. Orac. 5, 157 -17s. 


No. 2. 


(Written about A. D. 79.) 


“The evil tempest of war shall come to the dwellers of Jerusa- 
Jem," 15 
From Italy, and shall lay waste the great temple of God. 
But when trusting in folly (Jews] shall cast wway practical mono- 
theism 
And commit abominable murder around the Temple, 
Then a creat king from Italy, like a [falling] star, 
Shall flee invistbie, unheard of, beyond the Euphrates, 120 
Atter perpetrating an abominable matricide, 
And doing many other things with a wicked hand. 
Many shall be slaughtered on the sacred plain of Rome 
When he flees beyond his native land. 
A Roman general shall come into Syria, who, burning the Tem- 
le, 125 
Shall kill with the spear many dwellers of Jerusalem, 


epithet borrowed from this vice. Paul's only discussion of it is ina letter 
to the Romans. If Cato by Grecks meant, as seems probable from his 
mentioning ‘‘their physicians,” those of Asia and North Egypt, the in- 
ference may be fair that sneh vice was more under the ban of public 
opinion in those countries than at Rome or perhaps (Xenophon, J/ei0- 
robil, 1, 2, 29, 30)in Greece. Tatian (Orde. 25) allirms and Seneca (£pist. 
95, 21) may iinply, that its ehief seat was at Rome. 

1S Tf for oy (corrected by some editors into qv) we read thy, the passige 
will give a meaning. Perhaps, however, the author was an Italian Jew, 
who inadvertently used cds, 74, dv, in the sense of saws, sua, scum. 

16 The Greck word is SdX\unor, which, aeeording to Passow, was the 
name of on Asiatic people, on the borders of Lycia. Here, however, 1t}s 
unquestionably a name, either for the Jews, or else specially for the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, Tt may have been formed from the last three 
syllables of ‘Tepdco\vea, the Greek word for Jerusalem. The ‘ abomina- 
ble murder around the Temple” may be that mentioned in Note 1., foot- 
note 21. 
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And shall destroy the great land of the Jews with its broad streets. 
Then shall an e: ake ike destroy Salamis and Paphos 

When dark water shall overwhelm the wave-washed Cyprus. 

But, when from the cleit earth of the Italian land 130 
Eddying tire shall stream. toward the broad heaven, 

And shall burn m: - cities and shall destroy men; 

And glowing ashes shall completely fill the whole atmosphere, 
And the ilakes shall fall from heaven like meal, 


Then will be known the venzeance of the heay énly God, 135 
Because they have destroyed the blameless race of practical mono- 
theists. 


Then westward the broil of awakening war shall come, 
And with it the Roman Fugitive, hoisting a mighty spear, 
Passing the Euphrates w ith many myriads 
{Who shall burn thee with fire and turn all things into misery.] "140 
Great wealth shall come to Asia, which formerly Rome, 145 
Pillaging, laid away in her wealthy home. 
Twice so much shall she give back to Asia. 
Then shall there be superiluous wealth through war.” 
Sibyl Orac. 4, 115-148. 


Nor 3: 


“There shall be in the last time, at the close of the moon, 
A world-raging war, thief-like in deceitfulness [of approach. ] 
From the ends of the earth shall mae a matricidal man, 
A fugitive, who even now meditates sharp things in his mind, 
Who will lay waste the e: apt and conquer all things, 365 
And shall comprehend whatever surpasses comprehension of others. 
He shall immediately seize this [city] on whose aceusation he was 
ruined. 
He shall destroy many men and great kings, 
And shall burn all as did no one before him. 
The fallen shall he again from rivalry set up. 370 
In the west great war shall exist among men, 
A mountain of blood shall flow to the deep whirling rivers. 


Fire shall shower down on mortals from the heav enly plains, 

Fire and blood, water, lightning, darkness and night ‘from heaven ; 

And destruc tion in war, and mist because of the slaughter. 

And shall destroy at the same,time kings and yreat ones. 380 

Then the lamentable destruction of war will thus be ended, 

And no longer will any one war with swords or iron, 

Nor with missiles, which shall not be lawful again ; 

But Tue Wise Prorre which shall be left, shall have peace. 

Having been tricd of evil, that thereafter it might be joyful.” 385 
Sibyl. Orac. 5, 361-585. 


W This line is supplied from Book 13, line 124, ates I suppose it to 
have been copied out of this connection, 
FF 
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498 NERO’S RETURN. [NOTE F, 


No. 4. 


The following is from a Sibylline document, written, if its 
connection could be trusted, in the time of Commodus. Line 
65 mentions three rulers after Hadrian. This would bring us 
to Commodus. As he, however, was a comparatively young 
man when murdered, and the prince here mentioned is an old 
one, the present piece has probably no connection with what 
precedes it. 


“One of them, an old man, shall long hold the sceptre, 
A most wretched king, who shall gather the wealth of the world 
Into his houses that he may preserve it, so that when there returns 70 
From the bounds of the earth the MATRIcIDAL FuGItIVE, 
He, distributing these things to all, shall give great wealth to Asia. 
And thou shalt mourn, putting off the broad purple stripe of rulers,* 
And bearing the garments of mourning. 

O boasting prince, offspring of Latin Rome, 15 
No longer shall the renown of thy boasting exist, 
Unhappy, thou shalt not again stand erect, but lie prostrate, 
For the glory of thy Eagle-bearing legions shall tall. 
Where then shall be thy power?) What land thy ally, 
Of those that have been lawlessly enslaved by thy ambition ? 80 
Tor then shall be a confiux of all earth’s mortals, 
[}Vhen the All-ruler, coming to the judgment-seat, shall judge 
The souls of living and dead, and the whole world. 
Parents shall not be dear to children nor children to parents, 


Because of impiety and wunlooked-for tribulation.” | 85 
Thenceforward shalt thou have wailing and depression and cap- 
tivity.” 


Sibyl. Orac. 8, ¢s—86. 


No. 5. 


In order to understand the next extract the reader should 
be told that the Sibylline writer from whom it is taken desig- 
nates the successive Roman emperors according to the initial 
letters of their names, giving, however, not the initial itself, 
but the number for which it was used in Greek computation. 
The letter N, the initial of Nero, was in Greek the numeral 
for fiftv, and Nero is accordingly designated by the number 
fifty. After describing the preceding emperors he continues : — 


“ He shall be ruler whose sign is fifty, 
A fearful serpent, who shall cause a grievous war, 


8 Senators wore a broad purple stripe ealled the latus clavus. 
W The italicized lines break the connection, and are probably a later 
addition. 
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§ ur] AS HELD BY. CHRISTIANS. 499 


Who shall destroy the outstretched hands of his own race, and dis- 
turb all things ; 

Contending in the public games, killing ‘The People’ and daring 
ten thousand things, 

He shall cut through the promontory and defile himself in the lists. 

But the reprobate shall disappear. Afterwards he shall return, 

Equalling himself with God, but [God] shall refute his pretensions.” 

Sibyl. Orac. 5, 25-34. 


4 $i As held by Christians. 


The earliest allusion, in a Christian writer, to Nero’s return 
is perhaps a passage in the Apocalypse (17, §) : “The Beast 
which you saw, was and is not and is about to ascend from 
the abyss and go (or, ‘lead mankind’) to destruction. And the 
inhabitants of the earth whose names are not written since the 
foundation of the world in the Book of Life will wonder as 
they look at the Beast, in that he was and is not and will re- 
appear.” The term “ Least” here denotes the Roman Emperor, 
as elsewhere in the same book, the Roman Empire. In the 
eleventh verse of the same chapter the allusion to Nero occurs 
in a similar manner. Here the Roman power is the Beast, and 
its seven heads are explained as denoting cither the seven 
hills on which Rome sits, or seven of her rulers. ‘ And the 
Beast which was and is not, will be the eighth and is one of 
the seven, and will go (or, ‘lead mankind’) to destruction. 

In the second, third, and beginning of the fourth centuries 
the Jewish ideas concerning Nero seem to have found censid- 
erable currency among that semi-Jewish class of Christians, 
whe reesarded themselves as the orthodox of their day. But 
they appear also in the Ascension of Isaiah,” in the following 
passage ; — ‘ 

“ And after its completion Berial shall descend, the mighty 
angel, the prince of this world, which he has possessed from 
its creation. He shall descend from the firmament in the 


2” IT have in another work (Onderworld Mission, p. 8, compare 
$22, 4, 5, and Note E.) used the term ‘‘semi-Jewish ” as a convenient 
desienation for that elass of Christians who shared with most Asiatte 
Jews a belief in the physical resurrection, the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
the millennium, and some other views. The Alexandrine Jews and 
Christians did not share these views. The author of Isaiah’s Ascension 
Was far removed from them, Yet his aflinity with Judaism, as it must 
have existed in Kgypt, is very marked. This affinity, however, 18 
strongly blended with individual extravaganves. 
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500 NERO’S RETURN. [NOTE F. 


form of a man, an impious monarch, the MURDERER OF HIS 
MOTHER, in the form of him, the sovereizn of the world. The 
plant which the twelve Apostles of the Beloved have planted, 
shall he pluck away from them; into his hand shall it be 
given. The angel Berial, this king, shall come, and with him 
shall come all the powers of the world, who in everything 
shall be obedient to his will. At his command the sun shall 
rise by night, and the moon shall he cause to appear at the 
sixth hour. Ey erything which he shall wish to effect in the 
world shall he brivg to pass. He shall address the Beloved and 
say, ‘I am God, and before me there was none, no, not any.’ 

Then shall the whole world believe in him. They neal sacri- 
fice to him, and serve him, saying, ‘ He is God, and beside him 
there is no other God.’ Many likewise of those who had con- 
curred in the reception of the Beloved, shall turn atter hit. 
And the power of his prodigies shall be displayed in every city 
and country. In every city also shail his image be erected. 

And he shall have power three years seven months and 
twenty-seven days. And when many believers and saints 
shall have seen him, for whom they shall wait, who was cruci- 
fied, Jesus the Lord Christ, after that I Isaiah bave seen him, 
who was crucified and ascended, then shall a few only of those, 
who shall believe in him, be lett to him in those days, while 
his servants shall fly from desert to desert, expecting ‘his com- 
ing. And after three hundred and thirty-two days the Lord 
shall come with his angels and holy powers from the seventh 
heaven, in the splendor of has heaven, and drag Berial and 
his powers into Gehenna.”* 

Next in order of time after the forecoing writer is Commo- 
dianus,” who lived probably in the earlier half of the third 
century. He wrote a book called Lnstructions, each chapter of 
which is a separate acrostic, its subject being denoted by the 
first letters of the lines. The chapter “ Concernine THE T1ME 
or AnTicunist” is as follows : — 


*t Ascension of Isaiah, 4, 2-11. 
72 Commodianus wrote evidently before the fall of heathenism, 
that is, before the time of Constantine. He writes (1,6; 8,9; 28, 1, 
1H) as if the extravagont use of the Old Testament by Christians had not 
yet fallen into discredit (see pp. 344-348, and foot-notes 38, 39, 40), and 
therefore wrote probably before the second half of the third century. In 
ch. 6, of his Tis vructions, moreover, he asks the heathens, ‘* Why have 
you remained (literally, been] children for two hundred years?” Its only 
natural exph aun: ition implies that he wrote about ‘two hundred years after 
the birth, or else atter the ministry, of Christ. 
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“Tsaiah said,* This ts the man who shall move the world, 
And likewise Avis, — under whom the earth shall be made a desert. 
Hear — since the prophet foretold concerning him, 
I have spoken eae elaborately, but carelessly. 
— The world shail come to an end when he shall appear. 
He will divide the world amony three * commanders. 
But when Nero shall have been raised from the Underworld, 
Elijah will come first to seal the chosen ; 
Theeietg which things Africa and the Arctic nations — 
The whole earth — will tremble everywhere tor seven years. 
Elijah will occupy half and Nero half that period. 
Then impure babylon being reduced to ashes, 
The Latin victor shall ¢o thence to Jerusalem, 
And shall then say, ‘Tam Christ to whom you are accustomed to 
pray.’ 
And indeed the ‘natural’ men being deceived will praise him, 
Since his false prophet will do many miracles. 
Especially to create belief in him, an image shall talk.” * 


Towards the close of the third century, say a. Dp. 270-500, 
may be placed Victorinus of Pettaw (see in Smith’s Dic. 
tionary, Victorinus, No. 1, in Vol. 8, p. 1258), who wrote a 
commentary on the Apocalypse, Portions of a commentary 
under his name are still extant, which, however, are generally 
regarded as interpolated, if not composed by others. From 
whatever hands the fragments left us may have come, the 
portion hercinafter translated was at all events written before 
the belief in Nero’s return had died out. According to its 
author, “The seven heads are hills on which the woman — 
that is, the Roman power — has its seat. And there are also 
seven kings... . One of the heads, however, was slaughtered to 
death, and its, death-wound cured (Rev. 18, 3). This means 
Nero. For it is certain that, when the cayalry sent by the 
Senate were following him, he cut his own throat. This 
man, resuscitated, God will send as a worthy king to worthy 
[subjects], and a Messiah such as the Jews have deserved. 
-.. He will so act, that they will call him the Messiah, But 
that he shall rise from the Underworld, we have already stated 
in the words of Isaiah, Water shall nourish him, and the Abyss 


2)"Isaiah, 14, 16) 17: 

* An idea borrowed probably from Sibylline predictions (see pp. 120, 
121, and foot-note 8, beginning on the former) that Three” should 
destroy Rome. 

* Commodianus, Jnstructions, 41. 
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shall give him growth.® ... The false prophet. . . shall cause 
a golden image of Antichrist to be placed in the temple of 
Jerusalem, and a refugee angel [that is, one of the heathen 
deities whom the carly Christians identified with the angels 
that had deserted their heavenly abodes] shall enter into it 
i. e. into the image] and shall thence utter words and declare 
basen fates.” * 

Next on our list chronologically should perhaps come Lae- 
tantius, but as there may bea question whether his undoubted 
writings refer to Nero’s return, his statement in them is trans- 
ferred for the reader’s inspection to a note.*8 

There is, however, a work, On the Death of Persecutors, 
which, by many, is supposed to proceed from Lactantius ; 
but which, by Le Nourry, has been attributed to another 
writer, Lucius Cecilius, of about the same epoch; that is, 
about the first quarter of the fourth century. In this work 
we are told of Nero's persecution, and then follows a passage 
which implies that the confidence among Christians in Nero’s 
return had already become somewhat weakened. Its words 
are: “Therefore, the impotent tyrant, cast from the height 
of command and rolled down from his sammit, was nowhere 
at once to be found, so that not even a place of sepulchre 


76 Quoted from Ezekiel 31, 4, according to the Septuagint, or ac- 
cording to some Latin translation made therefrom. The quotation is of 
course from memory, though this hardly excuses such a gross misappli- 
cation of the passage. 

2% The Latin original of the above and more from the same commentary 
may be found in Stuart, On the Apocalypse, Vol. 1, pp. 494, 495. 

*% «When the conclusion of the ages shall be at hand, a great prophet 

‘shall be sent by God . . . and, his works being finished, another king 
shall arise out of Syria, born of an evil spirit, an overthrower and de- 
strover of the human race, who shall destroy both what was left by the 
previons wicked one [a previously mentioned king] and also the wicked 
one himself. This one will contend against the prophet of God, shall 
conquer and kill him and allow him to lie unburied. . . . This king 
shall be wicked beyond measure, and a prophet of lies, and shall con- 
stitute and call himself a god and order himself to be worshipped as the 
Son of God, and power shall be given him to do signs and prodigies, hy 
the sight of whieh he shall ensnare men to adore him. He will command 
fire to descend from heaven, and the sun to stand still in its course, and 
an image to speak.” —Lactantius, 7)/v. Jist. 7, 17. 

If we regard the extract above, from the work On the Death of Perse 
evfors, as written by Lactantius, it would imply either that the foregomg 
passage, notwithstanding its similarity of phraseology to some other qto- 
tations about Nero, was not intended as an allusion to that monarch, but 
merely a description of Antichrist, whoever he might be, or else we should 
have to suppose that Lactantins held different views at different times. 
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appeared in the earth for so evil a beast. Whence some, who 
rave, deem him translated and reserved alive because Sibylla 
says that a matricide refugee should come from the bounds 
[of the earth], so that because he was the first persecutor he 
should also be the last, and should precede the advent of 
Antichrist. . . . In the same manner also they think that 
Nero will come as precursor of the Devil; and forerunner of 
his ernie to lay waste the earth and destroy the human 
race.” 

Fore the close of the fourth century or the beginning of 
the fifth, lived Sulpicius Severus, an ecelesiastical historian, 
who (Hise Sacra, 2, 28, 29) gives us information that in ne 
time the relics of former belief still found place in many minds. 
According to him, “ Nero, ... the basest of all men and even 
of monsters, was well worthy of being the first persecutor. 
I know not whether he may be the last, since it is the cur- 
rent opinion of many that he is yet to come as Antichrist. 

. It is uncertain whether he destroy ed himself, . . whence 
it is believed that althou; eh he may have pierced himself 
with a sword, yet he was ‘saved by the cure of his wound, 
in accordance with that which is written |Rev. 138, 3}, oad 
his deadly wound was healed. At the close of the age 
he is to be sent again, that he may exercise the mystery of 
iniquity.” © 

After him comes Augustine, who is said to have begun his 
te De Civitate Dei, about a. pd. 413 and finished it about 

p. 426. In this work he comments as follows on the pas- 
slags of 2 Thess. 2,7: “Only he who restrains will restrain 
until he shall be done away with, and then will be revealed that 
wicked one.” “IY confess myself wholly ignorant,” says An- 
gustine, ‘of what (Paul) meant, but will not withhold such 
surmises of men as I have been able to hear or read on the 
subject. Some think that this was said of the Roman Empire, 
and that moreover the Apostle Paul did not wish to write it 
plainly lest he should incur the reproach of wishing ill to the 
Roman Empire, when he ought to hope that it would be eter- 
nal. So that in saying, The mystery of iniquity already works, 
he wished Nero to be understood, whose deeds already ap- 
peared as those of Antichrist. Therefore some suppose that 
he is to come to life again and will be Antichrist. Others 
indeed do not even deem him killed, but rather withdrawn, so 


2 On the De ith of Perserutors, c. 2. . 
® De la Bigne, Bibliotheca Patrum, Vol. 7, col. 268 D, 269 C. 
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that he might be regarded as killed, and suppose him to be 
hidden away in the vigor of that time of life in which he was 
when [first] thought to be destroyed, and that in his own time 
he will be revealed and restored to power. But the presump- 
tion of those who thus think is to me wonderful. Yet as to 
the apostle’s statement, — Only he who restrains will restrain 
until he shall be done away with, —it is without absurdity re- 
garded as spoken of the Roman Empire.”*! Augustine can- 
not have noticed that when Paul wrote to the Thessalonians, 
Nero had not yet become emperor. 


NOTE G. 
TIBERIUS. 


§1. His Character. 


THE personal character and political tendencies of the Em- 
peror Tiberius have an indirect connection with the general 
subject of this work; yet a chief motive for the following 
note is the desire of contributing towards an appreciation 
of one who, after laboring faithfully by precept and exam- 
ple in behalf of temperance and frugality, rectitude and 
kindness, has been misrepresented as a brutal and despotic 
debauchee. 

If we ask why Tiberius should have been so traduced, there 
are two answers, one applicable to the charge of despotism, 
the other to that of debauchery. The former can be best 
comprehended by such as appreciate the degree in which the 
privileged classes had come to regard peculation, bribery, and 
extortion as their well-settled right... When Tiberius, with 


81 De Civitate Dei, 20, 19. 

1 “The equites abused their power, as the Senate had done before 
them. As farmers of the public revenues, they committed peculation 
and extortion with an habitual impunity, which assumed in their own 
view the complexion of a right. When aceused they were tried by ae- 
complices and partisans... . On the other hand, in prosecutions against 
senators of the opposite faction, the equites had more regard to political 
animosity than to justice. Even in ordinary cases, where party feeling 
was not concerned, they wlowed their judicial votes to be purchased by 
bribery and corrupt influence.”—Smith, Dict. of Biog., 1, p. 1079, col. 
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§1] HIS CHARACTER. 505 


no exercise of arbitrary power, threw the whole weight of his 
personal and official influence against such procedures, they 
resented it,? and as they were the writers of history, their 
feelings have overlaid their facts. The charge of debauchery 
ean be better weighed and understood after an cxamination 
of his life. 

Before proceeding it deserves note, that Tiberius encouraged 
freedom of speech and neglected any disparagement of him- 
self ;* yet Tacitus, a lifetime later, could find no writers in 


2, art. Drusus, No. 6. These remarks hold equally true of the Senate, 
which was generally regarded (Pliny, Jun., Epist. 9,13, § 21, quoted in 
Ch. X. note 104) as severe towards all faults but its own. 

2 It has already been mentioned (Note C, foot-note 18) that the pres- 
ence of Tiberius in a subor:linate seat at trials, prevented bribery and 
corruption. On this Tacitus remarks (dn. 1, 75): ‘*Though justice 
was thereby furthered, liberty was impaired.” This liherty can scarcely 
have been aught save that of wrong-doing. No hint is given that Tibe- 
rius interfered with any pretor’s honest exercise of judgment. His 
course in the Senate precludes such supposition, 

3 “ He remained unmoved at all the aspersions, scandalous reports, 
and lampoons which were spread against him or his relations ; declar- 
ing, ‘In a free state, both the tongue and the mind ought to be free.’ 
Upon the Senate’s desiring that some notice might be taken of these 
offences, and the persons charged with them, he replied, ‘We have not 
so much time upon our hands that we ought to involve ourselves in more 
business. If you onee make an opening for such proceedings, you will 
soon have nothing else to do. All private quarrels will be brought be- 
fore yon under that pretence.’ There is extant also an utterance by him 
in the Senate percivilis, which is that of a model citizen. [After putting 
a good explanation on a perverted report of some one’s language ?] ‘If 
indeed he have spoken otherwise I will make it a point to explain [to 
him] my actions and remarks. If he should persist, I shall reciprocate 
his dislike.’’’ — Sueton. 77%). 28, Bobn’s trans. altered. 

In the following we must remember that the Senate (see p. 179) had, 
as a stroke of policy, deified Augustus, and that Tiberius could only by 
defying its authority and enactments exempt any one from legally brought 
charges of vilifying him. ‘An informer [prosecutor on shares} charged 
Apuleia Varilia . . . with vilifying the deified Augustus, Tiberius, and 
his mother. . .. Tiberius desired that a distinction should be made: 
‘If she had spoken irreverently of Augustus she [if the words of Tiberius 
have not been altered] must be condemned, but for invectives against 
himself he would not have her ealled to account.’ The consul asked him 
what were his sentiments respecting the aspersions of his mother, which 
the accused was charged with uttering. To this he made no answer, but 
at the next sitting of the Senate he prayed too in her name, ‘that no 
words in whatsoever manner spoken aginst her might be imputed to any 
one as a crime.’”’ — Tacitus, fn. 2, 50, Bohn's trans. “This . . 
series of sad events was interrupted by a degree of joy from the pardon 
extended by Tiberius to Cominins, who had been convicted of writing 
defamatory verses upon him.” —Tacitus, fn. 4, 31, Bohn’s trans. ‘* Of 
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06 TIBERIUS. [NOTE G. 


his reign who spoke evil of him. That writer was certainly 
no friend of Tiberius, and what he s: ivs, therefore (under a. p. 
23), concerning the first ten years of his administration, need 
not be suspected of any coloring in the emperor's favor.> 

Prominent among the ch: wacteristics of ‘Tiberius was moral 
earnestness. When a governor's rapacity had become mani- 
fest he broke otf social intercourse with hin; and when the 
man committed suicide, either to avoid the shame of condem- 
nation or the confiscation of his ill-acquired property, ‘Tiberius 
wrote to the Senate urging the impropriety of giving social 
standing to such a man, and condemning the idea that the 
disgrace of his conduct was removed, or shifted to others, by 
his : suicide.® 


disrespect towards any one, or unbelief in (the divinity of] any one, .. ; 
he made very slight account, nor did he ever attend to such allegation [of 
offence] touching himself.” — Dio Cass. 57, 9; compare note 11. 

“As to Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, whilst they yet 
reigned the histories of their times were falsified through fear; and after 
they had fallen, they were written under the influence of recent detesta- 
tion.” — Tacitus, 47. 1, 1, Bohn’s trans. 

® The following is such a recantation of statements and insinuations 
scattered by Tacitus throuzh his first three books, as to suguest that 
those had been first published, and that, when Book 4 appeared, public 
opinion compelled a retraction: ‘* All the public, and every private 
business of moment was managed by the Senate: to the leading mem- 
bers he allowed liberty of debate: those who deviated into flattery, he 
himself checked: in conferring preferments, he was guided by merit, by 
ancient nobility,(/) renown in war,(?) and distinguished civil accomplish- 
ments ; insomuch that it was agreed that none had ecreater pretensions. 
The consuls and the pretors retained the usnal distinctions of their 
ottices ; eee magistrates, the exercise of their authority ; and the laws, 
except the inquisition for bad citizenship, were benetict: ally administe sred. 
The tithes, taxes, and all publie receipts were directed by companies of 
Roman knights: the management of his own estates he committed only 
to men of eminent probity ; and to some from their reputation, though 
unknown to him: and when once engaged, they were continued, without 
any restriction of term; since most of them grew old in the same employ- 
ments... . He took care that the provinces should not be oppressed 
with new impositions ; and that the existing burdens should not be ren- 
dered intolerable by rapacity or séverity in the magistrates: ConPoRAL 
PUNISHMENTS AND CONFISCATIONS OF GOODS WERE UNKNOWN, 

“The emperor's lands in Italy were sinall, and thinly scattered ; the 
behavior for else the mumber} of his slaves modest ; the freedimen in his 
house few ; his disputes with. private individuals were determined by the 
courts and the law." — Tacitus, dn. 4, 6, 7, Bolin’s trans. altered. 
This is the person of whom Tacitus Nad previously alleged C4. 1, 74) 
that ‘all things disuraeeful were, because of their truth, believed to have 
been uttered [by others].” D 

8 “ Poinponius Labeo, who, as I have mentioned, was governor of 
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§1.] HIS CHARACTER. 507 


Moral earnestness imparts early development, and elicits 
recognition thereof from others. There is hardly a better 
criterion of its existence than to find maturity attributed to 
youth, and to see age deferential towards early years. We 
have this testimony to Tiberius from outsiders! and also from 
a step-father who longed for his counsel in difhiculty and for 
his personal influence in moments of irritation.® ‘The fact de- 
serves to be pondered, that the — not always seemly — jests 
of Augustus would die upon his lips when Tiberius ap- 
proached.? 

Moral earnestness is independent of party, and not blunted 
by prevalent indifference to venality. When a corrupt judge 
of the privileged classes needed punishment,’? Tiberius spoke 


Mesia, opening his veins poured out his life-blood ; his wife Paxiea, in 
emulation of his example, did the same. The dread of falling by the 
executioner made deaths of this sort a welcome resource; in addition to 
which, those who were condemned forfeited their estates, and were de- 
barred the rights of burial; of such as made away with themselves, the 
bodies were interred, and the wills were valid, the reward of their despatch ! 
Tiberius, however, in a letter to the Senate, argued ‘that it was the 
usage of their ancestors [7], when they would renounce the friendship of 
any one, to forbid him their house, and thus put an end to all gractous 
intercourse : a usage he had repeated in the case of Labeo ; but he who 
was pressed with a charge of inaladininistration, and other crimes, had 
sought to veil his guilt by an act reficeting odium upon others ; while 
his wife had alarmed herself unnecessarily, for though guilty, she was 
nevertheless in no danger.’ "’ — Tacitus, (nr. 6,29. A comparison with 
the foregoing of Note ©, foot-note 17, implies, apparently, that the Sen- 
ate, in opposition to the remoustrance cf Tiberius, must, at some date 
since the incident there mentioned, have granted pecuniary indemnity to 
suicides. The appeal of Tiberius to ‘usage of their ancestors” (if not 
fabricated by Tacitus), was made to the highest code of rectitude acknowl- 
edged by the body which he was addressing. 

7 “He (Tiberius), while yet young, was called the old man because of 
reverence for his thoughtfulness.’ — Philo, Linbussy, 21; Opp. p. 696 
(Bohn’s trans. 4, pp. 130, 131). 

* <<Tf anything [Augustus wrote] has occurred requiring more careful 
thoncht than usual, or at which Iamangry, ... I long for my Tiberius.’”’ 
— Sueton. 7’). 21. : 

® “1 do not ignore what some haye handed down, that Angustus, not 
secretly, but openly, so disapproved (7) his austerity, morwin dirituten, 
that he sometimes, on his entrance, broke off his most careless and jovial 
remarks, ”’— Sueton. 7'ib. 21. 

DY Batin the case of Publius Suilius, formerly quiestor to Germanicus, 
how convicted of having taken money in an affair where he was to deeree 
as on judge, and for which he was about to be excluded from Italy, the 
enperor voted for his banishment into an island, with such earmestness 
of feeling, that with the solemnity of an oath he declared it ‘for the in- 
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508 TIBERIUS. [NOTE G. 


no uncertain language, and when one of his own fiscal agents 
tried imposition he was equally plain.4 

Moral earnestness — by which must not be understood per- 
sonal excitability on moral questions —is apt to recognize 
and respect the individual responsibility of others. Tiberius 
recognized the individual responsibility of senators, avoided 
interfering with it, and did what he could to make them feel 
it. An instance has already been given” of a question in 
which he took much interest. Other illustrations of this trait 
are given below.” 


terest of the commonwealth’: a proceeding which, though at the time 
regarded as harsh, turned atterwards to his praise, when Suilius returned 
to Rome ; a following age saw that exile possessed of extravagant power ; 
abandoned to venality, and employing his friendship with Chiudius, 
which he long enjoyed, in all cases for his own advancement, but never in 
the cause of virtue.” — Tacitus, An. 4,31, Bohn’s trans. altered. 

i ** Por by the Senate even yet all affairs were transacted ; insomuch 
that Lucilius Capito, the emperor’s comptroller in Asia, was, at the aecu- 
sation of that province, put upon his defence before them; the emperor 
protesting with great earnestness, ‘that from him Lucilius had no author- 
ity but over his slaves, and in collecting his domestic rents ; that if he 
had usurped the jurisdiction of pretor, and employed military force, he 
had so far violated his orders ; they should therefore hear the allegations 
of the province.” — Tacitus, dn. 4, 15, Bolin’s trans. 

12 See in note 6 of Ch. V. a citation from Suetonius, 7%. 31. It may 
profitably be compared with action on a similar question in the time of 
Trajan (see Ch. X. foot-note 59), who did not even submit it to the Sen- 
ate, but decided it with his council. 

13 «Tn the respect he paid to individuals, or the whole body of the Sen- 
ate, he went beyond all bounds. Upon his differing with Quintus Haterins 
in the Senate-house, ‘ Pardon me, sir,’ he said, ‘1 beseech you, if I shall 
as a senator, speak my mind very freely in opposition to yon.’ . . . All 
affairs, whether of great or small importance, public or private, were laid 
before the Senate. Taxes and monopolies, the erecting or repairing 
edifices, levying and disbanding soldiers, the disposal of the legions aud 
auxiliary forces in the provinces, the appointment of generals for the 
management of extraordinary wars, and the answers to letters from foreizn 
princes, were all submitted to the Senate. He compelled the commander 
of a troop of horse, who was accused of robbery attended with violence, to 
plead his cause before the Senate. Hi NeVER ENTERED THE SENATE- 
HOUSE BUT UNATTENDED; and being once brought thither in a litter, 
beeause he was indisposed, he dismissed his attendants at the door. 

“When some decrees were mace contrary to his opinion, he did net 
even make any complaint. And though he thought that no magistrates 
after their nomination should be allowed to absent themselves from the 
city, but reside in it constantly, to fulfil their duties in person, a preter 
elect obtained liberty to depart under the honorary title of a legate-at- 
large. . . . All other things of a public nature were likewise transacted 
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§1] HIS CHARACTER. 509 


Moral earnestness is not fond of flattery from, nor of un- 
manly behavior in, others. Tiberius was no exception to this 
rule.# It is not apt to aim either at expense or display. 
Tiberius tried, not by force, but by precept and example, to 
inculcate frugality and ter mperance.* One of his etturts in 


by the magistrates, and in the usual forms; .. . he used to rise up as 
the consuls approached, and give them the way. 

“He reprimanded some persons of consular rank in command of armies 
for not writing to the Scnate an account of their proceedings, and for 
consulting him about the distribution of military rewards ; as if they 
themselves had not a right to bestow them as they judged proper.”— 
Sueton. Jib. 29 —32, Bohn’s trans. ait’d. 

Tiberius ‘‘ never undertook anything of moment without communicat- 
ing it to the others(the Senate]. Proposing his own view, he net only 
conceded to every one freedom to oppose it, but bore at times votes [or 
perhaps ‘decrees’] contrary to his view, for he often voted. His son 
Drusus habitually did it in common with the other senators, sometimes 
first, sometimes after others ; but as regards himself, sometimes he was 
silent ; sometimes after several others [had spoken] he expressed himself 
fully; sometimes last of all. For the most part, that he might not seem 
to interfere with their freedom of utterance, lis phraseology was, ‘Iv I 
WERE TO GIVE MY OPINION, I would say so and so.’ This was equiva- 
lent to the usual form, yet the others were not restrained by it from 
speaking their minds. Otten when he had given an opinion subsequent 
speakers took opposite grownd, and sometimes carried it. Yet he never 
manifested anger thereat.” — Dio Cass. 57, 7. 

14“ He had such an aversion to flattery, that he would never suffer any 
senator to attend his litter, either as a civility or upon business. And 
when a man of consular rank, in begging his pardon for some otfence he 
had given him, attempted to fall at his feet, he started from him in such 
haste that he stumbled and fell. If any compliment was paid lim, either 
in conversation ora set spe ech, he would not si ruple to interrupt and rep- 
rimand the party, and alter what he said. Being once called ‘lord’ by 
some person, he desired that he wight no more be ailronted in that man- 
her. When another, to excite veneration, cailed his occupations ‘ sacred,’ 
and a third had expressed himself thus, ‘By your authority 1] have 
Waited upon the Senate,’ he obliged them to change their phrases ; in one 
of them ¢ adopting per sutsion, instead of ‘authority,’ and in the other /ato- 
rious instead of ‘sacred.’ tg ton. on 27, Bohn’s trans. altered. 
Compare Tacitus, dn. 4, 6, quoted in note 

The first of the above statentents a Se od by another writer. 
“When carried anywhere in his litter he did not permit any senator or 
Oy of the principal knights to follow as attendants.”’ — Dio Cass. 57, 1. 

° Although Tiberius “enforced existing laws avainst dissipation, “yet 
oa the senators wished to enaet a pentlty against protlicite livers, he 
took no action on it, adding that it was letter to reform them i some 
Wey privately, than to impose a public yy inishment upon them. * — Dio 
Cass. 57,13. ( Tompare Ch. V. notes 45, £9, 05, a. 

Additional evidence that Tiberias was a temperate liver may be found 
in his playful criticisin (Tacitus, -f2. G, i) of persons “ who after their 
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this direction has, like too many other of even his best decds, 
been shametully misrepresented.?® 

Frugality is sometimes connected with avarice; but all 
writers agree that Tiberius had no taint of the latter.” His 


thirtieth year needed advice from another (that is, from a physician] as to 
what was physically beneficial or injurious to them” ; and in the remark 
of Suetonius (7d. 68), ‘ He enjoyed excellent health, which was uN- 
IMPAIRED DURING ALMOST HIS WHOLE TERM OF OFFICE, although after 
his thirtieth year he managed it according to his own judgment, without 
aid or counsel of physicians.” Plutarch (Ve Sanitate L'uenda, Opp. 6, 
r 517, ed. Neiske; 7, p. 407, ed. Hutten) may refer to some variation by 

iberius of his habitual remark as recorded by Tacitus, though the spirit 
of it is the same. 

16 Tiberius accepted from an old man, Sestius Gallus, with whom he 
had found some fault in the Senate, an invitation to supper (Gueton. 
Tib. 42) on condition ‘that he should change nothing from lis ordi- 
nary custom,” meaning, doubtless, that he should add nothing to the 
expense or trouble of lus entertainment. Report, fubricated perhaps in 
a later age, charged Gallus, correctly or falsely, with being waited on by 
girls in a state of nudity. We can safely assume, either that the charge 
was fabricated by dissolute idlers as a jest at the expense of Tiberius, or, 
that if Gallus had ever permitted himself so gross an indecency, Tiberius 
was ignorant of the fact, aud Gallus sure not to repeat it in his presence. 
Fearful as such indecency appears, the plates of Wilkinson’s sliecent 
Egyptians (Vol. 1, pp. 142, 143, Harper's edit.) show that it was not un- 
Known, at least to some heathen assemblages, 

N Tacitus calls him (du. 3, ts) ‘sufticiently firm, as I have often 
related, against [the temptations of] money.” The solitary exception 
which he mentions (uz. 4, 2) ig imaginary. A public plunderer was 
prosecuted, and Tiberius had an accurate calculation made of what was 
due from him, Tacitus, copying the feelings of the aristocracy, deemed 
this illiberal. Elsewhere he says: ‘‘The estate of the wealthy E:mila 
Musa, who died intestate, and which was claimed for the prince's purse, 
he surrendered to Emilius Lepidus, to whose family she seemed to beloug ; 
as also to Marcus Servilius the inheritance of Patuleius, a rich Roman 
knight, though part of it had been bequeathed to himself; but he found 
 Servilius named sole heir in a former and well-authenticated will, alleging 
that the nodilitatem senatorial rank of cach needed pecuniary aid [to pre- 
vent forfeiture]. Nor did he ever accept any man’s inheritance, but 
where friendship gave him a title; the wills of such as were strangers to 
him, and of such as, from pique to others, had appointed the prince 
their heir, he utterly rejected.” — Tacitus, An. 2, 48, Bohn’s tans. 
altered, 

‘These [his bounties to others] he expended from his lawful revenues, 
for he never killed any one for the sake of riches nor yet confiscated 1s 
goods, nor did he in any instance acquire money through threats, Te 
-Eiilius Reetus, who on one occasion sent him from Egypt, of which he 
Was governor, more than the appointed tribute, he wrote back, * I wish 
you to shear, not shave, my sheep.” — Dio Cass. 57, 10. ‘In addition 
to other virtues, he practised rigid abstinence from what belonged to 
others, never accepting legacies left him by such as had relatives.” — 
Dio Cass7 57.17. 
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benevolence seems to have been thoughtful,’ and in more 
than one instance copious ; nor was it contined to pecuniary 
manifestations alone, but showed itself in ways which indi- 
cated an active personal interest in the welfare of others.” 


8 “About this time, Pius Aurelius the senator, whose house, yielding 
to the pressure of the public roads and aqueducts, had fallen, complained 
to the senate-and prayed relief. Opposed by the pretors of the treasury, 
he was aided by Tiberius, who paid him the price of his house, for he was 
fond of being liberal upon fair occasions. . . . Upon Propertius Celer, 
once pretor, but now desiring leave to resign the dignity of senator on 
the score of poverty, he bestowed a thousand great sesterces, upon satis- 
factory information that his necessities were derived from his father. 
Others, who attempted the same thing, he ordered to prove their allega- 
tions to the Senate.”” — Tacitus, An. 1, 75, Bohn’s trans. altered. 

‘As he relieved the honest poverty of the virtuous, so he degraded 
from the Senate (or suffered to quit it of their own accord) Vibidins 
Varro, Marius Nepos, Appius Appianus, Cornelius Sylla, and Quintus 
Vitellius, who were spendthrifts, and brought themselves to poverty by 
misconduct.” — Tacitus, An. 2, 4s, Bolin’s trans. 

“He spent VERY LITTLE ON HIMSELF, VERY MUCH ON THE COMMUNITY, 
+. . giving much aid to cities and private individuals. To many poor 
senators, who because of poverty would feould 2] not attend the Senate, 
he gave [the requisite] wealth, yet not indiscriminately [compare Tae. 
An. 1, 75], . . . and whatever he gave was counted to them before his 
eyes. Because under Augustus the paymasters appropriated to them- 
selves large portions of such sums, [Tiberius] was rigidly on his guard 
that nothing of the kind should happen under him.” — Dio Cass. 57, 10. 

To Atilius Buta ‘‘confessing his poverty after an immense patrimony 
had been consumed, Tiberius remarked, ‘You have heen late in waking 
up.’”’ — Seneca, £pist.122, 11. The phraseology of the remark indi- 
cates anything but moral indifference to waste. 

19 Tiberius ‘‘ gave largely to cities and individuals, NoR WAS HE WILL- 
ING To accert [public] honor or praise because of his gifts.” — Dio 
Cass. 57,17. ‘The Sardians . . . received the greatest share of com- 
passion, for Tiberius promised them a hundred thousand great sesterces, 
and remitted all their contributions to the public treasury, and the 
prince’s privy purse, for five years.” —Tacitus, da. 2, 47, Bohn’s trans. 
altered, : 

“The city was visited with a fire which raged with unusual violence, 
and entirely consumed Mount Cielius ; . . . the emperor dissipated their 
Murmurs by bestowing on each suiferer money to the extent of his dam- 
age: hence he had the thanks of men of rank in the Senate ; and Wits 
rewarded with applause by the populace, for that without any views ol 
ambition, or the importunities of friends, he had of his own free will 
SOUGHT OUT THE SUFFERERS, THOUGH UNKNOWN TO HIM, and relieved 
them by his bounty.” — Tacitus, fn. 4, 61, Bohn’'s trans. 

“The same year the city suflered erievously from a fire; ... he paid 
the value of the houses and clusters of tenements destroyed, A hundred 
thousand ereat sesterces he expeuded in this bounty, which proved the 
more gratelul to the people, as he was ever SPARING IN HIS OWN PRIVATE 
BUILDING.” — Tacitus, <i. 6, 45, Boln's trans. 

*) At Rhodes ‘one morning, in settling the course of his daily excur- 
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Moral earnestness is sometimes, though not always, asso- 
ciated with attention to life’s courtesies. Tiberius practised 
these and the kindly offices, of life equally in his retirement at 
Rhodes* and in his term of imperial power.” The fearful 
experiences, both public and private, through which he passed, 
would, in most men, have chilled them, yet he retained his 
social kindliness to the close of life.’ His abhorrence tor 
brutalizing games * did not prevent interest in such as were 
innocent,” or clse in the enjoyment of those who frequented 


sion, he happened to say that he should visit all the sick people in the 
town. This being not rightly understood by those about him, the sick 
were brought into a small portico, and ranged in order, according to 
their several distempers. Being extremely embarrassed by this unex- 
pected occurrence, he was for some time irresulute how he should act; 
but at last he determined to go round them all, and MAKE AN AvoLoGY 
for the mistake even to the meanest among them, and such as were en- 
tirely unknown to him.” —Sueton. 7%), 11, Bolin’s trans. 

2. “He led entirely a private life, taking his walks sometimes about 
the Gymnasia, without any lictor, or other attendant, and returning the 
civilities of the Greeks with almost as much eomplaisance as it he had 
been upon a level with them.” — Sueton. 77). 11, Bolin’s trans. 

22 <« We was very easy of access and realy to be spoken to. . . . When 
he invited thein [any of the magistrates] to his table, he received them 
at the door and accompanied them thereto on bidding them good by. 
. .. He mingled with his associates as a private person. In their law- 
suits he acted as an advocate ; AFTER their sacrifices (did he abstiin from 
these?] he attended their feasts; WHEN THEY WERE SICK HE WATCHED 
WITH [{literally, ‘over’ ] THe, unattended by any guard ; and for one of 
them when dead he delivered the funeral address.” — Dio Cass. 57, 11. 
The gratuitous Jabor of advocate, according to Roman views, seems to 
have been in certain cases a duty not to be neglected. 

23 When the last illness of Tiberius was coming on, and some friends 
were supping with him, Charicles, the physician, rose to leave, kissed the 
hand of Tiberius and felt his pulse. He probably wished to break up the 
company so as not to over-fatigue hii. Tiberius asked him to take his 
lace again and continued the entertainment. Nor, when it was over, 
“did he abstain from His CusToM, but supporting hitself on the couch, 
with the aid of a lictor, he addressed each as they said good-by.” — 
Sueton. 7). 72. 

24 See Ch. V. note 6. 

% At ‘fairs,’ or whatever afforded a holiday to the multitude, he 
would, coming on the preceding evening to the house of some one of lis 
tenants in the neighborhood of the gathering, spend the night there, s2 
as to be most promptly and conveniently accessible; and he frequently 
watehed the horse-races from the window of some one of his freedinen. 
— Dio Cass. 57,11. In many European localities gatherings ealled fairs, 
for business or amusement, or both, are avell known. In Western Penne 
sylvania, during its earlier settlement, landholders visited netghbortis 
county seats during the quarterly court-sessions. This enabled even 
stayers at home to send payments and transact business through thos: 
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them, and among his minor habits one indicates perhaps a 
limited degree of playfulness.”® 

Then as now the use of a foreign language was, in many 
instances, a result of affectation.” Tiberius, though well ac- 
quainted with Greek, showed his simplicity of character, aside 
from other ways, by conversing in his mother tongue.” 

Moral earnestness seeks approval from the conscience of 
others rather than favor from their feelings; it is not ambi- 
tious of titles nor prone to take offence. The remark of 
Tiberius touching dislike which he had incurred, ‘“ Let them 
hate if only they approve,”* could hardly come from any one 
save @ conscientious man trying to do right. His dislike of 
titles is one among evidences of an unambitious man,” whilst 
several incidents show his absence of jealousy.” 


that came. A main object of Tiberius was, doubtless, to facilitate com- 
munication with such as wished to see him. 

*% In South Germany the author found, that, if some one in the stage- 
coach sneezed, immediately one or more hats would be lifted with the 
greeting, ‘* Your health.” He has been told by travellers in Italy, that 
the same eustom prevails there. It is two thousand years old, tor the 
elder Pliny remarks (Nut. fist. 28, 5, 2): ‘* Why salutunus, do we sa- 
lute [or ‘say health to’]a sneeze, which [custom] they say that Tiberius, 
the least mirthful certainly of men, exacted [when] in his carriage.” 

“7 “No woman thinks herself beautiful until trom a Tuscan she has 
been metamorphosed into a miniature Greek. . . . In this language 
they manifest fright: im it they express joy, anger, weariness.’ — Juve- 
nal, Sat. 6, Is6= iso. 

3 See Suetonius, Tis. 71, and Dio Cassius, 57, 15. Tiberius must, in 
the Senate at least, have carried this to a noticeable extent ; for when he 
had oceasion to use the word monopoly, he apologized for using one bor- 
rowed from a foreign language. 

* Sueton. Tih. 59. 

© «He did not permit himself to be called dominwm, master, by free- 
mien, nor emperor [literally, ‘commander ’], dmperatorem, except by the 
soldiers; he wholly refused the appellation, ‘father of his country.’ He 
did not add [to his signature] the title Augustus for august} (which he 
never permitted to be voted him), but tolerated it when spoken or 
Written (to himself], and as often as he corresponded with certain kings 
he himself added it. He was commonly called Ciesar, oceasionally Ger- 
manicus, from his deeds in Germany, and, even by himself, according to 
old custom, Primate (or presiding officer) of the Senate. He said that, 
‘Tam master of my slaves, commander of the soldiers, but primate of the 
others.” And prayed, when the question came up, that he might live 
and rule [only] so long as beneficial to the public. Thus in all things he 
behaved so much as a private man, that he would not permit anything 
Guusual on his birthday.” — Dio Cass. 57,8. Cp. note 14. 

1 «Rufus Helvius, a common soldier, acquired the glory of saving 
a citizen, and was, by Apronius, presented with the spear and collar. 
Miberius added the civic crown, complaining rather than offended that 
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514 TIBERIUS. [NOTE c. 


Tiberius had in early life proved himself an able and hu- 
mane general.*? During his reign he maintained peace.” This 
peacefulness was the result neither of thoughtless sentiment 
nor of indclence, as is evident from his erly life and from the 
eneruy of his dealings with the freebooter Tacfarinas, and 
with robbers and rogues generally.4 The same love of peace 


showed itself in his private relations and in his dislike of 
trifling accusations. At Rhodes he interposed as peacemaker 
between sophists who had quarrelled; and his only exercise, 
during eight years’ stay there, of his authority as a magistrate 
Was to imprison a man whose fault-finding must have tended 
to start the quarrel afresh.“ A wish to conciliate furnishes 
the most probable explanation of the apple offered to Agrip- 
pina, his ambitions dauchter-in-law. His dislike of trifling 


Apronius had not in his own right as proconsul granted that also. . . 
Tiberius . . . granted to Bliwsus that he should be by the legions saluted 
Inperutor fcommander, emperor}... . Junia, .. . sister of M. Brutus 
and wife of C. Cassius, . . . having honorably distinguished with lega- 
cies almost all the ereat men of Rome, she omitted Tiberius, —an omis- 
sion which drew from him no indications of offended dignity, nor did he 
hinder her panegytie from being pronounced from the rostra, nor her 
funeral from being celebrated with all the other customary solemnitics. 
— Tacitus, dn. 3,21, 74, i, Bohn's trans. 

32 See Suetonius, 7ib. 9, 16-19. 

<< Tiberius, . . . who never allowed any seed of war to smoulder or 
to raise its head either in Greece or in the territory of the barbarians. 
and who bestowed peace and the blessings of peace up to the end of lis 
life with arich and most bounteous laud aud mind upon the whole 
empire and the whole world.”’— Philo, Lindassy, 21, Bohn’s trans. 
‘©The matter npon which Iam oceupicd is. . . a state of UNDISTURDED 
PEACE, or only interrupted in a limited degree... and A PRINCE IN- 
DIFFERENT ABOUT EXTENDING THE BOUNDS OF THE EMPIRE.” — Tacl- 
tus, cfr. 4, 32, Bohn’s trans. 

22 TRIS wot Sith, Th. a 4 
% «One instance only is mentioned in which he appeared to exercise his 
tribunitian authority. LGeing a constant attendant upon the schools a! 
lecture-rooms of the professors of the liberal arts, on oeeasion of a quaies 
among the wrangling sophists in which he interposed to reconcile th n 
some person took the liberty tg abuse him as an intruder and partial mn 
the affair, Upon this, withdrawing privately home, he suddenly returns’ 
attended by his oflivers, and summoning his accuser before is tibia 
by a public erier, ordered him to be taken to prison.” — Sueton. 7. +! 
Bohin’s trans. s 5 OA 

“ He had, in answer to some of her importunities, taken her hands 
remarked, ‘You think, my child, if you do not mie, that an njyuEy, 
done you.” — Sueton. 77s. 43. Compare Tacitus, sf. 4. At ite 
after this conversation, Avrippina secs to have heen too H-hwmer: : 
eat. Tiberius commended seniv apples, } icked cue out and Jaavvieds d i ; 
her. She threw it to one of the servauts. Tiberius remaiked te +! 
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§1] HIS CHARACTER. 515 


charges may have been due partly to his sense of justice and 
partly to his love of peace.* 

Moral earnestness looks upon power as a trust. Tiberius 
alone among all the emperors laid before the Senate, when 
entering upon office, a detailed statement of his trusts At 
the close of life his anxicty was conscientious as to its trans- 
mission. He seems to have preferred certain, rather than 
severe, punishments,” and to have avoided such as degrade 
men or diminish self-respect.* 


mother that she treated it as if poisoned. (Tacitus, dn. 4, 54.) The 
leading facts as mentioned by Tacitus are here narrated, but without his 
interpretation of them. 

3 On one occasion, when two individuals consecutively had been 
charged with disrespect for the divinity of Augustus, Tiberius wrote to 
the consuls ‘‘that the object in dvilying his father was not to facilitate 
the destruction of citizens.””.— Tacitus, dr. 1, 3. On another occasion 
(Tac. Ane 1, 74)a persistent attempt was made in the Senate to fasten 
on a man some charge of conversation disrespectful to Tiberius. It was 
skilfully concluded with an allegation that the accused had cut the head 
from a statue of Augustus and substituted a head of Tiberius, This, it 
was probably supposed, would prevent the emperor from advocating the 
man’s cause, lest he should thereby seem to count himself above Augus- 
tus. Tiberius for once lost patience, and said that he also in this case 
would give his opinion and under oath, so as to compel a like course on 
the part of the Senate. Piso, a senator of independent character, restored 
the emperor's equanimity by calling out to him, ‘‘ In what place, Cesar, 
will you vote? If first, I shall have something to guide me; if after all 
others, I fear that I might ineautiously dissent from you.” This sareasm 
on the lack of manliness in the Senate recalled Tiberius apparently to 
a consciousness that the accuser was appealing, not to any supposed sen- 
sttiveness in himself, but to senatorial servility. He quietly ‘gave his 
opinion fulit [seatentiam] that the defendant shonld be acquitted of 
{these} charges of bad citizenship.” Some pecuniary charges were re- 
ferred to the civil tribunal. 

S* Tacitus, An. 1, 11. 

® Tacitus represents in his nndals (6, 46), that Tiberius, in his last 
days, weighed carefully the qualifications, as a successor, of his grand- 
son, of his brother's grandson Caligula, of his nephew Claudius, and 
THOUGHT EVEN OF PERSONS NOT BELONGING TO HIS OWN FAMILY. No 
one fully satistied him and he did not make a choice. Tacitus adds 
(Lhid.): “Payor Wirtt COVEMPORARIES WAS TO HIM OF LESS MOMENT 
THAN THE EFFORT FOR HONOR AMONG posTERITY.” Tacitus, on tlis 
polut, gives his testimony without, apparently, appreciating its value, 

1 No reliable record exists of any one having been put to death by Ti- 
berius. ‘*HLle gave special attention to preserving the peace [i. e. the pub 
lic security} against bandits, robbers, and mob violence. 2... He riety 
Tepressed poplar tumults and guarded against their occurrence, When 
shaucliter had been caused by quarrel ina theatre, he banished the leaders 
of the faction and the players who were its eatise, nor could he by any 
Privers of the people be forced inte recalling them.’ —-Sueton. Lib, ie 

ei Corporal pauisuiients were Wakmowi in his fine, See Mowe 6. 
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516 TIBERIUS. [NOTE a. 


Justice loves openness in questions of public administration. 
Tiberius exerted himself to secure open and fair hearing as 
well as intelligent decision.*? His selection of men who could, 
during a lifetime, retain oflice satisfactorily to those whom 
they ruled,* attests not only his good sense and scrupulous 
consideration of character, but also his moral seuse, since a 
deficiency in this direction would have precluded any such 
result. ‘Two governors of his appointment have been sketched 
or mentioned by monotheists. One of them, Flaccus, is por- 
trayed by Philo, his unscrupulous enemy.* Of another, 
Pilate, we have some view in Josephus and the Gospels. 

Although the surroundings of Tiberius, and many circum- 
stances in his life, must have tended to repress affectionateness 
in his manner, yet two or three recorded instances show that 
it not only dwelt within, but that it occasionally showed itself. 


42 «* He never transacted business alone with the envoys from cities or 
nations, but always appointed a number as participants in the investiga- 
tion, and especially those who had once been their governors.” — Dio 
Cass. 57, 17. 

43 *« This, too, was part of the policy of Tiberius, to continue persons 
in offices, and for the most part to maintain them in the same military 
authority or civil employments to the ends of their lives." — Tacitus, 
An. 1, 80, Bolin’s trans. No governor appointed by Tiberius was ever, 
while alive, charged with, or prosecuted tor, malversation in oflice. 

44 See Ch. V. note 66. 

45 Josephus pictured Pilate with no friendly pen, yet he furnishes, with 
his usual embellishinents, the following facts. The Roman soldiers came 
from Ciesarea to Jerusalem by night, — possi ly to diminish chances of 
offence. The Jews objected to the images on their standards (Antig. 18, 
3,1). Pilate, after finding that the matter might cause trouble, sent, 
though not without a little delay, the images back to Cxesarea. He found 
that the city needed water, and that a large sum of money was lying in 
the temple useless, or probably worse than useless, since unprincipled 
men must have found means to misuse it (compare Ch. IT, notes 33, 34). 
He took the money, made an aqueduct (Anlig. 18, 3, 2), and repressed 
the mob which followed. Josephus shows him to have been energetic, 
utilitarian, and gifted with administrative power. 

If we turn to the Gospels we find that before this Pilate a man was 
brought whom the leading Jews were determined to have put to death. 
Pilate tried hard to save him, but in order to accomplish it must have 
incurred risk of an accusation from the conservative Jews, who, in the 
existing state of parties at Rome, after the death of Sejanus, could have 
effected his ruin. This he had not, apparently, nerve to meet. But the 
governor who coud vot, to save himself, permit the execution of an in- 
novent peasant-—for such Jesus must have seemed to him — without 
repeated effort in his behalf (Matt. 27, 17-26; Mark, 15, 10-15; Luke, 
23, 1, 11-25; Jolin, 18, 38; 19, 1-16) was not indifferent to justice. He 
had a keen conscience, hough his moral strength did not equal the de- 
mand upon it. 
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§1] HIS CHARACTER. 517 


The final parting from his first wife, and the efforts to pre- 
vent his ever seeing her again, admit no explanation unless 
he were affectionate. His joy when he became a grand- 
father implies fairly the same quality in his old age, and 
his behavior at the death of Augustus is most naturally 
explained by the same characteristic. None but an affec- 
tionate person would, under the circumstances mentioned 
in note 36, have taken the hand of the person whom he 
addressed. 

The repugnance of Tiberius for any manifestation of divine 


86 “Our children . . . are [judicially] in our own power, which right 
isa peculiarity of Roman citizens, for there are almost no other men who 
have such power over their children as we [Romans]. — Gaius, Jnstit. 
1, 55; edit. Boecking, p. 20. By Roman law, if a son, or adopted son, 
martied, “‘his wife came into the power of his father and not into the 
power of the son. The son’s children were . . . in the power of their 
grandfather.” — Smith, Dict. of Antig. p. 873, col. 2. In March of: 
B. C. 12, an era when reactionary ideas and measures were at their height, 
Julia, the emperor's daughter, lost her husband. Augustus, tpoaroord- 
gas first tearing away trom him {Tiberius] his wife, ... betrothed Julia to 
him and sent him against the Pannoniaus.”” — Dio Cass. 54,31. An- 
other account says: ‘‘ He was compelled [by whom 4] hurriedly to dismiss 
her {Vipsania Agrippina] and marry Julia, not without great anguish of 
mind, as he loved Agrippina’s society. . . . Even after the divorcee he 
grieved for having put Agrippina away, and in the only instance of casual 
meeting with her, gazed after her with eyes so earnest and full of tears, 
that care was taken [by whom 4] to prevent her ever again coming into 
his sight.” — Sueton. Til. 7. It is barely possible that Augustus, in 
this matter, acted of his own accord. Jt is much more probable that his 
scheming, plotting wife — whom her great-grandson styled ** Ulysses in 
petticoats” — managed the matter, and abused, in his name, his legal 
authority. Even Tiberius, in his mature years, could not prevent her 
doing in his name (see note 51) things ollensive to him, and Augustus 
would have been less a match for her. Vossibly the divorce may have 
been effected afte, instead of before, the departure of Tiberius. 

Tiberius deferred, for two years, marrying Julia. This was (Smith, 
Dict. of Antiqg. p. 741, col. 2) the longest legal limit for a betrothal. 
When she was banished at a Jater date by her father, her husband was 
thoughtful and considerate. He asked (Suetonius, 776. 11) in repeated 
letters, that any presents which he had given her might not be taken away. 
The previously divorced wife of Tiberins was subject to legal penalties 
(see Ch. VII. note 77) if she did not remarry in six months. She married 
Asinius Gallus (mentioned in Ch. VIL. note 102), between whom and her 
first hushand friendshiy) seems to have remained unbroken. Ite is men- 
tioned by Dio Cassius (58, 3) as dining with Tiberius in A. p. 30, and as 
Teceiving from hima guard against his enemies. y 

7 TVivia, sister of Germanicus, wife of Drusus, gave birth to twin 
boys, which . . . caused the prince so much joy, that he could not re- 
frain from boasting (2) to the Fathers, that to no Roman, previously, of 
the same rank, had twins been born.” — Tacitus, fn. 2, si. 
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518 TIBERIUS. [NOTE G. 


honor towards mortals # may have been due to his moral sense, 
but is so strong as almost to indicate monotheistic leanings 
It was certainly not due to any regard for the heathen reli 
] 49 

ion. 


s- 
Su. Hes Retirement to Capree. 


Augustus had acquired the island of Caprece as a pleasant 
country residence.” Tiberius built twelve or more tasteful 
villas upon it, and retired thither in a. p. 26, with a select 
number of friends, men of culture and of business capacity. 
Several reasons may have prompted him to this. He was 
almost seventy, and may have needed respite from the fatigues 
of city life. He may ulso have felt that if he lived separately 
from his mother, it would be more difficult for her to com- 


88 “No sacred place was ever at his prompting, or otherwise, set apart 
for him. Neither was it lawful for any one to set up his image ; for from 
the first he in plain terms forbade either a city or individual todo it. He 
indeed added to the prohibition, ‘an/ess Lste/l permit v,’ but suljoined 
verbally, §Z will not permit it.” — Dio Cass. 57,9. ** He forbade that 
temples or either class of priests should be decreed him, or even that his 
statues and images should be set up without his permission ; and this he 
gave only on condition that they should not be placed among images ot 
the gods, but among household ornaments.” —Sueton. 77h, 26. He 
vetoed (Tacitus, a. 5, 2) any deitication of his mother, When obse- 
quious persons offered sacrifice to him and Sejanus (Dio Cass. 58, »), * he 
forbade that saerijive should be offered TO ANY HUMAN BEING.”’ —Dio 
Cass. 58,-. Velleius Paterculus, while defending and lauding the 
bearing of Tiberius towards Augustus, admits (2, 120) that ‘he has not 
called... him god.” The temple voted by the Senate to Augustus 
received no dedication from Tiberius. Whether Caligula (sce p. 100) 
dedicated it as merely ne@ov, a hero monument (Vio Cass. 59, 7) may be 
a question ; as also whether Domitian parricd in a similar way (Dio Cass. 
67, 2) the deitication of his brother. 

# Tiberius ‘was ney/ipertior, rather negligent in regard to the gods 
and religious observances because (’) addicted to astrology.” — Sueton. 
Tib. 69. Drusus his son was blamed, by the patrician party doubtless, 
for neglecting the Gobs oF Rowe and the initiatory auspices (see Tac. 12. 
3,5). It deserves note, also, that the daughter of this Drnsus, when 
expelled from Rome, was mourned most publicly by a friend who was 
subsequently charged with foreign superstition, that is, with mono- 
theism. See pp. 241, 242. ; 

59 «* Augustus, having taken a faney to Capreiw, .. . took possession 
of it as part of the imperial domain, giving the Neapolitans in exchanse 
the far more wealthy island of -Enaria. . 2. He appears to have visited 
it repeatedly. . 2. Tiberius... erected not less than twelve villas 1m 
different parts of the island... . Exeavatious in moder times have 
brought to light mosaie pavements, bas-reliefs, cameos, gems, and other 
relies of antiquity.” — Smith, it of Geog. 1, p. 509, col. 2. : 

According to the New Am. Cyclopasdia (art. Cupri), the island ‘is 
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§ u.] HIS RETIREMENT TO CAPRE.Y. old. 


promise him, and he would avoid any need of controling her. 
Yet further, le may have noticed steps of the aristocracy to- 
wards a rebellion such as subsequently broke out, and he may 
have felt that, by ving ut some distance from the city, he 
could escape the need of measures tor seli-tprotection. The 
published statements of treasury disbursements ceased from 
the date when he Icft Rome (Dio Cass. 59, 9), 2 pretty sure 
evidence that his eucmies were musapplying these disburse- 
ments. Among the companions of this retirement was the 
eminent jurist Nerva, against whom not even his political 
enemies have a word to alleve ;°* Flaccus, the statesinan and 
man of culture, gifted with uncommon admiutstrative ability, 
and whose abode at Alexandria was the seat of retinement ; % 


still celebrated for the beauty of its climate, . . . is about nine miles in 
circumference,” and is frequented by quails, ‘f vast mumbers of which are 
caught every spring and autumn on their passage from and to Africa.” 

The relics in these villas, as well as passages of the elder Pliny, convey 
the impression that Tiberius had a liking for the tine arts. Pliny specifies 
two paintings (a Gallic high-priest, ud. Hist. 35, 36, 19; and a bather 
using the sfrigil, or scraper, Wat. List. 34, 19, 13) as having especially 
commended themselves to the emperor, 

51 “She was greatly putfed up beyond all women who preceded her. 
... Except that she did not veuture upon cutering the Senate, the 
camps, or the assemblies, she endeavored to administer all things as if 
sole ruler; eventually [Tiberius] excluded her entirely from public atiairs, 
while allowing her control of matters at home. Then as she proved, even 
in these matters, a burden, he often lett home and in every way avoided 
her, so that she was by 10 means the least of his reasons for removing to 
Caprez.” — Dio Cass. 57, 12. 

This mother must have severely tried her son’s sense of justice and 
propriety. At one time a lady, unwilling to pay her debts, took refuge 
with the mother, who insisted (Tae. 1. 2,3!) that Tiberius should have 
the proceedings against her stopped. At another she had determined 
(Dio Cass. 57, 12) to DEDICATE a statue to Augustus [as a god], and to 
make a great feast for the senators, knights, and their wives.  Tiberins 
obviated the impropriety by feasting the men and letting her take the 
women. He required as a preliminary to the statue, that the Senate 
should vote assent. She must, then or subsequently, have carried her 
point, for, much to his disgust, she not only dedicated a statue (Tae. fi. 
3,69, but added his name to heé own as concerned in the performance, a 
totul misrepresentation (see pote 48) of his position on such matters. In 
much of this she was doubtless the uneonscions tool of patricians. 

_  Nerva was a liaw-pupil of the Labeo mentioned on pp. 171, 172, and 
is landed by Tacitus (dn. 6, 26) as “acquainted with all law, human 
and divine.” 

8 See Ch. V. notes 66, 82. Flacens must have remained among the inti- 
Mate companions of Tiberius until sent im A. p. 82 as governor to Hevpt, 
and, if Philo can be trusted (Ageinst laccus, 8, Bohns trans. Vol. 4, 
}. 63; Paris edit. p. 663, IL 29-31), he, when Tiberius died, grieved as 
fora personal friend. 
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Macro, combining the qualities of military commander with 
those of moralist and teacher ;* and Curtius Atticus, a Roman 
knight. He was also accompanied by Greek and Latin schol- 
ars. His respected and cherished sister-in-law Antonia (with 
not improbably the wives of some among the ofhéers) con- 
tributed, occasionally at least, feminine influence to this select 
society. 

Tiberius at Capree must have continued his previously in- 
dustrious habits. He left J/emoirs, part, at least, of which 
were written here, for they included matters occurring after 
he left Rome. His attention to the political and financial 
interests of the community suffered no diminution.” In his 


5! Macro’s military ee are attested not merely by the office to 
which the disc iphined Judgment of Tiberius appointe ‘d him, but by his 
prompt suppression of the prearranged patrician rebellion of A. Dp. 31. 
His moral qualities are portrayed by Philo, who at Jeast had means of 
knowing, for Herod Agrippa, the father-in-law of Philo’s ni: ‘ce, lived for 
atime at Capres, assecixting much with the young Caligula, for whese 
moral training Macro seems to have exerted himself. According to Philo 
(Embassy, 7, 8), Macro tried faithfully, in his intercourse with Caligula, 
to give him good aims, so that the latter on meeting him would say, 
*Hereis . . . the pedagogue.’ — Philo, Paris edit. p. 687 ; Bolin’s trans. 
4, pial. 

> “ His departure was with a small number of companions: one CON- 
SULAR senator, Cocceius Nervya, skilled in the laws; a Roman knight, 
Curtius Atticus, who, as well as Sejanus, was among the distinguished 
ones ; others gifted in liber val studies, chiefly Greeks, “by whose conversa- 
tion he might be refreshed.” — Tacitus, An. 4, 58. 

56 Antonia was a daughter of Mare Antony and of Octavia, sister to 
Augustus. Smith’s Dictionary (art. Antonia, 6) mentions her as ‘*cele- 
brated for her beauty, virtue, and chastity.” Josephus says (4{ntig. 18, 
6, 6) that ‘she was in all respects honored by Tiberius,” and mentions 
her (Antiq. 18, 6, 4; ep. 6) among the society of his retirement. She 
was eek noted a monotheist, for not only was her intimate friend in early 
days a Jewess, but her business agent and Bye! agg a of her estates 
in re li was the Jewish ethnareh in that city, brother of Philo. 
Further: though her husband had been senatorial in polities, yet ie 
Senate for some reason ignored herself until a grandson, whom they hoped 
to please, sat upon the throne. Then ina single deeree (Sueton, Ci/ig. 
15) they, for the sake, doubtless, of eurrying ‘favor, voted her all the 
honors which had ever been conferred on Livia. This was overshooting 
the mark, since it made her, among other things, Priestess of Augustus 
The relations of Antonia to her dependents are ‘Tnstrated by the rematk 
of Cyenis, her freedwornan i Gracgtentiy the cherished wile of Vespasians 
who, when told to forget something, replied, ‘¢It is uscless, mistress, to 
give me such a direction, for these “al all other things which You tell 
me are so fixed in my mind, that it is impossible to forget them.” — Dio 
Cass. 66, 14. 

st “He paid exceeding attention that they [the Senate] should convene 
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§ 1] HIS RETIREMENT TO CAPRE.. 521 


benevolence, which continued to be frequent and copious,® it 
is noteworthy that the younger members of his family were 
called upon for responsible and arduous duty.* His superin- 
tendence of his own fiscal matters must have been good, tor, in 
spite of benevolence and absence of avarice, he left a large 
fortune.” The rules of social morality which he had laid 
down in public™ were, if we may believe Josephus, carried out 
with equal strictness in his retirement. His oftices of kind- 
ness were not forgotten, and when Nerva was on his death- 
bed the friend who watched by his side was Tiberius.* His 


as often as duty required, and that they should neither mect later than 
appointed, nor be dismissed earlier. On this head he repeatedly gave 
injunctions to the consuls, and sometimes directed things to be read by 
them [to the Senate] which he was accustomed to do in reference to other 
kinds of business, as if he could not write directly to the Senate.’— Dio 
Cass. 58, 21, under A. p. 33; see also in the next note the attention of 
Tiberius to financial matters. 

§& Tiberius in A. p. 27 relieved the sufferers by a fire (Tacitus, An. 4, 
64), and in a. p. 33 relieved a financial crisis (Dio Cass. 58, 21) by lend- 
ing without interest. Multitudes, of course, needed this relief, and it 
could be safely given only after examination of their assets. In A. D. 36 
he relieved (Dio Cass. 58, 2") sufferers by inundation. In the same year 
(Tacitus, An. 6, 45, quoted in note 19) he relieved the suilerers by an ex- 
tensive fire. 

#9 « For estimating each one’s loss, the four hushanids of Cresar’s grand- 
danghters, Cneius Domitius, Cassius Longinus, Marens Vinicius, Rubel- 
linus Blandus, were selected; Publius Petronius being added by nomina- 
tion of the consuls.”” — Tacitus, 41. 6,45. A member of the committee 
who apportioned relief in Pittsburgh, after the great fire of 1845, spoke of 
It to me as among the most arduous of undertakings. Misrepreseutation 
had to be detected, and the various circumstances aifecting valuation to 
be discerned and weighed. 

© Sueton. Culig. 37. 

51 See views of Tiberius in note 6. 

® According to Josephus (fnx/i7. 18, 6, 4), Herod Agrippa, subse- 
quently king, came to visit Tiberius and met with a kindly reception. 
Trustworthy advice, promptly following, said that his oliject was to avoid 
creditors and honest debts. Tiberius ‘was greatly pained on perusing 
this epistle,” and declined further intercourse while the debts were un- 
paid, which was therefore soon elfected. Perhaps Tiberius had yet other 
advice (see p. 99) concerning Herod, and merely tolerated him in kind- 
ness to Antonia, 

° The nature of Nerva’s death renders prohable that he suffered from 
Weakness of stomach, as did his grandson, the Emperor Nerva, aud, per- 
haps, also, that, like his grandson, he may have beeu more distinguished 
by gentle goodness than by rugged strength. An attempted enforce- 
ment of usury laws had produced, in A. p. 33, finane? al disorder and dis- 
tress, Nerva, in the midst of it, was, according to Lio Casstts (58, 21), 
depressed by anticipations of fraud and disturbance. If he could be 
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522 TIBERIUS. [NOTE G, 


thoughtfulness in the administration of business was unabated ; 
and when, in a. pb. 32, the governor of Egypt dicd, he tempo- 
rarily sent one of his freedmen thither,” thus giving himself 
leisure to select a successor, Flaccus, who approved himself in 
the office.® 

The residence at Capreze was diversified by occasional visits 
elsewhere.” During it most of the emperor's grandchildren, 
adoptive or otherwise, were married. One of them, Caligula, 
chose a wife whose father belonged to the bitter opponents of 
Tiberius, yet the latter does not seem to have made any ob- 
jections, nor to have altered his relations towards Caligula 
because of it. 

Tacitus and Suetonius, unsupported by Dio Cassius, tell us 
that Tiberius, retiring to Capreee when he was almost three- 
score years and ten, commenced a round of debauchery so 
vile that a modern brothel would be decent in comparison. 
The story, originated in a poor joke,” was propagated by party 
malignity, and countenanced by prevalent dissoluteness. It 
would deserve no notice, save for the wide credence which it 
has received. 

§iu. Patrician Revolt of A. D. 31. 


At the death of Augustus the patricians had arranged 
measures, which proved abortive, to prevent the accession of 


depressed, his nervous system must already have been shocked by partisan 
murders at Rome. Tiberius sought to encourage him, as also to elicit his 
views on the course to be pursued. Tenderness of friendship, one might 
think, should escape defamation, but the traducers of Tiberius represent 
the death of Nerva as due to voluntary starvation caused by his weariness 
of the emperor. 

6 Dio Cass. 58, 19. 

6 See Ch. V. note 66. 

® Suetonius meutions (Zid. 40) a visit to the continent, which must 
have been in A. p. 27; Tacitus (An. 4, 71) relates a visit in the year 23 
to Campania ; Dio Cassius mentions (58, °) a hospitality towards Gallus 
in A. p. 80, which seems to imply proximity to the city ; and (58, 21) @ 
residence in A. Dp. 83 in the suburbs of Rome, and repeated visits thither 
(58, 2.) about the close of the same year; and a stay (58, 27) at Antinm 
in A.D. 05; Tacitus speaks (4. 6, 39) of Tiberius as near Rome in the 
last-mentioned year; Josephus speaks (4lntiq. 18, 6, 6) of events in A. D. 
36, during a stay in the neighborhood of Tuseulum, a Jocality twelve ot 
fitteen miles from Rome, where wealthy citizens had their country rest 
denees, and at the date of ‘his last illness, in A. p. 387, Tiberius was at 
Misennm, 

The name of the island, Caprese, or Capri, led some one to eall him 
Cauprouvis, Which might mean, either a resident in Capri, or, by a play 
on words, a grossly dissulute man, 
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§ ut] PATRICIAN REVOLT OF A. D. 31, 523 


Tiberius. In a. p. 19, 20, they were planning rebellion, with 
Germanicus as a leader. His death aided in breaking up 
their projects. In a. p. 31 a patricia outbreak took place ; 
the widow of Germanicus being either its nominal head or 
among its active managers. Some prelude to it occurred in 
the previous year, as we may infer from the appointment of a 
military guard to protect a popular leader. The outbreak 
was prearranged, for one or more vessels put to sea in Greece ; 
and by those interested, a son of Germanicus was alleged to 
accompany, or head, the expedition,” which had for its object 
the invasion of Syria or J 


uy pt. 


8 “*On the same day that [Gallus] dined with Tiberius, drinking with 
him in friendship, he was condemned by a decree of the Senate; so that 
a pretor was sent to bind him and lead him to punishment. Aud vet 
Tiberius acting thus(’) . . . exhorted him to be of good courage, [direct- 
ing] that he be guarded without bonds until he [Tiberius] himself should 
come to the city; . . . and he was guarded by the consuls save in the 
consulship of Tiberius, for then he was guarded by the pretors.’’— Dio 
Cass. 58, ». 

“9 “« About the same time Greece and Asia were dismayed by a rumor 
more rife than lasting, ‘that Drusus, a son of Germanicus, had been scen 
in the Cyclades, and soon afterwards upon the continent.’ And there was 
indeed a youth nearly of the same age, to whom some of the emperor's 
‘freedmen, as if he were recognized by them, attached themselves, with 
the purpose [7] of betraying him. The unwary were allured by the splen- 
dor of the name, the Greeks being prone to catch at anything vew and 
marvellous ; so much so that they imagined, ‘that, escaped trom custody 
and proceeding to the armies of his father, he would davade Syria or 
Equpt. We was now attended by a crowd of young men, and thronged 
with eager partisans, elated with his present success and airy hopes, when 
the story reached Poppeus Sabinus. Ife was at that Juneture engaged in 
Macedonia, and likewise had charge of Greece ; to obviate the mischief, 
whether the account were true or false, he hastily parsed the bay of 
Torone and that of Therme ; and presently reached Enbeea, an island of 
the Egean Sea, and Pinens, on the coast of Attica; he then pasacd along 
the eoast of Corinth, and the straits of the Isthmus ; and, by another sea, 
entered Nicopolis, a Roman colony. There at length he learned, that, 
being shrewdly questioned, he had declared himself the son of Sareus 
Silanus ; and that many of his followers having fallen off, he had em- 
barked, as if he meant to sail to Italy. Sabinus sent this account to 
Tiberius, and further than this we have found nothing | /j of the origin or 
issue of that alluir.’””—Tacitus, fn. 5, 19, Bohn’s trans. The young 
man, according to Dio Cassius (58, 25), was sent to. Tiberius. Silanus, 
father of the bov here mentioned, was one of the high aristoeraey, cousul 
during the reactionary procecdings of A. bp. 19. This lack of moral sen- 
sibility was shown in a. pb. 20, by his public, instead of private, th mks 
for the pennitted return of a brother who had diseraced limselt. Tacitus 
when writing the above must have known that the expedition was part 
of a prearranged senatorial rebellion. 
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524 TIBERIUS. [NOTE G. 


The consuls, at the date of the rebellion, were Trio and 
Regulus. The former was an unscrupulous politician with 
whom Tiberius had at one time declined intercourse, and who 
had afterwards wished'to make himself prominent, in the year 
20, as a prosecutor of the emperor's friend Piso. Regulus 
does not seem to have intended rebellion, but to have been en- 
trapped by fraud into giving it unintentional aid. The time 
selected for it was coincident with a change in the command 
of the pretorian cohorts. Sejanus had been their commander, 
much to the chagrin of the ultra aristocracy, — who felt galled 
at seeing one of an inferior order acting as the emperor’s right- 
hand man,’?—and of Agrippina, who deemed him an opponent 
of her aims. ‘Tiberins, with no unfriendliness towards him,‘ 
found reasons for substituting Macro, a man on kindly terms 
with Sejanus. 

Macro reached Rome at night, communicated his authoriza- 
tion to one of the consuls, Regulus, and to Laco, commander 


. See p. 192. 

7l After the rebellion was crushed ‘*Trio . . . had indirectly blamed 
Regulus as backward in crushing the agents of Sejanus. He. . . not 
only repelled his colleague, but brought him to an investigation as guilty 
of conspiracy.” — Tacitus, dn. 5, 11. 

72 This statement scarcely needs proof, but abundant evidence in its 
support may be found in Velleius Paterealus, 2, 2s. ‘That author, writing 
whilst his friend Sejanus was in power, quotes a long list of distinguished 
individuals, not of patrician ancestry, who, because of their merits, had 
been elevated to high position at Rome. He argues that Tiberius, the 
Senate, and the people had but followed ancient precedent in elevating 
an unusually competent man. The argument implies a class who decried 
Sejanus because of his orizin: It is but fair to vive this friend's opinion 
of Sejanus: ‘fA man most genial [even] in gravity; of pristine cheer- 
fulness; laborious without showing it; totally unassuming, and for that 
reason heaped with honors; always measuring himself below the estimate 
of others; tranquil in countenance and disposition; of sleepless mental 
activity.” — Vel. Pater. 2, 127. 

73 Suetonius (7%. 61) RESTATES, or quotes from a restatement by 
some one else, a passage from the Memoirs of Tiberius, ‘¢that he had 
punished (?}] Sejanus beeause he had found him (filled with animosity 
against the children of his son Germanicus.”  Sejanen se punisse quod 
comperisset furere adversus liheros Germanict filii sui. This passage is 
not quoted verbally, for it is written in the third person. Had the 
Memoir by Tiberius assumed respousibility for the proceedings against 
Sejanus, Tacitus would have been but too thankful to quote what would 
have saved him much inconclusive reasoning. The passage, in its most 
obvious sense, is so plainly contradicted by other evidence, as to show 
that the meaning of Tiberins has heen perverted. The term punishe Ve? 
has been substituted for removed from office, or for some equivalent ex- 
pression, Compare note 97. 
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§ m1. ] PATRICIAN REVOLT OF A.D. 31. 025 


of the night watch. The Senate met on the next morning 
in Apollo's temple. Macro saw and held a conversation with 
Sejanus, who, “in excellent spirits over it, hurried into the 
Senate house.” He then replaced the day watch by the night 
one, perhaps because of trust in Laco; entered the temple 
and gave a Ictter of Tiberius to the consuls ; charged Laco to 
watchfulness, aud went himself to the camp. 

The letter of Tiberius was opened. “ It was long and Not 
DIRECTED AGAINST Sesanus.”** Tt certainly did not contem- 
plate his death, and there can hardly be a question that it 
contained no suggestion or desire of death to any one. It 
ordered a guard for Scjanus, as a protection, doubtless, against 
his enemies. During its perusal, if Dio’s narrative be correct, 
some of the senators — perhaps by prearrangement — left the 
side of Sejanus. A fictitious tumult was created, and his 
more timorous friends were cowed. No distinct motion seems 
to have been before the Senate. The proceedings of the con- 
spirators can be judged from the following: The consul “ Reg- 
ulus [?] did not ask the votes of all, nor [even] OF A SINGLE 
ONE CONCERNING PUTTING uIM [Scjanus] To pearu, but being 
atraid lest some one should oppose, and a disturbance be made, 
— since (Sejanus) had many relatives and friends, — having 
asked some ONE and received assent, that he should be bound, 
he led him out of the Scnate and into prison.’"° Scjanus 
would, perhaps, have been safe on his own side of the house, 
but had been lured by a frand among his enemies.” Laco, 
seeing his danger, came into the Senate room, took place by 
his side and accompanied him to prison, but may not, at that 
stage of the proceedings, have felt warranted in entering upon 
a conflict with the consul. 


7 Dio Cass. 58, 10. 

% The conspirators, and writers influenced by them, have done their 
best to pervert this letter into an apology for their crimes. According 
to Dio Cassins (58, 1) it treated various matters, found briefly some 
fault with Sejanus in two passages, spoke near its close of two senators, 
friends of Sejanus, as deserving punishment (?], and directed A GUARD TO 
BE PLACED OVER SEIANUS. 

7% Dio Cass. 58, 10. The impression conveyed by the above, that 
Regulus headed the action against Sejanus, is a misrepresentation which 
Dio has innocently copied. p 

7 Regulus, according to Dio Cass. (58, 10), called two or three times 
to Sejanus and motioned him with his hand to come to him, | Sejanus, 
inattentive at first, asked if he were calling to him, and crossed over, on 
the supposition, apparently, that he wished to hold some conversation 
with him. Jf this he true, Regulus was used by the conspirators w ithout 
knowing their object. 5 ; 
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Shortly afterwards, on the same day, another mecting of 
the Senate — to which were summoned probably only the con- 
spirators and those whom they could control — took place at 
the temple of Concord near the prison. A mob had been 
excited aguinst Sejanus, and because the Senate saw this, and 
“SaW NOT ONE OF THE [PReTORIAN] GUARDS,” ** they condemned 
him to death. The quoted passage is evidence, if other were 
wanting, that no aid was expected from Macro. Sejanus, his 
children,” and many adherents of the popular party were 
brutally murdered.® 

The mangled bedy of Sejanus was knocked about during 
three days before being thrown into the Tibers! How long 
the conspirators held sway is uncertain. They were unques- 
tionably subdued before the year closed, and perhaps within 
a week or two. Not a soldier from elsewhere scems to have 
been needed, and the fleet which Tiberius held ready © was not 
called into requisition. The conspirators had to provide for 
their own safety. They made offers to Macro and Laco, who 


78 Dio Cass. 58, 11. e 

9 Dio Cass. 58,11. The little daughter of Sejanus, a mere child, 
had, according to Tacitus (dn. 5, ©), been violated lsfore execution, —a 
fate shared by others, if we may trust Suctonius, The senatorial faction, 
in whose service this was done, must, when on their defence, have tried 
to coat over the atrocity with religious varnish. ‘* Because, according to 
traditional custom, it was impious to strangle immature girls.” — Sue- 
ton. 7ib. 61. ‘As if it were impious, that a virgin should be executed 
in prison.” —Dio Cass. 58, 1!. ‘‘ Because it was deemed unheard of, 
that a virgin should be subjected to triumviral punisliment.”’— Tact- 
tus, dn. 5, % The triumviral court was one for ‘ summary,” even 
capital, ‘‘ punishment upon slaves and persons of lower rank,” — Smith, 
Dict. of Antig. 1167, 1168. Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio quote thus 
wretched attempt at an apology, as if they believed that the brute of an 
executioner was prompted by reverence for religion, Tacitus assumes to 
be a moralist. His indignation elsewhere (Az. 1, 7, quoted on p. 1t0) 
contrasts unfavorably with its absence here. 

® These murders expressly violated a humane enactment which Tibe- 
rius had ten years previously introduced, that ‘no one condemned by 
them {the Senate] should be executed within ten days, nor within that 
time should the decree be deposited in the treasury.” — Dio Cass. 57, =. 
A passage of Suetonius (7%). 55) renders probable that some of the vie- 
tims were from a couneil of twenty, who aided Tiberius in governing the 
city. Compare with it Caligula’s statement to the Senate in the next 
section, 

“1 Dio Cass. 58, 11. it: 

© Tihvrius kept his fleet ready to depart at a moment's notice (Dio 
Cass. 58, 15; Sueton. 77). 65), and had signals and watchers arranged, 
probably against the contingency of a naval cflorteby the couspirators, oF 
against any outside disturbance. 
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refused to listen.** They voted honors to Tiberius. He for- 
bade their consideration.“* Au embassy of their leading men 
went to see him. They found no admission. ‘lhe consul 
Regulus tried it. He fared no better. 

The conspirators, while holding control, had, asa political 
sea” enacted that no one should put on mourning tor 
Sejanus.*” Tiberius interfered. “Le permitted all who w ished 
it to mourn him, forbidding that aNy oxE should be prevented 
from doing this for ANY ONE ELSE, an [he said] had been 
repeatedly enacted [meaning, that it was well-settled law]... . 
Afterwards on account of Sejanus, and of those [lawlessly]* 
accused, he punished a great many and [also] those charged 
with having violated and murdered their nearest female rela- 
tives.”™ 

The property of Sejanus had been confiscated and put into 
the senatorial treasury, which had been opened by Vitellius, 
its prefect (Tac. An. 5, 8), in support of the rebellion. Jus- 
tice required its restoration to his relatives. “The etfects of 
Sejanus were taken out of the senatorial treasury, that they 
might be squeezed into that of Tiberius, on pretext that ir 
should make restitution.” ° 

Not a few of the popular party had committed suicide; per- 
haps, that they might escape death at the hands of malevolent 


§ «<Not long afterwards they began to flatter Macro and Laco. They 
offered them great wealth and honors, to Laco those of questor, to Macro 
those of pretor, besides allowing the latter to sit ie them, clothed in 
senatorial purple during the votive public games. They [Laco and Ma- 
cro} declined the ollers.” — Dio Cass. 58, i”. 

* Concerning Tiberius they voted that ‘*thenceforward he shonid be 
called Father of his Country ; that his birthday should be honored with 
ten horse-races and with a senatorial feast. He again fas on more than 
one previous occasion, Dio Cass. 58, ~] forbade any one to introduce 
such a motion.’’ — Dio Cass. 58, 12. What must he have thought of 
them ? 

® Dio Cass. 58, 13. In this connection Dio mentions that Regulus 
had ‘always been studious of [pleasing] Tiberius.” 

% «They voted... that no one should put on mourning for him 
([Sejanus], and that a SPAT «oF Lipenty should be erected in the Forum.” 
— Dio Cass. 58, 12. 

The reading ‘flawless” is found in two manuscripts. 

8 Dio Cass. 58, 16. Compare note 100, 

8 Boas Sejani ablata erario ut in fiseum cogerentir, tenquam re- 
Jerret.” — Tacitus, (ni 6,2. At this act of simple justice Tacitus shows 
his chagrin. “The Scipios (!) and Silani (1) and Cassii (1) with great ase 
Severation advocated these things 1 ne: a or quite, identical language.” 
— Tacitus, 1x. 6,2. Compare note 69, touching the Silani. 
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opponents ; perhaps, that they might under the Roman law 
save their property for their children.” ‘Their confidence in 
Tiberius was shown by devising their property to him. He, 
contrary to his custom, assumed the legacies,*! and etfected 
doubtless, so fur as he could, their return to the proper heirs. 
The same contidence in Tiberius, which these suiterers showed 
by their wills, was manifested by others in their remarks. 

If any doubt could remain that Scjanus and his friends 
were murdered by conspirators against ‘Tiberius, we shall tind 
in the next section an explicit statement of Caligula to the 
Senate, that they, after spoiling Sejanus by their flattery, had 
put him to death; and Seneca also affirms that the Senate 
were his murderers. 

The ambitious Agrippina, who had hoped to put one of her 
sons in the place of Tiberius, — and perhaps to be practically 
ruler, — wavered between plans of continuing the strugzle and 
of saving herself.*° Her senatorial co-conspirators endeavored 


9 «Very little property was confiscated of such as anticipated execu- 
tion by a voluntary death. . . . Nearly all the effects of those who did 
not die in this manner were confiscated, little or nothing being given 
to their accusers.’ — Dio Cass. 58, 15, 1°. The probability is, thet, in 
murders committed by a conspiracy, no regular prosecution took place, 
and, therefore, no one could possibly claim a ‘* prosecutor's share.” 
“‘Not only knights but senators, not only men but women, were crowded 
into the prison. Some were executed there. Others were thrown from 
the Capitol by the tribunes and even by the consuls. The bodies of all 
were tossed into the Forum, and subsequently cast into the river.” — 
Dio Cass. 58, 15. 

91 «* He accepted everything left to him, and nearly all these [compul- 
sory] suicides left their property to him.” — Dio Cass. 58, 1", 

% Jn the year 33 also, when Sextus Marius, ona fictitious charge prob- 
ably, had been murdered, Tiberius took possession of his property. The 
narration of this by Tacitus Cdn. 6, 1%) illustrates his dealings with 
history. He aflirms two things: (1.) That the large property of Marius 
was taken by Tiberius, which showed that Tiberius had compasseD HIS 
DEATH for the sake of his property ; (2.) That Tiberius was so INCENSED 
AT THE MURDER of Marius and others, that he disburdened his feelings 
by slaughtering indiscriminately those in prison accused of COMPLICITY 
WITH SEJANUS. The sceond statement contradicts the first. 

9 «They attributed nothing or but few things to him [Tiberins], for 
they said that, as regarded most of these transactions, some he eonld not 
have known, and others he had been compelled to do against his will: 
— Dioi@assiS8; 12: 

# “On the day on which THE SENATE led him out [to execution] the 


populace pulled him to pieces... . Nothing remained of him which the 
executioner could drag [with his hook].”— Seneca, De Z'ranquelidalry 
11,9. See Caligula’s remark in note 114. 


9 «Last of all (Tiberius) having calumniated (2) her with desiring at 
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to ease their own shoulders by unanimons testimony against 
her.“ She was legally amenable to Tiberins, as the adoptive 
father of her husband, and was by him banished to an island, 
where, two years subsequently, she died, on the anniversary of 
her yvictim’s death.” 

Among the severe trials of Tiberius, in connection with this 
revolt, was the fate of Livilla, or Livia, Junior, his daughter- 
in-law. Her husband Drusus, and subsequently to his death, 
her son, had been hoped for by the popular party as their 
future prince.’ This made her an object of animosity to the 
patrician faction. During the rebellion her statues were 
thrown down and violent decrees enacted against her.®® She 


one moment to betake herself to the statue of Augustus, at another to 
the armies, banished her to [the island of ] Pandateria.” — Sueton. 7%. 
53. Tacitus, as usual, copies or adds to patrician misstatements. He 
says: ‘*Persons were provided [by Tiberius] who should warn [Agrip- 
pina and her son Nero} to escape to the armies of Germany fat one time 
commanded by her husband] or in the most public manner to embrace 
the statue of the divine Augustus in the Forum and call on the people 
and Senate for aid! And these projects, spurned, were charged as if 
planned by them.” — Tacitus, 2/7. 4, G7. Tacitus CoNNECTS this with 
events of A.D. 27. It has no appositeness thereto, and was probably 
displaced by himself or some earlier writer, for the sake of obscuring 
history. 

3 Caligula—in response probably to incessant senatorial invective 
against Sejanus — ‘‘inveighed often against all senators, equally, as 
CLIENTS OF SEsJANUS, and delatores, prosecutors of his mother and broth- 
ers, .. . defending the severe measures of Tiberius as necessary, since 
credence had to be given to such a multitude of accusers.” — Sueton. 
Calig. 30. Caligula knew how to use sarcasm. 

7 Cesar added, that ‘she died on the same day of the year on which 
Sejanus had heen punished [7] two years previously, and that the fact 
deserved recollection.’ . . . It was decreed [by the Senate] that forever 
on the 18th of October (the day when both had died) an offering should 
be made to Jupiter.” — Tacitus, in. 6, 2°. The parenthetical remark 
in its present shape was no part of the decree. The additional remark 
of Tiberius that Agrippina had not perished by a public execution, is 
misrepresented by Tacitus as a boast. On the word punished, cp. note 
73. 

8% When Drusus, her husband, died, the popular party must have 
endeavored (Tacitus, Ai. 4, 9) to make his funeral outvie the one previ- 
ously gotten up by the patricians for Germanicns, ; 

99 «© At Rome, in the beginning of the year [A. p. 82], as if the dis- 
graceful doings (2) of Livia were but lately beeome known, and had not 
already [how ?] been sufliciently punished, savage deerees were also cn- 
acted against her statues and memory.” — Tacitus, stn. 6,2. The cir- 
cumstances here mentioned occurred probably in the latter part of 31, 
while the rebellion held sway. Its location in A. p, 32 may be one of 
those misplacements by which the patrician party endeavored to obscure 
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was among the womeu violated. Circumstantial evidence ren- 
ders it not improbable that she was also murdered by a repro- 
bate nephew or nephews. When her violators were broueht 
to justice, the senatorial faction called it punishment for adul- 
teryJ% 

A conspiracy and state emergency such as we have men- 
tioned would to.many a ruler have suggested arbitrary meas- 
ures. No such charge against Tiberius comes to us even from 
his enemies. Not a military execution is mentioned ; no 
arbitrary expurgation of the Senate, such as Augustus exe- 
cuted in favor of the reactionary aristocracy. ‘Tiberius seems 
to have proceeded patiently and persistently in collecting evi- 
dence aud in laying it before the established tribunal, so that 
perpetrators of outrage and murder should receive their due 
reward. 

The senatorial faction fought stoutly, and more than three 


years were necded before ‘Trio could be brought to justice, 


history. If the decrees were early in the year 32, they must have been 
an effort of the conspirators, in their fright, to divert indignation from 
themselves, The enactment of deerees against Livilla’s wiaory implies 
apparently that she was already dead, which corroborates the supposition 
that she had been murdered, 

1 Agrippina had, when her hushand died, three surviving sons, 
Nero, Drusus, and Caius or Caligula. The last mentioned resided at first 
with his great-grandmother, Livia, then with his grandmother, Antonia, 
and then with his grand-uncle, Tiberius. The other two are represented 
by their aged relative, the emperor (Tacitus, Ai. 5,5 6, 2°), as addicted 
to vice. If the action of Tiberius already mentioned (see p. 527), against 
such as had violated and murdered their nearest female relatives, were 
without intervention of courts, it must have been against some member, 
or members, of his family, subject, as such, to his personal jurisdiction. 
If so, there ean be little doubt that the reference is to Nero or Drusus, 
or to both. Nero was banished (Saecton. 7b. 54; compare Cidiq, 15) 
to the island of Pontia. Drusus (/iid.) was kept prisoner in the Capitol 
until his death. Compare note 133. 

Wl Tn A. p. 34, Mamercus Seaurns, with whom Seneea (De Benctiv. 4 
81, 2, 3) diszusts his readers, and whom Tacitus calls ‘ distinguishes 
by noble birth and in pleading canses, but of shameful life,’ was tried 
(Tae. 4a. 6, 2") for adultery with Livia and maieal rites.” Accord- 
ing to Dio Cassius, 58, 2!, the sole charge was “having committed 
adaltery with Livia; for many others were punished on her aeconnt.” 
The nature of bis offence imay be judged from the following comment 
of Tiberius on an insulting and detiant deama by the culprits ‘2 we/ 
mutke him an Ajun” (Dio Cass. 58, 2}). Ajax is said to have violated 
Cassandra, thie Priestess of Minerva (Smith, (iet. of Ding. Dy yy. 88; vol. 
J), andl to have perished in consequence. Detiant language (lid. p. du, 
col, 2) did not save him. 
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§ 1v.] SOCIAL RESULTS OF THE REBELLION. 531 


though he had committed some of the murders with his own 
hand. Eyen Scaurus escaped conviction for nearly the same 
length of time. 

§ iv. Social Results of the Rebellion, 


The civil polity of Rome recognized no public prosecutor 
whose duty it was to proceed against criminals. The popular 
party had no levislative body elected by itself through whom 
it could legislate im behalf of justice. The law-making power 
was largely in the hands of the present crituinals, that is, of 
the Senate, which moreover exercised, to some extent, judicial 
functions. Had Tiberius under these circumstances treated 
revolution as calling for extraordinary, even non-legalized 
action on his part, had be banished, even if he did not execute, 
the more active criminals, public opinion would have sustained 
him, and the community would have been spared many evils, 
He was scrupulous, however, not to overstep his established 
authority, and the laws were allowed ordinary course.?? That 
he did not seize the opportunity for reforming the government 
may have been due tu his advanced age, or to promises exacted 
by his step-father, or to absence of the originality requisite 
for political reconstruction, though he was otherwise highly 
gifted with administrative ability. 

Every individual whose relatives had been murdered could 
bring action against the murderers. These murderers were 
politically and financially powerful. They brought or insti- 


gated counter-prosecutions to intimidate their opponents. 


102 See note 90. 

193 Tiberius ‘sent in to it [the Senate] not only the books [articles of 
accusation] placed in his hands by ‘prosecutors,’ but also the evidence 
under torture superintended by Macro, so that nothing was left to them 
‘(the senators] save [acquittal or] condemnation.” — Dio Cass. 58, 21, 
compare 24. Tacitus alludes to but one instance of this, which he ploces 
in the vear 37... Three senators of rank were on trial. ** Commentaries 
(by whom ‘] sent to the Senate said that Macro had presided at the ex- 
amination of witnesses, and the torture of the slaves. Absence of any 
letters from the emperor against them ereated suspicion.” — Tacitus, -!7. 
6,47. In the extract from Dio the bracketed word ‘faequittal’” moist 
not be attributed to him, though necessary to a fiir understanding of the 
matter, In both of these extracts the accusers must have been others 
than Tiberius. Tle appears merely as the presiding otticer of the Senate, 
through whom eharges and evidence were handed in. Slave evidence in 
such cases was only valid if taken under torture. Maero's presence at 
the examination may have been needed to prevent fraud or to mitigate 
inhumanity. 7 

44 One man gave asa reason for bringing a prosecution (Tacitus, <i. 
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532 TIBERIUS. [NOTE G. 


They could, no doubt, hire Delutores, prosecutors on shares, 
who for a price paid, and in hope of half the defendant's prop- 
erty, would undertake the invention of crime and evidence. 
Seneca depicts the state of matters,’ and elsewhere places in 
strong contrast the earlier years of Tiberius. 

The proceedings against Gallio illustrate the condition of 
things. He had moved in the Senate a reward for the pre- 
torian soldicrs because of their fidelity against the rebellion. 
Tiberius, who saw that the motion was a weil-intentioned, even 
if foolish mistake, wrote that the soldiers were under orders of 
their commander (/mperatoris, emperor), and must look to him, 
not to the Senate, for reward. The Senate, eager to indulge 
its feeling against Gallio, banished him. Tiberius — against 
whom the alleged fault had been committed — recalled him 
and gave him a guard for his protection. 

The charges against Cotta Messalinus are another illustra- 
tion of the prevailing tendency. Their tenor implies that 


6, 1s) that he wished to parry his brother’s danger. ‘‘ Under Tiberius 
the aceusers of others acquired much wealth trom their property and 
from THE SENATORIAL TREASURY, and obtained certain honors.’ — Dio 
Cass. 58, 11. 

M8 «Under Tiberius Cesar there was frequens et pane publica, a com- 
mon and almost epidemic insanity for accusation, which, worse than any 
civil war, brought destruction to oman citizens. The utterance of the 
drunken, the simp/icitas, light-heartedness of the jesting, were seized 
upon. Nothing was safe.” — Seneca, De Driucyic. 3, 26, 1. 

1% Seneca tells Nero on his accession, ‘‘ No man was ever so dear to 
another as you to the whole Roman people. . . . No one now mentions 
the divine Augustus or the earlier years of Tiberius Cesar.” — De Cle- 
mentia, 1,1, 5, 6. 

This testimony comes from one who had no disposition to overpraise 
Tiberius. The guarded benevolence of the latter did not suit Seneca’s 
views of conferring favors. (Seneca, De Bencfic. 2, 7, 8.) That writer 
elsewhere (De Benefic. 5, 25, 2) attributes to Tiberius a Jack of sociabil- 
ity caused by pride, which was more probably due to practical reasons. 
Seneca moved in aristoeratie society, and could not wholly eseape its in- 
fluence. He tells us (Zpist. 83, 1°, 14) that Cossus, whom Tiberius.on 
quitting Rome had left in charge of the city, was a thoughtful, discreet 
man, virum gravem, moderation, especially trusted above other ministers 
by Tiberius with private matters, and that he never divulged a public or 
private secret. Yet in connection with this, Seneca tells us that he was 
an habitual drunkard ; a fiction, probably, of the aristocracy. 

IN Tacitus, 22. 6, 3';° Dio Cass. 58, Is. 

WS Only three charges are adduced by Tacitus: (1) that Cotta had 
spoken of Caligula’s manhood as yet untried (the Latin admits an indecent 
yerversion) ; (2) that a birthday feast for Augusta (mother of Tiberius) 
pial by him been called a funeral entertainment; and (3) that in a pe- 
euniary suit with Lepidus and Arruntius, he had said, ‘* The Senate will 
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§rv.] SOCIAL RESULTS OF THE REBELLION. 533 


they came from the dominant senatorial faction. Tiberius 
replied, that neither language maliciously perverted, nor the 
freedom of convivial conversation, ought to be made a ground 
of accusation. He pretixed to this a statement that it was a 
torment to know, “what [ ought to write you, how I shall 
phrase it, and what I had better omit,” and added that his 
torments were daily ones. 

He felt at times that the earth needed a renovation as 
with fire."° Conscientious anxiety and inability to provide a 
safeguard against such evils after his death, made him in some 
moment of perplexity treat Priam as relatively happy in his 
freedom from kindred anxicty.4? Financial chaos was by an 
act of the patricians superadded to other troubles which he 
needed to remedy,” yet he labored on, and the last moments 
of his earthly existence were apparently devoted to thoughtful 
provision for the future. 


protect thei, my little Tiberius me.” — Tacitus, An. 6,5. For these 
charges, with which Tacitus seems to sympathize, the senatorial faction 
had, according to that writer, been on the watch. 

499 Tiberius, as ‘‘ primate” of the Senate, had to give assent before a 
prosecution could be LEGALLY commenced. To refuse this for all prosecu- 
tions which he disapproved, would practically have made hin the exclusive 
judge of such cases, —an arbitrary power the assumption of which (sve 
Note C, foot-note 10) he probably deemed inappropriate. On the other 
hand, assent yielded might mean pecuniary ruin, or death, to an innocent 
man. Even an unguarded word, addressed to the Senate, might be per- 
verted to some one’s ruin. The anxiety and suffering of Tiberius in such 
a position is by Tacitus (47. 6, ') attributed to his guilty conscience, —a 
palpable and gross misrepresentation, though frequently accepted as truth- 
ful, even at the present day. 

10 “He is sail to have often repeated this old [line of Greek poctry]: 
‘When Iam ded, let the earth bluze.’’’ — Dio Cass. 58, 2. Compare 
Seneca’s views in note 50, on p. 57. The line was probably well known, 
for Cicero (De Finibus, 3, 1) treats it as familiar, Seneca (De Cleimentia, 
2, 2, 2) quotes it, and Suctonius (Vero, 38) mentions its citation in Nero’s 
presence. 

Ml Dio Cassius, 58, 23. Compare the solicitude of Tiberius in note 39, 

M2 The Senate had enacted (Tacitus, 47. 6, 17) that by every man two 
thirds of his moneys at interest should be placed on lands in Italy. | Pa- 
tricians were the chief land-owners, and the object therefore must have 
been to favor themselves. The enactinent necessitated a simultaneous 
calling in ef all loans. This threatened widespread financial ruin, which 
Tiberius parried (see note 58) by lending a large amount without interest. 

M3 Soneea writes: ‘That finding himself dying, he took his signet 
ring off his finger, and held it awhile, as if he would deliver it to some- 
hody ; Dut pat it again upon his finger, and lay for some time, with his 
left hand clinched, and withoat stirring; when suddenly summoning 
his attendants, and no one answering the call, he vese ; but his strength 
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534 TIBERIUS. [NOTE Gc. 


After the death of Tiberius many of the patrician faction 
who had prosecuted others endeavored to lay their own doings 
on his shoulders. Caligula became indignant at the attempted 
falsification, and gave it a public rebuke.™4 

In the foregoing sketch Tiberius has been sometimes called 
by the accustomed title of emperor, as a means of avoiding 
the too frequent repetition of his name. This title was, how- 
ever, repuguant to him. ‘The term “primate” would, in some 
respects, be better. There is, however, no title at the present 
day which corresponds exactly to his official position. The 
appended extract on his personal appearance will not be with- 
out interest for some readers."° 


§v. Zacitus falsijies History. 


The Memoirs written by Tiberius have unfortunately per- 
ished, unless they lie unnoticed in some library. Our chief 
resources for a knowledge of his reign ure three writers, Taci- 
tus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius. 

The last mentioned wrote nearly two centuries after the 


failing him, he fell down at a short distance from his bed.’’’ —Sueton. 
Tib. 73, Bolin’s trans. 

N4¢ Caligula on his accession burned (possibly by advice of Tiberius) 
the records of testimony against his mother (Dio Cass. 59, 6; Sucton. 
Culig. 30). The patrician faction may have deemed it a permission to 
falsify. They complained bitterly on finding that other records were not 
included. Two years after the death of Tiberius, Caligula ‘entering the 
Senate chamber bestowed much praise on him and blame upon the Senate 
and people (/) for unjust detraction of him feompare his words quoted 
on p. 208}... . Thereupon, enumerating each one of those who had 
been destroyed, he rendered manifest, as it seemed, that to most of them 
THE SENATORS were the cause of destruction. Of some they were the 
accusers ; against others they were the witnesses, and ou all of them they 
had passed sentence. These [records] he caused to be read by freedinen 
from the very documents which he formerly said (4) had been burnt. He 
added, that... you, having puffed ap-and spoiled Sejanus, put hin to 
death, . . . Saying these things and recapitulating the fsenatorint] 
charges of unbelief [against sundry persons}, he ordered them to be_en- 
graved on a brazen tablet, and hurried from the Senate chamber.’ — Dio 
Cass. 59, 14. 

49 “Tf we may trust the testimony of a noble sitting statue, discovered 
in modern times at Piperno, the ancient Privernum, near Terracina, and 
now lodged in the gallery of the Vatiean, which has been prononneed ro 
he a genuine representation of ‘Tiberins, we ronst believe that both in 
face and figure he was eninently handsome, lis body and limbs devel- 
oped in the most admirable proportions, and his countenance recur, 
animated, and expressive.”” — Merivale, J/ist. of the Romuns, 4, pp. 
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§v.] TACITUS FALSIFIES HISTORY. 939 


death of Tiberius. He exercised no critical judgment,” yet 
he has in many instances furnished valuable information. 
Though a senator, he quotes anti-patrician facts and some- 
times what scems anti-patrician argument ;1" but his patri- 

cian and antl-patrician accounts are too often mixed in utter 
cout: 

Suetonius wrote without chronological arrangement, and 
recorded personal anecdotes rather than a connected history. 
He was often misled by patrician accounts," yet not inten- 
tionally, for he narrates at times what must have been very 
unacceptable to the aristocracy. His casy credence of inde- 
cent stories is objectionable. 

Tacitus is our most copious source for the history of Tibe- 
rius. His arrangement is expressed by the title Aznals, 
each year being treated by itself. This aids the reader in 
studying the sequence of events. He has, however, two main 
faults. He copies the grossest patrician misrepresentations, 
not merely in ignorance, but with a knowledge of their un- 
truth. Secondly, he superadds his own discoloration and 
falsification. A long article, or a work perhaps, would be 
requisite to trent the subject fully. <A few items may suflice 
to point out his dishonesty. 

The unwillingness of Tiberius to call Augustus god was a 
matter of notoriet y.* Tacitus, a member, in arly life, of 
the popular party, while friends and acquaintances s of Tiberins 
were yet living, cannot have been ignorant of the fact. Yet, 
writing in the days of Trajan, when it was less commonly 


a5 Se Ny purposes to write connectedly whatever I find stated, 
... without being inquisitive, and without suggesting [to others] 
whether an act were just or unjust, vor plietes the narrative concern- 
ing it be false or true.”” — Dio Cass. 54, 

We «Then another laughable incident te ay place. [The Senate] voted 
that he [Tiberius] should select as many of me mselves as he wished, and 
should have twenty of this ee (chosen by lot) as guards, armed with 
swords, whenever he should enter the Senate “chamber. For — inasmuch 
as the outside was gnarde a by eka! and none but senators were per- 
mitted to enter— the y {thereby} recognized that the guard was given 
him solely AGAINST THE MSELVES AS IIIS ENEMIES.” — Dio Cass. 58, 17. 


This was in A. p. 32, net after the rebellion. The connection im- 


plies that, instead of coming froma writer on the popular side, it was 

an expression of chagrin liv some patric ian. , see 
NSA striking instunee of tis is that ‘he attributes (Sucton. 7’. 61) 

not as the murder of Sejanus and others, but the enactment against 


mourning (see p. 527), to huni, 
NW See Velleins Patere ulus, in note 48, 
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536 TIBERIUS. [NOTE G. 


known, he treats his reader to the precious fiction below,’™ 
aud on various occasions puts into the mouth of Tiberius the 
expression Divine Augustus. 

Again: Tacitus convicts himself of knowing, that Tiberius, 
so far from being at enmity with Sejanus, or having murdered 
him, would not even after his death believe the charges 
against him. Yet, in the face of this, he fabricates speeches, 
and puts them into the mouth of Tiberius and others, imply- 
ing that Sejanus was by Tiberius deemed, and had been 
treated as, his enemy.) By comparing, in a single instance, 


120 Claudia Pulchra, a cousin and partisan of Agrippina, and therefore 
patrician in politics, was prosecuted by Domitius After, the greatest 


pleader whom Quintilian (Zasfit, 12, 11, 5) had ever heard. For the real 


charges against her Tacitus probably substitutes (as in some other cases) 
fictions, and then indulges in the following: ‘Agrippina, ever vehie- 
ment, and then in a flame on account of the perilous situation of her 
kinswoman, flew to Tiberius, and by chance found him sacrificing to the 
emperor his father. When, availing herself of the circumstance to up- 
braid him, she told him ‘that it was inconsistent in him to offer victims 
to the deitied Augustus and persecute his children : his divine spirit was 
not transfused into dumb statues: the genuine images of Augustus were 
the living descendants from his celestial blood: she herself was one ; 
one sensible of impending danger, and now in the mournful state of a 
suppliant. In vatn was Pulehra set up as the object of attack ; when 
the only cause of her overthrow was her affection for Agrippina foolishly 
carried even to adoration.’ ’’ — Tacitus, An. 4, 52, Bohn’s trans. 

121 Tacitus, An. 1, 11; 2, °8; 3, 54, 56. The same expression is, in the 
Annals, 3, 34, put into the mouth of Drusus, son of Tiberius. The state- 
ment of Tacitus (42. 4, 57) that Tiberius visited Campania for the pro- 
fessed purpose ‘‘of dedicating a temple to Jupiter at Capua and one to 
Augustus at Nola,” is probably a mere falsehood. 

*2 Under the year 35, Tacitus says, that ‘‘although three years had 
elapsed since the death of Sejanus, yet time, prayers, and satiety, whieh 
are wout to mollify others, did not so mollify Tiberius, but that he 
punished uncertain or obsolete [actions] as if weighty and recent, Under 
fear of this Fuleinius Trio feonsul when Sejanus was murdered, and one 
of the chief plotters against him and Tiberius], not enduring the accusers 
who were pressing him hard, put together, in his ‘last tablets,’ many 
savage accusations against Maero and the chief freedmen of Cyesar ; ob- 
jecting to [Cesar] himself a mind Weakened by age, and [treating] lis 
absence as exile. Which tablets, concealed by the heirs, Tiberius ordered 
to be recited, [because] ostentatious of his enduring liberty [of speech] in 
others and indifferent to his own infamy, or [because] HAVING BEEN LONG 
IGNORANT AS TO THE CRIMES OF SeraNvs, he preferred eventually, that 
in any manner whatever, the statements [which brought them to light J 
should be made commonly known.” — Tacitus, li. 6, 3s. d 

The concluding reason shows Tacitus to have been aware, that, for 
three or four vears after the death of Sejanus, any crimes attributed to 
that individual had remained discredited by Tiberius. The remurks, 
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§ v.] TACITUS FALSIFIES HISTORY, 537 


the account of Tacitus with that of Dio Cassius, a more defi- 
nite opinion can be attained as to the manner in which the 
former adds to his authorities.!8 

The foregoing are but imdividual instances of misrepresen- 
tation. Its frequency and extent may be inferred from the 
fact that a reader might peruse Tacitus, and that readers 
generally, if not universally, Wave perused him, without con- 
sciousness of atrempted patrician rebellions ia a.p. 14 and 
19, and without knowledge that such a rebellion had broken 
ferociously out in aA. vb. Sl. What would be thought concern- 
ing a mo dern historian of Gern: my in 1348, or of the United 
States in 1860 — 1869 », who should persi.tently ignore, 1 the 
former country, ® popilar uprising, or, in the latter, an effort 
of the slaveholders to dismember the government. His effort 
would, because of present iacilities for preserving information, 
be abortive, but not, cert ainly, more e untruthful in object, than 


therefore, which Tacitus at an earlier dat ate puts into the mouth of Bo 
rius and ‘others, as also his own insinuations, (dle. 5, 6, 7; 6, 2, 8, 14, 19, 
23, 25, 30) IMPLYING hostility of the emperor to Sujauns, were by ocices 
himself KNOWN to be fictions for the furtherance of falsehood. The he- 
ginning of the foreguing extract admits uo pliusible interpretation save 
yn the supposition that Tacitus knew Trio to have been prosecuTEeD 
WITH THE APPROVAL OF TLEERIUS, FOR COMPLICITY IN THE MURDER OF 
SEJANUS AND Wis FRIENDS. The unserepulons patricianism of Tacitus 
is evinced by his treating an atrocious, wholesale murder as having be- 
come obsolete in three years. The light which the foregoing throws on 
the untruthfulness of Tacitus is not affected by the obvious absurdity of 
supposing that ‘* tablets” which, according to both himself and Dio Cas- 
sius, were silent about Sejanus, should have been recited in order to 
throw odiam on him. 

123 Dio Cassius copies a patrician authority in which the term Prpublic 
has been obviously substituted for Seite, — ‘the two ideas being identical 
in some patrician ‘minds, — and in which the exile of Gallio is incorrectly 
attributed to Tiberius. 


Tiberius banished Junius Gallio, “ Tunius Gallio, who had proposed 
“who had proposed, that a seat in ‘that the pretorian soldiers, liaving 
the the atre among the knights should faifitled their term: of service, should 
be given to sok liers atter serving their thenee nequire the prividege of sitting 


time, —ehareing that he was wppare in the fourteen rows of the theatre al- 
entiv inciting them to fiver the Ne-  lotied to the Roman knights, he re- 
public [the Senate] rather then him-  buked vehemently, and. us if presen’, 


sel.” —Dio Cass. 58,13. Cp. p.532. demanded * what business he lid with 
the soldiers, whose duty bound them 
to observe only the orders of the emperor [ faiporator7s, connmander], aad from 
ne emperor alone to receive their rewards. Tlad he torsooth discovered wit 
ind. ese: iped the saeacity of the divine. Anenstus? Or was it nor rather a 
Method INVENLED BY A SATELLITE OF SEJANUS, to raise sedition and diseord ? 
anunitive by which, under retenve of conferring honor, he night stimmiste 
the simple minds of th e soldiers to break through the established regulations 
of the service.’’’ — Lacitus, Av. 6, 5, Bolin’s trans. altered. 
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538 TIBERIUS. [NOTE G. 


that of Tacitus. The portion of his Annals which mentions 
the execution of Sejanus is, indeed, lost, but his extant treat- 
ment of the attendant circumstances leaves no doubt of elab- 
orated imposition. ~ 

The dealing of Tacitus with Livilla and Avrippina may 
illustrate lis treatment of the conspiracy.  Liyilla was con- 
nected with the popular party and was in friendship with 
Tiberius. Agrippina was prominent in patrician movements 
and at enmity with him. ‘The rebellious patricians who mur- 
dered the former, endeavored, in her case as in that of Seja- 
nus, to mitigate ie own crimes by blackening the character 
of their victim.=* Tacitus, to throw his readers off their 
guard, states under the vear 23, when no motive for falsifica- 
tion appears, that she was seduced by Sejanus whom she aided 
to poison her husband, but that nothing was known of it until 
eight years later Eight years later, lest the reader might 


S 


124 The carticst charge by the conspira = against Livilla was probably 
one oan by Pliny (Vat, Hist. 29, 8, 2) of im iproper Intimacy, not 
with nus, but with Endemus, her phy vsicion, 

125 We are tuld by Tacitus (dn. 4, 3), Sejanus “enticed her hy 
adultery and... impelled her to the murder of her hushand”; and 
again (4, s), “ Scjanus . . « Chose a poison which, creeping fonly] by de- 
grees into the system, should resemble an accidental discase. It was 
given to Drusus (her husband] by Lygdus the eunuch, as became known 
eight years afterwards”; and again (3, 11), “The method of [effecting] 
this crime [that is, the sole evidence of its existence] divulged [eight 
years afterwards} by Apicata, se of Sejanus, was pufcfuctus sabstian- 
tiated by putting Eudemus {the physician of Livillajand Lygdus to the 
torture.” The extant works of Tacitus do not contain this alleged revela- 
tion by Apicata, but it has been transmitted us liy Dio Cassius (58, 1)): 

* Apicata.. . . having learned that the children were dead, and hav 
ing seen their bodies on the {malefactors’] stairs, went away and having 
written in a book concerning the death of Drusus many things against 
his wife Livilla, —on whose account (/) she had quarrelled with her lius- 
band so as no longer to Jive with him, — she sent it to Tiberius, and then 
committed suicide.” 

According to this story, Apicata— at variance with her husband and 
conscious of his crime — refiained during eight vears froin mentioning it. 
Then, when he had been murderéd, she looked at the lifeless forms of 
her ehildren, pias viewing the innocent little daughter who had 
ee outraged and strangled — wrote to Tibe “ius, not to complain of the 

nurderers, but to palliate their crimes by narrating events eight years 
a If the hard-pushed conspirators professed during the lifetime of 
Tiberius any information from Ayieata, we may be sure that it did not, 


until after his death assume the form ofa letter to himself. Tf they hi aul 
tortured to death Endemus and Lyedus, they would deem it safe to fbu- 
vate evidence in their name, ; 

Tacitus diverts scrutiny from his warrative by mixing with it extrane- 
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§v.] TACITUS FALSIFIES HISTORY, 539 


notice that the charge originated with political enemies who 
had murdered her, he treats it as, since a long time, weil 
known.!? 

In the case of Agrippina, Tacitus quotes some charges 
which, as narrated in his pages, do uot bring to light, and 
scarcely even sneyest, any political erumitiality.’" .‘l'o ‘these 
he adds an aspersion of her private character, fabricated prob- 
ably by himself, with the object of refuting it and of thus 
placing her in the light of a vindicated woman.’ The 
charge of prompting conspiracy and instigating murder is 
wholly overlooked. 

Whenever Tacitus becomes pious, or undertakes to philoso- 
phize or moralize, to expatiate on jurisprudence or antiquities, 
or to address our sympathies, the reader should be doubly 
watchful against effort to conceal some patrician roguery or 
else some patrician defeat. Pious indignation avainst 'Tibe- 
rins for not consulting the Sibylline Oracles, is but a means 
to divert attention from the position of reactionaries afraid 
of their former hobby’? Egyptian antiquities are a screen 
to plottings of rebellion by Germanicus in Egypt. An ac- 
count of usury legislation ‘throws somewhat into the shade a 


ous matters, and endeavors to inspire credence by putting it forward as a 
detence of Tiberius against the charge of poisoning his son, even while 
stating Bee no writer had ever made such a charge. It winds up as fol- 
lows: “Nor has any writer appeared so hostile as to charge it upon 
Tiberius ; though in other mstances they have sedulously collected and 
agevavated every action of his. My purpose in relating and refuting this 
rumor was, under so glaring an example, to destroy the credit of ground- 
less hearsays, and to request of those into whose hands my present un- 
dertaking shall come, that they would not prefer vague and improbable 
rumors, unscrapitlously credited, to the narrations of truth unadulterated 
with romance.” — Tacitus, -/n. 4, 11, Bohn’s trans. altered. Should any 
one wish model impndence in a party renegade, let him read Tacitus. 

26 Tacitus, dn. 6, 2, quoted in note 9%, 

27 Tacitus, An. . 67, quoted in note 95, 

13 Tacitus (42. 6, 25) quotes Tiberius as accusing Agrippina, of adul- 
tery with Asinius Gallus. Had he attributed to him a charge against 
her of adultery with the man in the moon, the certainty could hardly be 
greater of his knowing that no such utterance had proceeded trom ‘Tibe- 
rins or from any cotemporary source. Gallus, a friend of Tiberius, was a 
leader of the popul: woparty. As suc Ay dais lite (see note 68) was in danger 
from the animosity of Agrippina’s adherents. The absurd quotation ean- 
not have been invented before the time of Tacitus, and not improbably 
orivinated with himself. 

1 See Ch. VIL. note 103. 

1) Cp. pp. 186, 187, with Tac. dn. 2, 60, 61. 
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<0 TIBERIUS. [NOTE G. 


Or 


senatorial enactment whose purpose was to make the borrow- 
ing of money casy for scnators and difticult for others. 
Meditations on Astrology and Fate suggest — what Tacitus 
shrunk probably from asserting — that Drusus, the worthless 
son of Germanicus, suffered, not for his crimes, but owing to 
biind fate, or because the gods take no interest in man.) 
With the same object, in the sections immediately consequent 
on the foregoing, Tacitus appeals to sympathy in behalf’ of 
Drusus, because those in charge of him “took note of his 
countenance, groans, and secret repinings,” which means — if 
we may judge from information in the same paragraph — that 
they had to bear with the violence and imprecations of their 
prisoner. ‘Tacitus evidently wishes his readers to infer, what 
he has been guarded enough to avoid athrming, that Drusus 
died of starvation.!” 

The disposition of Tacitus to veil or suppress mention of 
crime committed, or ridicule incurred, by the patrician party 
is, naturally cnough, conjoined to misrepresentation of such 
popular leaders as were most hated by patricians. No pecul- 
larity of his work is more obyious or offensive than this. If 
Tiberius rejects honors, the historian, instead of appreciating 
the fact, subjoims a remark to pervert the reader's understani- 
ing of it.@* if Gallus and Gallio are cach furnished with a 
military guard, this is represented, not in its true light as a 
friendly effort to protect them, but as a device of Tiberius for 
their annoyance. A glaring instance of the same tendency 


131 See note 112. 

82 Tac. An. 6, 21, 22. 

33 Tacitus, In. 6, 2, 24. The charge against Drusus, — attributed 
in this last section to Tiberius, — of “Ca disposition exitiabilem in sos 
destructive towards his own relatives,” claims careful consideration as to 
whether it means, that he had murdered his aunt, Livilla. Compare note 
100, A reader unfamiliar with Roman history should cuard ageinst con- 
fusing this Drusus with Livilla’s husband, the son of Tiberius. 

14 * Neither however would he, on account of these acts, aecept the 
nane of ‘Father of his Conntry,’ a title offered him before; may, be 
sharply rebuked such as said, ‘lis divine oceupations,” and called him 
‘Lord.’ Henee it was DIrFICULT AND DASGEROUS to speak under a 
prince who dreaded liberty and abhorred flattery.” — Tacitus, .f7. 2, >% 
Boln’s trans. The dread of Wberty is flatly contradicted Dy statements 
(for ed out of Tacitus 7) in the -lraa/s, 4, Gy quoted in note 5, 

1S "Mie seizure of Gallus has been mentioned in note 68. The quard 
and cneouragement civen him hy Tiberius were subsequently miisrepres 
sented by the patrician party (Dio Cass. $8, 5) as contrivances for his 
annoyance, that dis life and uneasiness might be prolong-d instead ol 
ended by suicide. The year 30 is lust from the sfaneds of Tacitus, wud 
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occurs in his dealing with Domitian. The latter (perhaps to 
end needless war in Britain) had recalled Avricola. When, at 
a later date, Agricola was ill, Domitian made kindly inquiries 
concerning him, and, on-the last day, sent repeatedly to in- 


form himself. The contemptible conmments of Tacitns are 
. 136 . z . . Cee | 
given below.'® le had himself received kindness from Do- 


mitian and was nevertheless willing to plcase lis new asso- 
ciates, the aristocracy, by attributing to crime in Domitian 
what was evidently a courtesy, if not an cfiice of friendship. 
Yet this is the man who tells his readers their need of aid to 
understand history, and who puts himsclf turward as its inter- 
preter.” 

In the revival of Icarning an overestimate of long-neglected 
heathen authors was natural. That Tacitus should, however, 
until the present day, have retained reputaticn as a reliable 
historian, is no credit to modern research. 


with it is lost any account of Gallus being seized. But the spirit of the 
lost narrative can he safely judged from the present portion which nar- 
rates the death of Gallus. “* ‘the death of Asinius Galins beeame gener- 
ally known, That he perished through fiunine, was undoubted 5 but 
Whether of his own aecord or by constraint, was held uncertain. The 
emperor was consulted, ‘whether he would sutier (4) him to be buried,’ 
when he blushed not to grant it as a favor,” — Tacitus, dn. 6, 27, 
3ohn’s trans. ; 

The guard for Gallio (compare note 68) is thus noticed: “As it was 
alleged that he would experience no hardship from an exile at Leshos, a 
celebrated and charming island, which he had selected, he was hauled 
hack to Rome, and kept under guard in the house of a magistrate.” 
— Tacitus, //7. 6,°, Dolin’s traus. 

185 “Commiseration was aggravated by a prevailing report that he 
[Agricola] was taken off by poison. 1 cannot venture to ailirm anything 
certain of this matter; yet, during the whole course of lis illness, the 
principal of the imperial freedmen and the most confidential of the phy- 
sicians was sent much more frequently than was customary with a court 
whose visits were chiefly paid by messages: whether that was done ont 
of real solicitude, or for the purposes of state inquisition, on the day 
of his decease it is certain that accounts of lis approaching dissolution 
Were every instant transmitted to the emperor ty couriers stationed for 
the purpose ; and no one believed thiat the intern ation, whieh so much 
pains was taken to accelerate, could be received with regret.” — Tacitus, 
alyriec, 43, Bolin’s trans. j ‘ 

BT Tt was pertinent to search out and narrate these things, since few 
by their own wisdom can discern honorable things from the more de- 
srading, useful things from injurious. The majority are taught by the 
fortunes of others,”’ — Tacitus, fi. 4, 33, 
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542 EGYPTIAN WORSIIIP AT ROME. [NOTE H. 


NOTES 
EGYPTIAN WORSHIP AT ROME. 


THE Egyptian worship. equally with the Greek and Roman, 
appears to have been destitute of, and disconnected trom, any 
teaching of its era, whether moral or intelleetual. It con- 
sisted, as did the other two, merely of rites and ceremonies. 
From the intelligent and moral it can have had neither affec- 
tion nor respect, to which, in fact, it made no claim. Its 
yotaries at Rome can never have been many. 

Senatorial partisans from an early date showed hostility to 
Egyptian rites, and, in times of patrician triumph, suppressed 
them.! These rites were not under senatorial manavement, 
and patricians had no wish to tolerate what they did not con- 
trol. The popular party deemed senatorial management of 
such matters uncalled for. Hence, in periods of popular vic- 
tory, we find the Ezyptian religion legalized. How far this 
was due to mere party feeling and how far to enlarged con- 
ceptions of human rights would be dithcult to determine. 


1 “* When the Senate (in B. c. 219) had decreed that the fanes of Isis and 
Serapis shonid be destroyed, and no one of the workmen ventured to touch 
it, L. Mimilius Paullus, the cousul, laying asile his garment, seized an 
axe and cut into its doors.” — Valer. Max. 1,3, 2 Party feeling ran 
high at this time. The workimen may have been influenced by sympathy 
with or fear of the popular party. 

In B. c, 54, ‘the Senate decreed destruction to their temples [those of 
Serapis and [sis] which some had individually (4 erected.” — Dio Cass. 
40,47. Inb.c. 48, ‘at the close of the year, among other prodigies, a 
swarm of bees settled in the Capitol near the statue of Hercules, and the 
[public] soothsayers decreed, as the rites of Isis were then taking place, 
that her sacred structures, and those of Serapis, should be destroyed.” — 
Dio Cass. 42, 2. 

In b. c. 21, during patrician aseendency, the senatorial leader, Agrippa, 
“banished Keyptian rites, which had again invaded the city, forbidding 
any one, even ina suburb, to perform them within a mile [of the city}. 
—Dio Cass, 54, 6 They were (sce p. 1$8n.) again suppressed in 
A.D. 19, when the Senate was preparing for rebellion agatust ‘Tiberius. 

2 In b,c. 58, the year (see p. 149) of popular triumph over Cicero, the 
Exyvptian worship was legelized, as we learn from the following address 
to the Romans: ‘What! -did you not [from and] after the consulship 
of Piso and Gabinins place in the nuntber of your gods the Eyypuan 
divinities named Serapis and Isis ?’’-—- Armobius, wfde. Gout. 2, 75. 

Inn. ¢, 48, the year subsequent to Cwsar's assassination, the Trumy- 
virs ‘voted a temple Leach] to Serapis and Isis.”’— Dio Cass. 47, 1. 
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NOTE H.] EGYPTIAN WORSHIP AT ROME. 543 


About the close of the first century, Tacitus, a reactionary 
conservative, first holds it up to his countrymen as an object 
for their wonder, and during the next century we tind the 
gods of Egypt regularly installed at Rome.* This installation 
must have come trom the conservative heathens who had been 
in power. 

The cause of this change in the senatorial reactionaries is 
a simple one. They originally thought themselves powerful 
enough to control matters, and wished no ceremonies which 
had been introduced by others than their own party. But 
at the close of the first century, and still more during the see- 
ond, heathenism was visibly going down before monotheism. 
Its hard-pushed advocates were but too thankful therefore to 
club forces. The Egyptian religion —setting aside its deit- 
cation of the lower animals, which does not seem to have been 
transplanted into Italy — stood, an opponent of monotheism, 
essentially on the saime ground as the Roman one. It con- 
sisted of rites, ceremonies, aud omens, recoguized images as 
properly representing divine beings, and rezarded these beings 
as devoid of moral object in, we cannot say governing the world, 
but in their occasional attention to some of its concerns. The 
Roman religion could not be advocated without making ground 
on which the Egyptian could stand. In the time of Dio Cas- 
sius, at the close of the second century and the beginning of 
the third, this was likely to have been already so forced upon 
heathen attention that it could not be ignored. Under this 
conviction he probably writes when he treats the suppression 
of Egyptian rites by Roman authorities as a marvel.* 

An incident — pressed into service by advocates of hea- 
thenism, who felt the need of changing front on the Egyptian 
question — aflords evidence that in a. p. 70, Christianity 


3 Tertullian tells the Latins, ‘‘ You have reconstrueted altars to the 
Rowan Serapis.”” —Apo/. 6. Commodus ‘changed his lodgings, denying 
that he could sleep in the Pialatium, [because]... the marble image ot 
Anubis was seen to change its place.” —Lampridius, Cummodus, 16 ; 
Seript. Hist. clugust, py. 91. 

€ Under np. &. 53 or 52, Dio Cassins narrates bloody rain (ep. page 
1240.) perspiration of astatue, which means probably condensation: ot 
atmospheric moisture on the stone or metal, aowl appearing in the city, 
a@meteor, and other prodigies. He then superadds: "Poome the dhe ree 
also in the preeeding year [B.¢. 54], near its civse, concernins Serapls 
and Isis (compare note 1], appears to have been uo less of a prodigy. — 
Dio Cass. 40, 47. By a prodigy he ancans, probably, the previrsor of 
ill fortune. 
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544 EGYPTIAN WORSHIP AT ROME. [NOTE H. 


was attracting attention at Alexandria. While Vespasian 
was in that city before procecding to assume Imperial power 
at Rome, he was persuaded into a fictitious imitation of some 
miracles recorded in our Gospels.  Vespasian’s character 
was, in the main, honest. His objections to ihe proposed per- 
formance may Lave been repugnance towards fraud. If soe, 
however, he must, like some other honest men when reason- 
ing with rogues, have uscd areuments which he deemed rore 
intelligible to tiem than moral ones.? His subseqnent treat- 
ment of the Alexandrines indicates chavrin er indiznation, 
rather than satisiaction.® There is no evidence that he or 
his children cver alluded to the iairacles afterwards. Both 
he and they were dead before any extant record of them was 
made. 

Of the miracles attributed to Vespasian both may, and ore 


5 Vespasian was of hiuble origin, and for that reason was not, when 
Nero perished, promunent as an aspirant for the imperial power. Sue- 
tonius says of him, while at Alexandria:  Authoriiy, and as it were a 
certain dignity, was lacking to a privee whom no one had anticipated, 
and who was just entering on oilice. This [dignity] also was added, A 
Dlind man irom the lower class, and one whe had a lame leg, approached 
him, as he set before the tribaual, praying hin to cure then. [They 
alleged that} it had been shown them during sleep (or ‘during the night,’ 
per quictem), BY SELRAPIS, that hie could restore the eyes by spitting on 
them, and make the leg sound if he would deign to touch it with his 
heel.” —Sueton. Jesprs. 7. The cure of the blind man is copicd from 
Mark 8, 23. The lame lee was, according to Tacitus and Dio Cassius, a 
lame hand. As we follow one author or the other, we might select one 
miracle (Mark 2, 11, 12; Matt. 9, ©) or a different, one (Mark 8, 5; 
Matt. 12, 13; Luke 6, 10) in the Gospels as the oiginal which ynompted 
it. Neither cure can have becu suggested by anything in mytholozy, to 
which, in fact, benevolent mimeles seem to have been unknown. Both 
Tacitus and Suctonins represent Vespasian as reluctant to play lis part. 
Persuasion — of physicians according to the former, of friends according 
to the latter — overcame bis reluctance 3 their tinal arguinent, according 
to Tacitus (Hist. 4,51), being that ‘*the glory of a cure fil} performed 
would belong to Ciesar, the ridicule of a failure would attach te the 
aflicted [on whose assertion it was attempted]. Persuasion of this kind 
would not have been used in answer fo MORAL olijections. 

8 “Fe venewed many taxes, some of them long disused, and increased 
existing ones. . . . Therefore the Alexandrines reprowehed dam oN 
OTHER Accounts, and ‘because you exact six vba’? additionally, so that 
Vospasian, though a very mild man, got angry and commanded the six 
otiofi per iman to be collected and took coansel about pouishiug them, . +. 
but, on Titus petitioning for them, Vespasian forgave them. They how- 
ever did vet desist, brit shouted loudly, in same pubhe assembly, te 
Titus, saying, Swe exense him, for he did uot know how to act the em- 
peror.”’”’ — Dio Cass. 65, . 
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NOTE 1.] JEWISH REVOLT UNDER NERO. o45 


perhaps must, have been suggested hy Mark’s gospel.?' If so, 
it corroborates the tradition that this gospel was published in 
Alexandria? ‘The publication must have been three or four 
years previous tu Vespésian’s arrival there. 

Gibbon suspects the Flavian tamily of introducing Ezyptian 
worship at-Rome.? For this there is no sullicient ground. 
Yespasian in one instance while at Alexandria visited the 
temple of Serapis,? from political motives or from easy 
good-nature. Titus, from motives of policy, did a somewhat 
similar action.4  Vespasian sympathized so little with the 
aristocracy that he would scarcely have troubled himself to 
Suppress Egyptian or Jewish rites. Any LEGAL re-establish- 
nent by the conservatives of the Exyptian religion at Rome 
took place more probably under Marcus Autoninus  (Athenag, 
Seppleedt, $1) when the Senate were likely to favor it, 


Bek MB oa 
JEWISH REVOLT UNDER NERO. 


$1. Outline of its Course. 


THe commotions which preceded this revolt began as early, 
certainly, as the autumn of 4. pb. 64, shortly after the fire at 
Ntome,! and the revolt itself began at Caesarea in the spring 


* Compare note 5. , 

8 According to Eusebius (Zee. Hist. 6, 11) Peter’s teaching at Tome 
Was written down by Mark, who subsequently (Euseb, £ee. List. 1, 16; 
Jerome, De Vir. [/fust. 8) earried his manuseript to Alexandria and pud- 
lished it there, deeming it perhaps a safer place than Rome for its publi- 
cation. 

2 Gibbon, Roman Empire, ch. 2. note 16. : 

D This is placed by Tacitus (Ast. 4, s2) after, and by Suetonius 
(Fesprs. 7) before the miracles. 

M1 See Ch. X. note 5. 

2 Such was tiie terror caused by the Mareomannian war, that Anto- 
ninus summoned priests from every direetion, fulfilled FOREIGN RITES, 
fand] purified Rome after every [heathen religions] fashion.” — Capito- 
linus, Vere. Anfontnus, 134 Sect, Hist, Auaest, pe 43. 

1 Spe pp, 213, 2tt Sulpicius Severus, also, a writer at the Seo 
of the fourth century, after narrating the deaths ef Paul and Peter, ated » 
“Denrxg these events at Rome the Jews... COMMENCED tuo revel, 
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546 JEWISH REVOLT UNDER NERO, [NOTE L 


of 65,? on the occasion of the city government being trans- 
ferred from Jews to heathens.? he sarcastic jest of a hea- 
then gave some impulse to it.4 The Jewish aristocracy, as a 


— Hist. Suc. Vook 2, 29; De la Bigne, Bibliotheea Sanctorum Patrum, 
Vol. 7, col. 260 BL The persecution of Christians at Rome was in the 
winte rof 64-05. 

* Josephus says: “The war commenced in the second year of the 
oo of Florus, and the rwutrrit of Nero’s reign. "— Antiy. 20, 
31, Aud agiin: **The war began in the twelfth year of Nero's reign, 
and the seventeenth of Agrippa’s, in the month of Artemisius.” —/]Vurs, 
2,14, 4. Nero's twelfth year was the calendar year A. p. 65, for the 
second year of an emperor began always on the lirst day of January after 
his accession, a rwe different from that adopted in counting our years of 
Independence. The month of Artemisius corresponde «l with March or 
April or partly with each. See note 34. Agrippa’s seventeenth year 
cannot have been later than aA, pb. 65. 

3 If we take in order the narrative of Josephus it supplies the follow- 
ing information. Prior to the Passover in the spring of A. D. 65, Cestius 

Gallus, Prefect of Syria, —to whom the Procurator, Florus, stood in the 
relation of a subordinate, —came to Jerusalem. (Josephus, Wurs, 2,14, 
3.) The circumstances of the times justify the supposition that he 
deemed the journey requisite to guard against an outbreak. After what 
would seem to have been a brief stay he retuned to Autioch, being ac- 
eompanied to Cwsarea by Florus, who probably visited Jerusalem on the 
same errand, and then returned to his usual residence, ‘At this date 
says Josephus, ‘‘the Greeks [that is, the heathens] of Czesarea being 
victorious [over the Jews] in obtaining from Nero the government of the 
city, brought his written decision, 7a r7s xpioews yoduuara, and the war 
began. . . . But the pretext for it was not proportionate to the evils 
which resulted from it. For the Jews in Cyesarea, having a synagogue 
beyond .a piece of ground whose owner was a (resarean Greek, nade re- 
peated and earnest elforts to buy his ground, offering a price many times 
its worth. And when he, neglecting their request, commenced as an 
added insult to build on the ground, erecting works hops, and left them 
but a narrow, and in every respect contracted access, the more impulsive 
of the young men, rushing thither, at first hindered his building ; a as 
Florus restrained these from violence, the leading Jews, in ave perplex- 
ity, with the assistance of Jolin, the tax-gatherer, persni ided Florus with 
eight silver talents to stop the work. But he, promising to do all things 
for the sake (?) of wetting the m oney, after he had received it, went from 
Ciesarea to Sebaste and left the insurrection [to act] on its own authority, 
as if(?) he had sold to the Jews an impunity to fight it out.’”” —Jose- 
phus, Mrs, 2, 14, 4. Probably money was placed at the disposal of 
Florus, in hopes that he could buy what was refused to the Jews. The 
7 Mion may have called him to Sebaste. 

4 A word of explanation will make the narrative intelligible. Tn Le- 
viticus 14, verses 4, 5, we are told that a leper was to he purified with 
two birds, one of ch was to be sacrificed i an earthen vessel. Fur- 
ther, the heathens opposed to the Jewish account of their miraculous 
deliverance from Hzypt, a story that they were expelled by the Puypr 


tians because of a cutaneous alfection, (Josephus, adyainst Apion, L, 25, 205 
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body, and no small portion of the quieter citizens, opposed it. 
Florus gave the conservatives at Jerusalem such military aid 
as they asked.? and subsequently, in their interest and in full 
understanding with the chief of them, Cestius Gallus, goy- 
ernor of Syria, marched a Roman legion, in the autumn of 65, 
against Jerusalem.? ‘The men of this legion had been re- 
eruited in Syria, where Jewish influence was strong, and had 
possibly no great inclination for their work, from which they 
ran away.? 


2,2; Tacitus, Hist, 5,4.) The day afier the trouble mentioned in the 
preceding note was the Sabbath, and when the Jews were assembled 
In the synagogue, some mischievous wag of a heathen, wishing perhaps 
to insinuate that they were a scaly set, and that a purification was called 
for after their expulsion from the city government, inverted an carthen 
vessel at the entrance of the synagogue aud sacrificed birds. The conse- 
quence was a fight between the more excitable Jews and such of the Caesa- 
reans as defended the sacrificer, Jucuncus, the Roman master of horse, 
who had been appointed to keep order, appeared on the ground, took 
away the earthen vessel, aud endeavored to stop the commotion. No 
allusion is made by Josephus to loss of life or personal injury sustained 
by the Jews, but he says that, on Jucundus being overcome by the vio- 
lence of the Cxsareans, the Jews seizing their Laws [hooks of the Law] 
departed to Narbata, seven or eight miles distant. (Josephus, Iars, 2, 
14, 5.) 

As the quicter part of the Jews objected to the fight, and as a large 
number of that nation were massacred at Caesarea some months later, we 
must probably understand that a portion only, to wit the revolutionary 
dispositioned, had left the city. It is of course impossible that the whole 
Jewish population, including women and children, could at an how's 
notice remove elsewhere. As Florus reproached their envoys for carrying 
off the Laws [hov. “he Law], it is probable that the conservative Jews 
of Crxsarea, equally as ot Jerusalem, were in communication with him, 
and that the complaint was made at their instance. Trimy could feel 
agerieved that the revolutionists, by appropriating to themselves the 
Books of the Law, should assume the appearance of being the true repre. 
sentatives of the Crsarean Jews, whereas Florus, aside from a desire ot 
supporting the conservatives, could have had no interest in their Books. 

® Josephus, Wis, 2, 15, 6. i * 

® Agrippa accompanied Cestinus (Josephus, Wars, 2, 18, °), and ‘many 
of the principal citizens . invited Cestius [to enter] with the under 
standing that they should open the gates.” —Josephus, furs, 2, 1%, ©. 
They had, at an carlier date (Josephus, Wars, 2,17, 4) asked Plorus and 
Agrippa to intervene with force. In the Life of Josephus, where the 
presence of Cestius in this attack is ignored, that writer represen ts him- 
self ($5) amd others, as “hoping that before long Gessius [Florus], 
coming with a laree force, would stop the revolution.” 

7 Josephus, Woos, 2,19, % Phe date of this defeat is, in the same 
passage, stated to have been *fthe eishth day of the month of 7/cus [see 
hote 34] in the TWEEETIE year of Nero's reign.” The tweltih lesion 
Which suffered this defeat was, subsequently to the war, punished by 
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548 JEWISH REVOLT UNDER NERO. [NOTE L 


After this failure, the conservatives seem to have been 
thrown for a year on their own resources, or, which is more 
probable, to have obtained from the Loman government per- 
mission to put down the revolt in their own way. Compare 
note 31. Their authority must, to some extent, have been 
substituted for that of Ilorus as less offensive to the Jews 
Agrippa is mentioned (Jasephius, Life, Ras displacing & Pov- 


ernor of Ciesarea and substituting another. A committee of 


three was sent from Jerusalem to the conservatives of Galilee. 
Josephus was. at this time acting with the conservatives, and 
was a member of this committee.2 The revolutionists, before 
many months, boneht him over by olfering him command of 
their forces in Galilee. In his Wars he carctally suppresses 
this conservative cilort on his part, and gives the impression 
that, immediately after the retreat of the Romans, he took 
command of revolutionary forces. 

The change of sides by Josephus must have been in the 
spring or sumimer of a. pb. 60.9 After this change he super- 
intended for some mouths a guerilla warfare, during which 
his followers twice attacked, and were repulsed frotn Sepphoris, 
Josephus being among the first to run away? Gessius Florus, 
during this time, seems to have retained his authority, but to 
have forborne active hostilities. His mnrder took place 
probably in the autumn of 66, or in the following winter.” 


The only men to whom it can with plausibility be attributed 


are some of those acting under Josephus. The total silence 


Titus, who sent them (Josephus, Wars, 7,1, 2) from their comfortable 
quarters in Syria to the confines of Armenia and Cappadocia. Jt deserves 
note, that Josephus in his Life ($$ 5-7) totally ignores Cestius as com- 
mander, and speaks merely of Ilorus as attacking Jerusalem with his 
own forces. 

8 Gessius having been defeated, the principal men of Jerusalem... 
sent me and two other priests to persuade the evil-disposed [in Galilee] 
to lay down their arms.” —Josephus, 47/7, 7. Sepphoris, the chief city 
of Galilee, throughout the war remained stoutly conservative. 

9 Cultivation of the ground seems to have been going on when Josephus 
assumed command. See his Wears, 2, 20, 3; and compare 2, 21, 2 

W Josephus, Lise, 15, 67. 

N Vlovas hehl hostages from some Jewish cities. These resided at 
Dora Coen, Life, S), wseaport nine miles northward from Cresiren. 
He received a visit from Agrippa and Berenice (foseplins, A/fe, 11) at 
Berytus, a place in Syria north of Sidon. The Tocality renders probal le 
that Cestins Gallas had arranged a meeting with them there. 

12 ‘The statement of Suctonius (J espas. 4, that Florus was murdered, 
has already been quoted ; see Ch. VILL. mute 184. 
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§ u.] CAUSES OF THE REVOLT. 549 


of that writer touching the fate of Florus strenethens the 
suspicion that he had personal motives for ignoring it, 

Vespasian was now scnt by Nero to put down the insurrec- 
tion. fie arrived carly in 67.) The predatory bands under 
Josephus dispersed without seeing the enemy, or attempting 
opposition,’ aud their leader escaped to Jotapata, a fortitied 
place farther north. Thereupon, if we believe Josephus, 
Vespasian, after four days spent in making a road, marched 
to Jotapata,4 which was taken in forty-seven days.© The 
tedious nature of siege operations in that age used up two, 
or part of two, consecutive summers, those, namely, of 67 and 
68, in the capture of various little strongholds outside of 
Jerusalem.® Then the death of Nero, carly in June, 68, 
opened the impcrial throne to rival contestants and diverted 
Vespasian’s attention from the war, which was not resumed 
until a. p. 70, when he was secure of imperial power. Titus 
then attacked and took Jerusalem, The siege began in the 
spring and ended in the summer.” 


§u. Causes of the Pevolt. 


Josephus gives two essentially different reasons for the 
revolt. One is oppression by Florus. The incorrectuess of 
this will be examined in the next section. is other allega- 


3 Josephus, Is, 3, 6, 3. 

1 Vespasian reached Joiapata on ‘the twenty-first of the month Ar- 
temisins,” (Josephus, JJ's, 3,7, +), that is, in April. 

1 Josephus, J's, 3,7, 3. This capture is atlimned by Josephus, 
(Vars, 3,7, 3) to have taken place on the first of the month Panemus, 
Which would be some time in May. He adds that it was in ‘the thir 
teenth year of Nero.” This may be a transcriber’s error, or an inten- 
tional falsehood by Josephus, for the purpose of concealing the time — 
Unaceounted for in the Jiwrs— during which he acted as a conservative. 
The capture cannot have been before A. p. 67, which was Nero's four- 
teenth year. Nero’s visit to Greece began in the latter part of 66, and 
as he was already there (Josephus, Jars, 3,1, 5) when he sent Vespasiun 
to take command, it is impossible that the latter could in the spring of 
66 have reached his destination, At that date he had not even started. 
Compare note 44 and the pretixed text. The capture may have been 
in 68, 

% «Within two summers, he [Vespasian] held, with a victorious army, 
all the camps and all the cities except Jerusalem.” — Tacitus, //ist. 5, 
In With this, the detailed uarrative of Josephus agrees. 

VeThe Romans eneamped before the eity on the fourteenth of Nan- 
{evs Gosephus, Mors, 5,15, 7) and took it on the eighth of Gorpiions 
(Josephus, Murs, G, 10, 1), months which correspond nearly with Maveh 


tnd August. 
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550 JEWISH REVOLT UNDER NERO. [NOTE I. 


tion is, that the Jews were prospering, and that their insur- 
rection was owing to a Messianic excitement.’ The latter of 
these two reasous is assigned also by two heathen authors,” 
and accords best with the fact that simultaneous disturbances 
broke out in adjacent countries.” A Messianic excitement, 
accompanied as usual by anti-Roman feeling, was doubtless a 
potent agency among the more conscientious revolutionists. 
Aside from these, was a mixed class of unprincipled men and 
of those who mistook their excitability for religious zeal, or 
their love of authority for patriotism. The insurrection fell 
at an early day into the hands of this mixed class.% If con- 
scientious persons in Judea retained their connection with 
it after the preliminary disturbances, and into the period of 
violence, they must have been of the least intelligent kind, or 


B “What especially excited them (the revolutionary Jews] to the war 
was an ambiguous oracle... found in the sacred writings, that ‘at that 
time soine one from their country should rile the arorld.’ This they un- 
derstood as oixeloy, pertaining to their own people, and many disereet 
persons were deceived as to its interpretation. The oracle pointed out 
the rule of Vespasian, he having been declared emperor while in Judza.” 
— Josephus, J} vrs, 6, 5, 4. An earlier statement harmonizes with 
this, ‘* Eleazar, son of Ananias, the ligh-priest, a bold youth, in com- 
mand of the temple, persuaded those who ministered in its service to 
receive no Gilt or sacrifice trom any one who was nota Jew. This was 
the beginning of the war against the Romans.” — Josephus, Jl ars, 2, 
17, 2. The last statement may mean that prior disturbances could be 
explained as aimed only against the LocaL authorities. Tribute to the 
Romans had, however (Josephus, Mars, 2, 16, 5), been previously re- 
fused. The conservatives endeavored fruitlessly (Wars, 2,17, 3, 4) to 
stem this last innovetion. 

19 «Tn many mindsa conviction existed, that, according to the ancient 
writings of the priests, the East should at that time become powerful, 
and that persons from Judea should acquire rule, which ambiguity had 
predicted Vespasian and Titus. But the common people, as is customary 
with human cupidity, interpreted such greatness of destiny for itself.” — 
Tacitus, ///s. 5, is. “Through the WHOLE EAstT an ancient and unin- 
terrupted opinion had gained thorough currency, as contained in the 
fates, that at that time persons from Judwa should obtain rule... . The 
Jews, appropriating it to themselves, had rebelled.” — Sueton. /es- 
pus. 4. , 

>) Josephus, Wars, 2,18, 1-9. 

21 An early operation was to burn the public records (Josephus, Mars, 
2, 17, 6), so as to destroy the evidences of debt. The sinall hand ot 
Roman soldiers, who were then tn the city, surrendered after a promise 
of personal saiety which promise Wis only kept until they had laid down 
their arms (Josephus, (Wars, 2,17, 16), when they were murdered. The 
palaces of Acrippa and Berenice were also burnt at the same time as the 
public records. And vet this class of miscreants employed teachers to 
persuade the poopie (IPare, 6, 5, 2) that God would be their deliverer. 
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§ ut.] FLORUS, 551 


else from among those impatient ones who had become so 
irritated by the worldliness or harsh dewing of the conserva- 
tives, as to mistake untayonuistn to them” for service towards 
God. Outside of Judwa the movement may have continued 
to receive sympathy from many who were ignorant of its 
management, aud deemed it the cause ofCGod. 

Jerusalem had concentrated many of the selfish and un- 
scrupnlous. The stream of offerings to the temple must have 
been a strony temptation to the money-loving.* 


§ur Lorus. 


Josephus charges Florus with bringing on the war by his 
oppression and with wishing to bring it on.** If so, his mis- 
deeds must have precepep its outbreak. It cannot have 
been owing to events WHICH TRANSPIRED AFTERWARDS.  Jo- 
sephus, however, does not specify one misdeed of Florus prior 
to the war's commencement. His charges of subsequent in- 
tentional wrong-doing wear a malevolent look. He mentions 
but two instances of pecuniary rapacity, which are placed in 
proximity, for the apparent purpose of strengthening each 
other. Neither will bear scrutiny. It is a strong, indirect 


2 The Jewish aristocracy held, at first, the upper part of the city 
(Josephus, JVars, 2, 17, 5), otherwise called Mount Sion, while the revo- 
lutionists held the lower city and temple. The latter caught the high- 
priest Ananias (Josephus, /Vars, 2, 17, ») and murdered him. 

23: In a speech which Josephus puts into the mouth of Titus (JVars, 
6, 6, 2), the Jews are told that their pernission to collect tribute every- 
where had enabled them to use money collected from the Romans in 
preparing war against them. In the beginning of the war Florus re- 
moved seventeen talents from the temple (Josephus, Wars, 2, 14, 6), 
much to the annoyance of the revolutionists, who had been calculating, 
no doubt, on using it for their own purposes. A plentiful peeuniary 
bait, habitually spread out, must have collected the unprincipled around 
it, even if it drew such men from the city alone. But Jerusalem was 
accustomed (Josephus, JVurs, 4, 3, 8) to admit from all quarters persons 
of Jewish descent. Rognes, even from a distanee, would soon discern 
the advantages of a situation, where, under the appearance of zeal for 
religion, they could consult their own interest, Compare p. 33. 

2 Josephus, Antig. 20, 11, 1; Wars, 2,14, 3; 2,15, 3; 2, 16, 1. 

% Josephus, Wars, 2, 14, 5, 6 The two instances have been already 
mentioned. One was the acceptance of money (see note 2), probably 
in trust for a good object, namely, to buy a piece of ground for the Jews. 
This object at least is so obvious as to render improbable the twofold 
allegation of Josephus, that the principal Jewish citizens offered, and 
Florus accepted, money for an object which both he and tuky knew that 
he had no power to effect, namely, to prevent a man from building on 
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testimony to the honesty of Florus, that his bitter enemy can 
allege nothing worse. Some of ic. conduct tnplies an Indis- 
position to use harsh measures.’ If there be an: instance of 
the reverse, it was due doubcless, in large measure, to the 
Jewish aristocracy.“ A fact also which, in this connection, 
deserves consideration, is that in Cwsarea, where Florus re- 
sided, the majority of the population was Gentile, and yet 
the city government before the war was in Jewish li ards nor 
does Josephus allege that Florus had even the slightest con- 
nection with its transfer to Gentiles. This certainly does net 
look like oppression. 


his own land. The second instance (see note 23) was the removal of 
money from the temple. It was doubtless done at the instance of the 
conservative Jews, who must have been urgent to preveut this mone ¥ 
from being used by the revoluiionists. Even without such prompting, 
Florus would have been inexcusably negligent lad he leit the money in 
a locality which was controlled by the insurgents. In another passage 
(Fars, 2 15) ) Joseplius treats the moue vias still in the temple. 

25 After the i insurgents had already scized the tower of Anionia as well 
as the temple, the former of which imphes an expulsion of the Roman 
garrison, Florus marched some troops to Jerusalem. ‘These were met not 
merely by us peaceably disposed Jews, who (compare note 6) were, as 
afterwards, thankful for such interference, bat by hands of revolutionisi<, 
whose cure action shows them 4 have been armed, and who in- 
sulted the soldiers. The soldiers made no answer, and, when force wes 
called for, used only the butts of their weapons ; sce Josephus (/crs, 2, 
15, 3-7), where this forbearing behavior of the soldiers is studiously mis- 
represented. Tmmediately afterwards Florus left it to the high-priests 
and sanhedrim to say what number of troops they wished, and substi- 
tuted for this band of soldiers another which had not come into collision 
with the people. s 

2 Josephus says (JV ars, 2, 15, 1; Life, 4, 5) that the soldiery at 
Jerusalem behaved lawlossly, and that Bereniee, then on a visit to ees 
salem (whic th, it must be remembered, was not in her brother's king 
dom, nor in any wise under his control), asked Florus to stop ‘* the 
murder.” As Joseplius does not previously specify any murder by the 
soldiers, we are left to conjeeture concerning its mature and extent. It 
may have been unavoidable violence in repressing sedition, or the sol- 
diery may have committed some excess, or the Jewish aristocracy, whose 
counsel Florns seems to have taken. may have advocated larshiuess. An 
inpression which Josephus (//id.) strives to convey, that Berenice in 
the presenee of Florus, and through his neglect, was in danger from HIS 
soltiery, must be a misrepresentation. She aceompaniod ler brother 
subsequently on a visit to Floras, and was probably in immeh mere 
danger from the Jewish insurgents than from Roman soldiers ; see notes 
AU a cr othe Sp 
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§ iv. Josephus. 


The picture of Josephus, as supplied by his writings, is very 


unfavorable. 


general Lonesty or benevolence. 


Selflaudation is in some persons connected with 


In his case it existed extray- 


agantly, but stood in counection with dishonesty and brutal- 
ity. The latter quality does not atieet his gcneral eredibil- 


ity, but the former does. 


What reliance can be placed on the 


truthful intention of a writer who gives us such statements as 
those in the note,” concerning the political leanings of Sep- 


phoris, or the character and 


0 


statesmanship of Ananus, or 


the question whether Josephus had a battle with Vespasian,# 


% When some of his enemies were before his house (Josephus, Life, 


20), he invited one of them in upon a false 
tied it round his neck and put him out. 
reckless exaggeration of the writer. 


pretence, cut his hand off, 
The connection illustrates the 
He states the force outside at six 


hundred, and winds up by saving that lis boldness made them think 


that he had a larger foree inside. 


A Galilean dweliing would have had 


scant room for fiity or a hundred men. 


29 net “knowing that the 
Romans would attack Gatilee, wailed 
snitubie localities. . Tothe i b 
itants of Sepphoris only he eve 
mission to rebuild their wall 
selves, as he saw that they 
Wealthy and prompt for the war 
out command seer anv one else] 
te like manner Jolin, the son of Levi, 
by himself ards ordering) pur a 
wall round Gisehala,’ — Worries, 2, 29, 
6. Che (irae Ss ).4e)e ae feiss 
(Sepphoris) ... which... he (Jo- 
sephus) had walled.” 


*“Sepphoris shut me ont of the city 
and forbade any one of is citizens to 
enlist with the Jews, and for a urity 
eyinst us, they eutwitted me by be- 
ing beforehand with their strenoth 1en= 
ing of the city by walls and from Ces- 
tius Gallus... they eladiv received 
a enard, despising my then great 
power.’ — Life, 65. 


The truth concerning John is, that he was in the employ of the con- 


servative party (I vrs, 
trayed. 


4, 3, 15), whom le had not, like Josephus, be- 
The charges of Josephus (ars, 4, 3, 1), that John plaved false 


with the conservatives, may be owing to personal ene and to his 
having obtained the upper hand of Jose phus (Life, 13), when the latter 


Went over to the re -volutionists. 


80 “ Ananns, a most discreet man, 
and one likely to have saved the city 
had he escaperd the hands of the con- 
2 ntors,'* —— Pie, 45).3,.7- 

SEashN espasi in with his foree esme 
to the horders of Galilee, . 2. Those 
in camp with Joseplins, not fir from 

Senphoris by acity called Garis, when 
they heard that the war was coming 


* Ananns and his associates being 
CORRUPTED BY GIFTs, vcreed among 
thermse aes to put ine out of Galilee.” 
— Life,: 

“Cone eee ich [e oming of V es- 
prsian into Galilee}, how if e« cnrred, 
ml hew he foueht mis F Rat BATTLE 
AGAINST ME, year the ville ee ot Pari- 
chew... 1 have narrated aceurutely 
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or how the people of Galilee were affected towards him?” 
What fidelity towards his readers can be expected from a 
writer who parades his lack of fidelity to men that had relied 
on his assurances!* When he treats subjects which pre- 
sented no motive for misstatement we can, to a reasonable 
degree, trust him. Even from his attempted falsifications we 
van, by careful sifting, eliminate much truth. Ilis works are, 
on some points, cur only sources of information. They need 
a better translation, cross-references, intelligently written 
notes, and a much better index than Whiston’s. <A table of 
the Macedonian months used by Josephus should also be sup- 


plied.* 


near, and that the Romans were barely in the Books of the Jewish War.” 
not yet in it, scattered in flight, not — Life, 74. 

only before a battle, but before seeing 

the enemies. Josephus was left with 

afew... taking those who remained 

he fied down to Tiberias.’’ — Wars, 


3, 6, 3 
"a2"** Jos ephus, by flying to the city “Such was the good-will and fidel- 
which he had selected for safety, filled ity of most Galileans towards myself 
it with fear; ... he anticipated [Ves- that... they bestowed less lumen- 
asian] by ae tting Into Jot: apata from tation on their own misfortunes than 
Tiberias.” — Wars, 3, 7, 2.3. solicitude on [effecting] my safety.’ 


— 2i/e, 16, 


33 Being desirous to catch Simon by a wile, and Joazar with him, I 
sent a message to them, and desired them to come a little way out of the 
city, with many of their friends to guard them; for I said I would come 
down to them, and make a league with them, and divide the government 
of Galilee with them. Accordingly Simon was deluded on account of his 
imprudence, and out of the hopes of gain, and did not delay to come ; 
but Joazar, suspecting snares were laid for him, stayed behind. So when 
Simon was come out, and his friends with him for his guard, I met him, 
and saluted him with great civility, and professed that I was obliged to 
him for his coming up to me: but a little while afterward I walked along 
with him, as though I would say something to him by himself, and, 
when Lhad drawn him a good way from Iieetine nds, I took him about 
the middle, and gave him to my friends that were with me, to earry hin 
into a village; and, commanding my armed men to come down, I with 
them made an assault upon ia ee eet he 8s Life, 63, Whiston’s 
trans. 

3 The Macedonian months fans originally have been Junar ones. 
When the Ephesians adopted Macedonian ni unes (Smith's Diet. of Alir’e]. 
p. 225) they may have applied them to solar months. If thetr first 
month, Divs, began September 24 (Suiith, /4/7.), ii must have been ine 
eenslea) to date from the Equinox, irrespective of the amoon,  Joseplus 
Giiliqg, 1, 3, 2) identifies Neutiiens with the Hebrew wisn, and says 
(Lhidt.) that Dis vorresponded to the second of the JTlebrew feivil] 
months. To aid others, the following, perhaps incomplete, table of rele 
erences to these months by Jusephus in his /Fuss is added. Their mum- 
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giv] JOSEPHUS. 555 


The narratives of Josephus pertain, aside from matters at 
Jerusalem, chiefly to the war, if it can be dignified with that 
name, in Galilee. Occasionally a passage seems to vie with 
the famous Munchausen,” while others, intended to conceal 


bering represents the Macedonian order. Each month corresponds 
mainly with the successor of the modern one in which it begins. 


No. Name. Beganin a.p.63or64. a.p. 65. a.b. 67. a.pd. 68. a.p. 70. 
5. Dystrus Siti. a Misic 
6, Xanthicus Feb, 6,553 5 2227 
7. Artemisius March 6,5,3 2,14,4 3, 7, 3 pally 2 
2) oye 
8. Desius April 3, 7,29 48,1 
31 
32 
9. Panemus May 3, 7, 36 SPAR of 
6,156 
G2 
10. Lous June i Wf ef 6, 4,5 
G85 1 
11. Gorpizus July PAS SBIR 6) 84 
4, 1,10 sy 30), 
12. Hyperbereteus Aug. 4, 1,9 
4, 1, 10 
1. Dius Sept. 2,19, 9 A. dD. 69. 
2. Apellieus Oct. 4,11, 1 
3. Audyneus Nov. 
4. Peritius Dee. 


Classical scholars will notice that Josephus in his Wars, 6, 4, 5, 
arranges the month Lows in the same position as does Plutarch, whose 
acenraey (Smith, Dict. of Antiq. p. 225) has been questioned. 

% As for the inhabitants of the city of Tiberias, they wrote to the 
king, and desired him to send them forces sufficient to be a guard to their 
country... . Some Roman horsemen were discovered on their march, 
not far from the city, which made it to be supposed that the forees were 
come from the king; upon which they shouted, and lifted up their voices 
in commendations of the king, and in reproaches against me. Hereupon 
one came running to me, and told me what their dispositions were, and 
that they had resolved to revolt from) me; wpon hearing which news I 
Was very much alarmed; for | had already SENT AWAY MY ARMED MEN 
From TARICHER TO THEIR OWN Hoes, because the next day was our 
Sibhath; 2... T immediately plaeed those my friends of Tariches, on 
whom T eonld best confide, at the gates, to watch those very carefully 
who went out at those gates: Lalso called tome the heads of families, 
and hid every one of them to seize upon a ship, to go on board it, and to 
take a master with them, and follow him to the eity of Tiberias. [also 
Mevsclf went on board one of those ships, with my fiends, and the seven 
armed men already mentioned, and sailed for Tiberias. 

“But now when the people ol) Tiberias pevoelved that there were no 
forees come from the king, and yet saw the whole lake full of ships, they 
were in fear what would become of their city, and were greatly terrified, 
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his reverses or misbehavior, assume, to an equal degree, gulli- 


as supposing that the ships were full of men on board; so they then 
changed their minds, and threw down their weapons, and met me with 
their wives and elitldren, and made acclamations to me, with great com. 
mendations; for they imagined that T did not know their former inelina- 
tions [to have been against me]; so they persuaded me to spare the city. 
But when 1 was come near enough, [ eave order to the masters of the 
ships to cast anchor a good way off the land, that the people of Tiberias 
might not perceive that the ships had no men on board; but L went 
nearer to the people in one of the ships, and rebuked them for their folly, 
and that they were so fickle as, without any just occasion in the world, 
to revolt from their fidelity to me. However, 1] assured them, that I 
would entirely forgive them for the time to come, if they would send ten 
of the ringleaders of the multitude to me: and when they complied 
readily with this proposal, and sent me the men foremeutioned, 1 put 
them on board the ship, and sent them away to Tarichew, and ordered 
them to be kept in prison. 

*“And by this stratagem it was, that I cradually got ALL TILE SENATE 
of Tiberias into my power, and sent them to the city feremeutioned, 
with many of the principal men among the populace, and those Nor 
FEWER in number than the other. But when the multitude saw into 
what great miseries they had brought themselves, they desired me to 
punish the author of this sedition: his name was Clitus, a young man, 
bold and rash in his undertakings. Now since [ thoucht it not avree- 
able to piety to put one of my own people to death, and yet found it 
necessary to punish him, I ordercd Levi, one of ny own guards, to go to 
him, and eut off one of Clitus’s hands ; but as he that was ordered to do 
this was afraid to go out of the ship alone, among so great a multitude, 
I was not willing that the timorousness of the soldiers should appear to 
the people of Tiberias. So IT called to Chtus himself, anil said to him, 
‘Since thou deservest to lose both thine hands for thy ingratitude to me, 
be thou thy own executioner, lest, if thou refusest so to be, thou undergo 
a worse punishment.’ And, when he earnestly begged of me to spare 
him one of his hands, it was with difficulty that 1 granted it. So in 
order to prevent the loss of both his hands, he willingly took his sword, 
and eut off his own left hand ; and this put an end to the sedition.” — 
Josephus, Lij7, 32-34, Whiston’s trans. — In the Mrs, Josephus 
siys concerning the foregoing operations : ‘Under one new pretence ot 
another, he called forth others, one after another, TO MAKE TILE LEAGUES 
BETWEEN THEM. Ife then gave order to the masters of those vessels 
which he had thus filled, to sail away immediately for Tarichea, and to 
confine those men in the prison there till at length he took all their 
senate, consisting of six hundred persons, and about two thousand of 

; - Toa psehy aD “a0 OD Y a 
the populace, and carried them away to Tarichew.” — Hrs, 2, 21, % 
Whiston’s trans. 

Twenty-six hundred prisoners — even at the allowance of ten for each 
boat, a number sufticient to have pitched ont the rowers and taken pos- 
session — would have required two hundred and sixty boats. As these 
had been placed in the distance, so as to coneeal their emptiness, fifteen 
minutes would at least be required for each to attain the shore, take its 


load, and depart. at this, somewhat expeditious, rate the transfer ot 
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bility in his readers.*®  Exageecration of unmbers is frequent 
in ancient writers, and is a fault conimon to uncritical minds. 
But in Josephus it is not merely excessive, it is unquestion- 
ably wilful.” Should we wish to determine in how fur his 


twenty-six hundred persons would have required sixty-five hours, or 
nearly three days and nights, during which the multitude must have 
stood on the shore and Jo phus i in his bout. 

8 When Josephas undertook with his maranders to plunder Sepphoris, 
some one of its inhabitants must have frightened them by calling out 
that the Romans were come. Josephus was the first to run. His marra- 
tive is: ‘The people of Sepphoris grew insolent, and took up arms, out 
ofa confidence they had in the stren th of their walls, and because they 
saw me engaged in other ailuirs also. So they sent to Cestius Gallus, 
who was president of Syria, and desired that he would either come 
quickly to them, and take their cit y uncer his protection, or send them 
a garrison. . . . The Galileans took this opportunity, as thinking they 
had now a proper time for showing their hatred to them, since they lore 
ill-will to that city also. They ther n exerted themselves, as if they would 
destroy them all utte rly, with those that sojourned there also. So they 
ran upon thei, and set their houses on fire, as finding them without in- 
habitants ; for the men out of fear ran together to the citadel. So the 
Galileans carrie ul off everything, and omitted uo kind of desolation which 
they could bring upon their countrymen. When I saw this, .. . 1 bid 
those my friends, who were most faithful to me, and were about me, to 
give out reports, as if the Romans were falling upon the other part of 
the city he a great army; and this I did, that by such a report’s being 
spread abroad, I mizht restrain the violence of the Galileans, and pre- 

serve the city of Sepphoris. And at length this stratagem had its ellvet ; 

for upon hearing the report, they were in fear for themscives, and so 
they left olf plunde ving, aud ran away; and this more especially because 
they saw me, their general, do the sume also.” —Josephus, Li/z, v7, 
Whiston’s trans. Compare $ 11. 

3% According toa census of London just taken (see Fea, Commer- 
civ], May 39, 1871) its size is 74,070 acres, and its population 8,250,000, 
This would giveanaverage of nearly forty-four persons peracre. Je easalent 
covered about four hundred acres within its walls. «Its two-story houses 
could not accommodate so many as the higher edifiees of London, and its 
aristocratic quarter cannot have been densely built, for the eg of 
Axrippa and Berenice were burnt (Josephus, Wars, 2,17, ©) witl rout, as 
it sevens, causing a conflagration in adjoining buildings, and the view of 
the te inple from the dining-room of the former must (Josephus, Autiq. 
20, 8, 11) have been unobstructed by buildings. Allowing it, however, 
an average of forty-four per acre, its popul ition would be 17,600, 
Jose ‘phus’ states the number who poesia! in Jerusalem during its sic 
at 1,109,000 ( IVars, 6, 9, 3), hesides 97,000 cap tives, and wishes us to 


believe (Zb//.) that on a priv’ occas ion 2,700,200 ate the passover inl 
Jerusalem, auaile from the multicade of ceremoniuly unclean who could 
not partake. Such numbers are simply absurd, The military toree 

Bou () sti ited at 100,000, The 


under Josepliis is by liimse At CE CPS, hc 
tenor of his narrative creates au dipression that if never exceeded 1.000, 
and frequently consisted vf but oue or two dozen; see lis Lye, SN li, 


18; 285,29; 50 = 59. 
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doings are palliated by any strong current of anti-Roman feel- 
ing among his countrymen, it is worthy of consideration, that 
not only were such chief cities as Sepphoris and Tiberias con- 
servative, but even’at Tarichez, four miles from Tiberias, a 
village where Josepiins made his headquarters, the native pop- 
ulation were opposed to the war, and were overridden solely 
by refuse foreizners.* Josephus must have had for compan- 
ions simply, or chictly, the refuse of distant localities. 

Like many destitute of morality, Josephus stoutly advo- 
cated forms and ceremonies which had been connected with, 
or substituted for, religion.® His revolutionary associates, 


S “All the innovators had gotten together at Tarichex, as relying 
upon the strength of the city, and on the lake that lay by it. his lake 
is called by the people of the country the Luke of Gennesarecth. . . . The 
inhabitants themsvives, who had possessions there, and to whom the 
city belonged, were not disposed to tight trom the very beginning ; and 
now the less so, because they had been beaten ; but the foreigners which 
were very numerous would torce them to fight so much the more, iuso- 
much that there was a vlumor and a tumult among them, as all mutually 
angry one at another. . . . After this ight was over, Vespasian sat upon 
his tribunal at Tarichee, in order to distinguish the foreigners from the 
old inhabitants; for these foreigners appeared to have begun the war.” — 
Josephus, Hus, 3,19, 1, 4, 1. In his Life, § 32, Josephus says: 
“Tf 1 had given commission to the people of Tarichem, and to the For- 
EIGNEKS among them to plunder the city [of Tiberias], I saw that they 
would not be able.” 

39 “Now as many of the Levites, which is a trihe of ours, as were 
singers of hymns, persuaded the king to assemble a sanhedrim, and to 
give them leave to wear linen garments, as well as the priests; for they 
said, that this would be a work worthy the times of his government, 
that he might have a memorial of such a novelty, as being his doing. 
Nor did they fail of obtaining their desire; for the king, with the suf- 
frages of those that came into the sanhedrim, granted the singers of 
hynms this privilege, that they might lay aside their former garments, 
and wear sucha linen one as they desired ; and as a part of this tribute 
ministered in the temple, he also permitted them to learn those hymus 
as they had besought him for. Now all this was contrary to the laws 
of our country, which, whenever they had been transgressed, WE HAVE 
NEVER BEEN APLE to avoid the punishment of sven transgressing.” 
— Josephus, ufifi7. 20, 9, ", Whiston’s trans. ‘As for the dead 
bodies of the people, their relations carried them out to their own 
houses ; but when any of the zealots were wounded, he went up into the 
temple, and DErILED THAT SACKED FLOOR With his blood, insomuch, 
that one may say, if was their blood alone that poiluted our sanctuary. 
— Wars, 4, 3, 12, Whiston’s trans. “Josephus stood in such a place 
where he might be heard, not by Jolin ouly, but by Many more. . - 
Josephus said thas, witha loud voice, . 2. SVile wretch that thou art : 
if any one should deprive thee of thy daily food, thou wouldst estecm 
him to be an enemy to thee; but thou hopest to have that God for thy 
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however, saw through him, and placed little trust in his 
fidelity.” His prediction of imperial power for Vespasian 
may have been merely a salutation, or address to him as Lm- 
perator, the former title of a veneral, rather than of emperor. 
If he addressed Vespasian as Cesar, the salutation could 
readily be accounted for after Nero’s death in 68, since Ves- 
pasian then took pleasure in being so saluted ;* but before 
that time it would have been very unlikely. If it took place 
in 68, it would render probable that Josephus has misplaced 
the siege of Jotapata from the end to the beginning of Ves- 
pasian’s operations in Galilee, in order either to increase his 
own importance as the first enemy who needed attention, or 
that his prediction might scem not to have been prompted by 
existing circumstances and common conversation.® A. cir- 


supporter in this war, whom thou hast deprived of his everlasting wor- 
ship.’” —?Vars, 6, 2, 1, Whiston’s trans. The allusion is to the daily 
sacrifice, Which had been stopped tor want of victims. 

40 «* Now when all Galilee was filled with this rumor, that their coun- 
try was about to be betrayed by me to the Romans, and when all men 
were exasperated against me, and ready to bring me to punishment, the 
inhabitants of Taricher did also themselves suppose that what the young 
men said was true, and persuaded my guards and armed men to leave me 
when I was asleep, and to come presently to the hippodvome, in order 
there to take counsel against me, their commander.” — Josephus, Life, 
27, Whiston’s trans. The conversation of Josephus, as narrated by 
himself, was well adapted to cultivate the alleged suspicions. He says : 
““When I had sent for some of those multitudes of the people of Tiberias 
out of prison, among whom were Justus and his father Pistus, I made 
them sup with me ; and during our supper-time, I said to them, that I 
knew the power of the Romaus was superior to all others, but did not 
say so [publicly], because of the robbers, So I advised them to do as 1 
did, and to wait for a proper opportunity.” — Lie, 35, Whiston’s trans. 

41 Sce, under Note G, the term Japeruter in foot-notes 30, 51. Aceord- 
ing to Suctonius, Vrspas. 5, the prediction was merely that Vespasian 
as an Imperator would set Josephus at liberty. This may have meant 
that the latter hoped to convince Vespasian of his having been through- 
out the war a good friend to the omans. : 

# Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, July 1, a. p. 69. Tacitus must 
speak of an earlier date when he mentions (///st. 2, 76, 77) & speech of 
Mucianus, publicly exhorting Vespasian to assume imperial power; to 
which he adds (ch. 78), that ‘public rumor had promptly taken up, and 
was engaged in explaining these ambiguities, [supposed predictions of 
imperial power for Vespasian}. . . . He was spoken to [on the subject] 
more frequently, since the object hoped for is apt to be conversed upon. 
Probably from the date of Nero's death, or soon after, Vespasian and lus 
friends were discussing his claims and prospects. 

The wording given to us by Josephus of his prediction is, of course, 
unreliable. Jt necds, however, but the change of one word to ive it 
pluusibility, provided it were uttered alter Nero’s death, The change ts, 
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560 JEWISH REVOLT UNDER NERO. [NOTE I. 


cumstance mentioned in the note gives some color to this 
supposition.** 
§v. Agrippa and Berenice. 


Agrippa and Berenice, even as seen through the medium of 
Josephus, appear to advantage. In spite of provocation? no 
instance is mentioned in which either advocated harshness, 
whilst both of them more than once show themselves friends 
of humanity. The kingdom of Agrippa did not include Je- 
rusalem, but his advice to its inhabitants was sensible, and, 
for a time, not without eflect on the better portion of them. 


$vr. The Christians. 


Christians during the earlier commotions sympathized with 
the popular, rather than with the aristocratic party, and suf- 
fered somewhat at the hands of the latter.48 When the Mes- 
Sianic excitement passed into revolution, and fell into the 
hands of unprincipled and violent men, the Christians must 
have lost their accord with it, for they left Jerusalem.” 
Probably they had among their number those who expected 
God to take issue with the Romans, as he had with the 
Egyptians, in the days of Moses, but who had no thought of 
assuming to take it themselves. 


to substitute Cost for Nero, so that one of Nero's suecessors might he 
understood. ‘* Do you send me to Nero [to Cytsan 2) re. Uhieiseces- 
sors of Nero remain fmercly as] reliefs on guard, until [the coming of] 
yourself. You, Vespasian, are Ciesar, and you are Imperator, as also 
this, your son. ”"_ Josephus, Wars, 3,8, 9. Some unimportant g eranidilo- 
quence, from the beginning and end of the speech, is omitted, 

4 Josephus represents Vespasian after the siege of Jotapata (Wis, 8, 

9, 1) as going into winter quarters in the month of June, —a eredible thing 
in the year 68, after the country had been conquered, and atter the dea 
of Nero had tempor: arily diverted Vespasian’s attention from the war, 
but very wilikely in the year 67. 

% The palaces of perinps and Berenice were burnt (Josephus, JTtrs, 
2,17, 0), and the lite of his subordinate, Philip, put in peril ¢ es hus, 
Life, 11) by the revolutionists; another palace at Tiberias, whic! 1 
have | belong “wl to the kine Glos ey) hus, Life, 12), was plunide ar nea : 
the wife of Ptolemy, the king's superintendent, was wavlaid (Josep its, 
Lift, 26) and her carriages plundered; ambassadors of the king wete 
murdered. Berenice, who is emelly Ae eRe by Josephus (4 
20, 7, *), cannot have escaped similar misrepresentation from lis, cout 
Conelfatents and followers. 

Jose Y hus, I! “ers, es Be FS 39 v3 > vaebetife, 65. 

47 Josewius, fiers, 2,00, 4. 

Sas Ca ll dose U2< 208: f 

9 According to Euschius (hie. fist. 3, 5) the Christians left Terns vem 
and went to a town named Pella, in what was ealled Pemea, beyonu the 
dortan. 
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NOTE, ve 
TWO MODERN WORKS. 


$1. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 


Tue above work is a standard one, and therefore its errors 
should, if possible, be pointed out and corrected. 

Its Chronological Lables of Roman History at the close of 
Vol. 3, need, in the first century, at least tour emendations. 
Josephus was born in the first year of Caligula; the Tables 
place his birth in the second. The Jewish war began in the 
twelfth year of Nero ;? the Tables say in the thirteenth. Ag- 
ricola died while Domitian was in Rome ;® the Tables make 
the Emperor absent at the Sarmatian war.4 Philo’s embassy 
(see p. 217) reached Rome in the winter of 87-38; the Tables 
place it near the close of 4. dD. 40. 

Several biographical articles in the Dictionary are written 
with too little appreciation of the fact, that our sources of in- 
formation are chictly patrician, and are colored by aristocratic 
views and feelings. 


§ur. Gibbon. 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire by Gibbon 


contains, in its statement of facts, many errors implying at 
times gross neglizence. Some of these have already been 
pointed out. Of a portion no reasonable explanation can be 
imagined, except that Gibbou took notes, and at a later day 
wrote from these, without re-examining his authorities. <A 
writer, even if gifted with excellent memory, will find such a 
plan hazardous. It should never be adopted in matters of im- 
portance, nor in any case without warning to the reader. 


1 Josephus, Life, 1. He must have been born early in the year 37, or 
else must speak only approximately when saying in his Ziv, $15, that 
he was about thirty years old when in the year 66 he became a revolu- 
tionist. 

2 See Note I, foot-note 2. 

3 See Note G, foot-note 136. 

4 Sovicola died (Tacitus, lyric. 44) August 23 of A. p. 93. The Tables 
represent Domitian as setting out in May of 93 for the Sarmatian war, 
wud as net returminug until in the year Od. , 


5 See pp. 136-1837 n, 159n, dl2n, 441 n-442n, 475 n, 
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562 TWO MODERN WORKS. [NOTE J. 

In a passage of Gibbon already quoted,® Christians are rep- 
resented as anticipating Rome's overthrow by .Vorthern barba- 
rians. This must refer tu a period before Constantine, for it 
is stated among the causes which filled the Christian ranks, 
But expectations amoug them, of that event, were borrowed 
from the Jews, and any expected conquerors were accordinely 
Lastern ones.” Gibbon may have entered the word Barbart 
ANS in his notes and filled in the word “ Northern” after bis 
study of the Goths and Vandais, who did not, however, invade 
heathen Lome. Rome had become professedly Christian be- 
fore their inyasion. 

Again, if we compare the two accounts of Commodus killing 
an ostrich, one by Dio Cassius, an eye-witness, and the other 
by Gibbon,® it seems probable that this latter historian must 
have taken notes from Herodian® as an amusing specimen of 
extravagance, and written them out subsequently when he 
had forgotten that a less marvellous narrative existed. Un- 
less this be so, Gibbon lacks fraukness towards his readers in 
omitting even to hint that a different and more reliable ac- 
count was extant. 

Further, the killing of bears, recorded by Dio Cassius, and 


§ See Ch. VI. note 47. 

7 See in Ch. IX. the last paragraph of note 26. Compare Ch. VI. $11. 
No. 3; and observe, in the Appendix, the absence from Note I, § 111. of 
anything which might justity Gibbon’s statement. Lactantius, whcn 
treating of Rome’s destruction, says expressly (Dic. Last. 7, 15), “Supreme 
power (imperiam) shall return to asia The Lys/ shall again rule and 
the West be subservient.” lis view is, in this respect, the same which 
Cicero, more than three centurics earlier (see Note A, loot-note 96) puts tito 
the mouth of his Stoic —and therefore somewhat Judaizing — brother. 
If any Christian predicted Romie’s overthrow by wWorthern barbarians, 
Gibbon has not pointed him out, nor have | found the passage. 


8 “Having killed an ostrich and 
cut off its head, he cnme to where we 
sat, holding in his left hand the head, 
and in Ins right the bloody sword... . 
I ate Inurel Jeaves whieh T got from 
my crown, and persiuided others, who 
were sitting neur me, to chew them, 
that Dv continial motien of our 
mouths we micht coneenl the evi- 
dence of ourlauching.’’ — Bio Cass. 


72, 21. 


9 Aceording to Uerodian ¢1, 15, ° 
eresvent-tipped arrow, and its body continued town affer its dead 
shot off One would think that arrows so constructed wonkl be die 


), the ostrich was decapitated 


“With arrows whose point wns 
shaped into the form of a crescent, 
Commodus OFTEN intercepted the 
rapid career and cut asunder the lovg 
bony neck of the ostrich.”’—Gibbon, 
ch. 4, Vol. 1, p. 106. 
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§ u.] GIBBON. 563 


of lions by Gibbon, are so likely to have been the same 
event? as to have claimed a word of caution, even if the his- 
torian found the latter in Herodian. 

Gibbon’s judement, equally as his statement of facts, is re- 
peatedly detective. His belief, that the Jews neither exer- 
cised, nor endeavored to exercise, influence on heathens," is 
only palliated by their present condition. is estimate of the 


ruling class at Rome as PutLosoriiers; 


is absurdly incorrect, 


. 


and is inexcusable in one acquainted with English politics, 
and with the debasing influence of party strife. His esti- 
mate of human happiness from the advent of Trajan to the 
death of Mare Antonine is no better.'* How any one, after 


10 “On the first day he alone killed 
a hundred bears by throwing javelins 
from above, from the summit of the 
enclosing wall. For the smphithea- 
tre was diumetricaliv divided by con- 
nected walls, {these walls] having a 
roof whereon one could perambulate, 


“The dens of the amphitheatre dis- 
rorzed at onee a hundred lions. A 
hundred darts from the unerring hand 
of Commodus laid them dead, as they 
ran raging around the arena. Neither 
the huge bulk of the elephant, nor the 
sealy hide of the rhinoceros, could de- 


and which intersected each other, so fend them from his stroke.’? — Gib- 
that the wild beasts, divided into four bon, ch. 4, Vol. 1, p- 106. Compare 
groups, could from ashort distance be Herodian, 1, 15, 5. 

readily speared.’’— Dio Cass. 72, 18. 

1 See Ch. VII. note 51. 

2 “Tt is not easy to conceive from what motives a spirit of persecution 
could introduce itself into the Roman councils, since the magis- 
trates were themselves plilosophers.’’ — Gibbon, ch. 2, Vol. 1, p. 35, 
edit. Phila. 1816. By substituting waprineipled politicians for the epi- 
thet philosophers, the character of these men would be far more aceu- 
rately expressed. Let any one, after careful study of patrician politics, 
ask himself whether the designation schoolboyish would be too severe 
for Gibbon’s estimate of these self-secking politicians. Whether at the 
close of the lirst century they had ability enough to deserve even the 
name of politicians might be rendered doubtful by their childishness in 
pounding to pieces the images of Domitian (see Ch. X. note 39), or by 
their hueeing Pliny, Junior, and overwhelming him with kisses after he 
had (/yist. 9, 13, 2!) uttered some of his spleen against an opponent. 
Nou fore qidisg une Ur seiutlys fiett qici non me coniplecleretur evoseulerchur. 

8 Gibbon was for several years in Parliament. Ie accepted (Gibbon, 
Memoirs, p. 103, appended to Vol. 8, of his Dee/ine and Full) a sine- 
eure salary of 33,500 to $4,000 in a Bovrd of Trade, which pablie indig- 
nation afterwards abolished (2ii/. p. 107); and, says Gibbon, ‘*I was 
stripped of a convenient salary after having enjoyed it for about three 
years.” He himself states (/o¢¢. p. 100), “My personal freedom had 
been somewhat impaired by the House of Commons and the Board ot 
Trade,” —a gentle method of saying, that fora stipulated price he Tack 
soll his vote and his expressions of opinion to those in power, Gibbon 
tells all this without the slightest apparent sense of shame,  TLow could 
such aman do justice to history? 

1 Te a man were called to tix the period in the history of the world 
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special study of that period, could utter such an opinion, 
seems incredible. His view of the improving inflhence upon 
society, exercised by the Roman festivals, would, in another 
than himsclf, be mist: so for mere irony. His estimate of 
the Jews is appended ;*° also a sample use of his memory.7 


ition ef the human rave was most happy and. pros- 

us, he would without hesitation name that which elapsed from the 
d ath ‘of Domitian to the aceession of Commodus.’’— Gibbon, ch. 3, 
Vor ays) : 

Tis period consisted of a biief reign by Nerva, whose kind-heartedness 
proved Inadequate to suppress haviessuces } next Trajan, whose repeated 
Wars furnished an adiirable oppertunicy for army contractors, aud ail 
such as kuew how to fill their pockets at public expense, and whose best 
remedy for a miscoverncd province Wis tie a poiuunent of Pliny, Junior, 
a man that shiehled cu prits while he punished religious op ponents ; 
then Hadrian, wito execaced soine of the aristocrac vy, lived in fear of 
assassination from the remainder, and wivse war with the Jews reut 
society Into factions that lasted half a century; subsequeutly Antonius 
Pius, a men prods iy of justice and good sense, bat concerning whose 
reien we know ahnost nothing. We do know, however, that aspertios 
from the preceding rel, still continued, andl ee from famine, earth- 
quake, and conilavration, alre uly micutioned (Ch, AIT. note £), and a pes- 
tilkenee in Arabia (Capiieliuus, sfitonia. Pius, Ks ), we-are told by Capi- 
tolinus (Alifciinus Pins, 5, 6) that “he carried on many wars throagh 
his lieutenants, for he conquered the Britons... and compelled the 
Moors to seek peace, and pat down the Gernans and Dacians and many 
nations, as also the Jews who rebelled. In Achaia also and in Egypt he 
suppressed rebellions. - He often checked the t Beye piiabyog 2 “After 
him eame Mare Antonine, of whom mention will be found in Ch. XII. 
Sir He wished (Seript, Hist. Aumist. p. 56) to make Mareomannia a 
province and Sarmatia also.” A not vers happy result of this may be 
seen in Note H, foot-note 12. To what hes already been given must he 
added ‘fa pestilence so great (Capitolinus, M. stuton. 13, Seript. Iist. 
atiyust, 1). 45) that the dead bodies were carried out im wagons anil 
carts.” On courts in this cra see pp. 297 n, 313 3; onits literature, p. 397 

18 “~The Pontiils . . . encowayed the publie festivals, which human- 
ize [!] the manners of a people.’ "— Gibbon, ch. 2, Vol. 1, p. 36. see 
action against festivals | Vv Flaceus, p. 47 n., and Claudius, p- eo. Nek 
esmpare public amusements, Ch. X. notes 58, 59. a 

13°¢6'The sullen obstinaey with which they maintained their peeulinr 
vives and wnsocial manners seemed to mark them out a distinct speci 
«nen, who boldly professed, or who faintly disguised, their implacalde 
oy atied to the rest of human-kind. 2. . According to ihe maxims of wuit- 
¥ U toleration. the Renmus ete toy] ale a on “pstition which they de- 
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a el.” Gi Boon, fave, Ch. a, Valea, fa 
MoTn the aerastics on site §44, Gibbon er the words a Savior, 
a cS tran tidue them fiom memory it would seem, ‘Savior of the 


workh’” Connvetion of the two words las been a common or universal 
error, Vheir milstrenslution is GibLon’s own. ; 
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NOTE K. 
XENOPHON, PLATO, AND HERACLITUS. 


$1. Lenophon. 


1. XeNorHon and Plato lived in the century which wit- 
nessed the founding of Alexandria and the apportionment to 
Jews of, approximately, one third its area. Both travelled, the 
former as a soldicr, the latter as a philosopher, in regions 
where the Jews must already have been spreading their views. 
Neither evinces Jewish influcuce to the same extent as did 
the Stoics of the next century. Some peculiarities of their 
writings, however, adimit explanation with difficulty in any 
other way than by supposing that they had, directly or at 
second hand, borrowed from Jewish teaching, Aside also 
from these peculiarities, some of Plato’s views have an interest 
in connection with our subject, which calls for their intro- 
action, 

2. Xenophon, though less versatile than Plato, is free from 
an, trifling which soils the latter. His points of resemblance 
with Judaism, except one or two of phraseology, are those 
which might, without puomantie g, engage attention from a 
thoughtful moralist. Whether a soldier, who devoted much 
attention to military matters, aoa, and horses, was likely, 
unaided, to attain these views is more questionable. Whether 
he obtained them from Socrates will claim a subsequent 
remark. 

Xenophon, without specifying, or hinting at, any heathen 
deity as man’s creator, uses, in the singular, the expression, 
“He who in the beginning made human beings.” Almost 
the same languave appears in one of the gospels? as a quota- 
tion from Jewish Scripture, and we find closely corresponding 
phraseology in the Greck (LXX.) translation of the Old ‘Tes- 
tament.? The coincidence is singular, unless Xenophon had 


1‘ €& dpy4s rod avOpcrous. — Xenophon, Meiorahi’. L, 4, 5. 

2 “Have you not read, that @ moujoas da dpyfs . . . atrots. ‘He 
who in the degiuning made... them.’’’— Matthew 19, | 

3 "Ee apy} ‘iy éxointer 6 beds dvUpwmrov. In the beoinning es 
Cod made man, — Genesis, 1,1, 27. rolyua 6 éroinoer 6 Ves amr apy 's. 
“The creation (or work) which God in the beginning usade."— Becle- 
siastes, 3, il. 
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learned his phraseology from monotheists, and ft is the more 
remarkable siuce his words can HARDLY HAVE BUEN INTEL- 
LIGIBLE to a person acquainted merely with heathen views and 
traditions. 

3. Again, we find that Xenophon uses the word rpdvore, dis- 
connected from any explanatory substantive or adjective, ‘to 
designate pivine Providence,* a use previously unknown to 
classic literature.? If he introduced this new meaning he was 
copied not merely by Stoics, but by Jews in Asia Minor,® a 


very unlikely thing. Jewish views could not be taught in’ 


Greek without some term to express God's superintending 
care, a care unknown to Greek mythology. Nenophon, if 
thouehtfaul, conld not travel in lands where monotheism was 
spreading, without noticing some of its ideas and phrascology. 
It is much more likely that in this instance these were copied 
than invented. 

4. Xenophon argues, or pnts into the mouth of Socrates an 
argument, for the existence of divine planning and cure. The 
adduced proof is the evidence of benevolent design afforded 
by man’s physical and mental constitution.’ This arguinent 
is found in Jewish,’ but not in heathen teaching of earlier 
date. If Xenophon’s statement be accurate, that he heard 
Socrates use it, then he himself at least did not bring it from 
the laud of monotheism.? Literary habits at that date call for 
caution in taking such statements literally.!? Socrates, if 
not misrepresented, took satisfaction in badgering rulers,” — 


4 Vemorabi/. 1, 4, 6. Benevolent foresight, not moral aid, is the 
manifestation of Providence, which the passage specially brings into 
View. 

® Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon sives under the second definition 
of modvoa, FROM PLATO DOWNWARDS, the providence of the gods, 
divine providence.” Lam unaware of such use in Plato, but it is not 
earlier amony heathens. 

§ See p. 47, note 20. 

7 Xenophon, WJemoradil, 1, 4, 5-18. 

8 See Ch. IIL. note 57. 

9 Xenophon, JMenwrabil, 1, 4, 2.7 

VY Compare Ch. Vil. note 97. Xenophon begins his work De Adintnis- 
trutione Domestiva, by saying that it was a conversation of Socrates 
to which he had listened. It covers ninety-three pages iu Weiske's 
edition. 

M “Socrates inquired of them, if he might be permitted to ask a ques- 
tion as to any point in the prohibitions that might not be understood by 
him. They gave him permission. * Phen,’ said he, * Lam prepared to 
obey the laws; but that Touay not unconsciously transyress through 
ignorance, 1 wish to ascertain exactly from you, whether it is because 
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a trait compatible with capacity for exposing error, but not 
likely to co-exist with that mental elevation and reverent 
appreciation of divine goodness which scems requisite in the 
ORIGINATOR of such an argument. Fewer qualifications are 
needed to accept, than to discover it. There is a second and 
cogent reason for mistrusting Socrates as orivinator of the 
argument under cousideration. He was, if his pupils can be 
trusted, a polytheist, but the argument is inconsistent with 
polytheism. If Socrates himself had met with some mono- 
theist, it might account not merely for a use of this argument 
by him, but for his demon.” 

5. Xeno; phon assumes, as a fair afaance from the preced- 
ing, that stich as accepted the reasoning would regard their 
actions, even in solitude, as seen by the gods, and gives 


you think that the art of reasoning is an auxiliary to what is rightly 
spoken, or to what is not rightly spoken, that you vive command to 
abstain from it; for if it be an adjunct to what is rightly spoken, it 18 
plain that we have to abstain from speakiny rightly ; but if to what is 
not rightly spoken, it is plain that we ought to endeavor to speak 
rightly.” Charicles, falliuurg into a passion with him, said, ‘Since, Soera- 
tes, you are ignorant of this pe ticular, we give you an order more cusy 
to he understood, not to disconrse at all with the Young.’ 

*e<¢That it may not be dou betel, then,’ said Socrates, ‘whether I do 
anything contrary to what is enjoined, define for me till what age IL 
must consider men to be young.’ ‘As long,’ replied Charicles, ‘as they 
are not allowed to fill the office of senator, as not being yet come to 
maturity of under sti mding ; and do not discourse with such as are under 
thirty years of age.’ 

“** And if I wish to buy anything,’ said Socrates, ‘and a person under 
thirty years of age has it for sale, may [ not ask him at what price he 
sells it?’ ‘Yes, such questions as these,’ replied Charicles, ‘but you are 
accustomed to ask most of your questions about things, when you know 
very well how they stand; such questions, therefore, do not ask.’ 

«Tf, then, any young man,’ said he, ‘should ask me such a question 
as where does Charicles live? or where is Critias 2? may I not answer him 

know?’ Yes; you may answer such questions,’ sail Charicles, 
Z Baty added Critias, ‘it will be necessary for you to abstain from speak- 
ing of those shoemakers, and carpenters, anil smiths; indeed I think 
that they must now be worn out, from being so often in your mouth.’ 

“ ¢T must therefore,’ said Socrates, Sabstain from the illustrations that 
T attach to the mention of those people, illustrations on justice, piety, 
and other subjects.’ © Yes, hy Jupiter,’ retorted Charicles.” — Zeno- 
Phon, Vemorabil. 1, 2, 33-07%, Dolin’s trans. 

The law was, according to Xenophon, a general one, though he deems 
it specially aimed af Socrates. ‘These raters were the antagonists of 
those who put Socrates to death. ; 

1M Judaism taught an EVER-PRESENT Deity. The demon of Socrates 18 
cortabily not the God of Jidaism. But it May have been a misconcep- 
tion, based on some of the monotlicistic teachings concerning God, 
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Socrates the credit of thus exercising wholesome influence 
over young men. This idea of divine watchfuluess over 
human transvression was familiar to Jews. It certainly was 
not FAMILIAR, nor perhaps even known, to heathens outside 
of Jewish influence. We shall find in the next section that 
Plato, also a pupil of Socrates, assumes human character, 
while men are in the body, to be invisible to the gods. 


§ uu. Plato. 


I, Plato teaches, or ascribes to Socrates, sundry views 
common among Jews, but previously unkown to heathens in 
his own country, It might be a mistake to assume his in- 
ability to originate any of them. Yet it would certainly be a 
mistake to imagive him travelling where these views were 
held ® and taking no cognizance of them. We find im his 
writings Creation sud a Creator, and a rude approximation to 
the doctrine of Providence anda Judyment. His teachings 
on these subjects may not be consistent with each other, nor 
with moral earnestuess, nor with his views on other topics. 
Yet the question, whether they did, or did not, originate 
independently of Judaism, claims attention. On this point 
we shall first examine consecutively some appearances of his 
having borrowed, and thereafter some difficulties in the way 
of his having originated. 

2. Plato’s account of ercation, though verbose and imagi- 
native, has, in its order of events, so much resemblance 
to that in Genesis as to preclude easy belief of its total 
independence.4 


8B Plato visited Egypt and Cyrene. The former must, and the latter 
may already, in his time, have been the residence of many Jews. He 
also ‘explored the extremities of the earth” (Uliimas terras Lustrasse 
Pythagoram, Democritum, Platoncm accepiinus, — Cicero, Tuscil. 
Quest, 4 1), an expression which in Cicero's mouth must be understoo 
of Oriental countrics. Tradition mentions no visit to ignorant Sonth 
Africa or Novth Europe. The testimony of Lactantius is fice fom 
doctrinal bias, and is more specific. © ‘fT am accustomed to wonder, that 
when Pythagoras and subsequently Plato, incited by love of searching 
into truth, penetrated to Egypt and the Magi and even to the a 
-.. they yet did net go to the [land of the] Jews.” —Lactant Div 
fist, 4, 2. : 

MeThe Timeus is here given in Bohn’s translation, The pages 1 
parenthesis are those of Ast. 


GENESIS. Piaro’s Times. i 
“The earth was without forin and “The deity... took evens Vi; 
void.?? —1. 2 AOS TN eS SC ie re 


then redneed it... into order."— Ch. 
10, p. 334 (135). 
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3. In Genesis two accounts of creation are given, one of 


which represents man and woman as created at diferent times.) - 


The other represents them as simultaneously formed, and is 
so worded as to permit misapprehension that they had but 
one body,%—a misapprehension which could be sugyested, 
or confirmed, by confusing with it a. subsequent figurative 
expression.” Plato seems either to have misunderstood or 
burlesqued this part of the narrative. In his Table-Talk he 
alleges that besides man and woman there originally existed a 
duplicate being, a man-woman.’® ‘This conception he so am- 


“God made the firmament... and “The framer of the worlds produced 
called the firmament heaven’’-—1, ... this the solely begotten heaven.’ 
8. Ch. 11, p. 335 (140). 

“Cost there be lichts in the firma- “God... contrived the days and 


ment... to divide day from night nights, months and years, ... with 
and... for signs and seasons and this design... the Deity... cre- 
days and years.’’ —1, lt. ated the sun, moon, and the five other 
stars ... to distinguish... . time.” 
One lta nomed inci (oles: 
““God said, Let the waters bring ‘The creator constructed . .. the 
forth... fowls that may fly."—1, 20. heavenly race of gods, [i. e. the stars] 
another winged and air-wandering 
race, 
“ God created great whales.”—1, 21. a thinl, that which dwells in water, 
“God said, Let the earth bring forth and a fourth, 
«= « cattle.” —1, 24. that which has feet and walks on the 
“God saw everything . .. and be-  ground.-— Ch. 15, p. 343 (150). 


hold it was very good.” —1, 31. nv- “He was delighted aydo6n Te Kal 
dhoaivero Ti olxoupévnv cuvreécas.— eWppavGels with his work.’ — Ch. 14, 
Proy. 8, 31. p- 310. 


15 Genesis, 2, 7, 21,22. See the twofold account in Note L, 

16 << Cod made rév dvOpwrov, A HUMAN BEING. . . . He made THEM 
male and female.’”’ — Gen. 1, 27. 

W “The two shall be oN& FLESH.” — Gen. 2, 24, 

8 “Tn the first place, there were three kinds of human beings, not as 
at present, only two, male and female; but there was also a third com- 
mon to both of those; the name only of whieh now remains, it has itself 
disappeared. It was then [one] man-woman, whose form and nite par- 
took of and was common to both the male and the female. But it is 
now nothing but-a naine, given by way of reproach. In the next place, 
the entire form of every individual of the human race was rounded, 
having the back and sides as ina cirele. It had four hands, and legs 
ejual in number to the hands; and two faces upon the cireular neck, 
alike in every way, and one head on both the faces placed opposite, and 
four ears, . . . and from these it is easy to conjecture how all the other 
parts were (lonbled). Piney awalked, as now, upright, whithersoever 
they pleased. And when vr made haste to run, it did, in the manner of 
tumblers, who, after turning their legs (upward) ina circle, plwe them 
accurately in an upright position, sapport itself on its eteht limbs. anil 
afterwards turn itself over quickly ina cirele.”’—- Plato, Me Lercus, 
16, Boln’s trans. This animal was subsequently biseeted, and thireat- 
ened with further surgery if tt did not behave. 
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plifies as to create the impression that he and his hearers 
were badly off for sensible occupation. Either he must have 
loved to excite wonder, or must himself have been the victim 
of some other person’s vivid imagination. The folly did not 
stop here. A sculptor of that era undertook to represent this 
min-woman.” At a later date a divine appellation, AMu~- 
muphrodite, or Mereury-Venus, was invented for it, perhaps 
to rescue it from ridicule or from taint of Judaism. 

4. Again, Jewish writers, in their effort to express divine 
power, speak of the hills as smoking, or melting, at God’s 
touch, or presence, and one writer mentions them and their 
forests as ignited by God’s lightning.*? Plato represents 
them, rather than the plains, as catching fire from proximity 
to the sun, or to heavenly bodies.“*+ This is so opposite to 
human experience, — which finds increased cold with increase 
of elevation, —that we cannot suppose Plato to have taken his 
conception from natural laws. His invention of the idea 
would be discreditable to his common-sense. A use of it by 
him, if picked up, may be slightly less so. 

5. Theterm “Lucifer,” Leght-bearer, or Daawn-bringer, is used 
in Isaiah” as an appellation for the planet, which among 
Greeks and Romans, prior to Jewish influeuce, was commonly 
called Venus. Plato also uses the term “ Lucifer,’ *? or rather 
the corresponding Greck term éwadopos, which appears in the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament. 


19 In Smith, Dict. of Biog. art. Polycles, two statuaries are men- 
tioned, the earlier of whom, living in zB. c. 370, is credited with sculp- 
turing a Hermaphrodite. The same work, art. /ermphroditus, says 
that, ‘The First celebrated statue of an hermaphrodite was that by 
Polvcles.” 

2) **The hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lord.””—Psalm 
97,5. ‘He looketh on the earth and it trembleth, he toucheth the hills 
and they smoke.” — Psalm 104, 32, Noves’s trans. Compare Nahum 
LS and Deuteronomy 32, 22, quoted in Ch. Tlf. note 14. ‘And the 
fire [lightning], sent from aboye to consume hills and woods, doeth as it 
is commanded.” — Baruch 6, «. 

21 «At certain long intervals of-time, the earth’s surface is destroyed 
by mighty fires. When this occurs, then those who dwell either on 
mountains or in lofty and dry places perish in greater numbers 5 . 
when the gods, to purify the earth, deluge its surface with water, then 
the herdsmen and shepherds on the mountains are preserved in. safety. 
—Plato, Viweovs, 5, Bolhn’s trans. The fire is attributed to depression 
in heavenly bodies, 7@yv wept yRv Kal Kar’ olpavoy iSvrwr mapa\\akts. (Ast's 
edif. Vol. 5, p. 124.) 

= “Tueifer, son of the morning.” —Isaiah 14, 12. 

3 Plato, Uoinomis, 9, Ast’s edit. 8, p. 30. If the Epinomis be, as somo 
think, no work of Plato, this argument should be dropped from the series. 
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6. Plato in his Timeeus attributes to the world a soul. 
This resembles the Stoic view, taken, not from Plato, but 
from Judaism. ‘The Stoics were opponents of Plato, and all 
evidence shows that they borrowed not from him, but from a 
monotheistic quarter. It is more likely that Plato also bor- 
rowed than that he originated this view. The details con- 
nected with it may be chiefly his own. 

7. Plato applies to the deity the term “Father” in the same 
sense as did the Stoics, namcly, to designate him as Source, 
or Origin, of all things.*° The Stoics learned their phrase- 
ology in Asia Minor and Syria, where they originated,” and 
Plato probably learned his iu the same quarter. It could only 
originate with a monotheist, since it implies a Being, the 
Source of all things. Analogous phraseology is found in Jew- 
ish writings.* 

8. Plato, equally with Xenophon, knows nothing of divine 
interposition in behalf of individual morality. He teaches, 
however, that the gods take cognizance of, and pay judicial 
attention to the details of human aliairs. Thus far he 
teaches a Providence. He also teaches a Judgment. In 
advocating the former he assumes that we cannot ascribe to 
the gods ignorance of, or indifivrenece to, human affairs.% In 


24 As for the soul he [the Creator] fixed it in the middle... . By 
this procedure then he produced the universe, a blessed God.” — Plato, 
Tinmeus, 12, Bolin’s trans. ; Ast’s edit. 5, p. 146. 

29 See Che LIL. notes 6, 61, 63. 

26 Plato in his Tinwus, 14, p. 87 C, Ast’s edit. 5, p. 152, after de- 
scribing creation, speaks of the Originator as “the Father who begot” 
the universe ; and in the same work, 9, p. 28 C, Ast’s edit. 5, p. 136, 
says that ‘‘it is a work to discover the Lite and Father of this uni- 
verse, and it is impossible for one who has disvovercd lim to mention 
him to all.” 

7 See Ch. JIT. note 3. 

2 Sce Ch. LL. note 40. 

°° The argument will be found in the Laws, 20, Ww=13, pp. §99-905; 

Ast. J, pp. 270-286. Throughout it the term mpdvoi does not occur, 
Plato uses this term elsewhere (7imaus, 18, 19, pp. 44C, 45.A; Ast. 
5, pp. 168, 170), in one ease to denote foresight of the gods i in forming 
Man, and in the othe to designate a human faculty. AU the close of his 
arenument is an expression so similar to one in the Old Testament that it 
claims revorid, 


OLp TESTAMENT, PLATO, 

“Tf T ascend into heaven, thou art “Yon will never he overlooked by 
there. . it [divine watehfaness], though in 
“70 Taimake my bed in the Under- hamility vou shold descend to. the 
world, behold, thou art there.’—Ps, depths of the earth, er if in exalta- 
139, 8. - tion yon shontd tly up yi heaven,” 
— Taurs, 10, 18, p. 905, A (Ast. Hype 

2d4), 
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572 XENOPHON, PLATO, AND HERACLITUS. [NOTE kK. 


teaching the latter he assumes that the gods at first left the 
matter to incompetent Judes,” and that neither they nor 
their chief, then or subsequently, gave persoual attention to 
judgment. Instead of this, the decision upon men’s character 
was subsequently delegated toa couple of judges, who must 
have been imperfect, since they were expected in some cases 
to be in doubt. When this oceurred a third judge was to be 
called in, not that he was infaltible, but that the nearest ap- 
proach to justice might be obtained? His teaching concern- 
ing judgment pointedly contradicts his allegations of divine 
watchfulness. 

9. A portion of the Jews tanght a future life on this earth. 
The good were to enjoy a thousand years of happiness, while 
the wicked were yet under ground. ® The Buddhists teach 
transmigration. Plato seems to have borrowed from both, 
and to have added or altered from his imagination. He 
taught transmigration, and that after the wicked ad been a 
thousand years under ground, and the good for a thousand 
years in ha appiness, both w ould be returned to this life, having 
first, however, drunk the waters of forgetfulness.* His de- 
tails differ from the Jewish ones. 


8 «During the reign of Saturn, and even recently, when Jupiter held 
the government, there were living judges of the living, who passed sen- 
tence on the very day on which any one was about to die. In conse- 
quence of this, sentences were awarded badly. . . . Jupiter, therefore, 
said, I will prevent this in future. For now sentences are badly awarded, 
because those that are judged are judged clothed, tor they are judged while 
living. . . . They must be judged divested of all these things; for they 
must be judyedl after they are dead; the judge, too, must be naked and 
dead, anid examine with his sonl the soul of each inmediately atter 
death.” —Plato, Goryiits, 166, 167, p. 523 b, C, B, Bolin’s trans; Ast. 
Lip. 458: 

8l  Rhadamanthus shall judge those from Asia, and “acus those from 
Europe. Bat to Minos I will give the prerogative of deeiding in case 
any doubt oceurs to the iyo others, in order that the judg miei hag ct- 
Ing ne path men are to take may be as just possible.” — Plato, Gur- 
gias, 168, p. 524 A, Bolin’s trans. ; Ast. 1, p. 460. 

82 Justin Martyr evidently regarded his iil views (Déicl. $0, 
quoted in Wider worl Mission, pp. 164-168) as in svinpathy with tliose 
of his Jewish opponents. Jews doubtless shared with Jewish Christians 
the belief that atter the resurrection of the just GRev: 20, 5) ‘the other 
dead lived net again until the thousand years were Hiisied.” 

ae T he account will be found in his Leyudiie, LO, ic- is, pp. 614-621; 
As ‘ 5, pp. SU 108. 

That view of the Jews with which we are most familiarized throa 
Ree of Jewish Christiais, places the resiurvection of the wnjust 
seamently to hat of the just, which Plato dues net. Ut is probable, how 
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§11.] PLATO. 573 


10. In arguing for the existence of gods,*> Plato distin- 
guishes between objects which have the power of selfmotion 
(meaning animate ones) and those which have not.® Motion 
requires a cause, and therefore priority in date raust he viven 
to ANIMATE existence, that is, to soul.” Soul must therefore 
guide and adininister heaven, earth, and sea.* 

He intended, perhaps, to disparage any argument for the 
EXISTENCE of God, or gods, trom evidence of design in the mni- 
verse. He uses the good order of the latter merely to estab- 
lish the cHaRacTeR of its guide, or guides.” 


ever, that the Exyptian Jews held quite different views from those of 
Syria and Palestine touching details of the future life. Alexandrine 
Christians (see Cuderworld Jfission, 22, ..) held that righteous followers 
of Christ went to heaven at death. Alexandrine Jews probably held the 
same view concerning the just of their own race. The Ascension of 
Isaiah is likely to have copied their ideas when it places in heaven (Ch. 
9, 6-9) the Jewish saints. This would accord better with Plato's idea 
that the good, at death, were, for a thousand years, transferred to heaven. 

% The argument is in the Zvws, 10, 1-9, pp. $85 D-200 D. Tn chap- 
ter 1, p. esd A, Plato causes a spe saker to introduce two a netie 
one from order in the universe implying evidence of design, aud the 
other from the common opinion of mankind, both of Greeks and Barbari- 
ans. Plato, in answering, ignores, apparently, the former argument and 
ridicules the latter. 

“*Let then one [kind of?] motion be that which is able to move 
other thiugs, b ut is ever unable to move itself; and let the other be that 
which is ever able to move both itself and other things, . . . and let 
this motion be ditivrent from [or saperior to] all the other motions.” — 
Laws, 10, 6, p. 894B,C, D, Bolin’s trans. According to Cicero's 
understanding of this passage ( (De Nat. Deorum, 2, 12) it shor uw! ld he trans- 
lated: “Let there be 7 wev Erepa one [of two moving r Dodie s] competent 
{under oxtward impulse] to move —a certain one, however, powe rless 
always to move itself: 73’... @\An ula a and yet another one com- 
petent always to move ah oth] itself and other things.” Another pas- 
tage, however, of Viato (Pherdrus, 41, rs 245 C), copiel also by Cicero 
(Tuse. Quest. 1,25; ep. De Republica, 6, 1-), suppor ts the former trans- 
lation. 

& «Which of the above-mentioned motions must necessarily exist the 
first? That surely which moves itself... Do you mean that the thing 
which moves itsel! is the definition of that existence whic we all call by 
the name of soul! Yes, I do... . Soul has been saiiciently shown to 
be the most ancient of all things and the commencement ef aotion.” 
ie So: LORS rg) We RM) A, Ry 896 A, By Bohn’ Pe IER BBO 

6 Let ie not then lay down less than two [souls], one the beneficent 
tet the other able to effect things of a contrary kind... . Soul then 
leads everything in heaven and on the earth and in the sea,’— Levies, LO, 
p. SoH. ah 
OO St, oe. the whole path of heiuven 25. possess a natire sumtar 
tor. ss ensotings of mind... we ae Say “that the Most EXCELLENT 
soul takes care of the whole world.” — L428, 10, - S00 'C, 
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574 XENOPION, PLATO, AND HERACLITUS. [NOTE K. 


Plato next assumes without argument or proof the follow- 
ing two propositions ; that each of the heavenly bodies and of 
other enumerated things is guided by an inpivipuat soul,” 
and that this soul is 4 Gov.4! . Having assumed these, two un- 
proved propositions, his conclusion is inevitable, that a multi- 
tude of gods exist.# 

If we now turn to another of his works, we find that an 
excited discussion on the origin of motion pervaded Ephesus 
and Ionia.” The description of it is so vivid as to create the 
belief that Plato had been in its midst. Towards determining 
its history and character we have mercly the following iufor- 


mation. The views, advocated with such warmth, must have 


30 «* ATHENIAN. If asoul leads ronnd the sun and moon and the other 
stars, does it not do so to each singly? CrintAs. How not? ATHE- 
NiaN. Let us then direct our arguments to one (luminary), that they 
may appear to suit all the stars.” — Lars, 10, ©, p. 898 D, Bohn’s trans. 

41“ ATNENTAN. And this too is surely better; for every man to con- 
sider this very soul as a god... . Cuixtas. Yes, (for every man) surely 
who has not arrived at the extremity of silliness.” — Luws, 10, «, p. 8U9 A; 
Bohn’s trans. 

#2 ATHENIAN. But with respect to all the stars aml the moon and 
years and months and all the seasons, shail we give any other account 
than this, that, since a soul or souls, good in every virtue, are seen to be 
the causes of all these things, we will call them gods, whether they exist 
in bodies, as being animals, and put in order the whole of heaven by 
whatever read or in whatever mauner (they do so)? nov is there the per- 
son who, assenting to this, would endure (to say) that all things are not 
full of gods. Cintas. There is not, O guest, a person so insane.’’— 
Laws, 10, °, p. 899 B, C, Bolin’s trans. 

8“ Socnaves. Let us, then, approach nearer to it, .. . and exam- 
ine this essence, that is said to vonsist in motion. . . . For the contest 
about it is neither mean nor among afew. Turoporvs. It is very far 
from being mean, but is spreading very much throughout lonia, For 
the partisans of Heraclitus advocate this doctrine very strenuously... 
With respect to these Heraclitian, or, as you say, Tlomeric, and even 
older doctrines, it is no more possible to converse about them with the 
people of Ephesus who pretend to be acquainted ith them, than with 
persons who are raving mad. For, just as their written doctrines, they 
are truly in coustaut motion, but to keep an arguinent and a question, 
and quictly answer and ask in tarn, is loss in their power than anything ; 
or rather the power of rest in these men is imfinitely less than nothing. 
But if you ask any one of them a question, they draw out, as from a 
quiver, certain dark enigmatiee! words, and shoot them off; and if you 
Wish to get from him a reason for what he has said, you will be forthwith 
stricken with another newly coined word, but will never come to any 
conclusion with any one of then; nor do they with one another, hut 
they take very wood care not to allow anything to be fixed, either mm 
thelr discourse or in their souls.” —Zheetctus, 92, pp. 179 D, LE, 190A, 
Hiolin’s trans. 
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§ 1] PLATO. 575 


been novel, for a flood of new words had been coined to ex- 
press them. They were alleged to be views of Heraclitus, 
Whose reputed tenets coincide with those subsequently known 
as Stoic,* and whose personal temperament forbids the idea 
that he was a propagandist.” Probably Jews had already 
arrived at Ephesus, their subsequent stronghold, and had by 
their teachings given rise to discussion. Heathens who 
adopted new views named them after their deceased towns- 
man, whose notedly obscure writings may have permitted 
different schools of followers. 

Plato assumes a good and an evil being,” thus approximat- 
ing to Jewish views of God and Satan. One of his remarks, 
also, is, possibly, borrowed from Judaism.*% The discussion in 
Ionia may have turned his attention to the origin of motion. 
His views here do not harmonize readily with his account of 
creation.” 

11. Plato attributes to the gods a better character, in sev- 
eral respects, than was conceded to them by many others.” 
He thinks that they must at least equal good human work- 
men, who always pay attention to details, and that they can- 
not be bought by bribes. In this connection, if in any, we 
might expect an inference that they encourage human moral- 
ity. Plato, however, neither draws such a one nor alludes to 
it. His inference is, that RIGHT-MINDED atheists should he 
imprisoned or put to death, and something worse done to the 
others.” 


41 See § 111. 

45 See note 66. 

48 «© His style was so obseure and so difficult to be understood, that the 
Greeks surnamed him the unin/elligible.”— Am. Cyclopedia, art. //e- 
reclitus. Part of the obscurity may have been due to his use of foreign 
idioms. 

#7 See note 38. 

48 “ There shall no man see me and “Tet us not then look at the sun 
live.”” — Exod. 33, 20. ... usif we could ever with mortal 

eyes see and recognize perfectly [a 
divine] mind.’— Plato, “rs, 10, 
8, p. S07 E. 

49 Compare note 14. 

580 Tlis views will be found in his Zaws, 10, 10-11, pp. $99D-907 D, 
Bohn’s trans. 

51 «Py him who may think that gods do not exist at all, there may 
be a naturally just habit (of mind); and such become the haters of the 
wicked; ... they avoil the unjust, and love the just... . Such as 
have become so throngh folly, without a vicious frowardness and mui 
ners, let the judge appointed by lay put into the House of Correction, 
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12. Plato’s mind seems to have been restlessly active, 
rather than quietly thoughtful. His love of t: dking, ° mani- 
fest in all his PRESS, and tineturinge his whole style, must 
have precluded marcre reflection. For the reformation of 
mankind his chief panacea was force.” A set of ottice-holders, 
whom he euphemistically terms Guarpians,** were to manage 
other people’s business, so that no one could move rivht hand 
or left without their permission. He doves not say how these 
men were to be selected, nor what should prevent self-seckers 
from obtaining otfce. These men should forbid religious 
practices in private, and punish unbelief.” They should con- 
trol education,” as also human occupations aud habits of 


for not less than five years. . . . And when the period of their impris- 
onment expires, if any one amongst them... is again convicted on 
such a suit, let him pay the penalty of death. Bat such as, in addition 
to their beheving that gods do not exist, or that they are careless, or 
easily turned aside, become brute-like, . . . let the court of justice 
determine that he is to be imprisoned according to law, . . . and when 
he dies, let him be cast out, beyond the boundaries of the country, 
unburied ; and if any freemen shall together cat him, let the party 
ei a punishiuent for imipic ty [or rather, for unbelier }.” — Laws, 10, 
I pp. 908 BE, 809 A, ek. Bohn’s trans. 

6! ‘The article on Plato in the Am. Cyclopeedia bears internal evi- 
dence of being penned by one of his adinirers. It attributes to him ‘the 
richness of invention, the exuberant im: agery, the never-failing vivacity, 
and we may add the garrulity of Homer.”” — Vol, 13, p. 384, col. 1. The 
last remark is certainly within bounds, Plato uses pages where lines 
should suffice. : 

8% According to the American Cyclopedia (5, p. 127, col. 1), 
Confueius held that ‘ Disobedience is the greatest of TILE TIER THOU- 
SaANp crimes.” If this quotation be correct, the Chinese philosopher, 
equally with Plate, must laye relied for human improvement on multi- 
tulinonus and minute directions, enforced from outside, rather than on 
appeal to moral sense. Compare p. 334, note 40. Better cage abe 
with Chinese history than any yet attainable will be necessary, before 
later and perhaps monotheistie maxims can be distinguished from the 
orizinal ones of Confucius. 

St See a mublic, 2,15, 1%, 21, pp. 874 EB, 375 C, D, E, 376 C, 383 C; 
TABS Bie pie see, s29 De 

55 Sec ( 4 II. note 16. 
> See note 51. 

7 In all states it isa thing unknown to all, that the fami! ‘i Eos cames 
is of the createst power in the laying ee ot laws, as ie whether what 
are laid down will remain or not, For if is so ordered, Nee the same 
persons shall always nse the Same 4 6 aa he delighted with the same 
playthings, it permits the Institutions Jail down with seriousness to 
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life. Could Plato have reappeared in Russia under Nicholas, 
he would have foind vovernmeutal sanction for his tenct that a 
father must not cducate his children otherwise than as the state 
directs.” Had he aimed at ingratiating himself with men in 


thing, speak most correctly. . . . Now a hoy is, of all wild beasts, the 
most cilticult to manage. For by how much the more he has the foun- 
tain of prudence not yet fitted up, he becomes crafty and keen, and the 
most insolent of wild beasts. On this account it is necessary to bind 
him, as it were, with many chains... . Por learning to read and write 
three years would do for a boy ten years old. But to those who are 
thirteen, three years for handling the lyre would be a moderate time. 
Nok LEV re BE LAWEUL for a father (to pernut), or his son of his own act, 
to mike his applicrtion to these studies more or less, or for more or less 
years than these whether desirous to learn ov hating it... . It is meet 
. . . that certain festival battles may take place... . Let not every 
one be a poet on such subjects, but let him be a person not less than 
filty years of age; Nor, in the next place, SUCIL OF THOSE AS POSSESS 
POETRY AND MUSIC sulficiently in themselves, but have never done any 
honorable and conspicuous act, but fonly] such as are good men them. 
selves and held in honor by the state, aud have been the doers of honor- 
able deeds. (And) let the compositions ef such persons be sung, even 
ALTHOUGH THEY MAY NOT BE NATURALLY Mustcat. But let the decis- 
ion on these matters be with the instructor of youth, and the other 
guardians of the laws; . .. nor let any one dare to sing a song, which 
has not been approved of by the guardians of the laws, who are to 
decide, not even if it be sweeter than the hymns of Thamvyris and Or- 
phens.” — Lracs, 7, 7, 14, 8, 1, Bolin’s trans. pp. 797 B, C, 808 D, 
809 %-—810 A, 829 C, D. 

8 He then, who thinks to promulgate laws for states, as to what 
manner citizens should live and perform their public and common duties, 
but of their private coneerns, . . . that there should be a license for 
each person to live as they please each day, and no need for everything 
to take place by an order, . . . does not think correctly. . . . Let uo 
one utter any sone besides the piublic and sacred songs, . . . any more 
than (he would act) contrary to any other law: and let... the guar- 
dians of the laws, and the priests and priestesses, chastise him, who does 
not obey... . Let us then lay down this as one of the laws. 2. . That 
a poet shall not compose anything, cither beautiful or good, contrary to 
what is lawful and just in the state ; NOR SHALL ILE BE PERMITTED TO 
SHOW WHAT Hi HAS CoMPOSED to any private person, before it shall have 
been shown to the judges and guarglians of the law, appointed for thas 
Purpose, and approved of by them. .. . Tt will he meet to separate the 
sones suited to females aud males, by defining them.” — Laics, 6, 25, 
7,8, 9, 10; pp. 780 A, 800 A, 801 C, D, 802 D ; depublic, 4,3, 4, po t24 
B,D, Bohn’s trans. 

5) An individual, who had held position near, and travelled with, the 
Present Russian enrperor, lentime, in the winter of 18 10-41, a work Wow 
cdveation in Russia, fEfowas in French, and, if memory serve me right, 
published in Poland. From notes then taken the following extracts are 
wade: No person shall be permitted to have a private tencher, .. 
Without such teacher shall first have been examined... by a Com- 
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authority his advocacy of governmental absolutism would 
have been apposite. Whether it resulted from an utter 
mistrust of man’s moral nature may be a fair question. 
Plato’s views of marriace were, as is well known, that women 
should be held in comimon, and that the parental relation 
should be ignored.” ‘These and other of his utterances befit 
a lunatic or a moral idiot. 

In the discursive talkativeness of Plato upon multitudinous 
subjects there is nowhere indicated a mind competent to 
ORIGINATE, or even to appreciate and retain, the conception of 
a Creator.°? Whether he could have originated ae limited 
idea of Judgment as a supplement to his model Republic 


mittee (appointed by the department of Public Instruction).” The law 
was one of Catharine, re-enacted. Nobles were expressly mentioned in 
the re-enactment as subject to its provisions. Next, . private teach- 
evs in families or boardiny-schools were forbidden to teach anvtiing but 
the course adopted in the public schools, or to make use of any other 
books than those pertaining to the same, in order that public and pri- 
vate education might harmonize with each other. The emperor even 
forbade the opening of private schools in localities where public ones 
existed. 

6) << After this enactment, . .. and the others formerly mentioned, 
the following, I think, comes naturally... . That these women be all 
common to all these men, and that no one woman dwell with any man 
privately, and that their children likewise be common; so that neither 
shall the parents know their own children, nor the children their parents. 
... Ido not think, .. . as to its utility at least, that any one would 
donbt about it being a very great good to have the women and children 
in‘common, if it were but possible; but the greatest qnestion, methinks, 
ag be, whether it be possible or not.” — Republic, 5, 7, Bohn’s trans. 
p. $57 C, D. Compare Laws, 5, 19, p. 739 C. 

61 “We must unclothe then the wives of our guardians, since they 
are to put on virtue for clothes; . . . and the man who langhs at naked 
women... seems not rightly to know at what he laughs or why he 
dows it.” — Rrpublic, 5, 6, Bolin’s trans. p. 457 A, DB. 

& Plato in one passage atlirms the unholiness of any inquiry about 
the greatest God and the universe, or perhaps it should be translated the 
createst God, namely, the Universe.  ‘* We say that we onght not to 
search after the greatest god, and the whole order of es world, nor to 
be busy in explaining the causes (of things); for it is not holy. [t seems 
inlevd, that, if the very contrary took place, it would take place cor- 
Teles — Lives, 7, 22, p. 821 A, Boln’s trans. In the faee of this, 
Pilato in the Laas (LO, 6-9, pp. 893 B-$99 B) inquires at great) neth 
concerning the Universe. His assumptions and argument in this portion 
of lis writings would, if relicble, dispense with a Creator, and prove the 
universe to have a self-existent soul and its component parts also to have 
such souls. Cieero (De Nat. Deore, 1,12, a7. 30) uses strong langage 
concerning these and his other inconsistencies in regard to the divine 
nature. 
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micht admit discussion, were it not for the strong probability 
that he must have come in coutact with Jewish views. 

13. Plato is recognized by his admirers and translators as 
an obscure writer. «Phere are at least two prominent reasous 
for this. Firstly, his own views are often anything but clear, 
and he cannot make his subject clearer to others than to him- 
self. Secondly, he swamps it in such a Sea of conversation 
and Civerts attention by sich incessant digressions, that only 
through pertinacity cau a reader keep his main object in 
sight. There is yet perhaps a third reason. Plato at times 
many have been wiiline to dazzle weaklings by language, appar- 
ently learned, which he knew to be devoid of seuse. 

A reader conversant with French will tind Le Grou’s trans- 
lation casier reading and more intelligible than these issued 
by Bolin. He should note the sense in which Plato uses the 
term *‘ music,” or be may entirely misapprehend him. 


% The article in the New Am. Cyciopzedia represents his style as 
“often veediessly and provokingly obscure.” — Vol. 13, p. 8e4, col. 2. 
H. Davis, in his Preface to the inucus, speaks of ** there being many 
passages In it which still in fact puzzie even the most ingenious of its 
commentators.” —- Bolin’s Plato, Vol. 2, p. 31s. H. B. Burges men- 
tions the Sfefesiuen as preseriting “nota few passaves tu exercise and 

bafile eniendatory criticism 3; and adds, “Stallbanm .. . has left 
lirtie to desire in his Pro/egomena . . . on questions that will, it 1s to 
be feared, remain forever in thicir present obscurity.’ — Bohn’s Plato, Vol. 
3, p. 188. The same writer says of the Purmenides: ‘By a chain of 
reasoning, where subtietics assume the garb of truths, conclusions are 
arrived at, so as to fully justify the fear, which Socrates is here feigned 
to feel, that by pursuing metaphysical inquiries, he would fall into the 
lettomless sea of trifling. 2... Such at Jeast seems to have been the 
fate of every commentator who has ventured to enter the maze of mind 
which Plate has with such art built up. For neither Proclus and 
Damascins of the olden time, nor more recently Ficinus, nor, within the 
last hundred years, Taylor in England, Schleiermacher and others in 
Germany, nor Cousin in France. have been able to understand thoroughly 
themselves, aud to explain satisfactorily to others, what is likely to 
remain forever an intellectual puzzle.” — Bohn’s Plato, Vol. 3, pp. 397, 
398. The same writer reiterates his perplexity in his Prefice to the 
Philchits, Bohu's Plato, Vol. 4 p. 23 and again in his Preface to the 
Loors speaks of the original Greek, where so numerous are the diffieul- 
ties and so unaccountable the corruptions as to render it frequently im- 
possible to give even a readable... rendering.” — Bolin’s Plato, Vol. 
Sy p. 3. 

“When you say music, you mean arguments, do you not? I do.” 
— Republic, 2,17, p. 870 1. 
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580 XENOPHON, PLATO, AND HERACLITUS. [NOTE K. 


§un Heraclitus, Predecessor of the Stores. 


At a yet earlicry date than Xenophon and Plato lived Herae- 
litus at Ephesus in Asia Minor, 1 man who in his travels 
must have met with Jewish teaching, and whose recorded 
tenets entitle him to be regarded as a predecessor of the 
Stoics.°° The depression attributed to bin may have been 
constitutional, or may have resulted trom that ‘hievher ideal 
of life obtained among monotheists which he despaired of im- 
parting to his countrymen.” 


& «His philosophical creed was embodied in a work . .. On 
Nulure. The most remarkable tenets of this ereed were, that by the 
operation of a light ethereal uid, Whicn te DENOMINATED FI, all 
things . .°. were created, and that acquiescence in the decrees of the 
SUPREME LAW was the great duty of man.” — Am. Cyclepedia, art. 
Heracitus, Compare views of Jews and Stoies in Ch. LUL. wotes 17, 18, 
31, and in the prefixed text. According to him, ** Ultimately all things 
will return into the fire from which they proceeded.” — Emith, Mice. of 
Bieg. 2, p. 392, col. 2. Couipare Ch. 111, notes 14, 15. Heraclitus 
“teaches a resurrection of this visille flesh in which we were born, and 
lie kuew God as the author of this reswiection.” — Fhiloscophumena, 
9,1, pp. 282, 283, edit. Miller. The closing remark in reeard to God 
is based, in the Vlulosophtamena, on a quotation fiom Ifereclitus, which 
seems to mean that *t{men} will le raised up (or replaced) by [the] 
Being,” and which mentions that there will be ‘tcuards for the awakened 
and the dead.” — Ldid. Clement of Alexandria (Profrept. § 60) appeals 
to Heraclitus as veproaching idols and their worshippers for lack of per- 
ception. Compare Ps. 115, 0; Wisd. of Sol. 15, 15; and in the present 
work Ch. III. notes 9, 10. 

6 <* After his return to Ephesus the chief magistracy was offered him, 
which. however, he transferred to his brother. He gave, as his reason 
for declining it, the infamous state of morals prevaleut in the city, and 
employed himself in playing at dice with boys near the temple of Arte- 
mis, informing the passers-by that this was amore profitable occupation 
than to attempt the hopeless task of governing them. THe appears aiter- 
wards to have become a complete recluse, rejecting even the kindnesses 
Yered by Dareius, aud at last retreating to the mountains, where he 
lived on ‘pot-herbs, but, after some time, he was compelled by the sick- 
hess consequent on such meagre diet to return to Ephesus, where he 
died... . He was represented in various old traditions as the coutrast 
to Democritus, weeping over follies and frailties at which the other 
laughed.” — Smith, Lict. of Licg. 2, pp. 391, 392. 3 
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NOTE L.] GENESIS I,—XL 581 


NOTE L. 
GENESIS I. -XI. 


Ir has been held by many, both of those who defend and 
of those who doubt or deny the Mosaic authorship of Genesis, 
that in its earlier chapters a compilation was made from two 
or more documents, one, or one set of which, designated the 
Deity as Elohim, translated in our common version God, the 
other as Jehovah, or Jehovah Elohim, translated in our com- 
mon version Lord, or Lord God. The following attempt at 
arrangement of the documents in parallel columns was made 
about twenty yeurs ago. To facilitate comparison some por- 
tions of it are now omitted. 

In five instances (ch. 3, 1-5; 4, part of 25; 5, part 
of 29; 7, 12; 9, 27) the compiler seems to have intro- 
duced into one narrative a peculiarity borrowed from the 


other. These have been printed in brackets as a means of 
arresting attention. Possibly the reader may improve details 
of the arrangement. A table of differences is here subjoined, 


as an aid to study. 


AY 


In this column : — 

The Deity is called God. 

Creation lasts six days. 

The seventh day is hallowed. 

Man and woman are created simulta- 
neously, alter fowls and aninials. 

FEilen is not mentioned. 

The flood begins in the vear 600, 24 
month, 17th dav; abates after 150 
days; ends in 601, 2:l month, 27th 
day, having lasted 1 year and 10 
days. 

Two animals of all kinds, clean and 
unclean, are saved. 


The first-born is Seth. 

Abel is not mentioned. 

Lamech is a descendant of Seth. 
No sacrifice is mentioned. 

Babel not mentioned. 


B. 


In this column: — 

The Deity is called Jehovah God. 

Creation not apportioned into days, 

The seventh day is not mentioned, 

Mian first formed, then animals, and 
vet Inter woman. 

Account of Eden. 

The flood lasts (40 and 7 and 7) 54 
days: it ends in the year 601, Ist 
month, Ist day. 


Seven [pair] of clean animals, two of 
unclean, and seven [pair] of fowls 
are sieved, 

The first-born is Cain. 

Abel is murdered. 

Lamech is a descendant of Cain. 

Noah offers snerifice, 

Account of Babel, 
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582 GENESIS’, — XI. 


PAS 


AS. ein the beginning God ere- 
ated the heaven and the carth. 
2.4 otal God said, Let there 
be Hight: and there was Rays 
4 And God saw the light, that zt 
aas cood :,and Gol divi the 
lisht trom tlre darkness. 5 And 
God called the light Day, and 
the darkness he called Nieht. 
And the evening and morning 
were the first day. 

6 And God said, Let there be 
afirmament... 7 And God made 
the firmament... 8 And God 
called the firmament ITcaven. 
And the evening and moruing 
were the second day. 

9 And God said, Let the 
waters under the heaven be eath- 
ered tovether ... 10 And God 
called the dry land Earth ; and 
the ... waters called he Seas ; and 
God saw that dé was good. 11 
And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yicld- 
ine seed, and the fruit-tree ... 
12...and God saw that 7d wes 
good, 13 And the evening and 
morning were the third day. 

14 And God satd, Let there 
be lights in ie firmament of the 
heaven... 15 And let them he 
for lights in ne ext. heaven... 16 
And God made two creat lights ; 
... he meade the stars also. 17 
And Goi set them in the firma- 
ment of the heaven... 18... and 
God saw that df wes good, 19 
And the evening and morning 
were the fourth day. 

20 And God said, Let the wa- 
ters bring forth ... fowl tart may 
fly... 20 And Guid created great 
Whales, and every living creature 
that moveth, ... and ever’ winger 
fowl affer his kind: and Gol 
saw that wv was wpod. 22 Art 
God blessed them, saying, De 


[NOTE L. 


zB. 
(2, 4.) THESE ARE TILE GENERATIONS 
OF THE 
LLEA MENS “AN DOOR “Rik 
EARTH 


...In the day that Jehovah 
God made the earth and the 
heavens. 5... Jehovah God 
had not caused it to rain upon 
Hiecarthe, “Gil. on AudliTeho- 
vabh God formed man of the dust 
of Ute eround . 

3 And Jehovah God Biotedt 
a ae eastward in Eden ; and 
there he put the man... 9 And 
out of the ground made Jeho- 
vah God to grow every tree... 
the tree of life also in the midst 
of the garden, and the tree of 
know lede ve of good and evil... 
Ona ear Gund alae ena. 

) Aoi ‘Jehovah God took 
the man, and put him into the 
garden of Eden... 16 And Je- 
hovah God commanded the nein 

17 ... of the tree of the knowl- 
ede of “ood and evil, thou shalt 
not ent... 

1S And Jehovah God sail. Jt 
isnot cool that the man should 
e alone; Twill make him an 
helymicet for him, 19 And out 
of the ground Jehovah Gud 
formed EV CU: heast of the fl la, 
and every fowl of the air ; and 
browsit fhem unto Adam... = 

. but for Adam there was uct 
found an helpmeet for lim. =! 
And Jehovah Cod cansed a 
deep sleep to fall apn Aslam 
and he took one of his bs 

And the rib, which Jehovah 
Crod hal taken from man, marc 
He a wont 23...028 5. =e 

3, 1 [Now the serpent was more 2" 
flion any least of the tiehl whieh Jchoe 
vab God iad made. And he suid Gabe 
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NOTE L.] 


Bis 


frnitful ... 23 And the evening 
and qorning were the filth dav. 

24 And God said, Let the 
earth brine forth ... cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the 
earth ... 25 And God made the 
beast of the earth... and catile 
... and everything that ereepeth ; 
... and God saw that Zé was good. 
26 And God said, Let us make 
man in our Image, uiter our like- 
Ness ... 27 So God created 
man in his ow imacze, in the im- 
age of God created he him 3 male 
and female created he them. 28 
And God blessed them, and God 
said unto them, Be fruitful ... 
29 And God said, Behold, T have 
given you every berb...aud every 
... fruit of a tree yicldiny seed 
to you it shall he for meat. 30 
.. of And God saw every- 
thine that he had-maide, and, he- 
hold, 7 wus very good. And the 
evening and morning were the 
sixth day. 2, 1 Thus the heay- 
eus and the earth were finished, 
and all the host of them. 

2 Andon the seventh day God 
ended his work... 3 And God 
blessed the seventh day, and 
sanetified it: because that in it 
he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made. 


(5, 1.) THIS 18 TIE BOOK 
F THE 


GENERATIONS OF ADAM. 


Tn the day that God create 
man, in the likeness of Cod 
made he him ;2 Male and feniale 
eveated he them; and blessed 
them, and called their mune 
Adm... 

3 And Adam... begat @ son... 
and called Lis name Seth, +... 


Ones 


GENESIS I:— XI. 383 


5. 


the woman, Yea. hath God said, Ye shall 
not ext of every tree of the carden? 
Aud the workur satd unto the serpent 
2... of the fruit of the tree which is iy 
the midst of the garden, Gad hath soil. 
Ye shall not eat of it. lest ye die. + 
And the serpent said unto the woman, 
Yeshall not surely die: 5 For God deti 
hiiow thatin the day ye eat... then your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
gous, kuowing good and evil.J 


» 


6 And when the woman saw 
that the tree was sood for foud 
... She took... and eave also 
unto ber husband with her ; and 
he didvceat. 7... 8 And ther 
heard the voice of Jehovah Gul 
walking in the garden; ... aud 
Adam and his wife hid them- 
selves from.. Jehovah God... 
9 And Jehovah God. cailed 
unto Adaim,... Where arf thou? 
10... ll... Hast thou eaten of 
the tree, whereof I commanded 
thee that thou shouidst not eat ¢ 
12 And the man said, The 
woman whom thou gavest fo Le 
with me, she gave me of the trev, 
and I did eat. 13 And Jehovah 
Cod said unto the woman, Whi 
0s this (hat thou hast done? Ai 
the woman said, The serpent be- 
cuiled wre, and I did eat. 14 
And Jehovab God said unto the 
serpent, Because thou hast done 
USO ecu CUUSCU et Obes 
CAM eee: Dae, al 
... 921 Unto Adam also and to 
his wile did Jehovah Gul 
make coats of skins, and clothed 
then. 

22 And Jehovah God said, 
Deliold, the man is become as 
one of us...and now, lest he 
... take also of the tree of life, 
and eat, and live forever: =f, 
Therefore Jehovah Cod sc 
him forth from the garden ¢ 
TeCUGivewte Weeh sce 

4, 1 And Adam knew Tve 
his wife ; and she conceived, ail 
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584 GENESIS I.— XI. [NOTE L. 
A. B. 
6 And Seth... begat Enos: 7 bare Cain, and said, I have got- 


co Ose 

9 And Enos... 
10). eA 

12 And Cainan ... begat Maha- 
lateel inl Stinaldds.< 

15 And Mahalaleel...begat Ja- 
renlie wy UG es. ol Tee 

18 And Jared... 
LQeew 20 es 

21 And Enoch... begat Me- 
thuselah : 22... Enoch walked 
with Gol... 23 oes all the 
days of Enoch were 365 years: 
24 And Enoch w: alieea with 
God: and he wis not; for God 
took him. 

25 And Methuselah... begat 
Lamechai26.7. 82. 

28 And Lamech... begat a 
son : 29 And he called his name 
Noah, 


begat Cainan: 


beyat Enoch : 


ying, This same shall comfort us con- 
our work and toil of our hands, 
because of the ground which Jehovah 
hath cursed. } 


32/vAndw Noak... 
Ham, and Japheth : 

62 ve And.... . the sons of 
God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they 
took them wives of all which 
they chose. 


. begat Shem, 


(Gig) © THESE 


ARE THE 
GENERATIONS OF NOAH. 


Noah was a just man and... 
walked with God. 10... 11 The 
earth also was corrupt before 
God... 12 And God looked 
upon the earth, and, behold, i 
Was) ¢ormupe (2°13) And Gol 
said unto Noah, The end of all 
flesh is come 1 will desiroy 
them with the earth. 


ten a man trom Jehovah. 2 
And she again bare his brother 
Abel.. 3 And in process of 
time it came to pass, that Cain 
brought... an olfvring unto Je- 
hovah. 4 And Abel, he ulo 
brought .... And Jehovah had 
respect unto Abel and to his of- 
fering: 5... 6 And Jehovah 
said unto Cain, Why art thou 
NGLO GN eee elem ess NITE ens 
up against Abel his brother, and 
slew him. 

And Jehovah said unto 
Cain, Where zs Abel thy brother ? 

WOR EN as ae evan 
Cain said unto Jehovah, My 
punishment ts greater than I can 
bear. 14... 15 And Jehovah 
said unto him, Therefore, who- 
soever slayeth Cain, vengeance 
shall be taken on him seven-fold. 
And Jehovah set a mark upon 
Cain, lest any finding him should 
kill him. 16 And Cain went 
out from the. presence of Feho- 
Vall 4... 

17 And Cain knew his wife; 
and she conceived, and bare 
Enoch... 18 And unto Enoch 
was born Trad: and Trad beat 
Mehujacl: and Mehnjnel bezat 
Methusael : and Methusael be- 
gat Lamech. 


NEO rs bene OIL Sa ae tens) 
Qt. 25 And Adam knew 


his wile : again; and she bare a 
son, and called his name Seth: 

[For God, said sie, hath appointed me 
another seed instead of Abel, whom Cain 
slew. ] 

26 And to Seth, there was 
born a son, Enos: then began 
men to call upon the name ol 
Jehovah, 

6. 3 And Jehovah sail, M 
spirit shall not always abide 1a 
Tes Enon 


esecnatie  “Easnebienn neta tt A RS SS A 


NOTE L.] 


AS 

14 Make thee an ark of gophe 
AUOIIEPEID,... MGs. Ue lS: 
ssn. 19) Atel sof-every living 
thing of all fiesh, two of every 
sort shalt thou bring into the ark, 
to keep flim alive with thee ; 
they shall be male and female. 
20s Oe Thus Noal: 
according to all that God com- 
manded him... 7 6... 

7 And Noah weut in, and his 
sons, and his wile, and his sons’ 
Wives with him... 8 Of clean 
beasts, and of beasts that @re net 
clean, and of towls, and of every 
thing that creepeth upon tue 
earth, 9 There went in two and 
two unto Noxkl into the ark, the 
male and the female, as God had 
commanded Noah. 

11 In the six hundredth year 
of Noah’s li-e, in the second 
month, the seventeenth day of 
the month, the same day were 
all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up, and the windows of 
heaven were opened. 

12 fAnd the rain was upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights. ] 

13 In the selfsume dav en- 
Pere NOM coe lt lo Aid 
they went in... two and two of all 
flesh... 16... male and fenre of 
all flesh, as God had commanded 
EAD Pes eemmelie e me (Eger eae 
2) ee ies wee Adil “Gage wauners 
prevailed upon the earth 150 days. 

8. 1 And God remembered 
Njopinew, lee Repent mena. 
150 days the waters were abated. 
4... 5 And the waters decreased 
continually... 14 And in the 
second month, on the 27th day, 
.-. Was the earth dried. 

15 Amd God spake unto Noah, 
§ UTNE, 16 Co forth of the ark ... 
17... 18 And Noah went forth 
re WO 

25 * 
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ol 


B. 


5 And Jehovah saw that the 
Wickedness of man aas great... 
6 Andit repented Jehovah that 
he bad made man... 7 And 
Jehovah said, I will destroy 
man whom-l have created... 8 
Lut Noah found grace in the 
eves of Jehovah. 

7. 1 And Jehovah said unto 
Nowh, Come thou and all thy 
house into the ark... 2 OF 
every clean beast thou shalt take 
to thee by sevens, the male and 
his female; and of beasts that 
are not clean by two, the male 
aud bis female. 3 Ot fowls also 
of the air by sevens, the male and 
the female... 4... and I will 
cause it to rain upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights... 5 
And Noab did according unto all 
that Jehovah commanded him. 
10... 16 And Jehovah shut 
him in. 17 And the tlood was 
furty days upon the earth ... 

8. G And it came to pass at 
the end of forty days, that Noah 
eee. easent LOntbVva Coxe 

.9... and she returned unto 
him... 10 And he stayed yet 
other seven days ; and again he 
seutiorth the dove... 11And the 
dove came in to him in the even- 
ing 3 and, lo, in her mouth wes 
an olive leaf plucked off; so 
Noah knew that the waters were 
abated... 12 And he stayed yet 
other seven days ; and sent forth 
the dove; which returned not 
avain... 13 Andit came to pass 
in the GOlst year, in the first 
moth, the first doy of the month, 
the waters were dried up ... 

2) And Noah — builded an 
altar wito Jehovah; and took 
of every (leu beast. and of every 
clean fowh, and offered burnt of- 
ferings on the altar, 21 snd Je- 
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A. 

9. 1 And God blessed Noah 
and his sons, and said unto them, 
iBejiruitiiell. 3, (25.7 3... weer 
5... 6 Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed: for in the imave of God 
made he man. 7... 

8 And God spake unto Noah 

9... behold, L establish my 


covenant with you... 10... Lt 
aS Awl coated temo aloe 


16... the bow shall be in the 
cloud ;... that I may remember 
the everlasting covenant between 
God and every living creature ... 
17 And God said unto Noah, 
This 7s the token of the coy- 
enant... 

18 And the sons of Neah, that 
went forth of the ark, were Shem, 
and Ham, and Japheth ... 19... 
2B 29... 


THESE 
ARE THE 
GENERATIONS OF SHEM. 


Shem ... begat Arphaxad:... 
11... 12 And Arphaxad :... be- 
gat Salah: 13... 14 And Sa- 
lah... begat Eber: 15... 16 And 
Eber... begat Peleg: 17... 18 
And Peleg... begat Reu: 19... 
20 And Reu... begat Serug : 21 
... 22 And Sernuy... begat Na- 
hor: 23... 24 And Nahor ... be- 
gat Terah: 25... 26 And Terah 


(11, 10.) 


... begat Abram, Nahor, and 
Haran. 
NOW TILTESE 
ARE TUE 
GENERATIONS OF TERAII. 
27 Terah begat Abrmn... 28 


oO oO, ob Anda erely 
took Abram ... and they cate Un 
tu Ilaran, and dwelt there. 52... 


GENESIS I.— XL 


[NOTE L. 


18} 
hovah smelt a sweet savor ; 
and Jehovah said in his heart, 
Twill not again curse the ground 
any more for miu’s sake... 22... 


ome reac sa Ores LO ee 
OAINOUN es | BO! ssc Zier sald, 


Blessed be 


Shem... 


Jehovah God of 


27 [God shall enlarge Japheth, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and 
Canaan shall be his servant. J 


(10, 1.) NOW TULSE 
ARE THE 
GENERATIONS OF THE SONS 
OF NOAH. 


Shem, Ham, and Japheth ... 
2 The sons of Japheth... 3... 

6 And the sons of Ham: Cush 
Pe ieee COmiCGucn Ieant 
Nimrod... 9 He was a miehty 
hunter before Jehovah, where- 
fore it is said, Even as Nimrod 
the nighty hunter before Jeho- 
Vic emetic em el oe 
PE CeO ce Once Mies TGR 
iS ert 9 PAU a. 

21 Unto Shem ... were children 
DOTS! a 20 oe tase. 120 

26 Diet eon eas 
Pol Onsen il ly fae 

32 These are the families of 
the sons of Noah... 

11. 1 And the whole earth 
ron eet cere srk CKOotG, 
let us build us a city and a tower 

5 And Jehovah came down 
to see the city and the tower... 
6 And Jehovah said... 7... 
let us go down, and there con- 


found their language... 8 So 
Jehovah scattered them... 9 
Therefore is the name of it called 
Babel ; Lecause Jehovah «id 


there confound the language ot 
all theenth sand from thence cid 
Jehovah scaticr them abroul ... 
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NOTE M. 
LOCALITY OF GREEK CULTURE 


Suita’s Biographical Dictionary furnishes the following 
professional names, between B. c. 400 and a. p. 400, of per- 
sons who lived not farther west than Greece or Evypt.1 The 
investigation (intrusted to other eyes and which the author 
could not test) may be, and is doubtless, imperfect ; yet its 
results are subjoined in the hope of lightening labor for some 
one else. 

Persons of uncertain origin are designated by a mark of in- 
terrogation ; natives of Greece proper by italics. Such of the 
latter as studied or resided in Asia Minor, Syria, or Egypt 
have an asterisk affixed to their names. 

Asia Minor was a larger country than Syria or Nor th Egypt. 
Its secular literature also has perished to a less extent than 
that of the other two.” Both of these causes may explain 
why we still have a larger list from it than from both the 
others of literary and scientific men. Whether its medical 
prominence claim other explanation may deserve scrutiny. 
Of the physicians hereinafter named ninety-eight are of uncer- 
tain origin ; seventy-four came from Asia ‘Minor ; and but fif- 
teen from Syria and North Keypt. To Syrians, however, should 
be added Luke, not mentioned in Smith. 


Astronomers. ier en of Phrygia, Apollonius of Caria, 
Aristarchus, Aristyllus (/), Callippus, Cleomedes (?), Conon, Era- 
tosthenes, ene Geminus, IHipparchus, Hypsicles, Ptolemxus, 
Sosivenes (2), Theodosius, Theon. 

Mein eee ee Archimedes, Ctesibius (mech- 


1 Greek culture existed in North Africa, Sicily, South Italy, and in 
that section of Gaul where we afterwards find a settlement of Christians, 
some of them certainly from Asia. In most eases, however, we could only 
reason inferentially as to whether this eulture came from Greece or from 
more monotheistic lands. 

Asia Ming . was ruled more immediately by the Senate; Syria and 
North 1 Kevpt, by the SUN (see p. 184, note 115). The latter two 
countries were more frequently than the former intrusted to me mbers of 
the popular party, a@ party Whose literature suffered seriously diving the 
ascendency of its opponents. Much of Syrian literature was moreover in 
& language unlikely to be copied or read outside of its own borders. 
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tiphanes (7), Antonius (?), Antyllus (?), Apollonides (7), Apollonius 
Antioch., Apollonius Arch, Apollonius Biblas, Apollonius Citien., 
Apollonius Claud, Apollonius Cyprius, Apollonius Empir., Apol- 
Jonins Heroph., Apollonius Memph., Apollonius Mus., Apollonius 
Ophis, Apollonius Pergam., Apollonius Pitan. (2), Apollonius Tar- 
sen., Apollophanes, Apsyrtus, Araius, Arehagothus, Archibius (4, 
Archigenes (/), Avctwus (/), Avistarchus (2), Avistion (2), Aristogenes 
(two), Artemidorus (2), Artemtlorus Corn, slselapo, Asclepiades, 
Atheneus, Dueehvius,* Botrys (1), Cesarius, Callianax (2), Calli- 
eles (?), Calligenes (/), Callimachus (2), Callimorphus (4), Capito (), 
Cassius (/), Celsus A. Cornel.’ (2), Chariton (?), Charixenus (’), Chrys- 
ermus (/), Chrysippus (three [2), Cleophantus (two [2), Codratus (a 
Christian martyr), Critobulus (/), Critodemus, Ctesias, Demetrius 
(thive), Demosthenes Phil. (!), Dexippus, Diayoras (2), Dicuches (2), 
Divcles, Diodorus (¢), Diodottis (2), Dioeenes (1), Diomedes, Diony- 
sius, Diophantes, Dioscorides Pedac., Dioscorides Phacas, Diphilus, 
Dorotheus, Epictetus (2), Erasistratus (2), Eudoxus, Eugenianus (?), 
Eunomos (2), Euphorbus (/), Euphorion (/), Eustathius (), Eusto- 
chius (/), Evax, Evenor (?), Galenus, Glancias (7), Glaucus (/), Gorgias 
(two [/), Hegetor (/), Heracleides (two [/), Tferaclianus (?), Heras (7), 
Hermoyenes (two {/), Herodotus (two [?), Herophilus, Hicesius (/), 
Hippocrates (?),t [phiciauus (2), Tonicus (/), Julians, Leonidas, Leon- 
tius, Lucius, Lycus of Macedonia, Lysimachus, Magnus (four), 
Marinus, Medius, Meees, Menemachus (/), Menodorus (/), Menodo- 
tus, Metrodorus (two), Mnascas (/), Mnemon (7), Niceratus (/), N7- 
clas, Nicomachus (2), Nileus (2), Nymphodorus (2), Olymnius (7), 
Olympus (2), Orestes (7), Oribasius, Palladius (/), Pantaleon, Papy- 
lus, Pasicrates, Pausanias (7), Pelops, Philagrins,* Philagrius (4), 
Philinus (2), Vhilippus.* Philippus (two [2), Plilon, Philon (2), 
Philonides, Phi/otas,* Philoxenus (/), Philumenus (/), Polyarchus (/), 
Polyeides (?), Praxagoras, Priscianus Theo, (?), Rufus Ephesius, Sa- 
binus (?), Satyrus (/), Serapion, Sextus Emipiriens (7), Sopolis (4), 
Soranus (four), Sostratus (/), Staaton, Stratonicus, Thaleleus, 
Themison, Theodorus (7), Theodotus (three), Thessalus, Theudas (4), 
Xenocrates (?), Xenophon (two), Zenobius, Zenon (three), Zeuxis, 
Zopyrus. 

A collection of fragments from Greek historians has been 
published by Didot at Paris, in four large 8vo volumes. Of 
the writers contained thercin only one tenth, or thereabouts, 
came from Greece. 

No city of Greeee proper seems to have had any public 
library. This is a strong reason for discrediting that country 
as the seat of Greek Icarning. 


§ Celsns spent a portion of his life at Rome, 
4 Arabian accounts say that Hippocrates studied near Damascus. 
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ADDENDA. 


Page 18, note 3. — Ernesti, in his Index to Cicero’s Latin, 
states under Mevinus, that the Aucients elassitied dialectics 
and morals as human concerns ; the events of nature as divine 
ones. 

The gods—though deemed indifferent to morality and 
sensitive almost exclusively to offences against themselves — 
were thought occasionally to notice what contravened senti- 
ment. Thus when the father of Ux dipus exposed his infint 
son, the gods cared nothing for his crime; but when the son, 
esvaping destruction, married in mature: life through igno- 
rance his own mother , they sent pestilence on his people. 


Page 203, line 9 of note. — The point of the allusion to 
Plato is that his favoritism for the ruling class (see pp. 576, 
577) rendered it ditlicult tor patrivians to gainsay his authority. 


Page 361, note 6.— Persecutions under Mare Antonine 
must have been largely due to the political clique who con- 
trolled him, and who wished that the result of their own rob- 
bery and misrule should be attributed to anger of the gods 
against Christians, 

Page 384, note 40. — Rev. M. C. Harris, one of our Mission- 
aries to Japan, tells me that the Japanese language, equally 
as the Chinese, has no word for conscience. 

Page 390, note 3.— “The Zulus... reunD their an- 
cestors. . ... There is no word in the Zulu language which is 
equivalent to the word Gud.” Josiah Tyler in “New York 
Observer,” quoted in “ New York Tribune,” Dee. 11, 1881 

Page 564. — Thc Penny Cyclopedia, in its article on Gib- 
bon (Vol. 11, p. 212, col. 2) says: “His acquaintance with 
the Byzintine historians is said by those who have studied 
the subject to be superficial.” The same charge applies to his 
acquaintance with western writers. His treatment of slavery 
in his second chapter utterly ignores the conflict of parties 
which has been stated on pp. 86-89, and he obviously regards 
the ameliorated slave law of Hadrian as due to kindlier feel- 
ing of slaves towards their masters, whereas it was occasioned 
by public¢ mdignation at receut atrocities of the latter. 
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Anpot, E., v. 4. 
Abraham, 24, 38, 343, 345, | 
390), B51, $25, 455 
Abraham’s bosom. 439. 
Achwa, 85, 204, 402, dud. 
Acheron, 324, 414. 
Acherusian Like, 430, 431. 
Achilles, 10, 420 | 
Acrostics, Christian, 441, 
$43, 444.500; Jewish, 415, 
416, 4495 in O. Test., 435. 
Actium, 84, 120, 203. 
Acts of Piiate,~ 342. 
Acts of the Aposties,* 44, 70, 
114, 151, 235, 252, 467. | 
Adam 341, 351, $53. 
Adonai, 428, 
Ailran: My 18 


AAmilianus, 2S8U, 
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JE nilins lectus, 

JEN 518, 

ZEneas, 150, 150, 403, 499, 
418, 427, 448, 452, 453, 
47 depicted as a mono- 
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years’ wandering of, 415; 
escape of, 419; wife of, 
41); the chaste, vi, 453. 

nobarbus, 12 

Jon, 354, 35h 3n8. 
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Afranius pene 


SOL, 


Agamemnon, 10), 405. 

Asilistis, 807, 

Age-games, 119. 

Age, golden, 425: sixth, 4.535 
tenth, 118, 407,459; iron, 
4235. 

Ages length of, 119, 129 
451; seven, 11S, 421, £80 ; 
ten, 118 

Awe. sony, be I 

Wola, 279, B64, 5A, 561. 
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power of the. 
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Alexaudrines, 122,544: svn- 
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on 

Allezheny College, 834. 

Allexory, 13), 

Allutted Vs lee, 150. 


in, 43,86, 140, 
iio 310, 371, 385, 357, 
30, B00) 475, 518, 519, 


579, O10, 579, 5SO. 


| American Indians, 376 
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OSU. 
Ammon, oracle of, 178. 


Ananus, ! 

Anaxarchus, 469. 

Ancestral customs, 35, 153; 
usage, 507. 

Auchises, 409, 421, 422. 

Ancient of Days, 260, 487. 

Anci es or customs, 
69, hitstaly ns Way, a iBle 
17. 

Ancyra, 164. 

Anvols, substance of, fire, 
45, 46: whether deified, 
460; fallen, 482, 458; 
punishinent of, 4b, 455. 

Aniensis, Samuel, 490. 

Annas, hn3. 

Anne, Queen, 479. 

Annibilition, 27, 341. 

Anthony ; see Antony. 

Antins Valerius, 401 

Antichrist, 117, 137, 149, 

141, 222) 502, 503; see Be- 
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Antiochus of Commagene, 
84, 115, 205. 

Antiochus, tercher, 868, 

Antipater,* 41, 61. 

Antiquity, Yo; relative, of 
Judaisnr and Paganisin, | 
35: spurious reverence tor, 
38; factitious reverence 
for, 315; appealed to, 83, 
135. 

Antislavery, 231, 234, 473. 

Antirheses, 34. 
Antiuim, 119, 214, 622. 
Antonia, OY, luv, 102, 112, 
181, 217, ITH, 520, 550. 
Antonia, tower of, 55: 
Antoninus, Mareu 
82, 350-382, 545, 53, 
504+ relief of his urmy by 
a shower, 

An‘ouinas Pius, 81,172, 331, 
359, 360, dtd. 

Autouius, Julius, 164. 

Antony, 73, 120, 155, 155, 
424, 520; his dete: ut, 6,18, 
gy¥, 100: did he fuvor Ju- 
dais? 158. 

Antony, son ofabove, iv, 164. 

is, 543. 
or Apamicia, 33, 41. 


’ 
Apicius, ¥2 
Apion, 103, 247, 311. 
Apis, 115, 180, 272. 
Apocalypse; see Levelation. 
Apocrypha, 28, 130, 5z7. 
Apollo, 18, 26, 123, 166, 204, 

596, 430/440, 440: ordered 
to-the Underworld, Lis. 
Apollodorus, 416, 417, 433. 
Apollonius, 3il. 
Apollos, 254. 
Apophthegmata, 398. 
Apostles, twelve fountains, | 
B46. 
Apostolic Constitutions and 
Canons, 3t4. 
Appius Appi: nus, 511. 
Apronicanus, 331. 
Aproniug, 518, 614. 
Apuleia Varilia, 505. 
Aqueduct, 514. 
Aquila, 351. 
Arabian, 185, 370, Od. 
Arabiv Petra, 143, 
Arabs, 870. 
Arches, 124, 
Arehedemus, 41. 
Archippus, Flavius, 302, 303. 
Architects 
Archives, sceret, 442. 
Ardis, 484, 
Arironants, 
Aristo, 41, 
Aristocracy, Reclesiast., 94. 
Aristocracy, Callie, 115, 115, 
200 | 
Ari-toeraey, Jewish, 220, 


On. 


418, 
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their revolt at Alexandria, 

103, 206; permitced in due 

dea to suppress rebeilon, 

| HAS; falsities history, 133, 
wal. 

| Aristocracy, Roman, 147, 

208; dominant under Au- 


gustus, 13, 72, 89, 93, 108, 
160, 455: under Claudius, 


7), 8d, 87, 99. 107, 116,222, 
228; under Titus, dar 
under Prajin, 10,81 etn 
under Mave Antonine, 6d, 
392; udvocates ancient 
usave, oo, 318: falsities 
history, 138, caused 
the dark ases,5a7 7 lifera- 
ture siippressed by, 93.94, 
165, 107, 809, 453, 447 
untricndly to Judaism, 5 — 
11, 28, 116, 149, 447: and 
to Greek culture. 11-14, 
114; character of, 5-14, 
BH-SO; brutaliry of, 
185 254-255; plots rebel- 
lion, 108, LOS, 109, 1815, 193, 
207, 279, 251: punished 
by Domitian, 252: decries 
miecdlicni science, | 3. 

Aristophanes, 509, 454. 

Aristotle, * 868, 582,383, 425. 

Ark, who shut its door, ov, 
3: 51. 

Armenia, 1168, 185, 491, 404, 
548 

Armies, stunding, 380. 

Armon, 4>4. 

Acnobius,* 150, 347, 348, 
B87, 445, 474. 

Arnuphis, the Egyptian, 39. 

Arria, 284. 

Arrian, 41, 65. 

Arruntius, 181, 63 

Artabanus, 185, ae 


| Arfomidorus, 283, 284. 


Artemion, 3 1. 

Artemisin<, 253, 546. 

Arulenus Rusticus, 283, 284, 

Ascension of Isaiah,* 347, 
445, 573 

Asceticism, 335. 

Asclepindes, 302. 

Asia, 142, 156, 158 164, 175 
184, 260, 819. BAD, 884, 406 
407. 492, 493. 197, 508. 572: 
Jowish influence in, 15; 
15, 69, 72. 

Asia, a provinee in Asia Mi- 
nor, 24, 30, TAT, 197, 258, 
251, 254, 257, 301: seven 
churches of, 258, 252, 23. 

Asin Minor, 1, Coie 
17,1 13, i VA 4 

304! : 

W seat oot Jewish 

influence, 1, 41,4995: and 

of hinnan tnprovement, 

3), 357, B81, BRT: Stoies 

originate there and in 


PTE sempathizes with n= 
tricians, Y6, LB, 206, 222; 


Syria, 41, 54, 571; carth- 


| 
| 


} 


quakes in, 117, 143; 


Cwsar's refuge pluce, 154; 
Hero isit to, 1 
Asians, ss nagogues of, 4 


siatic calendar, 253. 

Asinius Giilus; see Gallus, 

Asinius Pollio; see Pollio. 

Asprenus, Cuius Nonius, 73. 

ricus, 419. 

-head, 550; alleged wor- 
ship of 31h. 

Associntion applied to Chris- 
tiuus. 474. 

Assos, 41. 

Assyrians, 39, 151. 

Astrologer, 195; ientified 
with ( haldean, oJ. 

Astrologers, 4 She 

Astrology, 07-40, 195, 518, 
O40. 

Astronomers, 368, 58 

Astrouomiy, 370. 

sylums, 1&5. 

Atirneus, ) 


S, 
35, 307, 319, 
SY, 473 
Dyes lace term for 
monotiicis sts, 10, 8u8, 31! 
473: for heathens, + 
how Pluto would punist 
them, 515, 576. 
Athenuvoras, +4, 887, £15. 
Athetais, 445. 
Athenians, 464. 
Athenodorus, 18, 41. 
Athens, 42, ak 231, 233, 
235, 250, Bee byt 


Athietes, 292. 


lius Buta, 611. 
Atilius Se Trans 
Attalus, 11, 257, 5U7, 398. 
Attien, 523. 
Atticus, Curtius, 520. 
Aucury, 40, 455: died out, 
i NS: re-established. 1%), 
; in Asia Minor differs 
from Roman, 155. 
Augustin age, 
Augustine, *58, 3} 
Augustulus, 3887, 


Augustus, 146, 292: hich 
priest, 14, 165: a toni of 
putricians, 72, les, bo- 


170; expels foreiners, i 
13; recedes from parvicinn 
ism, 175-178; division of 
provinces under, ‘ 
censorship of writl 
tablished by, G5: 
comme’! instituted by tity 
forbids foreizn dvess, 1143 
his victories deemedealims 
tous, 205, 
Thorius 


his respeet for 
Vic ite 


Viherins ignered it, 
Oo: temple dedicated te, 
100, 515; disrespect tur his 


Bleep fd. be theme 
tat Ol L+téfarre; hog 
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divinity, 515; statue of, | Roone, Bishop, 3. 


bly. 
Augustus, a title, 513. 
Augustus, privsiess of, 520. 
Aulus Gellius, 179. 
Aurelius, Pius, 411. 
Auspices i see Augury. 
Australia, 339. 
Aveutiue Uyll, 350. 


Babel, 119, 550, 412, 416. 


Babylon, 12a, 136, 405, 432, 


446. 


Babylon, designating Rome, 


131, 136, 265, 267, 32s 


| Botta, 177. 

| Boulosne, 204, 

| Brahueins 

Breuuus, 

Bride, meaning danghter-in- 
law, 411. 

Bridsman, Dr., 3 

Britain, SU, 241, 273, 288, 
é ‘ 401, 541. 


eee 
Brutus, $4, 156, 284, 614. 
Bod Tone 20, oJU, viZ. 
Builon, sus. 


25, | Bull-tights, 79, 


44, 501, 


acchus, aterm of some Sto- 
Ba us, aterm of s 
ics for Supreme Being, 6d. | Burnirty, iv 


Baci is, di 4-409. 


’ 


ness of, U4. 
Barbarians, 59, 458, 562. 
Bar Cochba, S44. 
Barnabas,* 100, 444, 471. 


331,832) 30. 
Bassus, Betilicnus, 213, 
Bassus, proconsul, 316. 
Bassus, the centurion, 101. 
Beast of the Apocaly pse, 499. 
Bechuanas, 350. 

Beelzebub, 218, 219. 

Bee sly, Prof., v 

Belgium, 52. 

Belial or delinr, 117, 137- 
139, 239; see Berial. 

Belief, its origin, d88- 891. 

Beloved, the, 500. 
Benedictine mouks, 370. 
Berenice, 99, 272, 548, 590, 

552, 507, 560. 

Berial, 409, 500, 

Berlin, 351), 367. 

Bereen, 253. 

Berosus, 337, 449; daughter 

of, 342, 449. 
Berytus, 543 ; 
at, 114. 
Biblioth. 
D4, 
Ribulus, Cains, 90. 
Bithynia, 
318, 320, 827. 

Rithynians, 142 

Rhiek-mail, 478 

Bimsus, 414. 

Blandus, Ruhbellius, 521. 

lavney, 455. 
BI ood, supposed shower of, 


public games 


Sanct. Patrum., 


14: eating of, forbid: lon | 


by Jows, 15: and by the 
Oviental Chureh, 15. 
Bondsman, term for Jews, | 
ATL: of God, 281, 208,471. | 
Bonn, 182 
Took of divine prrpeses, 265 
Rooks burned, 93, 404. 
Rooks of Numa. Pomp., 401 


ment of, that | 


41, PN 300, 315, | 


ae 


ve, 


| Burg 
) Burial 


Burrhus, 79, 84, 227, 241. 
| BDeshmen, 889. 
Buta eoui- 


5Y; caruest- | Byron, 303. 


| Bs 


utine Harmonist, 126, 
“aa 422, 45u. 


Cwcilius, Lucius, 602. 
Cucina, Is]. 

| Caclius Subinus, 171. 

| Cs vnis, 203, 274. 5.0. 


| 


ee 268. 545; city 


ows, 546, Hil, poe 
lic games at, 31. 

Casar, Julius, 11, 72, 400, 
8 remoudclicd the Sen- 

i gave citizenship to 

s and tenehers, 

12: planned public library, 

14: funerul of, attended | 

Jews, bi, it: enuses acts 

of the Senate ard people 

to be published. 038: equal 
rights under him, WO; ape 
plication to him of siby1- 

line teaching, 175, 437; 

writings of, suppressed, 93. 

| Caesars, 73, 130, 103. 

| Carsonia, 201. 

| Cainphas, 463. 

Cains, a Christian, 256. 

Caius, 
tus, 115, 174. 

Calvi, a term for philoso- 
phers, 582. 

Calendar, Roman, regulated 
by Julins Crsar, 11; 
Greek and Roman, 665 
Macedonian, 554, 645. 

| Caltienta, 75, 94, 100, 171, 

PLY TBO, ISN S224, 227 

stops proseentions for une 

helief, Us political truce 
effected by, 1: contenins 

Ilomer, 10, 203: conviets 

Senate from J Own ree- 

ords, & 1G, Bot: Sernate 

plotsa@ainst lim, 15. Ton; 
his death denuded, Los ; 


pub- 


Books, the, sUd. 


no friend to patricianism, 


even tent iu binds of | 


ersndson of Augus- | 


10 ; void of arrogance, 
208 sisters of, UG, * 


227,445. lis alle wed stat e 


| for ‘the Temple, 138, 24 

‘216, plains renic 

of government to Alexd 

dria, 214. 

| Camornm, 39, 

Camyrunia, 243,275, 622, 630; 

| earchatahes in, Lf 

| Campbell, Geo, 43. 4 
Canmpus Martius, 77, 110. 

Canna, 3b. 

Capena, oY. 

Capernauin, 333. 

tapiio, 171, 172, 214, 481. 

wpito, Lucilius, 508. 

Capitol, 140, 204, 226, 228 
273, 402; barnt, 142, 401, 

Capitolinus, Julius,* 3802. 

Cappadoe ja, B07, 548. 

Caprea, C fapri, 112, 518, 629, 
522 

Ceprineus, 622. 

Captivity, teachings before 
the, teachings after 
the, 5 

Capua, O36. 

ctacus, 

arolina, 

1C arthnge, bg, 22 

Varihaginians, 115, 397. 

| Carus, 279, 

Cary, Prof., 

Caspian t Sea, “189. 

‘a 830. 

ndra, §30. 


» 6, 88, 156, 157, 


. Avidins, 3861. 

| ¢ ae, Betillinus, 214. 

| Cassius, Dio; see Dio Cassius. 

Cassius, Severus, 94. 

| Castor, 202, 221. 

Catcchumen, 336, 348. 

Catharine, 578. 
Catholic Christians 
Catholics, 261, 
Jewish, 847 ; 
Odi. 

Catiline, 145, 146, 147. 

Cato, censor, 495, 4961 dis- 
likes Greek culture, 12. 

| Cattiaus, 183. 

Catulus, "402, 

Celer, Propertius, O11. 

Celsus, A. Cornelius, 589. 

Celsus, Juventus, 278. 

Ce ‘Isus, oppenent of © ne 
tianity, 4¢9. 470, 478, 

Colsus, the father, a by me 
ulnike 

Celsus, the son, 171 

Celsus. a physician, 589. 

Consors, 12. 

Censorship, of dres a, 114, 
115; ot writing on It 
JABS Opposed ‘a Tiberius, 

> of press, 0. 


ges 140. 


294, 


3a7 : semi 
liberalist, 


” 


| Centennial Ode, 401. 
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Cephas, 2: 
al at law, lv: a hin- | 
to the spread of 
3, 32: see Law, | 
ul Caren 


by | 
y | 


heat 


Certus, 
Cheerea, nS 
Cheere 
Chains of durkne 
Chalcis, 113 
Ci aiden, 
Chai - an, 


s3, 454. 


Ci oor. 449. 
Chaldwans, 33, 53, 123, 199, | 
rene | 


Channing, 18, 335, 334, 335. 


Chaocie meatier, behavior, 
tem per, 355. 

Caarivles, 597. 

Charicles, a physician, 512. 


Caemosh, 3. 
Chests of stone, 401. 
Chillren, 373. 

China, iv. 3, 3° 
jos, 23, 41, 4: 
tus, Christy 
Chri: tiep. Jesus), 
411, 443° $35, 


+. 386, 390. 
2 


Christian assemblies, copied 
synizozues, 2), 177, 173. 
Christian Examiner, 4. | 
Christian monothei-m, 412 
Christian records, destrosed | 

by the patrician party, 95 
Christin Rezister, 


Christianity . 
37 


aa, 


its nites under ELulri- | 
an $5; preparation tor, by 
Juitisin, S94: rerarde \ as 
a pit of Julaism, * 
supersedes Jwhism, 351; } 
was it te ried Fureizn Su- 
pers tition ? 3). 

ilins, 24,259: blamed | 


Jewish 
ne 


330: 


33): theirascent | 
to heaven, 2 2 : suf- 
fered from c¢ ives 
Uap eae, Si, ode BOs 
recalled (?) by Doynitian, | 
20. whether expeied by 


LF 
ervea 


Kim, 280-282: . Nero's 
Perseention of, Spy 


ae Le ey tui 
expelle | from Rome, : 

te t Atheia-s 5s t73. 
P “s persecutiomor, LOM, 
oy 


Ol. are IMisrepresent rl 


by Tacitus, 2+! ea ull; 


| Christiins, dewi 
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: 


taunted with worshipping 


anuiitessaenud, OL: muner- 
eus in Bicnynia, 9 
Were Chey tae ouly Gentile 


Monoilietsts touere? Sus; 
their various a lutions, 
Sl¥ 5 perseeutell uiuder 


Trajun 620: artribuce Jew- 
ish documents to he ativen 
autuors, Usi-+ oy cleo 
449: forgeries bv, 372, 
dv, td 3 views of Sunday 
and Sut 
843,00: theirextray ime 
use of the OL} ‘Lescaut 
in the second century 
olb- 515, dd: 
touching thisinu the thi 
excepoonal ones 


ei 


otT, ois 


dvem Jusus cae Deity of 


the Oui Testament, dt - 
803; persecutel under 
Mare Aatouine, 331, 304: 
sympathized wita by Dio 
Chryso: 
they ap; 
verses 453; 


n oy: 

er oS to sibyvilli. e 

iby Line com- 
positions ned 441-445: 
meaning of certain worls 
as used by them, 2 )-475: 
their views of Nero's re- 
turn, 4u3- 504; Cibbon’s 
represenrarion of, 13}, 441, 
442, 512; many avoil of: 
fice-holling, 
of, in prayer : use al- 
legory, +3495, un 
body of. deeme ad the ritual | 
Jaw needle Ss, of, $075 ” 

Christians, lexi irine 264, 
n=. 


oF >: Or.ent- 
al, 314 233; 
Gentile 

357, 32): Gno-tie or he- 


retical, 3351-335, 


135, 133, 2 
208, 397, S95, 401, 572; 
ultra Jewish, i: ditnot 
use Pauis writings, 2-4. 
Christitus, rice of, 404: 
monotheistic 


assoc) ition 
Of, 220 23 AGS 
Christians, semi-Jewish, 7! 
120; 13, dal tol 2h 
all, 35, 
tlefinition of term, 4/0. 
Chronicon: see kusehias 
Chronological Tables, 
449: of Roman fist. 591. 
Chronology, by emperor, 
BS a) 8 
Jarssippus, 41, 42, 46. 47, 
Wh, Hood. TG 
Church a ; 
Cicero, \E- 
1 i ta aaa 


od, eae an 


Waals 


aie a 
$55, «447, Redes Fe 


on gilts wWdewieh temple, 


posture | 


! 
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33; on augury, 35: on 
aucestral custou, 35,437 ; 
On worals, 46: Gu omens, 
291; on desizn io the uni- 
verse, 59; liaikes heaven 
the reward of national 
robbery, 83, 15): uses 
mai ily Stoie literature in 
his work on morals, 47; 
Uses monotueist terms, 
150: destruction of his 
monotheist writiuzs advo. 
cuted, ¥o. sells capfives as 
shives, 50: criticises Plato, 
518: banished, 1ty. 

Cicero. Quintus,* o!), 42, 54, 
62, 71, 86, WT, 138, 157, 
435, 4 435. 

cia, 11, 41, 184, 185, 801. 

i ians, yy 

Cinna, 121. 

Circe, 432 

Circensian games, 314. 

Cireumcisiva, 15, 825, 229, 
452. 

ium, 41. 

ivenslip. purchase of, 24). 

City, the Lfeaveniy, 44, 430. 

Clarke, J. F., Rw. 

Claudia, Pulelir 

Claudius, 9, 75. 77, 

Oi 13 Dby Ist 2)2: 21 

32-241, 515,554; statue, 

: se as Beiiur, 137, los, 
935, 235, 239. 

Claudius, Pacatus, 277. 

Cleanthes,* 41, 42, 45, 48, 
49, 61; bymin of, ot. 

i Clementines. 258, 359. 

Clement of Alexandria,* 48, 
150, 3837-341, 374, 419, 
422, 580, 

Cleombrotus, 288, 259, 

Cleveland terald d, 33). 


Clodian law. 277. 

Cneius Domirius, 521. 

Cohortatio al Gereecos,* 168, 
358, 495, 428, 427, 4H, 
$5) i 451. 

Coin, of Tndrian, 129; of 
Domitian, 277; of Trajan, 
320, 

Colossians, 151,258, 249, 262, 

Colossians, peopleot C 
org 


vlusse, 


Colossus, 273. 
Comet, 45. 
Comming kins tom, 
Comins, 
Coritin, Woy, 111, 112. 
Comiazene, 4. 
Commiodus, ¥, 127, 
HAS. HG — FA. 
Compitilicina wenes, 150. 
Coneort, a5 
Confowration 
tos cy Ea 


Contucius, a7. 


495, 435. 
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Congress, 231. 

Conscience (compare Moral 
Seuse), 18, 805; no term | 
for it in secular Greek and 
Latin, 20: worin Chinese, 
34: strengthened by seuse 
of accountability to God, 
28, 384; extent of its de- | 
mands, dud. | 

Conservitism, 253, 351. 

tives, Jewish, 231, | 

3, 331), DES, 050. 

Coustantine, 70, 155, 369. 

Constantinople, o7L. 

Consular -enator, the oldest | 
_ enititle se to Asia, In], 3s. 


Corinth, 


935.2 
Jy 


Cornutus, 
Corr 


Cweilius, 480 
stion, Ifouse of, 575. 


ta, 18, 64, 142. 

pees Messalinus, 532. 

Cottian Alps, 84. 

Cotys, 113. 

Cousin, 579. 

Crassus, Lucius L., 12. 

Crates, 11. 

Creation, Plato’s account of, 
compared with Geuc 
568, 569. 

Creator, 20, 408, 568, 571, 
678; styled Father, 52; 
recognize only by heliev- 
ers in revelation, 390); the 
Supreme Being di-tin- 
guished from, 334, 351; 
the Supreme Being, 20, 
408, 

Cremutius, Cordus, 94, 161. 

Criminals in office, 316. 

Crete, 18, 249, 323. 

Critias, 230, 507. 

Croesus, 391. 

Croxs, Moses typical of, 444 ; 
synibols of, 345 
Crown, in heaven, 
Crusades, 870, 371. 
Cuba, 322. | 
Culture, human, 333-588 ; 

wsthetic, 371-376: incdius- 
trinul, 87-2881; 
S05; mental 
8855 moral | 
BSH: Greek, Mods, BT = | 
3vl, Bs2 2 - 38 | 

Cum, 3800, 408, 405, 438, | 
44. 

Cinein Sibyl, or composi 
tion, or books, 
ALL, 425, 431, 402, 416 | 

Curio, 402. 


literary. 


| Davians, 2 2, 564. 


| Darius, 301 


| Davy 
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Customs, Jewish (compare | 

‘Aucieut), 7 ee i 
Cychides, 6 
Cyuie, a, 
Cy mies, t+. 
Cy prian, 548, aie 
Cyprus, +1, 62 
Cyrene, 16+ 
Cyrenians, 21. 


Damascius, 47U. 

Danuriscus. asi. i 

Dani l,* 200, 206, 347, 428, 
‘tiv. 

Dauube, 351. 

Dareius, OSC. 


Dark Ages, 587, 388. 

Dauesruter of, meaning in- | 
habitants of, L22, 123. 

, Ld, 457. 

David, the tricud of Robes- 
pierre, 565. 

Davis, If., 579. 

Davis, Jetivrson, 219. 

Day, of Saturn, 68-70; of 
the Suu, US ; ‘of the Lord, 

70, 262. 

Deuth, a 356, 811, 361. 

Deceiver, the, 137. 

Deecuivirs, 57. 

Deerees concerning Jews, 
154-156, lot. 

Deification of Augustus, 179, 
820,505,515, 5183 of Chiu 
dius, 317; of Vitus, 274; 
620, 513; of angels, 470. 

Deiotarus, 155. 

Deiphobe, 448. 

Deities, heathen, 11, ea 
310, 420, 42 if 511; took | 
no interest in human im- 
provement, 18-20; wor- 
ship of, had no connection 


| 
515+ | 
| 


with morality, 25, a7 
lack of respeet for, 7, 168, 
279, 317, 474; how to be 
served, 10, 226; argument 
for their human form, 43, 
44; whether perishable, 
45, 51, 58, 289, 2905 
originate moral evil, 482% 
identified with angels, 502; 
plurality of, and hurean 
form deemed universal, 
388. 

De la Biene, 

Delatores, 55, 


my 
idee 


Delos, 


546. 
475 - 481, 529, | 


chief slaye-market, 


Delphi, 18, 25, 157, 299, S07, 
14), 

Deluue, 55, 57, 403, 411, 432, 
485: see Flood 
Demetrianus, dts. 
Demetvins, a Chris 
Demetrius of Syri 
Demetrius of ‘Tarsus, 288. 


Ny 208. 


Demetrius, the Cynic, 54. 

Demsoe ritus, dav. 

De Mouurciia,* 358. 

Demon of Socraie: 

Demous, dl oe 
460, $51, 48 
eoncernin’ 
2uu; deati of, 

Demoplire, $45. 

De Morte Ciiudii Ludus,* 
240. 

Design, evidence of, in uni- 
verse, 5. 5, dU, 


Denemiou, So. 

Deuteronomy ees 3140, 549, 
OW. 

De Werte, 359, 371 

Dewey, 17. 


Dianu, 305, 440. 
Piewareiiin, 217. 488. 


| Dicsiuson, John, 177. 


Dideror, 
Dido, 415. 
Didron, Lol. 
Didymus, 18, 299. 
Dio Cassius,* 13 
100, 15, 11 
153, Loi, Lik 
135, Js 


ol, ¢ ie, a2; 

Dio Chrvsostom,* 28, 286, 
297-300, suv, 38hh, 417, 
420, $543 charged with 
unbelief, 10,305; approxi- 
muted mono helu, 250, 
297, 209, ditt, 3876, 2555 

persecuted by Pliny, 20d - 

; a trieud of Nerva, 
280; erects a library, sv2. 

Diodorus Sieulus,* 417. 

Diogeues, 35 

Diogenes, a Cynic, 273. 


) Diogenes, a gmuncoarian, 67. 


Diozenes Laertius,* 42, 554. 
Diogenes of Babylon, 41, vl. 
Di ony sins or Poni TU. 


Diotrephes 
Dip! uilins 
Disciples of rhe Porch, 42. 
Divination 32, 195: Sal i- 
jeuled, 
lief in, 63, 177. 
Divorce, 31. 
Docetm, 45. 
Dolabella, 26 4,155, 156. 
Domitia, > 
Dentnane. ivy oot 


RF. 403, OF, 151 
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Placed libraries, ( 
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jan, 320 
‘Tacirus, 5 
Donmucius: s¢- Enobarbus, 
Domirius, 155. 
Dowmidus Ater, 206, 208, 210, 


maligned by 


u 
Dourttius Pollio, 190. 
Dora, 545. 


Dracon, emblem of the Ro- 
Naw power, , 126. 
Druidisin, 2 7 
a, LUO, ? 
sou of G anicus, 
2 brother of bibe- 
rius, 176, Is): son of Ti- 
berius. es FEE! 51, 


Dubiin | wy 00. 
Dauniviri, 5, 345, dud. 


agle, allegory of the, 180, 
155, 154. 
Earthyuike,  earthqua! 
67, 120, 138, 154, 
Minor, 117, 
> Cani- 
iu italy, 
Rett 


19, 

in Syria, 
Riodes, 34) 

East, 313: 
power tor, 150, 400. o02% 
government of, 262: do- 
minion of, 441; cp Kiug- 
dom. 

Ecclesiasticus, 27. 

Eclipse, 227; at the cruci- 
fixion. 442. 
Ecouony, The, a 
term, 397. 
Edicts in favor of Jews, 154, 

155, led. 

Education, fashionable, 295; 
early, 309. 

Effizies, 219. 

Egypt, 120, 324, 367; a seat 
“of Judaism, 1; 41, 409; 
and of Christianity, d+: 
Plato visited, 404, 565; 
senators prohibited from 
visiting, 10. 

Egyptian god, 643; priest, 
30; magicians, 249, 240 ; 
put 259; religion, 158, 

12, 042-545; rites, 226; 
aes 222) ant iquities, 
5989; rites suppressed, 542, 
543, 545. 

Egyptians, 

a DO, 

Fichth dav, 70. 

Hearn, 50. 

Fvusinian mysteries, 129. 

Elijah, 825,593, 427, 425, 501. 

Elim, 345 

Kli- in, 264, 345. 

kl ian ae et’, 

Riysian Fields, 421, 422, 460. 

Hivsium, 4238. 

Embroide rvs a Sunday eccu- 


pation, o2. 


a theological 


38, 89, 53, 68, 


anricipations of 


) Eatipevor, 


| Erythracwn 


ys 


INDEX TIL, 


Emesa, 113. 

kincudc before dinner, 91. 
hurpedoctes, 49, 258. 

ine of, 5138, 
old: term repugnant to 
‘diheri not. 

piland, osu. 

Eunius, a kuisht, 172. 

L nnius, a writer, £15, 415. 


» Book of * 44, 46, 51, 
. de -459: its view 
of evil, 45, 462. 


wphrodious. 233. 


ae 62; 63, O4 
‘9e9, 
Epic ns i} 388, 
Eypidaurus, 500. 
Lyputhers 
Eijuirox, 1: 
Erastus, 249. 
Eryvenre, 36, 142.150, 402, 

405, dle, 
401. 
iliican narrative, verses 
byl, document, writer, 
ou. OY, 11y, 142, 143 
li 


“abil abe) ase 


Stati noe 
noe UD eel lip, Gomes 


or 


HY—d3d, das, 446 - 
Gol 42 


45U, 440. 

Bscul upius, j 

Esdras,* ean Sook of, 
120, 150 - 134, 827, 490. 

Esquimaux, 3x, 5u0 

Ethics, Nicumacbean, 858. 

Ethiopia, dup. 

Ethnureli, 84, 85 

Etruria, 3.3; aristocracy of, 
995, 225 


225, 22 
Etru-can teaching,* name, 
divination, 175, 176, 195. 
Etruscans, ritual books of, 

119, 120. 
Eul wa, 623 
Budemus, 38. 
Bumolpus 32, 803. 
Kunuchs, 285, 280, 321, 825. 


Euphrates, 41, 210, 264, 4u 


' 
de 


’ 
404, 407. 
Euphrates a Stoie, 41. 
Euripides, 20, 809; Pseudo, 


330, 340. 


Europe, 879; dark ages in, 


3BN7. 
Eusebius * 10, 252, 269, 320, 
356, 545, 560: © hronicon 


Ontl22; Tal, 2 238, 283, 325, 
ooh, AH). 

Butvetes, 100. 

Eve, 430. 

Evening I" ost, iv, 62. 


Bxodus,* 263, 2d, 
Add 
Lxpeusive living, SU -92. 


340, 346, | 
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Ezekiel,* 83, 263, 265. 


| Ezra; sve bsdras. 


Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, 
DUO. 

Ful ricius, 329, 472. 

Facctolati, 2U, 178, 448. 


sles. ot 


362, 857, 
as ape 


185 


> Jewish use 
; Stole use of 
use cf word by 
>. aly 
! pewer of a, under 
Reman law, 517, 529. 
Fathers, Ist. 193, 1% 
47>: Christian, 645, 3853. 
Favor. a Gnostic term, 653. 
Fourer of God, 471. 


Fst 


Fene nu? 453. 
Festivals, 97, 225; Roman, 
ut 


Ficiuus, 


| Fidena, 74. 
| Ficulus. P. Nigidius, 146. 


| Flocds, 56, 150, 485, 458 


air) the substance of Cod, 
4, OU; of angels, 405 

ae den.ons, 40: a compo- 
neut purt of the giants, 46. 

Fiaccianus, 450. 

Flaccus, Avillius. 85, 96, 
10-107, 206, 516, 519, 
He2, Sut. 

Flaccus, Caius Norban., 164. 

Flaccus, Lucius Valerius, 33, 
Filed seen eee 

Flaecus, Valerius, (31, 

Fiamen Dialis, 179. 

Flavian aniphithe: Me 274. 

Fiavian fumily, 280, 545. 

Flavius, prator of Lihya, 
It, 

Flavius Ciemens, 279, 280 
252, 254, 319. 

Flavia Domitilla, 279, 280, 

Flood, 65-57, 480. 


Fiorus, Gessius, 244, 546 - 


iy pn. 190, 191. 
Foreeilini, 20. 17s, 445. 


| Fovefather, 63. 


| 


Foreicn divinities, 253 


Forcizn rites or religion, 
Diy Be Bol, 
A) sain 
<Upers tition, 8, 9, 
» 4 
+ mneantng Of, ove 
42; op. Peregrinun, 


tele 5 
oye 
oe 


m9. ab MW 
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eyes ined | i wie pe Sa es ; 
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Foreigners, 141, 395: ex- 
pelled trom Rome, 12: a 
Jewish teria tor Gesiies, 
24, 295. 


Forekuowlhedge, 200, 455, | 
435. 

Forzeries, Christian, 347, | 
442, 445. 

Forrest, 355. 

Fortnightly Review, v. | 

Fortune, ormicie of, 195; a | 

| 


term tor God, v4 
Frankincense, Liv. 
Frederic of Prussia, 333, 554. 
Freedanen, $i -338, 143, 153, | 

212, 22, S3L. 
Free tom of speech, 
Freed women, 115, 17t. 
Friday ignored, 68 
Friedlieb, 405, 403, 
Frontinus, £783 
Fry, E} beta, 37. 
Fuci inus, Luke, 77. 
Fusitive, Mutricidal, 498; ) 

Roman, 497. 
Fulness, iu inostic term, 304. 
Falvia, 33, 180, 10. 
Funeral, vluliatorial, 314. 
Fuseus Aristius, 153. 
Future existence, 25, 27. | 


Gabinius, 442. 
Gabriel, 427. 
Gaius, a Christian, 254, 255. 
Gaius,* a lawye r, 172, 113. 
Galatia, 25), 307. 
Galatians, * Ep to, 151. 
Galba, 80, 83, 59, 123, 
231, 132,288, 49, 
cruelty of, 65, Ls. | 
Galen, physician, 371. 
Galilean, a teria for Chris- 
tians, 
Galilee, 


ae xs 
DAD = 090, O90. 


, 053, 543, | 


Galion, 234,532,537, 519,541 


Gallus, Asinius, 18), 184, 
§17, 522, 3 530, 540, Stl. 

Gallus, te $47. 

Gallus, Cestins, 244, 6546, 
ob, é DoT. 

Gailus stius, 510. 

Games, public, 31, 71-82, 


200), 254, 279, Ly — 203 ; 
at Vienne, 292, 293: of 
Iferod at Crsarer, 3b3 of 
Herod Agrippad® Bory ens, | 
Jf; suppressed in Asia 
Minor, 72. 

Cavis. / 

Gaal, ONT, SNS, 2005 201; 
Peds TR hs Oy ao 

Gaia Asia, 37. 

CGaulish Greece, 397. 

Gals, Way Wb, 152,155; 
SUT 808, 421. 

Gehenma, y0, 500. 

Gellius, Lis. 


| rcennesareth, i 


INDEX IIL. 


Generation, Tenth, 118, 119, 

led: First to Rieventh. 407, 
jeucsis,* 411, de autuor- 
ship of d91; two accounts 
in, S81 


|) Geneva, 339, 379, 


293) 294. 


Genitor, Julius 


Gentie Chriscianity, how 
viewed by Jewish Chris- 
tins, 255, 2aU. 


) Gentile monotietsts, 24,318, 


Ot2, 452, 403, 471. 
Gerizin, 270, 449. 
Germuanicus, 74, 115, 1S1- 

Inv, lul - 194, 540: heads 

rebellion ust ‘Liberius, 

111, 625, 550. 


Germans, old. 


| German women, 298. 


Gerinany, 95, 181, 183, 207, 
B35, 336, 513, 


Ge-sius Florus: see Florus. 

Giants, 428, £32, 435: con- 
stituted of fire or spivit, 
and soul, 43. 

Gibbon; 185, 137, 159, 312, 
Spe MOE ies ta 
D45, DOL —ADE. 

Guosties, 45, 54, 531-355, 
£5, 347,319,991, 5 j 

(ro lla common noun 
Greeks aml Romans, 3. £: 
absence of term for, amoug 
Katfirs, 3s). 

Gola eis linate, 349-359 

God, of the Stoies, circum- 
cl t 42, 

God of this world, 333, 334. 


| GoWs kinzdom, 405, 425. 
Gol, the Supreme cep. Sue | 


preme Bein), 130,234, 235, 
8543 absence of term for, 
in Creek and Latin, 3; 
andin Chinese, 2,32 JSowe 
ish terms for, 4,5,43, 427, 
457: Stoic terms , 46, 
47, 52, 53, 60; Christian 
terms for, 252: Reneen’s 
terms for, 63, 64; Jewish 
views of, 16, 17, 21, 22,42, 
43, 142, 480; Stoie views 
of, 42, 13, #5. 48,59, 142, 
249, O88, 575% Sibyiline 
views'of B3T= 3: plensed 
by non-observers of rifueal 
hoy. 2b, 485; senses in 

ich called Father, 43, 

whether personal, 
whe her corporeal, 


60: 
142: fire the substrace of, 


45, HS; idontitiet with 
the world, 40, 60; evidence 
of his existenee, 20, 5% 
4752 «levoid of maine, 


| 


Greeks, 


B52: name not te he wats | 


tered, 850, Sb) superin- 
tenting care of, de, 
pareutal allection of, 625 


ayy, 


ever present, 567; inter- 


ested in inan’s moral cul- 


ture, 65, dul: recognition 
of, Zot) practical recoy- 
nicion of, 159, 169: loeuted 
in the third heaven, 834; 
in the seventh heaven, 705 
in the eighth heaven, or 
Pleroma or sphere of the 
fixelstars, 160,254: tizure 
of speech concerning, 398 5 
Gnostic views of, ool- 
834; his relaion to woral 
evil, 47. in tie gurb of a 


Pope, 201; Son of, so0=- 
oss € n of our knowl- 


ede concerning, 338. 
Gods > see Deities, 
CGod-worship, +51. 

Goud- worshipper, 464. 
Goethe, d3. 

diolden era, 117. 

Gollen pals burnt, 299. 
Gos pels. ot2; teaching of, 

Zs, 270; not forte 433: 

Guostie use of, 832-354 5 

not adapted to controversy 

with heathens, 336, 34, 

453, 442, 452. 

Goths, ob2. 

Government, free, 355, 357; 
ae Liberty, Censorship. 
Governors, provincial, dsl. 

Graechi, 211. 

nmiriins, 588. 

wcilla, 284. 

Graves, J. T., 
Graves, Re, 33. 
Greece, 318, 834: devoid of 
Greek culture 358; inva- 
sion of, 421; a term for 


heathendom, 423; devoid 
ot libraries, 589 
Greek cuiture, 11-14, 49, 


due to Jewish 
y, 151. 367 358, 
expelied from 
Rome, iii, 12; locality of, 
358. 587, S893 in dis ples 
with patricions, Ll, 35) 
cause of their distauste for 
it, 114: its lender in dist 
vor, 13; did ic influence 
Orientul nations? ili j 
Creek dress adopted by pitri= 
chin Jewlers, 114, 115, Ps 
Greck language, 150, Lets 
chief vehicle of uncieut 
literntuare, Lb 
Greek physicivns and feace he 
ers made citizens, 12a ex 
cepted from eee ion by 
Aaeustiur, 12. te: 
Greek poetry, verse of, of 
aterm for Gent 


B82 - B87; 
influence, 
882 - 334; 


Lite 1SQe ens ee 
ith; story ¢ wea 
hy Jews, , expeled 


from Rane, as Lk. 
Guebres, £7. 
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Guizlaff, 2, 3. 
Gsmiuasia, 512. Agrip ie 
Herod Agrippa, Senior, 9, 
Habakkuk, 428. 2. Mh alge ise 
Hybit, 82 228, 540, 5215 a patrician 
Ibid eS, 118, 126, 414, 496, emissary, 09, 100, 1054 
Hadrian, 14, 15, 564: offers pretended gift of a king- 
sacrifice, 120: Jewish re- dom to, 107, 112,113; sup- 
belliou under, 65, 69, 525 ported by the Jewish aris- 


329; its elfects, 69, 141, } toeracy, $6; sketch of his 
380, nu, 402, 403. lite, 1l2-114;) observed 


Hannibal, Su. 

unover, 9. 

striker, The, 329. 
Harper's Weekly, lz. 
acerius, Qu intus, 508. 
“ward, DS om ee ie 


the ceremoniul law, Lit: 
rewarded by 
under Claudius with a 
Kingdom, S4, a his 
expedition to Alexandria, 
2 100 = 105, 205, 291, 
Heathen deitics, "OUR. Herod, King of Cilcis, 118 
Heathenism, 3l, 137; its | Herod the Great, 84, 98, 116, 
views of religion, 25; im- 163, 15, 330; his public 
personation of, 235, 408; games, dl) supported by 
its decay, 543. the Jewish aristocracy, 067 
Heathen worulists addressed | 
sentiment rather than | pa, ue, Lis. 
principle, 28, 29. Herodian, 502, 563. 
Heathen reiigion, the, 195, Ierophile, 440, 446 
198, 291, 248; void of Herr, meaning of, 278. 
moral aim, and of mental | tlesiod, 414, 415. 
or moral teaching, 25, 20, | Ifierapoiis, 41, 258, 262. 
290, 542. Lligh-priest, 164. 
Heathen rites, 294 $95 452; | Llindoos, 383. 
re-establislicd, 17: plow Hfiudostan, 118. 
edge of, died out, 302. Hinpoerates, 318, 371, 589, 
Heaven, acity 44: new, 485, | [fispallus; 
488; third, 83h; seventh, : Hobhes, 333 
70, 354; Jaa 354: of | Holfnann, 483. 
the fixed stars, 140, 354; 
Saturn's reign in, 414. 
Heavenly City, 455. 
Hebrew parallelism, 46, 128 
Ilebrew Slave, 118. 
Hebrews, 88, 139, 169, 289 


210. 
Holy Spirit, 353 - 858, 470; 


when personified, 555, 354. 
Home, 330; relations of, 


8 


see Scipio. | 


pautriciins | 


fraternizes with M. Agrip- | 


Holy, definition of, ASG, | 
ILoly of Holies, 117, 148, 145, | 


428, 464. 374, 375. | 
He brews, * Ep. to, 249, 254, | Homer,* 19, 405, 417: @ | 


Srt. | 
Mector, 10, 496, 420. 
Ifegesippns, 252, 320. 


test of heathen ortho- 
doxy, 10, 203; quoted by 
Chiudius, 10; Piatureh’s 
Melon, 19, 412, 417. exposition of, 808-8105. 
Helienissical Greek, 139. copies Sibylla, 419: con- 
Helvetius, $53. coals Sibvlla’s books, 429 
Meivitius, Jun., 313 contradiction of, treated 
Helvidins’ Priseus G5, Lalo as unbelief, 420, 

283, 284, 246, 512; biog- | Horace,* 19, 147, 189, 425, 

TI pay of, Ob 435: his sabbatical fx jend, 
He! tvins, Rafns, 513. G7, 158, Litt; he bur- 


, 
leracleon, s Jewish ferching, 
‘wlitus, 


OS 


: be metrilies tew- 
Meso papts. 167, 451- | 


| Hos pitr ils, | 
ie “tH10s, Fn A, ha. 98, 181, | Totiontots, Bef 

12, 203, "290, 305, BIBL) [eave of Gokt, 220. 
Penises of, a woek by Jd.) Haidekeper, HE J., 825. 
GC G3" | eal 
sre Senecio. I {homenwns, 250, ; 

Me fined by Origen, | [ly to the gods, their | 

real, . character, 1. | 
Herniap! ivolite, 570. jit FOAMES, ; 
Ueciaiss, 358 | Hystaspes, Ol, 166, 426, 159. | 


Mevennius : 
Hemtie, 


| Lutelleet, Guo> 
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Werod Agrippa, Junior; see | Tdva 440. 


Mother, a larze stone, 


Oat eek 
Vy 
Martyrdom of,* 


Ilion, 418, 
lium, 417. 
Imaces, woalten, 1 
duced from As 
clusion of, tre 
permitted, 2 
litical init 
hibition of 
away by & 
day of Passo 
Timmortialicy 
linperator, 550. 
Independence, years of, 489, 
SAU 
Tmbia, alphabet of, iv. 
fudiim pailosey phe 
Tielians, 374, 
Informer, 475. £51. 
Inspiration, 415. 


intro- 


Intelligence, 3°5- 55 
Intuition, 355, d>.- 
Tonia, 574. 
Irenwus,* 159, 253, 227. 331, 
235 349, 
oer a, 3) 
Irving. ., 375. 
yn, 48x 


Isthmus, 440: 
128, 493. 

n state its 

fromar 

Ttalv, S73 ss 


Jave tus, 
ada on, ° ee 
Javolenus, 
Jehovah, 47, 
Jeremiah. 
Jerome, * Lol} So, oa, Oe 
4 $5. 
Jerusalem, 270. es 
temple ar, 3. 54. 41 
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Jesus; see Sirach. 

Jesus, 23: Gnostie view of, 
dee; Marcion’s view of, 
832,833 > Valentinian view 
of, 354: deified, S4U- 359; 
ae al hed trom the 

Supreme Being, 351-354 ; 
authorix: do by God, sud; 
acrostic on, 444: not an 
objectof prayer, 470: name 
same us Joshua, 345, 040, 
349, 4445 pre-existence of, 


Jew ish 


Christians, wor- 
shipped with Jews, 20; 


charged with setting tire 
to Rome, 245. g 

Jewish influence on Chris- 
tians, 1,15: on the stoics 
40 -66, 173,555: on Giveck 
cuiture, 4U oz; on 
Romans, iii, Wit; on 
heuthens, 1, 50, 6, 67, 
827; its termination in 
Europe, 65, 359). 

Jewish literature, 28. 

Jewish people, wife of Je- 


hovah, 265. 

Jewish religious services 
compared with heathen, 
20 - 25. 


Jews, Asiatic, exempted from 
military service, 14, 156. 


Jews, expulsions of, from 
Rome, 7, 103, 188 - 190, 
222, ee 92 , 2R0; 


, 
the’ seerhantes of former 


times, 49, 195, S5S1: not 
admitted to office in italy, 
16, 28; admitted to office 
in Asia, 15: civil rights 
of, at Antioch, 41; na- 
tional rite of, forbidden, 


14, 15, 321, 325; not per. | 


mitted to visit Jerusalem, 
344; fecling towards, un- 
der Trajan, 10; under 
Hadrian, 829: attend Ca- 
sar’s funcral, 6, 154: aver- 
age character above that 
of heathens, 27 - 824 views 
of, compared with Stoic 
views, 42-61; and with 
heathen views, 17-20, 24, 
27: their views of future 
life, 572, 573; of the 
monial law, 467, 468. 482 ; 
of omens, 61. 625 taxon, 
oT; 
Rayers, 87,-° 
philosopher 
bellion of, under 
244, 45 — Alin; 

Tlavlrian, 65, 68. 
ailed by heathen 


core. 


likened to 


Nero, 
under 


some of them soothe | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


83} 1e= | 


| Jupirer, 3, 


their physicians, 371: see | 


Revolt. 

Jews modern 877: in Ck 
ii}, iv: Mesopofariian 
the Liberal, 24, du, doe. 


INDEX II. 


Joazar, 554. 
Job,* $2. 
Joel,* 204, 
John, son of Levi, 546, 533, 
bo8 
Jolin ,*the a oe ae 
a42 Gospel of, 5 
270, 083, 463, 409 ; " Epis- 
tle 's of, 137. 
John, writer of me Apoca- 
lypse, 8, 201 - 203. 
Jordan, 
Joseph, 345. 
Josep hi, the carpenter, 3st 
Josey hus, 34,44, 67,08 
96, 1U38, 28a "143, 15 04-156, 


163 — 165, isu, 1e9, 190) 
72) 2 i 945, 253) 261, 
Bil, 881, 404, 412, 
472, 16, 622, 5il. 


): when born, é 
lack of princjple, 
bot: in service of 
servatives, 244, 545; 


con- 
heads 
the revolutiouists, 448 : in- 


consistency of, 
contradictions of 549, 
73) alleged predic- 


Be J~ Dope . 
tion by, 459. 

Joshua; see Jesus. 

Jotapata, 244, 649, 554, 559, 
550. 

Jove, 250, 460. 

Jucundus, bAT. 

Judea 148 146,195, 344 368. 

Judaicus, 273. 

Judaism, '6, 99, 292, 262, 507 + 
dil it intiuence 
nitions? iii; conversions 
to. 181; become illegal, 7, 
141: persecution ofits con- 
yerts, JS), 200, 234, 2F1: 
hellenistic, 8583 sacerdotal 
and ceren ‘ i il, 24, o91. 

Judement, A, Ol. 


Judement, Ihe, 405, 424, 
4t3, 485, 

Jndiciary, 287 

Julia, daughter of Augus- 


tus, iv, of. 103, 517. 
Julia. eranddaughter of Ti- 
berius, iv. 241, 518. 
Julia Sabina, iv. 
Jutian, the Chaldean, 389. 
Julianus, 171. 


Julius Antonius, 104. 
Juiv, 109, 143; fourth of, 
4S. 


Junisa tee ee i 
uno, 2 


8. AD4. 


-= AD 
Th) 08, 


375, 413 572. Stoie | 
use of an “1b, ba, 3. U0, 
13, CUO, 808. 


Jupiter, priest of, 179, 197, 
TUS 5) priesthood ef, 160, 
7; temple of, NOL; at 
Jerusalem, 325-827; ati | 
Rome, LUE 


ld: self. | 


Oriental | 


Jupiter Capitolinus, 204. 

Jurists, 171-175. 

Justice loves openness, 516. 

Justinian, 175. 

| Justin Mariyr,* 70, 152, 152, 
256, 341, 345, Bol » ort, 
406, 441, 572. 

Just men, 485. 

| Just people, 495. 

| Justus, 554. 

| Juvenal,* 80, 67, 131, 437. 


Kafirs, 889. 

Killtwasser, 

Kane, Dr., oui, 

Kingdom, ‘of Cod, 421, 425 ; 
from the Bast, 495, 406; 
of immortal kiue, 121. 


| King for the Romuns, exe 
pected from the Best, 42, 
H+, 117, 123, 143 - 145, 452. 
| Kings, from the East, 04. 
hiugs, Book of, 128, 2U4. 
| Laheo, Pomponius, 6506, 
507. 


| Labeo, the Jurist, 161, 162, 
168, 171, 172, 619 

Laheo, Vitidius, 141. 

Labienus, Titus, U4. 

Liaboring classes, 378, 879. 

Laco, 

Lactantius,* 349, 


= 526. 


387, 893, 


404, 405, 406, 408, $10, 
414) 422 - 20) 432, dou, 
441, 444, 473, 454. 
La Lande, 
Lamech, 48-4. 
Lamentations,* 435. 
Lamprias,* 18, 128: brother 


or son of Plutarch, 287, 
288. 
Lamson, 344, 474. 
Lang, Dr., 8¢9. 
Langunve, value of, 805. 
Lanuvium. 316. 
Liolicea, 
La Place, 33. 
Lardner, 26 
Last Time, Times, 250, 497. 
Latins, 450, 452, dud, o43. 
| Latona, 306. 
Laughter, religious, 42. 


mwence, 130,182, 154, 482. 


Law, ceremonial, 17, +4, 
TRY, 234, 340, SUL-«%0, 
407, 468, 482 abindrarce 


to the spread of Jud 


82; binding only om ve- 
scondants of Abratiae, 
24, 250, oh3: observarce 


a doomed unesscutial, 
482, 483, 455. 


Law, civil or Reman, iv, 


} V1, 178, 1i4, 234, = , 
S06, 47 
Liaw, election, 143. 
Iw, moral, 21-24, 20%) 
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| Law, of nature, 178, 174; of 
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universe, 174; of nations, | Lucuas, 322, 323. 


174. 
Law-less, 429, 448. 
Law-lessness, 137, 235, 467. 
Law-less One, 200, 250. 
Lawyers, 2U3. 


Learning, encouragement of, 


273. 
Le Clere, 393. 
Lee, Richard If., 177. 
Lexisluiion, special, 477. 
Le Grou, 5719. 
Le Maire, $18, 431. 
Le Nourry, 502. 
peor 13-4. 
Lepidus, 155, 155, 447. 
Lepi lus, 478, Doe. 
Lepidus Eimilius, 510. 
Lesbos, 541. 
Leviticus,* 53, 545. 
Lex Julia, 170. 
Lex Munii, 174. 
Lex Nature, 173, 174. 
Lex Papia Poppwa, 31, 170. 
Leyden, 120. 
Libertines, 

24. 
Liberty, spirit of, 353. 
Libo, 479. 


synagogues of, 


93,150, 275,273, 302; none 
in Greece, 55 replaced 
by Domitian, 273. 

Libra, 1d. 

Licin‘anus, 296. 

Liddell and Scott, 556. 

Life, a ei > term, dot. 

Lincoln, A., 219. 

Lion, He gory of, 133, 134. 

Lirix, 77. 


t Mie acrinus, 


Luecke, 453, 

Luke, * 10), 233, 256, 354, 442, | 
510, O44, SST 

Lupercalia, 145 9, 

‘Lupus, 10s, 322 


os 


| Lutatius, 195. 


Luxury, 59 - 92. 
Lyecia, 444). 
Lydia, 471. 
Sear 182. 
Lyell, lu, 91, 92. 


Lyzdus. 33 
Lyons, 204), 207, 292, 835. 


Lysimachus ; see Alexunder. 


Macedonia, 85, 220, 231, 249, 
24), BUS, 525 + see Mouths. 
Macer, Pouipeius, 93. 


ro; 102 
0, 524-527, 531, 635. 


Madrid, 322. 


| Maecenas, 15, 14. 


| Maziciang, 38, 249, 250. 


M ijestatis, 51. 
Maicom, iv. 


| Mallus, 11. 
Libraries, public, 11, 14, 73, | 


Literary marts in Italy con- | 


trolled larzely by the aris- 
tocracy, 23, 5J. 
Literature, suppression of, 
89, 93-95, 19. 
Livia, Junior, or Livilla, iv, 
181, 517, 520, 533. 


ox). 


Livia, mother of ‘Tiberius, 
160, 170, 417-520, 4530; 
termed Ulysses in petti- , 
coats, 17. 

Livy #158, 179, 203. 

Lobby 

Lozo é 853 = 
395,353, omy “00, 3 470. 


London, census of, 597. 
Lonetellow, 474. 
Loncinus, 171, 


treo, Sak. 
Lord, * FAD ; 
term, 278. 
Lord, diy of the, 70. 
Louis 


Lucilius, £9, 242. 
Lucius, J21. 


| Marcion, 


Maluzinensi3, Servius, 197. 
Mamre, oto. 

Mandeville, 333. 

Manitou, du) 


, 


Mankind, classes of, 335,335. 
Manuscripts, er nilinys of, 200. 
Man-woman, 599, d70. 


Marah, 345, 345, 

Maran, #12, 441. 

Marathus, 145. 

Mare Antonine ; see Antoni- 
nus, Marcus. 

Marcellus, 7, 8, 154. 

351-354, 335. 


, Murcionite, warryrdom ofa, 


| 
| 
| 


meaning of | 


Bods 

Marcionites, 54, 331 - 335, 

Marcomannia, dt 

Marcomandina war, 545 

Marcus, protect of Syria, 113. 

Marius, 121. 

) Marius, § 

Mark * 35, 442, 516, O44, 
ob. 

Marpessus, 440. 

Marriage relation, 169, 179, 
173, 30: appreciated by 
Jews, ol, 17s less so by 
heathens, 31: 

J: Plaro’a view of, 


Martyrdom, 3, 25 
Mathematicians. 4 
Mitter 
Ma cue 

oe 
Manperius, 
Miuricus, J 


Mastaius, 12. 


| Medburs Stee 


105, 206, 207, 
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Maximns, wife’s funeral, 314, 

Mays SiJ., S100 orn, 

Mechanie occupations, 40, 
67, 31. 

Medes, ist, tet 494. 


Medical writer: 
Medicine, 358, 370. 
Mediterranean, 124. 

Mevusthenes, 533. 

Melito, 7U, 474. 475. 

Memoirs. by Tiberius, 520, 
524, 454 

Memphis, 272. 

Menander. Pseudo, ¢ 

Mereury, 63, 64 

Mercury-Venus 510. 

Merivale, 530, o34. 

Messala, 12. 

Messina, 240, 

Messiah. 54, 253, 338, 425, 
501: Jews expected bim 
to be human, 152-134; 
no prediction of, in Ery- 
threan verses, 425 

Messianic excitenient or ex- 
pectation, 123, 1la4, 145, 
LE Tie 231, 285, 243. 
259, 859, 5950. 

Mexico, 375. 

Bie 24, 51. 

Michael, 427. 

Midue Space, 554. 

Mid Meton, 545. 


9.541. 
ee “Bu8. 


Miletus, 204, 2 
Millennium, 45, (1247), 256, 
258, 345, oy 421, 430, 


4 9, 572. 


: Milne, 2. 


Minerva, 201, 226. 277, 446; 
priestess of, 530. 

Minos, 572. 

Miraheau, 3°3. 


Misenum, 


' Mivchell, 388. 


Mithridates, 143, 144. 
Modestus, Metius, 312. 
Meesia, 507. 


| Mofat, 3, 589 


Cinost ie view | 


Mohammed, 330. 

Mohammedans, 15, 370. 

Monarchy, a theological 
term, Snr 359. 

Monks, 370. 

Monotheism, 2, 14. 29,39, 59, 
V7, 142, P= 176, ITA, 
Bir, 847, 37, BY, 38, 


Dt, 


Wen 
Monotheist=, 
expeloed 
cated by 
by Nerva, 25x re 
400; privilege ef, 451. 


ieistic verses. 0974 
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Monte Cassino, 370. 
Moutfiueon, iv. 


Monts, Macedonian, 554, 
558. 
Moore, 182. 


Moors, di4. 

Moral earnestness, 506-509, 
512, 513, 515. 

Moral evil, 47, 48, 482. 

Moral purpose, $94, 536, 387; 
aids mental development, 
oot, 357. 

Moral Ruler, acknowledged 
by communities only 
which believe in) revela- 
tion, 17,54): cifect of be- 
lief in, 2, 27, 47, GU, 358, 
337. 

Moral sense (ep Conscience), 
16, 28, 29, 195, 384, 
478, 479; addressed 
Jewish revelution, 5, 16, 
17, 29, 61, 107, 981; and 
by Christianity 5, 301; 
recognized by Jews as 
binding, 23; not so ree- 
ognized by heathens, 20; 
not absent from heutueus, 
178. 

Moral teachings, 456 - 458. 

Morimo, JSY. 

Morrison, 2, 52 

Mosaic revelation, 17, 351, 
393, 304 

Moses, 33,518, 355, 35 
B03, 427, 44x, 404. 

Mosheitn, U5. 

Mother of the (rods, 317; a 
large stone, dus. 

Motion, origin of, 573-675. 

Mount Crelius, 511. 

Mount Ida, 307, 440. 

Mount Sion, 551. 


ono, 


y V0, 


Mourning, 513; a question 
of polities, 242, 527, 435 


Mucianus, 10, 54, 270, 271, 
559. 
Munchausen, 
Murdock, 95. 
Musa, Eni 
Musieus, 3: 
Music, means 
579. 
Musonius 
Myrrhina, 
Mysia, 303. 
Mythology, 566. 


559. 


arguments, 


s; see Rufus, 
oO» 


a4. 


Nahatheans, 47, 150. 

Nahum.* 570. 

Naples, 139. 

Narbata, 547. 

Naveissus, 73. 

Nation, meaning Christians, 
4yt 

Nations, 


meaning Gentiles, 


405, 4 ; 
Natsre, B88: ide utified with 
God, Obs hw of LS de 4; 


beauties of, 378) Bet 
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Naumachia, 80. 


raul battle, 77. 
arene, dL. 

Marius, 511. 
Neptune, 150, B45, 495. 
Neratius, Priscus, 171, 


Cos, 


I 


M 


! 


Nero, son of Germuanicus, | 
5SU, 

| Nero, Euyperor, 7S 
SoM = 
Oly eat, Seu 
expected return of, 123, 
491 Aud: rebellion under, 


by ! 


| New ‘Testument, 


| Occin,, 


) Oi Hine 


9, 298, 545-500; his cold- 


en place burnt, 209; will | 


assume to be Christ, b0L5 
precursor of the D vil, 
503; praises Jews, 404, 
Nevos, preudo, + 
Nerva the Emperor, 10, 14 
Sh), SU, 250, 23, 308, 
221, 335, 521, OE. 
Nerva, the futher, 171, 519, 


is 
20 -H22, 


Nerva, the son, 171. 
Newcome, 471, 


’ 


oud. 


New Year 
New York 4 
Nicirva, 3/1, 
Nichola Oui 

N dedlatians! 202 Us, 
Nicolaus. 105. 
Nicomuchus, 338. 
Nicowedia, 41 
Nicopoiis, 249, dud. 
Nicostratus, dov 
Niebuhr, £07, 208, 
mile, lo2, 324. 


Noah, 24, 55, 


263. 


404, 411. 426, 


472: a preacher of Justice | 
| Patodes, 


or Rectitade, 485, 
Nonachie deluze, 55, 403, 411. 
Nonehie ivi, 446. 


Norton, 331, 354, D, 835, 
345,350,351, 358, aa 0) 


Noyes, 455. 

Numa Powmpilius, 93, 401. 
Numenius, 45 

Numerals, Arabic, iy. 
Oaths, 34, 
190. 
Ocellater, 200. 

Octavia, 520. 

Octavian buildings burned, 


30. 


Octavius, Cains, father of 
Aucustus, 146 


Octavins, Cneius, 121, 
Octavius, Cneius, nephew of 


the above, 402. 
Octavius, Mareusx, 402. 
Octavins, 2 ublius, ve 
Ole, Centennial, dol, 452. 
Odecer, 


. Sucrifice. 


wnt, 28, 45, 51, 
53. 155, 2H, 2od, 4455 


appealed to moral sense, 


fre) 


pit 


| Patriarelis, 850 


157; extravagant nee of, 


O4H4-3485 texchings oF, 
419, 438. j i 
Omens, 1s. 57, 61, 3, 


226 = 228, 200, 291, Sie 
One fundred, Court of 274 
312, 313, 475. 
Opimius, be, 210. 
Opposition dines, 

453. 
Opsopeeus, 498, 407, 417, 

$20, 450, HHO 
Oracle, Pythian, $03, 

nnable to tell truca, 15 


404.451 - 


198, 169; 


2a 


icles, 
from demons, 
tion of, 157, 158, Los, 175, 
237-200, 440, 

Oracles, Siby line; See 3! 
line On icles. 

Oriental Church, 843: for- 
Lids eating blood, 15. 

Oriental countries, 505 

ma zen,* 88, 282, 3850, 374, 
452, sid 488. 

Originator, 324. 

Oxosius, 129), 2523 

Orpheus, 577; Pseudo, 337. 

Otho, 60, 85, 108, les, ley, 
ol, 400, 498. 

Otto, 335, 855, $41, 401. 

Outriders, 463. 


Overwork, 878, 380. 
Pactinus, 33 
Palatine Hill, “202, 83). 


Palaiium, 200, 

stine, 128, 382, f 

-trees, seventy, 
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Pamphilus, 839, 340. 

Pamphylia, 327. 

Pan, 249. 

Panmtius, 41, 61. 

Pandateria, 280, 529, 

Pandemonium, 240. 

Pannonians, 517. 

Pantheists, 11, 59. 

Paphos, 823, 497. 

Papinius, Sextus, 213 

Parulive, south of 
Zone, 431. 

Parents, duties of, 378. 27+: 
conusidernteness towards, 
374 419. 

Paris, 

Paris, 

Pariianient 

Partiia, 186. A 

Parthians, 185,187, 004.276 


Torr 1 


Orr 


yy 
10, 

a freedman, 87 
192, 479, 


487, 480, 492; Kins cf 
ied, 43, 

Passover, 6, 151, 162, 2-4, 
aS 

bPaissow, 20, 471, 495. 


Pitmos, 261 
Ch ed et 
Hn, BO 
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severe towards slaves, 86, | Philippi, 231, 233, 249. 


$7. 

Patrician party (ep. Senate), 
S06, 447; prosccutes op- | 
ponents for unbelief, 85 
suniple of these charg 
7, 8: drives opponents 
from the Senate, 13; ig- 
norant of religion which 
it upholds, 10, 1}: insin- 
cerity of, ll4-1lti, 225; 
revolt of, 181-183, 183 - 

§22 - 531. 

rrebellions, 537. 

Patuleius, 510. 

Paul, 220, 231-240, 254, 
256, 257, 262, 854, 381, 
496, 504; his expectations 
at Rome, re Wisp point- 
ment of, 248-251; seizure 
and hea siiese of, 248 - | 
252, 545. 

Paul of Sumosata, 356. 

Paulina, 190. 

Pausanias, 417, 439, 

Paxi, 289. 

Pedanius Secundus, 88. 

Pedo, 821. 

Pevasus, ape, 

Pella, 560. 

Penelope, 289, 

Pennsylvania, Western, 512. 

Pennus, Poupeius, 210. 

Pentateuch, 893. 

People, 131; meaning Gen- 
tiles, 124, 406), 407; mean- 
ing Jews, 350, 406, 455; 
the wise, 497. 

People of Goud, 265, 268,270. 


Peoples, meaning Jews, 472, | 


494, 495. 
Periwa, 560. 
Peregrinum, 14; ep. Foreign. 
Pergamus, 11, 262. 
Peripatetics, 382. 
Perseus, 41. 
Persian, 47. 146. 
Persians, 152, 494; 568. 
Pessinus, vO7, 508. 
Pestilence at Rome, 275,554. 
Peter,* 254, 545; arrested, 
114; marty rdom of, 252; | 
Mpistle of, 256, 810, 483. 
Peter, a, at Alexandria, 462. 
Peter Preaching of, 475. 
Petillius, Ineius, 401 
Petillius, Quintus, 401. 
Petronius, Publius, 21. 
Petronius, 216, 218- 220. 


Pharisees, 159; their views | J 
| Phitarch * 20, 47, 51, 65,87, 


accord with Stoic ones, 42, 
Pharsali 
Phidias, ¢ 
Philemon, r np. to, 249. 
Philemon, Pseudo, u3U, dtl. 
Philetus, 250, 

*hiip, ob. 

Philip, a Greek, 289. 

Philip, the apostle, Pay 2005 
2ux, 


| Philippians,* Ep. to, 249. 
| Philo,* iv, 34, 


| 


{ 


| 


| Philosophy, Seueca’s defini- 


| Pilate, 516; see Acts. 


| Pittsburgh, 521. 


85, 9-107, 
1? 163, li7, 24, 206, | 
dvd, d1t, 510: his use of | 
the term “ Father)? 538; 
identified with patrician- | 
ism, U7) ambassador from 
aristocratic Ccouspirators, 
102. 

Philopatris, 250. 

Philosop hers, 12, 54, 55, 271, 

HSL, 33, db. 

Philosophume na, ¢ 


3, 806. 


tion woh 49; 
283, 312, 383. 

Phocylides, Pseudo, $42, 
457, £59. 

Phabus, 407, 439, 

Phonicia, 14. 

Phrygia, $1, 397. 

Physicians, 13, 38,370, 371, 

3, 496, 537, ps8 

Pie ty, towards God, 448; to 
parents, 150, 448; to the 
state, 7, 838, 150; towards 
the gods, 26. 


Greek, 178, 


Pilate’s Report, 442. 
Pilot, term for God, 61, 
Pisan coins, 129. i 
Piso, 181, 185, 187, 194, 479, | 
480, 642; his trial, 111, 
112, 191-193; his charae- | 
ter, Ist, 615. 
Pistus, 55. 


Pius Aurelius, 511. 

Planetarium, dy. 

Planetiades, 200. 

Plancts, names of, 68, 484. 

Plato,* 6, 95, 150, 208 8, | 
BOK 0 415, 45 it IL B6B,5 S- 
58 ; his use of ‘* Father,” 
58, 571; deems study of 
the universe unholy. 5738: 
his views cf Ged, 518.574. 

Piekcisn chastity, altar to, 
177, 178 

Pleroma, 34. 

Plinv, Jun. 


36, 82, 131, 
200, 200, 2 18, 297, 
30) — 395, 804, 
Hot: erects a temple, ol4; 
falsifies, 282. 

Pliny, Sen., ¥13, 38, 92, 186, 
Mv, 209, 210, 228, 373, 
401, 519, 538 ; ayy antlicist, 
11 


143, O83, 8x7, Bs8) Bod 
ae e 204, 
OUT, a a1 SIL, 403, 
510, BHD ¢ : indecision of, | 
10; ridicules superstitious 
heathens, d06 5 and Jews, 


oulb. 
Poets, heathen, 3874 
Pollio, establishes public Tie 
brary, Td: entertains Jew- 
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ish princes, 73; father of 
Asinius Gallus, 180; his 
political pos ition, 73. 
Pollux, 2 
Poly bius, 221. 
Polycarp,* Martyrdom of, 
Bld, 474. 


| Polye les, 570. 


Poiye rates, 204, 238. 

Polyh istor; see Solinus. 

Polytheism, 159, ees, 201 

Pompe dius, 212 

Pompeii, 242. 

Pomipeius Pennus, 210. 

Pompey, 68, 117, 122, 143, 

, 146, 148, 149, 15s; 

55, 204, ’310, $50. 

Pompo, 401. 

Pomponia, iv; charged with 
foreign superstition, 8, 
211, 941, 242, 472. 

Pomponius, 11, 2U0, 209. 
211, 241; charged with 
unbelief, 8. 

Pomponius, M., 12. 

Pomponius,* the jurist, 178. 

Pontia, 530. 

Pontifex Maximus, 165. 

Pontiffs, Heathen, 564; 
Chris stian, orl. 


Pontus, st) 113, 163, 231, 
331. 
Pope (the poet), 388. 


| Pope, the, 261. 


Pop a 9, 242, 248, 250, 
273: aconvert to Judaism, 
xver 245, 463. 

Popular Assemblies,109, 111 

Popular rights associated 
With Juduism, 35. 

Pork, 15, 35, 318; chief 
meat of Grecks aud Ros 
mans, 188, 1S9. 


BIO, 519. 

Posidonius magi 59, 61, Bll. 

Practical Donpeheteine 250, 
448, dtd -4b6, 400, 

Practical monorheéists, 124, 
418, 422, 425, 466. 

Praneste, 15. 

Prectorian soldiers, 652, 537; 
guards, 820. 

Prayer, to whom offered, 
405,470; posture in, dio. 

Priam, 403, 420, 683. 

Priest, a, to introduce the 
new erit 7 

Pries 

Primate of the Senate, 518, 
H88, 534. 

jila, 261 

. See Helvidius. 


iT} 

Proculus, 171. 

Prophecies, 
4a), 

Prophet, filse, 266, 208. 

Prophet, The, 3545 of God, 
G02; cp. False. 


denunciatory, 
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Piet pK 
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Prophetic spirit, 354, 355, 
470. 
Prop! rets, 38, Mi, 143, 156, 


Prosecutors on simare 
208.475 - ES]. 532; 
Proselyte, 15u, 471. 
Protozenes, Ot. 
Proverfhs.* 52, 455. 
Providence, 47, 54, 358, 506, 


, lu, 


58, orl. 
Proxenus 5 3: 8. 
Prusa, 3 


Tush 
Prus: 
Psaims,* 51, 123, 435. 
Psendo herthen documents, 


339-3138, 455-450. 
Prolemais, 220. 


*tolemy, 3 
Public Games: see Games, 
Publicius Certus, 313. 
Public spiric, no tern. for it 

in ire Than 

Punie W. 
Puanist 


‘nt of the wicked, 
3): their relief, 451. 
ments, 73, 75, 235, 


851, 515: corporal, un- 
known under Tiberius, 
506. 

Purgatory, 428. 


Puteoii, 25, 217. 

Putnam's Monthly, 491. 

Pythagoras, 83, 491, 568 
Pseudo, 340. 

Pytaia; see Oracle. 


Quietus or Cyetus, L , 323. 
Quindecemvirs, 40, 431. 
Quintilian,* 535. 


Race, 474. 

Rain, bloody, 124, 543. 
Ramsay, 142. 

Raphael, 427. 

Reason, 50, 174, 354. 


Rectirude, prewcher of, 485. 


tegivide, St. 
ge, 812, 313, 524, 
eli sion, "103; tribes desti- 
tute of hue onD. 


Renova'ion, The, 45,57, 140, 


Repubiie. 12,59, 194, 578. 
Republican institutions, 357. 
Resurrection, the, $4, 47, 


1 Diecut edu ALF: 
57 Bs: a Jewish cdoe- 


trine, 258 > twofold miean- 
ing of the Greek word, 6), 
61: Stoie views of, 44; 
Jewish views of, 43, 0, 
4995; physical, 60, 343, 
eae ti 
Resurrect tons, 
Kerribution, 35 
Revelation, 17, 00 


Bud. 


, 239: of evil, 147. | 


) Sabinus, 


INDEX IIL 


Revelation.* or Apocalypse, 
44. 70, 125, 138, 255 = 270, 
£83, 485) - 400, 

Revolt of Jews, 
545 -5 besrun by for- 

* cigners. 558: under'lrajan, 

under adrian, 
Voder Anto- 


oN 


under Nero, 


ninus Pius, 
Rh udamanthus, 572. 
Rheinwald, 343, 34 
Rhetoric, 273: 


at Roie, 1. Asi- 
atic 

Rheto 

Rhodes. 175, 
350, 

to A By 

Ronin aristocrac yi see Aris- 
tocrucy. 


Roman Chureh, 343, 544. 


Roun — citizeuship  pur- 
chased, 220. 


Roman E:pire, the Wieked 
One, 55, dbs its heul che 
oppsdnent of (rod, 221, 222, 
235+ new capital proposed, 
214: erecte il, a. 

Rowan firsitive, £97. 

Roman Law: s-e Law, 

Romans, * Ep. to, 5%, 15 

} fire’ at, 80, 2 

330, 545; anticipate a 


destruction of, iii, 113, 
120-135, 268, 453, 


how made eternal, 


5 + 
ova: 


Rone, Papal, 33k. 
Routh, 355. 

Rubellius Blandus, 521. 
Rubrius, 8. 
tufinus, Treboniua, 
Rufus, Musonius, 55, 65, 


2s4. 
turus, a senator, 451. 
Russia, 95, 477. 


Vusticus Arulenus, 233, 234. | 


Sabaoth, 414. 428 


Sabazian Jove, 
Sabbath, 7 


pose 195. 
aise s 
ah "305, 
Ott, 859, dul, 482; 
nz of lumps on the, 


said to have be: sun with | 


Moses, 343 
Sabion, Julia, tv. 
Sabinus, 10s, 
Masurius, 171 
Popyens, 523 
Bay BLN, 
pet commuinde 
y Bul, H 
a right life better than, 
401 :- heathen, 275, 
A0T, Li. 
Saerifices to 
BSG et 


Bahinus, 


rie riff (Ce 


~” 


» 


Domitian, oa 
» . 


Sulencia, 41. 


janus, 518: forbidden by 
Tiberius, ols. 
an jue hex 


MaHarh., 


Sautus, 473. 


Samuel 
Sun burs, 3 172 eer 
Sauhedrim, Lys. 
Sanvalle, 322 


Saracens, 351. 
Sardigas, 14, 511 
Sunbnta, 124, lss, 139, 190. 


1d 


an War, SAL. 


149, 250, 262, 268, 


2, sr, 412, 414, 
teign of, 572: Italy 
ssered to,4137 ignored by 
Aueustu i day ef 695 
Uist of, 153; first King of 
Italy... 69. 
ian aga oms, 414. 

oO, 19): 


Saviour, iy 5, St 5 
acrostic on, $44: Sibyiline 
preliction of, 455. 


eLeuer, ce 
1, 355. 350. 


Maj., $3. 115. 
Min., 150. 
His pal., 195. 

cipios, 15: 
cotland, 55 


ipio, C 


Q= 


ulpture, 378 
fit ele ythians, 59, 230. 
Se baste, 545. 
Secular games, 169. 
Secular Poem, 451 
Seduwick. Miss, 379. 
Sj inus, 97, 98, 193-15, 
oF lhe hous Mitr 
Senate, 194, 


Scripttre, means O.T., 348. 
( 


’ 


a hy the 


529. 


4 det 


Self-motion, 5738. 

Senate, 213, 279, S97. 343, 
448; remodeled by Julius 
Crsat, 5: and by Vespst- 


sivo, 10 11: ejeetion from, 
of nienat! sand frie is 
of \; *,5, 13, 
It “i strh= 
vierod hy ( ki 205 
#19 Sok; controlled 


ald fon, 5, ty Se 
Usurpatious by, les=1125 


— 


deemed to be the republic, 
0D, 5: irs acts published 
under Julius Ciesaur, 0 
ceased to be pul! 
under Aucustus, 43, 
476; publication of its 
treasury = disburse ments; 
619; rapid passir ray 
of its members, 245, 27; 
murders a metnber, 212; 
eontroliecd = law-inaking, 
453 
Senatorial families, 285. 
Senators, property qu 
tion of, 115, 161, 162, 
forbidden to visit Exyypt, 
100; or to leave Rome, 
224: required to 
frankincense, 1675) mur- 
dered by Claudius, 214; 
by Patricians, 528. 
Seneca, +o, 412. 53. 58, 67,7 
79, BL, 188, 203, 204, 
Zot ee ot, 241, 
530; his view of God, 
60: banished, 75; recalled, 
221. 
Senecio, 
254, b 
Sepplior otis, 5 
204. 


Septimius, 272. 


Septuagint, 552, 502 


Sepulchres, 301, 302, 303. 

Serapis, 195, 24, Baw 

Serenus, V ibius, 409, 480 

Seres, 473. 

Serica, 474. 

Serranus, C. A., 896. 

Sertori 121. 

Servilius, Mareus, 510. 

Servius Maluginensis, 197, 

Severus, 95. 

Severus, Julius, 226, 827,329, 

Severus, Sulpicius,* 252. 

Shanghai, 354. 

Shang-te, Shin, 2, 3, 52. 

Sisin, iv. 

Sibyl, or Sibylla, 142. 426 
names of, 446: daughter 


of Berosus, 337, 449: ) 


daughter-in-law of Noah, 
403, 411, 432; death-pen- 
alty for perusing her 
writings, 166% books of, 
concealed by Homer, 420: 
hor writings suppressed, 
155, 166, 420. 

Sibylline Oracles,* Jewish, 
4,5, 84, 120-130, 165, 340, 
402-440, 409 -400- heathen, 
B05 - 402, 451 - ()yvis- 
tian, 440-446, 499 ~ OU4. 

Sicili: 

Sivily, 

Sion, i 

Suni, fel: 

Silanus, Marcus, 155, 523. 

Silas, 103. 

Silas, # Cristian, 202 


burn | 


09, | B08, 448, 7 4, 513. 
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| Silence, a Gnostic won, 854. | S 
Silius, 182. 
Simeon, 320. | 
Minion, dot. | 
simon, the tanner, 3 | 
Sirwh,* 49, 63, 3873, 465. 
Skuvery, 56-89, 172, 190, 
217. 877, 473. | 
| Slaves, 75, 76. 168, 196, 212, | 
23, 226, 240, 308, 3h, 
| 020, 405, 471.5381; manu. | 
mission of, 116; can re- | 
quire sve, 55, 
Sinich, Dict. of Antiq. 14, 
31, 35, 68, luv, 12, 


a4, He 
of eet te 732.47, 


\ 


403, uy 


570, 580, 587% erre 


| ang ble Dict 


- of (reog.. 41, 
Smyrna, 263, 319. | 
Smyth, Lectures, 177, 192, | 

janeiro 

' Sneezing, 513. 

Social gatherings, 293 - 295. 
Socrates, 25 20, 2, 5bd - 

508, ai4, 579. | 

Solar system in underworld, 

431. 

Soldiers disbanded, 886. 

Sole-rulership, 55¥. 

Soli, 41. 

Solinus,* 459. 

Solomon, 3465 ; St a of, 

325; Psalms of, 32! 

Solon, 435. 

Son of Man, 269, 25 

Soothsiwers, 38, 62, 

455, 642. 
Soothsaying, 175; by Jews, | 
3; by Roman digni: | 

taries, 40. 

Sophists, 420. 

Sophocles, Pseudo, 337. 

Sosthenes, 23h. 

Sotion, 188 

Soul, 486, 571,573, 574: dis- 

tinguished from spirit, 46, 

451), 

South Carolina, 254. 

Southern institutions, 473 

Sow, snerifice of a, 226, 452. 

Spain, 479; Arabiaresehools 

in, the resort of Europe, 

| 370. 

Sparta, 417. 

Syrurtivnmus, 

Speeches, tubrication of, W7 

Spirit, 480; identitied with f 

fire, 45 see Tloly Spirit. 

| Spirits in prison, bs. 

Springs, the twelve, db. 

Stallbauia, O70! 

Stiudards, objected to, at 

Jerusalem, dlo, 


63, 225, | 
| 


«297 


| Suicide, 


611 


Stars, heaven of the fixed, 
Batie wandering, 454. 
Stare control, 77, O78. 

Stautius, 14s. 
Statuary, 373. 
Stutue, of liberty, 527; of 
Augustus, 703 of Tiberius 
58h. 

Stutues 5 see Images, 

Ste phe n, dt. 

Sion, 42. 


Ste 


Ms, 202 : 
40-6, 173, 290, 395, 
BUS, 88S > expulsions ot 
Ie b+, bd, 27h, Bi, 33 
prophetic old worn of, 
455s none born atter LLi- 
driwn’s time, 65,66 5 or 
ae in Asin Minor’ 
Syria, 41, 54, 571. 
Str aa ll, 46, 1s, 176, 
198, 402. 
Strangers, 
4 
Stronach, 3, 52. 
Stuart, 602. 
Suctonius,* 79, 85, &6, 
138, 167, 175, 185, 
189, 140 luz Qi, 


Stoic 


to be houoredl, 


of his work, 535. 
Suicer, 70. 
W3, 224, 479, 6 
ha seston cou. 
cerning, 480. 


50 


Suidas,* 37, 389, 168, 224. 
350, 417, 415, 410, 

Suilius, Pub., 478, 480, 507. 

Sulpicius ; see Severus. 

Sulpitias, Servius, 19. 

Sun, day of the, 69; eclipse 
of, 224, « 422. 

Sunday, 32, 68, 69, 239, 343. 

Superstition, 505 = 808. 

Superstitions, foreign, 8), 
225, 226, 472; see Foreign 
superstitions. 

Suppression of Documents, 
92 - 95. 

Supreme Deing, 259, 2°3, 


84838, 91 308., dely 


462, 469, 470, 487; no teria 
for, among heathens, 2, - 
Christinn designations of 
Bol - how designate | 
aries to China, 
52; belief in, by sty 
ies, 43, 290; hymn cor 
cerning, 841; origi 
belief in, 17, 5 
influence of belief in, 27, 
28, akt: op. God. 
Surgeons, SSS. 
Sy [libs ALT, 


—enltt 


| Ayia, dietator, 121, 155, 499 


Aympathy for those i tor- 
ment, HL. 


Sy uscovues, f 


adornment of 
some, {5S ) heatheus wel- 


comed to, dk 


Lit 


tanh qi iy Perea nual OO sey lane . 


=> jt fed 


es a By 4 
fe SED sriewut 
gs if 
antl et maa | ae ie 
ial ae 7 ae 
ee ie a 
aoe 
me ak ee 
a BA 


. re tot 


(a 


eae 


Pe iad @ 


At GA ve a 2p orem an ala 
—" a a viele e 
<? wll 
ro og 


(30,41, 54. 84, 184, 219, 
5S 351, 


304, 547, S548, 571, 573. 
Syriaus, 54, lsd, 474. 


Table customs, 89 - 92, 293 - 
2H. 

Tucturinas, 514. 

Tacitus,* 14, 


93, loo, 


543 + 
AGG dia) Ui, 222, S01 479, 


perverts fe tory, Ms 


534-415 defiumes Juda- 
ism, 305 on omens, 810; 
on character of gods, 19, 
Talent, worship of, 3t4. 
Talfourd, ‘iT. N., d79. 
Tanfiina, 1s3. 
Turichez, 
Sav. 
Taruinius Priscus, 599. 
Parquin, the Proud, 
3899, 400. 
Parsns, 11, 41, 288, 302. 
Taurtarus, $50. 
Vatian, 44,57, 152, 496. 
Taylor, 579. 
Temple at Sp mere: 33-35, 
: alles i 
Caligula for, 2 ; 
and ‘OFC laudius, 22 
Temple, Jewish, in Egypt, 
524. 
Temple offerings, 451. 
Temples, heathen, 277, 278, 
8l4, 315; sanctuaries for 
criminals, 196. 
Terentius, Cneius, 491. 
Terentius Maximus, 492. 
Terentius : see Varro. 
Tertullian ,* 15, 68, 70,17 
811, 334, 344, 347, 33 
414, 409, "S31, 441, 474. 
Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarehs, 117. 
Thaddeus, Pseudo, 356. 
Thamus, 289. 
Theatre, 107, 281. 
Thelesina, 3h. 
Theodlorie, 87. 
Vheodorus, 574 
Theophilus, * 406, 412 
Theosophic Gmneosties; see 
Valentinians. 
Therme, 525. 
Thessalonica, 
Thessaloninus, 237, ol. 
Thess: Moni us,” Ep. to, 255, 
ne ae, 


08, 555,556, 558, 


398, 


999 995 929, 


mrs wt », 20: 


Zit, 
Thie bault, , 
hilo, 442 . 463. 

Third race, 474, 475. 
Thoneht, a2 Gnostic 


noe 
Pree 


Thrasea Pictus, 271, 255, 254. 


term, | 


) Titus, 
” 


INDEX III, 


Three destroyers of Rome, 
121, dul. 
Tiber, 73, 77, 11, 152, 180, 
2u4, 490, 526. : 

Tiberias, 554-549. 

Tiberius, 74, 90, 91 
Tih, W710, vos, 
470 -doljot 545, 
Rhodes, 175; starueot ! 

Tiberius, the grandson, lod. 

Tibevius Alexander, 99. 

Tibullus, 69. 

Tixellinus, 245, 245, 259. 

Yimothy, 53, Zot, 257, 258, 
902, 401. 

Timothy,* Ep. to, 249. 

Tiridates, 494. 

Vitan, 412, 413. 

Tituns, 42S. 

Titles, which were avoided 
by ‘Tiberius, 515. 

Titus Labienus, O4. 

Emperor, 9, 80, 


» 211-274, S44, 
Ns Hod. 
Titus,* Ep. to, 249. 
3 


> one, zed, 286, 
Bld, 316, 820 — 
: Buti revolt of 
un der, 3 
iu Nn, 25; 572. 


Jews 


Yrehout 

Treves 

Tribanes ot the people, 395, 
40, 401. 

Triephon, 290, 

Trio, File. 524, 530, 536, 537. 

Triumviral court, 526. 

Triunvirates, 121, 156. 

Triumvirs, 157, 542. 

Troas, 41, 

‘rojan war, 417; game, 73; 
cheriot, 128. 

Trojans, 406 

Tromunius, &52. 

Trophimus, aiid 

Troy, 403, 416, 417, 489, 446, 
449: its destruction due 
to its idolatry, 418, 419. 

Truth, w Ginostie ¢ 

Trypho, 132, 845, 350, 352, 
407, 

Tullius, BIS 

Tunis, 125. 


Turho, M., 322. 


ufiaus, 292. 


400. 


uri, 124. 


Tusean history, 120. 
Tuscianus, 71. 
Tuserlum, 522. 
Tyrnniaus, 2od, 240, 
Tyre, 41. 
Tuetzis, 


Txuac, 3U6. 


Ulpian, 481. ‘ 
Ulysses, LOU; in petlicuata, 
olf. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Unbelicf, 116, 274, 
prosecutions for 
yA E, Sy 256) 
BU: falsely attributed to 
Viberius, &, 534: disre- 
garded by Tiherius, 606 ; 
record of, engraved by 

Caligula, &, S545  miade 
puts shible by Plato, 7b. 


B58, 
eG) 


| Unheiiever, 46 at 


Unhetievers, a term for mon- 
othcists and Christians, 
10, 319, 473. 

Underworld, 126. 3 
342, 426, 427, 50 
gates of, 428. 

Underworid Mission, 24, 46, 


Viiicorn, 545. 
United States, 182, 219, 869, 
OTN. B77, 380, 478, 537. 

Ur, 410 
Uriel, 427, 428 


-ooh. 


Mi ale ntini ins, St, 3h 


331, 332) bob. 
Valerius ; see Flaccus, 
Valerius Maximus,* 119. 


Vandals, 562. 
Vanderkemp, Dr., 389. 
Varenus, 31. 


Varro. Cingonius, &8. 
Varro;* MoD. 42, 119,- 190, 
145, U9. 405, 416, 


453. 490. 485. 437. 
Varro, Vibidius, 511. 
Varus, 479. 

Velicius Paterculus,* 455, 


ae 


, 10, ays “a 80, 82, 


125, de1;, 2045 
250 = iis 
544, 549, 


prediction con- 
9, 5ti0. 
Bo, 176. 
or Virgins, 


197, 


cerning, 
Vesta lo, a 
Vestal Virgin 
35, 176, 190, 
295, 2071. 
Vesuvius, 
274, 275, 483, 
Vibius Serenus, 4 
Vienna or Vienne 
Vinicius, Mare 
Vipsania, Agrippa 
Virgil,” 17, 421, 450. 
imitates Pry thiriean verses, 
GO, 10, 203, 277, 414, 414, 
49207 U7, Adu: 
from them the advent of 
wFnens im Italy, $023, Lt | 


5) 
2sb, 


dorrows 


pantheistic ideas of, AY 5 
his Jewish views, bol. 

Virgin, Sibylia, #256; Eve, 
os aceite, 122, 


Virginia, 177: 
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Vireinius, 242. 

Vitellius, 80, 85, 123, 128, 
127, 131, 152, 440, 405. 

Vitellius, Quintus, 511. 

Volozesus, 402. 

Voltaire, 353, 354. 

Vouones, 1S. 

Vou Raunier, 95. 


War, more common under | 
senatorial prinecs, 52-83, 
274; remedy for, 30. 

Warm water, evidence of | 
unbelief, 223. 
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Week, days of, named after Wood, symbolic, 345. 
plinets, 68, 69. Workmen, 22, 351. 
Weeks, division of time into, | Writing, 352. 


6H - BS. 
Westininster Review, 267. Xenophon,* .568, 496, 565 
Whiston, 554. 5bS, 580. 


Wilkinson, 510. Xiphilinus, 492, 
Williams, Elenzar, 491. 
Windmills, 33h. 
Wisdom, +48, 49. 
Wisdom of Solomon,* 51, Zeno, 41, 42, 43. 
580. Zeno of Tarsus, 41, 
Woman, 375, 376, 3865; of ; Zoroaster, 33. 
laboring class, 350. ‘ Zosimus, 451. 
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